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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Several  Irish  monasteries  founded  in  Germany^^ 
Monastery  qf  St.  Peter  at  Ratisbon  founded  by 
Marianus  an  Irishman^^Domnus^  an  Irishman^ 
jftf^  abbot  of  the  monastery  qf  St.  James  at  Ror 
0tllM»^ohn,  an  Irishman^  bishop  qf  Mecklen^^ 
burgh,  martyred  by  the  apostate  sUktoomians — 
Death  qf  Marianus  Scotus  the  chronographer^^ 
Death  qf  MoeUIosa  archbishop  qf  Armagh — 
Domnald  bishop  of  Armagh  makes  a  visitation  qf  • 
Munster  and  other  parts  qf  Ireland^^Battle  qf 
Magh-choba — Deathqf  Domnald — Samuel  bishop 
of  Dublin  elected  by  Mortogh  0*Brien  and  tite 
clergy  and  meople  qf  Dublin,  and  cq$ts0cruted  bg 
Anselm  a$f^$shop  qf  Ckmterhiry — Wdterford  *  "  ' 
^ected  into ,  a  BishOprich'^Makhus,  its  first 
bishi}p,  consecrated  by  Anselm^^Assembfy  qf  t/ie 
clergy  and  people  qf  Ireland  at  Cashel,  in  9fAich 
king  Mortogh  made  over  that  seat  qfthe  Mw0fr 
kings  to  God  and  the  church— Donald,  nephem  ^ 
Mortogh,  made  king  qf  Mann  and  the  JSebride^'^ 
GiUibert  bfsh(H>  qf  Limerick  endeavpurs  to  reduce 
the  varientHmturgies  in  Ireland  to  one  uniform 
system — C^us,  or  Ceallach,  archbishop  qf  Arr 
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magJif  endeavours  to  stop  the  hereditary  succession 
by  which  that  See  had  been  injuredr-Synod  qf 
Fiodh^maC'Aengusa — Synod  of  Rath-  Br  email  for 
regaling  the  dioceses  in  IrdandT^Gregory  first 
.archbishop  of  Dublin. 


3ECT.  I. 

In  tills  century,  and  somewhat  later,  several  -  Irish 
monasteries  were  /ouhded  in  Germany.  Of  that  of 
Erford  we  have  seen  already.  (1)  The  next  was 
that  of  St.  Peter's  in  a  suburb,  of  Ratisbon,  the 
occasion  of  which  ;w^s  as  follows.  Marianus,  (2) 
who  must  not  be  toirfbunded  with  th^  chronographer 
Marianus  Scotus,  a  very  handsome  man,  learned  in 
divine  and  human  knowledge,  and  eloquent,  was  a 
native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  went  to  Ger- 
jnany  in  IO67  or  IO68  accompanied  by  some  persons, 
among  whom  are  particularly  mentioned  J(^n  and 
Candidus.  It  is  said* that  they  were  first  received  by 
Otto,  bisl!dp  of  Ratisbon,  (S)  vnth  whom  they  re- 
jrrained  for  one  year  in  the  clerical  h^bit.  After- 
wards 'they  became  Benedictine  monks  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Michael  near  Bamberg.  Wishing  to 
go  t6  Rome  th^y  stopped  on  their  way  at  Ratisbon, 
where  was  at  tba*  time^  and  for  many  years  before, 
an  Jt^ish  i^cluse  named  Muricherdac,  or  MurcheVat, 
"who  lived  in  a  cell  without  being  a*member  of  any 
monastery-  j(*)  '  They  were  received  by  the  abbess 
Hemmaf,  whose  nunnery  was,  it  seems,  near  Muricher- 
ddc*«  cell.,  Marianus  communicated  his  intention  of 
yisfttng  Rome  to  that  holy  man,  wbo  advised  him  to 
pMl^  to  God  to  direct  him,  whether  it  wouldbe  bei- 
ter  to  do  so  or  to  remaiii  ^t  Ratisbon.  On  tbe  follow- 
ing night,  as  is,  said,  Marianus  being  asleep  thought 
"he  was  desired  to  stop  and  spend  tlje  femainder'  of 
his  life  in  the  place,  where  the  rising  sun  would  first 
$hine  upon  him.     The  next  morning  he  set  out  with 
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hk  companions  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Rome, 
but,  when  outside  of  the  city,  stopped  for  a  while  in 
Stt  Peter's  church,  and  prayed  there  for  a  prosperous 
journey.  Having  finished  his  prayer,  and  just  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  church,  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  struck  his  eyes,  upon  which,  recollecting  his 
dream,  he  determined  on  not  proceeding  further, 
,  and,  together  with  his  companions,  throwing  himself 
on  his  knees  thanked  God  for  having  pointed  out  to 
him  the  place,  where  he  siiould  live  and  die.  When 
this  circumstance  was  made  known  to  the  abbess 
Hemma,  she  made  over  to  M arianus  and  his  brethren 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  got  her  grant  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV.  then  king  of  Germany.  Se- 
veral pious  and  liberal  citi^ns,  among  whom  one 
Bezelin  distinguished  himself,  contributed  towards 
building  for  them  a  monastery.  (5) 

(I)  Chap.  xKiv.  J,2, 

|S]t  %e  BoUandists  have  at  9  Februaiy  a  Life  of  Marianus  from 
a  copy  taken  by  Father  Gamansius  a  Jesuit  from  a  MS.  of  a  Car- 
thusian monasteiy.  The  author  was  an  Irish  monk  of  Ratisbon, 
and  lived  in  the  12th  century.  He  says,  that  he  knew  Isaac  one 
of  Marianus'  monks,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years,  and 
qteaks  of  various  Irishmen  of  said  oentuiy,  and  of  Irish  monaste- 
lies  founded  after  the  death  of  Marianus.  In  fact  his  work  is  ra« 
tlier  a  histoiy  of  several  Irish  monasteries  established  in  Oemiany» 
commencing  with  that  of  St.  Peter's  of  Ratisbon,  than  a  LMk  of 
Marianus.  Having  observed  that  the  Irish  were  accustomed  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  and  touched  upon  Mansuetus,  St.  Patrick, 
Cdlumbkill,  Fursey,  Columbanus,  Gallus,  &c.  he  enters  upon  his 
subject,  which  is  all  through  relative  to  the  affiurs  of  Irish  monks 
exclusively.  In  the  account  of  Marianus  and  his  companions,  and 
of  other  Irishmen  either  his  contemporaries,  or  later  than  him, 
who  in  those  times  became  distinguished  in  Germany,  I  shall 
chiefly  follow  this  tract  together  with  the  learned  commentary  pre- 
fixed to  it  by  the  BoUandists.  ^ 

(S)  This  Otto  is  in  the  Life  of  Marianus  called,  by  mistake, 
bishop  of  Bambergr    He  had  been  indeed  a  canon  of  Bamberg ; 
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but  he  was  bishop  of  Radsbon  from  1060  to  1089.  The  Otto, 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  not  so  until  1102  several  years  after  the 
death  of  Marianus.  The  Bolkndists  think,  that  Marianus  and 
his  companions  went  in  the  first  place  to  Barabei;g.  Usher  was 
greatly  mistaken  in  plhcing  (Ind,  ChronJ)  the  aoival  of  Maria- 
nus and  his  companions  at  Ratisbon  as  late  as  A,  1090. 

{^)  Colgan  treats  (at  17  Januioy) ,  of  Muricherdac  ehiefl]^  from 
Raderus*  Bavaria  sancta.    The  Bollandists  observe,  that  he  had , 
no  authority  for  placing  him  at  that  day. 

(5)  See  Raderus  ap,  Colgan,  ib* 

'5«  Ti-  The  companions  of  Marianus,  whom  I  find 
mentioned  on  this  occasion,  ivere  John,  Candidus, 
and  Clemens.  (6)  JVIupicherdac  did  not  join  him- 
self to  them,  but  cpiflinued  in  his  cell  until  his 
death,  which  is  conjectured  to  Mve  occurred  about 
A.  D.  1080.  Yet  he  may  be  considered  as  the  fa- 
ther ,  of  this  monastery  ;  for  it  was  owing  to  the 
great  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  that  his 
countrymen  JVfarianus,  ^c.  were  encourag^  And 
enabled  to  establish  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
Ireland  that  this  monastery  was  formed,  several  pel*- 
sons  from  the  North,  whence  Marianus  himself  was, 
went  over  to  Ratisbon  apd  were  received  by  him,  so 
that  the  community  gradually  became  numerous. 
Some  time  after  its  being  well  established,  Clemens 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died ;  and  John  with- 
Avgff  to  Austria,  where  he  became  a  recluse  on 
Mount  Kottwich.  One  of  Marianus*  chief  occu- 
pations, and  probably  of  his  monks,  according  to  the 
old  practice  of  those  of  Ireland,  was  the  transcrib- 
ing of  books,  of  which  he  l^ft  a  great  number  in  his 
handwriting.  He  drew  lip  some  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  he 
collected  from  various  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
put  into  one  book,  in  honour  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  St,  Erard,  in  the  year  1074, 
the  seventh  of  his  peregrination.  (7)  It  is  said, 
that   Marianus  died  in   1088  ^    but  ou  what  day 
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is  not  known.  (8)  After  him  there  were  six  'abbots 
of  St.  Peter's  monastery,  all  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, nntil  Domnusy  who  was  from^  the  Souths  be- 
came the  first  abbot  of  the  new  monastery  of  St. 
James,  which  the  Irish  monks  erected  in  the  city  of 
Ratisbon,.  after  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century, 
and  to  which  that  of  St.  Peter's  became  subor- 
dinate, and  from  which  several  others  were  derived, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  that  period.  Yet 
1  may  be  allowed  to  observe  in  this  place,  that,  al- 
though the  Irish  monastery  of  Wurtzburg  is  usually 
reckoned  among  those  founded  after  St.  James'  of 
Ratisbon,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  existed^ 
perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  several  years  prior  totbat; 
of  St.  James  itself.  (9}  * 

(6)  Raderus  oinit»  Clemens,  who  is  named  in  tlie  Life  pul>* 
liehed  by  the  Bollandists^  Some  others  are  spoken  of;  but  it  is 
more  probable,  that  they  were  not  with  Marianus  from,  the  begin-  • 
iii^g»  The  BoUandists  observe,  that  Donatus,  who  is  reckoned: 
among  them  by  Aventinus,  is  noj;  mentioned  by  any  other  author. 
Aventinus  supposed,  that  Marianus  of  Ratisbon  was  the  same  as 
Marianus  Scotus,  and  had  \^  astray  Usher,  (see  Pr.  p,  736. ). 
who  afterwards  corrected  himself  (/3.  p.  1060), 

(7)  Aventinus  quotes  said  preface  from  a  iVf  5.  of  a-  monastery 
ot  Ratisbon.  Part  of  it  is  as  follows ;  **  Anno  Doraiuicae  Incar^- 
nationis  1074*— Marianus  Scotus  septirao  pcregrinationis  suae  anno 
ccdlegit  modicas  istas  undas  de  profunda  sanctorum,  Patrum  pe- 
lagOy  scilicet  Hieronymi,  Augustini,  Cassiodori,  Arnobii,  et  de 
opusculis  S.  Gregorii ;  et  pro  suae  animae  salute  in,  honorem  Sal- 
vaums,"  &c.  These  must  be  the  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms^ 
which  some  writers  have  attributed  to  Marianus  the  chronogra- 
pher ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  film ;  for  the  year 
1074  was  much  later  than  the  seventh  of  his  peregrination  or  ab- 
sence from  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  them  also  calls 
himself  Scotus  ;  but  all  the  Irish  of  that  period  were  so  denomi- 
nated in  the  continent.  Ware. has  not  this  Marianus  among  the 
Lash  writers ;  but  Harris,,  who  lived  later  and  had  better  opportu- 
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nitiei  (or  knowing  something  about  hiat,  ought  not  to  hare  oraftted 
him. 

(8)  Raderus  ass^ned  his  death  to  said  year,  which  the  BoUan- 
dists  consider  as  probable.  As  to  the  day,  they  could  not  deter-* 
mine  any  thing,  although  Gamansius  found  the  date  V«  idus  Febr^ 
(9th  of  February)  added  in  the  MS.  whence  he  copied  the  so  called 
Life  of  Marianus* 

(9)  We  have  seen,  {Chap.  xxiv.  §.  5*)  that  Gilda-na  naomb, 
bishop  of  Glendaloch,  became  ^bot  of  the  monks  of  Wurtzbuig, 
and  died  there  in  1085.  If  there  be  not  some  mistake  in  this  date , 
it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  an  Irish  establishment  in  that 
cky  before  the  foundation  of  St.  James's  of  Ratisbon,  which  is 
Hindered  probable  also  by  the  circumstance  of  its  apostle  St.  Kilian 
having  been  an  Irishman. 

§.  III.  Amcmg  several  martyrs,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  the  apostate  inhabitants  of  the  old  Sclavonia, 
we  find  a  venerable  Irishman,  John  bishop  of  Meek-, 
lenburgh.  To  what  has  been  said  of  him  elsewhere 
(10)  we  have  to  add,  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  north 
of  Germany  in  the  year  1057,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who 
appointed  him,  seemingly  about  1062,  bishop  of 
Mecklenburgh,  and  directed  him  to  Crothescale, 
prince  of  those  Sclavonians,  who  was  exceedingly 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  among  his 
subjects.  John  converted  and  baptized  many  thou* 
sands  of  them.  But  the  pagan  and  apostate  part  of 
that  ferocious  nation,  having  killed  Gothescale  and 
several  priests,  monks,  and  lay  Christians  in  1065, 
seized  upon  John,  and  after  cruelly  beating  him  with 
sticks  carried  him  about  as  a  show  through  all  their 
towns.  Stopping  at  Rethre,  their  capital,  and  find- 
ing him  still  inflexible  in  confessing  Jesus  Christy 
they  (^t  off  his  feet  and  hands,  and  at  length  his 
head,  on  the  loth  of  November  in  said  year.  Hav- 
ing thrown  the  body  iilto  the  street,  they  placed  the 
head  on  a  pike,  which  they  carried  about  as  a'  mark 
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of  triumpht  and  then  immolHted  to  their  god  Redi- 
gast-  (11) 

The  chronc^rapher  Marianus>.  Scotus^  whom  we 
left  at  Fulda^  where  he  spent  i;en  years,  (12)  was 
.removed  thence, .  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Mentz 
and  of  the  abbot  of  Fiihk,  in  the  year  1 069,  <>n  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  thii:d  of  April^  and 
went  to  Mentz,  where  he  was  again  shut  up  on  the 
10th  of  July.  (13)  He  remained  th^re  as  a  recluse 
until  1086,  in  which  year  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Martin's  of  Mentz  without  the  city.  (14)  His 
reputation  for  piety  was  very  great ;  and  a^  to  learn- 
ing he  has  been  ever  since  considered  as  one  of  the 
■  first  men  of  his^  times**  The  chronicle,  which  he 
continued  down  to  A.  D.  1083,  exceeds  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  which  the  middle  ages  have  produced,, 
and  would  appear  still  more  rcwspectable,  were  it  pub^ 
lished  entire.  He  has  left  also  Notes. on  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  annexied  to  a  copy  of  them  trans- 
cribed by  himself  in  the  y.^r  1079,  which  is  ^s^tant 
in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna.  Said,  notes,  al- 
though well  worthy  of  the  light,  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  been  as  yet  published.  ( 15)  It  may  be  con- 
jectured, th^t  he  was  author  also  of  some  excellent 
anonymous  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,;  which 
are  to  be  found  in  said  libraiy.  (16)  As  »to  the 
.  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  which  have  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  they  were  in  all  probability  no '  otner 
than  those,  that  were  written  by  his  namesake  of 
Ratisbon.  (17) 

(10)  Chap,  xsiu  j.  11. 

(11)  See  Fieuiy,  Hist.  EccL  L.  61.  §.  17.  and  L.  60.  §.  5S. 
Although  John  b  called  by  Fleury  EcqssQis  ia  consequence  of 
hifi  having  been  named  by  some  writers  aScotitSy  according  to  tlie 
usual  denomination  of  the  Irish  of  thpse  times  in  the  j|pntinenty 

.  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
Trithemius  says  in  the  Chronkon  Hirsaugiense  at  A.  1064-)  that 
ia  these  times  came  Jolm  a  monk  from  Ireland^  that  he  poached 
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with  gr^at  ieal  in  the  territoxy  uf  Mecklenbuigh,  and  was  placed 
by  the  Pope  as  bishop  over  the  people  of  that  country,  where  he 
reodVed  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Trithemius'  words  are  quoted 
and  followed  by  Menard  in  the  Benedictine  martyrology.  (See 
Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p,  407>)  Adam  pf  Bremen  makes  mention  of 
John  more  than  once,  and  relates  his  martyrdom,  tiistor*  Eccles* 
L*  4.  c.  12.     See  also  Mabillcm,  Annal.  Bened,  ad  A^  1065. 

(12)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  S. 

pS)  Marianus  has  at  A^  1069;  **  Ego  miser  Marianus,  jussu 
tpiscopi  Moguntiensis  et  abbatis  Fuldensis,  fena  6  ante  Palmas,  S 
BOnis  AprSfe,  post  annos  decern  meae  inclusionis  SQlutus,  de  dusa 
in  Fulda ad Moguntiam  veniet in  festivitate  Septem  iratrum  se- 
cundo  indudor." 

(14)  Dodediin,  the  continuatoip  of  Marianus*  chronide,  writefi* 
at  if.  1086;  '^  Marianus  Scotus.etindusus  obiit^  et  apud  sane* 
turn  Martinum  sepelitur."    See  also  Mabillon,  Annal.  Ben,  ad  A* 
1083.  ' 

(15)  We  owe  the  knowledge  ci  this  valuable  MS.  to  Lambe* 
dus,  who  informs  us>  f  Comment  de  Bibliath^  Caes,  Vindohon  Lt 

'  2.  cap.  8.  p.  749.)  that  it  is  the  49th  among  the  Latin  theological 
MSS.  <<  quo  (he  says)  continentur  omnes  Epistolae  S.  Pauli 
^  ^postoli  celeberrimi  chronographi  Mariani  Scoti,  monachi  Ful- 
*<  densis,  propria  manu  anno  Christi  1079  exaratae,  et  ab  eodem 
**  aiinoCationibus  marginalibus  et  interlinearibus,  hactenus  quidem 
i*  nondum  editis,  editu  tamen  dignissimisy  illustratae ;  in  quarum 
*'  fine  haec  ipsius  l^tur  subscriptio :  Explicit  Epistda  ad  Ht" 
**  hraeos^  hehens  verstis  DCCC  In  honore  Individuae  Trinitu* 
"  tis  Marianus  Scottus  scripsit  hunc  librum  suis  yratribus  'pert" 
'*  grinis.  Anima  ejus  requiescet  in  pace,  propter  Deum  devote 
"  dicitey  Amen,-xvu  Kal.  Juniiy  hodiejeria  vi.  anno  Domini 
<«  MLXXVIIIL"  At  fol.  10  of  said  MS.  are  these  words  in  his 
handwriting ;  '<  x  KaL  April,  anno  Domini  MLXXVlIII  Ma^ 
'*  riani  miseri  Domine  miserere,^  It  mi^t  be  suipected  that  this 
Marianus  was  the  ohe  of  Ratisbon,  of  whom  above  ;  but  lEiis  styling 
himself  miseri  is  sufHdent  t»  show,  that  he  was  the  chronograi^er, 
who  wA  in  (he  habit  of  calling  liimself  miser  Marianus,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  chronicle  at  A.  1028  and  1069* 

(16)  Lambedus  just  before  his  account  of  the  MS,  of  St.  PauFs 
Epistles,  &€.  makes  mention  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
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iUuslmted  with  very  good  nmigiiial  and  interKnear  aimotaiions.  It 
^>peared  to  him  as  written  about  GOO  yean  befose-his  time ;  and 
he  adds  that  the  handwriting  is  very  like  that  of  the  MS*  now 
spoken  of.  This,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  for  attributing 
it  to  Marianus. 

(17)  See  above  Nat.  7«  Concerning  some  other  works  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  the  reader  may  oon« 
suit  Harris,  Writers  at  Marianus* 

S-  IV.  Moeliosa,  archbishop  of  Armi^li,  having 
held  the  see  for  S7  years,  (18)  died  afler  a  long 
t^Qrse  of  penance  on  Uie  20th  of  December,  A«  D* 
1091 ;  (19)  and  his  place  was  immediately  occupied 
by  Domnald,  son  of  Amalgaid,  and  in  all  appearance 
a  brotlier  of  Moeliosa.  ^20)  Nothing  is  i^d  of  hia 
election ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  he  usurped 
that  situation  in  virtue  of  the  pretended  abominable 
right  of  hereditary  succession.  He  was  one  of  those 
lay  pseudo-archbishops,  who  were  a  disgrace  to 
Armagh  and  to  the  whole  Irisb  church«  Yet  in 
1092  he  made  a  visitation  of  KineUEoguin  or  the 
O'Neill's- country  of  Tyrone,  and  in  1094  of  Mun« 
ster  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  (21)  a  visitation, 
which  could  not  be  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  dues  according  to  what 
was  called  the  Law  of  St.  Patrick.  During  his 
kicurabency  great  abuses  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  to  add  to  the  evils  caused  by  bad  men,  a 
dreadful  plague  raged  in  1095,  which  swept  away  a 
vast  number  of  people.  To  guard  against  further 
misfortunes,  which  the  whole  nation  was  apprehen- 
sive  of^  and  which  some  persons  had  pretended  to 
foretel,  it  was  resolved  by  Domnald  and  the  clergy 
of  all  Ireland,  that  during  every  month  of  the  year 
I096  a  fast  should  be  observed  from  Wednesday  until 
the  following  Sunday,  and  that  only  one  mfld  should 
he  allowed  on  every  day  of  the  wholeyear,  excepting 
Sundays  and  the  great  .festivals.  1  he  people  will 
lingly  submitted  to  this  regulation,  became  ferVent 
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in  tlieiF  prai^rs,  and  made  many  piouB/ a^j:iiig$» 
while  tfce  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  endowed  churchest 
heretofore  distressed,  with  lands  and  immunities*  (2^) 
In  1099  Coeiicomraeh  O'Boiffill,  or  Boil,  was  con- 
secrated on  Whit-sunday  sumagan  or  actings  bishop 
for  the  see  of  Armagh.  (23)  Who  was  his  iinme- 
diate  predecessor  in  that  edacity,  I  do  not  find  re- 
eorded.  Domnald  greatly  exerted  himself  towards 
putting  a  stop  to  the  wars,-  that  raged  in  Ireland 
between  the  northern  and  southern  princes,  whom 
he  induced  in  said  year  1099  to  abstain  from  an  in- 
tended great  battle  and  to  conclude  a  truce  for  one 
year.  (24)  In  1101  he  prevailed  on  Domnald 
Mac  Lochlin  to  discharge  out  of  prison  Donat 
O'Heochadha,  prince  of  Ulidia,  an  eastern  tef^itory 
of  Ulster,  and  in  1 102  procured  a  truce  for  one  ye^r 
between  that  powerful  king  apd  Murtogh  O'Brian. 
(23)  But  they  quarrelled  again  in  1 103,  and  Mur- 
,togh  marched  into  Ulster  with  a  great  army,  consist- 
ing of  the  forces  of  Leth-mogha,  and,  having,  be- 
sieged Armagh  for  isome  time,  and  committed  various 
depredations,  at  length  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
jVf agh-Choba  in  Tyrone,  in  which  he  ^as  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin  and  the 
northerns.  (26)  The  archbishop,  as  he  was  called, 
still  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  such  dread- 
ful occurrences,  and.  accordingly  went  to  Dubliii  kt 
1105  (27)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  durable 
peace  between  those  two  kings.  He  was  there  taken 
grievously  ill,  and  was  conveyed,  on  his  way  to 
Armagh,  to  the  church  of  Domnach-airthir-e^hna, 
where  he  received  Extreme  unction,  and  thence  to 
Armagh,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  August  in 
said  year  and  was  honourably  buried  (28)  Domnald 
was  succeeded  by  Celsiis  on  the  23d  of  September 
following^ 

(18)  Chap.  XXI v»  §.  4. 

ti9)  Tr»  Tk,  p.  29d.     Wate  (Bishopi  at  MaelisaJ  has  24 
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Deeember,  A.  1092.  .  Whether  the  day  was  %  or  24,  »  of 
little  consequence ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  change  the  year 
1091  into  1092.  Q'Flaherty  in  his  MS.  catalogue  has  retained 
1091. 

(20)  TV.  Th.  ib. 

(21)  Ib.  According  to  the  Annals  of  Inni&llen  at  A.  1094  he 
made  a  tour  of  all  Ireland. 

(22)  See  Tr,  Th..  ib.  and  Annals,  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  1095- 
1096.  In  the  Tr.  Th.  it  is  said,  that  a  bad  omen,  connected  with 
a  sort  of  prophecy,  was  taken  from  the  circumstance  of  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (not  that  of  his  nativi^,  bat  that  of  hifide* 
cdlation,  29  August)  being  to  fall  in  1096  on  a  PridayJ  Con- 
cerning this  silly  cause  of  alavm  the  Annals  now  rd!erred  to 
have  nothing ;  nor  could  it  have  had  any  weight  except  with 
fools.  There  were  motirefi^  enough  for  dreadii^  the  divine  ven^ 
geance  and  for  repenting,  without  recBrring  to  such  an  idle  spe- 
culation. 

(23)  TV.  Th.  ib.  and  Ware,  Armagh  at  Donald. 

(24)  TV.  Th.  ib.  and  Annals  of  InnisfaUen  at  1099. 

(25)  TV.  Th.  ib.  Murtagh  had  in  the  preceding  year  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Domnald,  and  destroyed  his  palaces  of  O^hleach, 
or  Aileach,  and  of  Coleraine. 

(26)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1103,  Magh-Choba,  or  the 
|rfain  of  Choba,  was  in  Tyrone  (see  Colgan's  Topographical  index 
^  TV.  Th.J  and  was  piobabfy  where  the  village  now  called  Coagh 
is  situated.  Harris  is  quite  wrong  in  stating,  (Archbishops  of 
Armagh  at  Donald  J  that  the  truce,  which  said  Donald  had  brought 
about  in  i  102,  was  kept  onfbot  by  him  until  1106. 

(27)  Ware,  still  persisting  in  his  stystem  of  addmg  a  year  to  the 
dates,  has  changed  1105  into  1106 ;  but  O'Flaherty  fMS.  cata- 
logue) has  retained  it. 

(28)  Tr.  Th.  p.  299.  Coljjan  says,  (ib.  p.  272.)  that  there 
was  a  church  called  Domnach^airthir  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh  ;'' 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  part  of  it.  Ware  gives  a  different 
account  of  Domnald's  death,  according  to  which  he  fell  sick 
qn  his  return  to  Armagh  and  died  at  Duleek,  whence  his  re- 
mains were  carried  to  Armagh.  He  adds  that  Domnald  was  68 
years  of  age. 
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§.  V.  Donatus  or  Donogh  O'Haingly,.  bishop  of 
Dublin,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1095,  (29)  had 
for  successor  his  nephew  Samuel  O'Haingly,  who 
had  been  a  Benedictine   monk   of  St.   Alban's   in 
England,  and  of  whom    an    old  tvriter    gives    us 
the   following    circumstantial    account.      **  In  the 
•*  year  1095  there  came  to  Anselm  a  certain  monk 
••  of  the  monastery  of  St.   Alban's^   an  ^  Irishman, 
natned  SamneL     Upon  the  death  of  Donatus,  of 
happy  memory,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Dublin,   he 
wws  elected  by  Miirierdach  (Murtogh  O'Brian) 
and  the  clergy  and  people  to  the  bishopric  of  that 
city,  and  by  a  general  decree  directed,  according 
to  old  custom,  to  Anselm,  to  be  consecrated  by 
*'  him.     Anselm  assenting  to  their  election  and  pe- 
**  tition,    having  kept   this  man  with   himself  for 
"  some  time  ia  an  honorable  manner,  and  diligently 
"  instructed  iiim  bow:  he  should  conduct  himself  in 
*•  in  the  honse  of  God,  received  from  him  his  pro- 
*'  fession  of  canonical  obedience  according  to  old 
*•  custom,  and  promoted  him  to  the  episcopal  office 
**  at  Winchester  on  the  octave  of  the  following  Eas- 
*•  ter,  being  assisted  by  four   of  his  suffragan  bi- 
•'  shops.     This  new   prelate,    strengthened  by  the 
••  benediction  of  so  great  a  father^  and  by  his  let- 
tersto  the  aforesaid  king  and  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Ireland,  written  as  testimonials  of  his 
consecration,  returned  to  his  country  with  joy, 
••  and  was  received  in  his  see  with  honour  according 
'•^to  the  usage,  of  that  land."  (30)     SamuePs  pro- 
fession was  in  these  terms ;  **  I  Samuel,  chosen  for 
"  the  government  vof  the  church  of  Dublin,  which  is 
^*  situated  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  consecrated  bishop 
**  by  thee.  Reverend  father  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
"  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,,  and  primate   of 
<*  all  Britain,  do  promise,  that  I  will  observe  cano- 
•*  nical  obedience  in  all  things  to  thee  and  all  thy 
"  successors."    (31)     Of  Samuel's   proceedings    I 
find  very  little  recorded  except  some  circumstances 
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mentioned  in.  a  letter  written  to  Urn  ,  by  Anselm, 
^32)  in  which  he  cpmplains,  1.  that  Samuel  freely 
aisposed  of  and  gave  to  strangers  the  books,  gar- 
ments, and  other  church  ornaments,  which  the 
archbishop  Lanfranc  had  made  a  present  of  through 
his  uncle  Donatus  for  the  use  of  his  church.  (SS) 
Anselm  says  that,  if  this  be  true,  he  wonders  at  his 
doing  so,  whereas  those  articles  were  not  given  to 
Donatus  but  to  the  church,  as  the  brethren  of  Can- 
terbury could  prove;  and  accordingly  he  admo- 
nishes and  desires  him  to  get  speedify  restored  any 
such  part  of  them  as  might  have  been  alienated  from 
the  church.  2.  He  adds ;  **  I  have  heard,  that 
*^  you  expel  and  disperse  th^  monks,  who  were  col- 
*^  lected  in  said  churcli  for  its  service,  and  that  you 
"  refuse  to  receive  those  who  are  willing  to  return. 
**  If  it  be  so^  this  does  not  become  you  ;  ^for  it  is  your 
'<  duty  rather  to  assemble  the  scattered  than  to  scatter  . 
"  the  assembled.  Therefore  I  order  you  that,  if  any  -^  \ 
*^  of  them  have  been  cast  out,  and  wish  to  return 
**  and  keep  themselves  in  the  service  of  God  und^ 
^^  obedience,  you  do  receive  them,  and  with  paternal 
<<  affection  carefully  look  to  their  welfare ;  unless, 
'^  what  God  forbid,  there  may  be  some  cause  in  their 
*<  conduct,  which  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done." 
3.  Anselm  then  tells  him ;  ^'  I  have  also  heard,  that 
**  you  make  the  Cross  be  carried  before  you  on  the 
^*  way  ;  which  if  it  be  true,  I  cDiiimand  you  not  to 
<<  do  so  again ;  for  this  privilege  does  not  belong 
''  except  to  an  archbishop,  who  has  been  confirmed 
'^  with  the  pall  by  the  Roman  pontiff;  nor  is  it  fit, 
**  that  by  any  presumption  relative  to  an  unusual 
^*  thin^  you  should  appear  remarkable  and  repre- 
^*  hensible  to  men."  At  what  time  this  letter  was 
written,  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  must  have 
been  aftter  Malchus  was  seated  in  the  new  see  of  Wa^ 
terford,  whereas  it  was  directed  to  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  be  delivered  in  person  to  Samuel.  (34)    This 
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bishop's  incumbency  was  rather  along  ene^  as  he 
lived  until  the  4th  of  July,  A.  D,  1 1 2 1 .  (35)    . 

(29)  Chap,  XXIV.  f .  IS. 

(30)  Eadma*,  Hutoria  N&oourm,  L.  %  jSee  also  Ware, 
Bishops  at  Samuel  G'Hain^y. 

(31)  ^p.  Usher,  iSy^og^  towards  the  end* 

(32)  This  letter  is  the  39th  in  the  SyUoge^  and  the  72d  of  the 
third  book  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Anselm's  works. 

(33)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  f  •  13. 

(34)  The  letter  of  Anselfti  to  Malchus,  accompanying  that  to 
Samuel,  is  the  38th  in  the  Sylloge,  In  it  is  a  summary  of  Anselm's 
complaints,  who  adds,  that  he  orders  the  people  of  Dublin  to  pre- 
vent the  letting  out  of  the  articles  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
desires  him  to  expostulate,  mnm  voce,  with  Samuel,  and  advise 
him  to  obey  his  admonition.  At  this  letter  to  Malchus  Usher 
m^ed  about  A.  1110,  which,  were  it  correct,  would  be  also  the 
date  of  the  one  to  Samuel.  Ware  and  Harris  C Bishops  of  Wa- 
terjbrd  at  Malchus)  have  followed  Usher.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  so  late,  whereas  Anselm  died  on  tlie  21st  of  April,  A*  D* 
1 109.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  written  in  a  rather  early  part  of 
SamueFs  incumbency.  The  mighty  antiquary  Xedwich  says, 
(p.  439)  that  Samuel  ejected  the  monks  in  1110,  /.  e.  a  year  after 
Ansehn's  death. 

(35)  Ware 'at  Samuel  0*Haingly.  Harris  observ^,  that  the 
Annals  of  Mary*s  Abltey  assign  his  death  to  1122.  But,  besides 
the  Book  of  obits  of  Christ-church,  the  ccmtinuator  of  Florence  of 
Worcester,  a  contemporary  writer,  points  out  A,  1121,  whereas 
at  this  year  he  has  the  election  and  CQnsecr9tion  of  Gregory  the 
successor  of  Samuel.  I  do  not  understand,  why  Usher,  wlx)  in 
his  Note  on  the  letter  of  the  people,  ^c.  of  Dublin,  when  sending 
Gregory  over  to  England,  quotes  the  words  of  said  continuator, 
yet  at  said  letter  (the  40th  in  the  SyUoge)  marks  in  the  margin  A. 
1122.  And  in  his  Discourse^  &e.  (chap,  8.)  He  says  that  Gre- 
gory was  sent  in  1122  to  be  consecrated.  It  would  seem  then 
that  he  assigned  Samuel's ^eath  to  said  year;  but  iE  wiH  be  seen 
that  he  was  raistaiken  as  to  the  time  of  Gregory's  consecration. 

§.  VJ.  Meanwhile  Waterford  became  an  episcopal 
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see,  and  Malclms,  now  mentioned,  was  appointed  its 
first' bishop,  having  been  elected  .by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  that  city  and  by  the  king  Murtogh 
O'JBrian,  Domnald  bishop  of  Cashel^  and  the  prince 
Dermod  brother  to  the  king,  which  election  was 
approved  of  by  various  bishops.  Waterford,  although 
a  Danish  city,  was  subject  to  Murtogh ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  in  imitation  of  their  brethren  of  Dublin, 
wished  to  be  connected  in  spirituals  with  the  Nor- 
mans of  England  and  with  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Murtogh  complied  with  their  wish,  and  joined  them 
in  a  letter  to  Anselm,  (36)  in  which  they  say,  that 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time  blind  to  their  spiritual 
welfare,  but  that  the^  have  at  length  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  subject  to  a  bishop.  "  Therefore 
"  we  (the  clei^y  and  people  of  the  town  of  Water- 
"  ford)  and  our  king  Murchertac  (Murtogh)  and 
"  the  bishop  Domnald,  and  Dermeth  (Dermod) 
"  our  duke,  (37)  brother  of  the  king,  have  chosen 
"  this  priest  Malchus,  a  monk  of  the  bishop  Wal- 
"  cbelm  of  Winchester,  (38)  very  well  known  to 
'*  us,  of  noble  birth  and  morals,  versed  in  apostolical 
^^  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  faith  a  Catholic, 
"  prudent,"  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  qualifications 
required  by  St.  Paul.  They  request  that  Anselm 
may  ordain  him  bishop  for  them  ;  and  to  show  with 
what  unanimity  the  election  was  carried,  are  sub- 
joined the  signatures  of  Murtogh  king,  Dermod 
duke,*  Domnald  bishop,  Idunan  bishon  ~of  Meath, 
Samqel  bishop  of  Dublin,  Ferdomnacti  bishop  of 
the  Lagenians,  &c»  ^89) 

Malchus  went  witli  this  letter  to  England  in  the 
year  1096,  (40)  and  was  kindly  receivea  by  Anselm, 
who  having^  found  him  worthy  of  the  episcopacy, 
and  received  his  profession  of  obedience,  consecrated 
friA  bishop  at  Canterbury  on  the  28th  of  December 
iti  Said  year,  being  assisted  by  Ralph,  bishop  of  Chi- 
Chester,  and  Gundulph  of  Rochester.  (41 )  Malchus* 
profesMon  was  in  these  words ;  '*  I  Malphus,  elected 
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for  the  church  of  Waterford^  and  to  be  consecrated 
bishop  by  thee.  Reverend  father  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and  primate  of 
all  Britain,  do  promise  that  I .  will  observe  canonical 
obedience  in  all  things  to  thee  and  to  all  thy  suc- 
cessors/* (42)  When  returned  to  Waterford, 
Malchus  and  his  Danish  flock  erected  the  cathedral 
dedicated  tp  the  Holy  Trinity.  (43)  Concerning 
him  I  find  nothing  further  related,  unless  he  was  the 
same  as  the  holy  Malchus,  who  became  bishop  of 
Lismore,  and  who  is  so  much  praised  by  St.  Bernard. 
But  of  this  lower  down-. 

(S6)  This  letter  is  in  Eadmer*s  Histor.  Nov.  L.  2,  and  in 
Usher's  S^Uoge,  No.  34.  It  is  thus  headed;  '<  Ansdmo,  Dei 
gratia  Anglorufii  archiepiscopo,  et  omnibus  dioecesis  suae  epis- 
copiSf  Clerus  et  populus  oppidi  Wcttqfordiaey  cum  rege  Murcher^ 
tacho  et  episcopo  Domnaldo,  salutem  in  Domino'* 

(d7)  tJence  it  appears,  that  Dertnod  was  then  governor  of  Wa« 
terford.  He  had  submitted  to  his  brother  Murtogh  in  1093,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  by  the  most 
sacred  oaths,  to  remain  henceforth  in  peace  with  each  other. 
( Aiuials  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  1093.) 

(38)  Although  Malchus  ha4  been  a  Benedictine  noonk  at  Win- 
chester, he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  as  his  contemporary  Eadmer 
informs  us,  {Joc^  cit.)  when  speaking  of  his  Irish  electors  he  says, 
that  they  chose  a  man  of  their  own  nation  named  Malchus* 

(39)  In  the  Latin  original  the  signatures  are  as  follows.  '<  Ego 
Murchertacus  rex  Hibemia  suhscripsi.    Ego  Dermeth  duxjrater 

,  regis  subscripsi'  Ego  Domnaldus  episcopus  subscripsi.  Ego 
Idunan  episcopus  Midiae  subscripsi.  Ego  Samuel  Dublinensis 
subscripsi.  Ego  Ferdomnachus  Ljageniensium  episcopus  subscripsi^ 
S(C.  There  were  several  other  signatures,  which  are  not  come 
'  down  to  us.  Of  Idunan  and  Ferdomnach  we  have  seen  already 
(Chap.  XXIV.  §*6.);  and  that  Donmald,  alias  Dofnald,  was  not, 
as  Usher  thought,  (^Not.  to  Ep.  28.  SyUoge)  Domnald  of  Aimagfa, 

.  but-Domnald  of  Cashel  (see  Chap,  xxiv.  $.  6.)  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  bishops,  who  signed  that  letter^  were 

*  f ubjects  of  Murtogh,  as  king  of  the  southern  lialf  of  Irdand« 
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Novr  Domnald  of  Armagh  belonged  to  the  iiortliem  half,  wliich 
was  then  ruled  by  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin.  Harris  was  therefore 
i%ht  {Bishops  of  Waterfbrd  at  Makhus)  in  stating,  that  Domflidd« 
who  subscribed  the  letter,  was  the  one  of  Cashel.  But  he  was 
egregiously  mistaken  (ib,  and  Bishops  of  Dawn,  p,  195.)  in 
making  Samuel  bishop  of  Down,  instead  of  Dublin.  The  obser- 
Tation  now.  made  with  regard  to  Domnald  of  Armagh  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  bishop  of  Down  was  connected  witli 
the  transactions  of  king  Murtogh  or  of  the  southerns.  Harris  was 
led  astray  by  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  {Councils,  &c.)  who  at  the 
signatures  to  the  Waterford  letter  have  Samuel  Dunensis,  instead  of 
Dublinensis,  They  in  their  turn  were  deceived  by  a  corrupt  read- 
ing in  the  text  of  Eadmer,  and  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Bene- 
dictine edition,  (£«•  2*p,  4*4.)  where  Samuel  is  called  Dunnd- 
mensis,  u  f.  of  Durham^  Knowing  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
introduce  a  bishop  of  Durham  signing  a  letter  from  Waterford, 
they  changed  Dunnelmensis  into  Dunensis ;  and  hence  Harris  has 
honoured  Down  with  a  bishop,  which  it  never  had.  It  is  strange, 
that  Wilkins  did  not  look  into  Usher*s  Sylloge,  where  he  would 
have  found  the  genuine  reading  Dublinensis* 
,  ^40)  This  is  the  year  marked  by  Ware,  (at  Malchus)  and  be- 
fore him  by  Usher  as  the  date  of  the.  letter.  Spelman  ( Councils, 
Tom,  2.  p.  20.)  assigns  it  to  1097.  But  the  other  date  is  more 
correct.  For  Eadmer  states,  that  it  was  received  some,  seemingly 
short,  time  after  William  Rufus  had  passed  over  to  Normandy  to 
take  possession  of  that  dutchy,  which  was  mortgaged  to  him  by 
his  brother  Robert.  Now  it  is  known,  that  William  went  to  Nor- 
mandy in  1096 ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  arrival  of  Malchus  at 
Canta'bury  was  very  late  in  the  year.  Besides,  Anselm  was 
not  in  England  in  1097  at  the  time  of  the  year,  in  which  Malchus 
went  thither.  (See  Fleury,  Z.  64.  f .  49.)  Wilkins  is  exceedingly 
wrong  [ConcU,  Sfc,  Vol.  1.  ;;.  375.)  in  affixing  this  letter  to  A^ 
1100.  Surely  he  might  have  known  from  Eadmer,  that  it  was 
received  while  William  was  absent  from  England,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  time  before  the  year  1100.  (See  Rapin,  History 
Sfc*  at  WiUiam  Rtifus.) 

(41)  Eadmer,  loc.  cit  and  Ware  at  Malchus. 

(42)  S^foge  towards  the  end. 

(43)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  29.  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Malchus. 

^  VOL.  IV.  C 
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5  VII.   There  is  extant  a  letter  written  by  An- 
selm    in    1095  to    the   bishops    Domnald,  who  is 
called  senior^  Donat,  and  all  the  other  bishops  in 
Ireland.  {44)     It  is  plain,  "^that  Donat  was  Donat 
O'Haingly   of  Dublin  ;    but   it   may  be   doubted 
whether  Domnald  was  the  one  of  Armagh  or  the 
other  of  Cashel,     Its  being  a  general  letter  to  all 
the  Irish  prelates,  and  his  calling  Domnald  se?iior,  as 
if  invested  with  a  superior  jurisdiction,  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  he.  was  the  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Yet  the  title  senior  may  have  been  given  by  him 
merely  with  relation  to  the  age  of  Doipnald,  that 
is,  the  one  of  Cashel,    whom  he  knew  to  be  far 
advanced  in  life,  as  he  had  corresponded  with  An- 
selm*s  predecessor  Lanfranc  since,  at  least,  the  year 
1081.  (45)     And  even  did  he  allude  ta  dignity, 
Domnald  of  Cashel  might  have  been  styled  senior  ; 
for,  besides  his  having  been  called  archbishop,   it  is 
clear  that  the  bishops  of  Cashej  were  at  this  time 
distinguished  by,  at  least,  an  honorary  precedency 
over  the   others  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 
which     constituted      the     kingdofti     of    Murtogh 
O'JBrien ;    and  hence  Donald's   name  occurs  first 
among  the  signatures  of  the  bishops  to  the  Water- 
ford  letter  above   spoken,  of.     Add,   that  he  was 
undoubtedly  better  known  to  Anselm  than  Domnald 
of  Armagh ;  and  Anselm  seems  to  have  been  very   ^ 
little   acquainted   with   either  the   ecclesiastical  or 
civil   state  of   Ireland,   extjept   as  far  as   regarded 
Murtogh*s  kingdom.     In  this  letter  he  tells  them, 
how  he  had   been   forced  to   accept   of  the  arch- 
bishopric   of   Canterbury,  but   that,   while  endea- 
vouring to  perform   his  duty  and  correct  abuses,  he 
made  himself  several  enemies,  and  was  then  suf- 
fering great  tribulations,  and  that  persons,  who  had 
submitted  to  his  jurisdiction,  now  refuse  to  obey 
him.  (46)      He  therefore  requests  the  prayers  of 
his  fellow  bishops  of  Ireland  that  God  may  re-es- 
tablish harmony,  bring  over  his  enemies,   and  m^y 
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them  all  live  (Kmformably  with  his  holy  will.  Next, 
he  exhorts  them,  notwithstanding  their  living  and 
thinking  properly,  to  be  watchful  in  maintaining 
the  Church  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  advises 
them  that,  if  certain  difficult  cases  relative  to  reli- 
gious matters  should  occur,  which  could  not  be  ca- 
nonicidly  determined  among  themselves,  they  may, 
according  to  a  duty  of  charity,  inform  him  of  them, 
AS  it  is  better  that  they  should  receive  counsel  and 
comfort  from  him  than  run  the  risk  of  violating  any 
of  the  commandments  of  God.  Among  the  eccle- 
siastical cases,  on  which  they  might  consult  him,  he 
specifies  the  consecrations  of  bishops,  but  .makes  no 
complaint  relative  to  that  or  any  other  subject  of 
Imh  practice. 

(44)  ThTs  letter  is  the  S3d  in  the  Si/Uoge,  and  in  Gerberon's 
edition  of  St.  Ansehn*s  wodcs  i$  the  8th  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
books  of  epistles* 

(45)  C*ap.  XXIV,  J.  6. 

(46)  Anselm  alhides  to  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  king 
Winiam  Rufus,  against  him  in  1095,  and  the  conduct  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish bi^ops,  who  in  the  assembly  of  Rockingham  promised  the 
king  that  they  would  not  obey  him  any  longer.  (See  Fleuiy*  £r. 
64-f.25.) 

§.  VIII.  Yet,  although  Anselm  spoke  only  in  ge- 
neral terms  without  mentioning  any  particular  abuse, 
or  insinuating  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  guilty  of 
any  negligence,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  an  eye  to 
certain  irregularities,  which,  he  says  in  two  letters 
of  his  to  the  king  Murtogh,  (47)  were  reported  to 
be  prevalent  in  Ireland.  After  some  compliments 
and  praises  of  the  king  for  his  excellent  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  he  requests  of  him  to  consider 
whether  there  be  any  practices  followed  ia  Ireland, 
which  require  correction,  and,  if  there  be,  to  exert 
himself  to  get  them  reformed.  For,  he  says,  it  is 
Ciimoured  here  (in  England)  that  marriages  are  dis- 

c  2 


^  \ 
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solved  in  your  kingdom  without  any  reason,  and 
that  men  exchange  wives  just  as  others  would  horses 
or  whatsoever  sort  of  commodity.  It  is  added,  that 
persons  near  akin  cohabit,  under  the  name  of  wed- 
lock or  otherwise,  in  opposition  to^  the  canonical 
rules.  (48;  He  then  directs  him,  in  case  he  be  not 
4icquainted  with  the  passages  of  the  Holy  scriptures, 
whicli  condemn  these  antichristian  customs,  to  order 
Jiis  bishops  and  clergy  to  announce  them  to  him,  that 
be  may  be  enabled  to  know  how  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  abuses.  Then  he  tells  him  that  it  is  reported, 
that  in  Ireland  bishops  are  appointed  without  fixed 
sees,  and  'Consecrated  by  one  bishop  alone.  The^ 
practices  are,  he  observes,  contrary  to  the  canons, 
as  in  fact  they  were,  with  regard  to  bishops  strictly 
so  called.  (49)  He  justly  states,  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  made  a  bishop,  unless  there  ^be  a  district  and 
people  assigned  for  him,  whidi  he  is  to  govern;  and 
that  it  is  a  wise  rule,  that  he  should  be  consecrated 
by,  at  least,  three  bishops.  In  what  year  these  let- 
ters were  written,  I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  it  was  not  long  after  Anselm  had 
consecrated  Samuel  O'Haingly,  through  whom  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Murtogh's  high  rank,  power,  and  character.  (50) 
There^is  a  short  letter  from  Murtogh  to  Anselm, 
written  after  the  year  1 1 00  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.  of  England,  in  which  he  thanks  him  for 
hfis  goodness  in  continuing  to  pray  for  him,  and  for 
his  kindness  in  having  on  seme  occasion  succoured 
his  son  in  law  Ernulph.  (51) 

In  the  year  1101  Murtogh  convened  a  great  as-  . 
sembly  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland  at  Cashel, 
in  which  he  made  over  that  hitherto  royal  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Munster,  and  dedicated  it  to  God  and  St; 
Patrick.  (52)  In  1102  he  concluded  a  peace  for 
twelve  months  with  Magnus  the  powerful  king  of  # 
Norway,  and  of  the  Hebrides  and  Mann,  who  in  the 
following  year,  while  preparing  an  expedition  for  the 
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subjugation  of  all  Ireland,  was,  when  exploring  tlie 
country,  killed,  tc^ther  with  almost  all  his  fol* 
lowers,  by  the  Irish  in  Ulster,  and  buried  near  St. 
Patrick's  church  in  Dawn.  (53)  Murtogh  was  so 
much  respected  by  the  Northmen  of  Mann  and  the 
Hebrides,  that  upon  the  death  of  Lagmann  their 
king,  who  had  been  a  son  of  Godred  Crouan,  (54) 
their  nobles  petitioned  him  to  send  tiiem  a  person  of 
royal  blood,  who  should  govern  them  as  king  until 
Olave,  another  son  of  Godred,  would  be  of  age. 
Murtogh  sent  them  bis  nephew  Donald  son  of  his 
brother  Teige  or  Thady,  (55)  who,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, neglecting  the  directions  of  his  mas- 
ter and  uncle,  who  had  commanded  hiih  to  rule  that 
kingdom  with  mildness  and  moderation,  acted  in  a 
quite  opposite  manner,  and  behaved  so  tyrannically, 
that  after  three  years  all  the  chiefs  of  the  islands 
united  against  him,  and  made  him  fly  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  returned  no  more  among  them,  (^56). 

(47)  These  two  letters  ace  the  35th  and  theSG^th  in  the  St^gCy 
and  in  AnseUiis  works,  JL  3»  Ep,  14*2 — 147.    They  are  both  di- 
rected to  Muriardach  (Murtogh)  the  glorious  king  ofJreland,  and 
are  so  like  each  other  that  the  latter  seenis  to  be  only  an  improved 
copy  of  the  ibrmer,  or  vice  versa.    In  either  of  them  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  other,  nor  any  thing  to  show,  that  Anselm  wrote 
twice  to  Murtogh  concerning  the  points  treated  of  in  them,     I 
therefore  suspect,  that  they  are  only  various  copies  of  one  and  tlie 
same  letter,  which  having  been  found  among  Anselm's  papers, 
were  published  by  Picard  as  distinct  letters,  and  from  him  by 
Ushef,  who  thought  that  the  one  which  he  calls  Ep*  36.  was 
written  not  to  Muriardach  0*Brtan  but  to  Murchertagh  or  Mur- 
fogh,  prince  of  Leinster,  and  fath^  of  the  famous  Dermod  Mac- 
Murrogh*    But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  Anselm's  calling 
the,  Muriardach  or  Murchertach,  whom  he  addresses,  king  of  Ire-- 
land  f  It  is  true,  that  there  was  in  Anselm's^  time  a  Murch^- 
tach,  prince  or  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Maigh-chpba,  fighting  under  Murtogh  O'Brien  then  chief  sove- 
reign of  L«eth-mogha,  in  the  year  1103.    (Annals  of  Innisfallcn 
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at  A*  1103.)  He  was  not,  however,  th^  &dier  of  Dennod  Mac- 
Mnrro^  who  was  son  of  another  Leinster  pcmoe,  Ekewisd  called 
AUurchertiieh.  Usher  fm  mto  a  veiy  great  mistake  fiLJ  in  makitig 
any  Mordiertadi  <^  Leinster  the  same  as  the  king  Murdhertadi, 
Muriaidacfay  or  Murtogh,  who  took  part  m  the  dection  of  Mai- 
chus  bishop  of  WaterfiinL  Surdy  Waterfbrd  was  not  subject  to 
any  Leinster  prince ;  and  notfaii^  can  be  more  dear  than  fSbsX, 
as  we  have  seen^  the  king,  who  ihterfered  in  that  election,  toge- 
ther with  his  brother  Dennod,  &c  was  no  other  than  Murtogh 
(yBrian,  who  was  then  king  of  Wateribrd  as  well  as  of  aU  the 
South  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenour  ci  the 
letters,  that  the  king  Muriardach  or  Mnrchertach,  with  whom 
Anselm  corresponded,  was  not  a  subordinate  provincial  kii^,  sudi 
as  those  of  Leinster  were  at  that  time^  but  a  king  distinguished 
and  known  by  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland^  as  Murtc^h'  (XBrian 
certainly  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Anselm. 

(48)  See  what  has  been  observed  (Chap.  xxiv.  ^.  12.  and 
Ncftes  ib.)  concerning  similar  complaints  made  by  Laufianc. 

(4<9)  See  what  has  been  said  (Jb.)  of  the  Irish  system  of  Chor' 
episcopu 

(50)  Usher  marks   A.  1100  as  the  date  of  the  letter,  whidi  he 
reckons  No.  35,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.     Anselm  had 
returned  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year ;  but  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  said  letters  or  letter  were  written  bdbre  - 
he  left  England  in  1097. 

(51)  This  letter  is  the  37th  in  the  SyUogCy  and  the  85th  of  L. 
IV.  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Anselm's  works.  In  it  Murtogh 
calls  \mis/^  Murchardachus  rex  Hibemiae,  The  Emulph,  whom 
he  mentions,  was  Emulph  or  Amulph  de  Montgomery,  lord  of 
Pembroke  and  West  Wales,  who,  having  together  with  his  bro« 
ther  Robert,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  revolted  against  Heniy  I.  pas- 
sed over  to  Ireland,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  kiiig  Murtogh. 
See  more  ap.  Usher,  Not.  to  Ep.  37. 

(52)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  ^.  1101.    ' 

(53)  lb.  ad  A.  1102,  and  1103.  Ware,  Ant.  cap.  24.  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Mann,  in  which  the  death  of  Magnus  is  wrongly 
marked  at  A.  1098.  Ware  has  added,  without  reason,  a  year  to 
the  dates  of  these  transactions,  thus  pladng  the  death  of  Magnus 
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in  1104,in  Ofgposition  both  to  the  annak  now  quoted  and  to  those 
of  Ulster^  which  have  A,  1103. 

(54)  See  NoU  ^*  to  CAap.  xxiv. 

\^SS)  In  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  he  is  called  Dopnald  son  of 
Tade,  and  Murtogh's  name  is  written  Murecard  O'Brien,  king  of 
Ireland.  In  the  Annals  of  Innisfailen,  (at  ^.  1105.)  Donald  is 
called  son  of  Teige  sdn  of  Turlogh  0*Brian ;  and  it  is  added,  that 
he  became  king  also  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  which  at  mos^t  must 
mean,  that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Dublin. 

(56)  Chronicle  of  Mann.  According  to  one  date  of  said  chro- 
nide  Donald  went  to  govern  the  Danes  of  the  islands  in  the  year 
1075.  This  is  evidently  wrong ;  for  in  that  year  Murtc^h  was  not 
a  king,  even  of  Munster.  (See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  H.)  Another 
date  is  1089,  as  quoted  by  Usher  (Not,  to  Ep,  36.  SyUoge)  ;  but 
to  this  there  is  a  strong  objection,  inasmuch  as  Murtogh  appears 
not  to  have  been  styled  king  of  Ireland  until  about  1094.  (See 
said  Chap,  id-)  The  Annals  of  Innisfailen  have  a  quite  different' 
date,  viz.  A.  1105 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  in  them  pf  the  death 
of  Lagmann  or  the  minority  of  Olave  having  been  the  occasion  of 
Donald's  appointment  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  According 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  Lagmann  reigned  only  seven  years.  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  seem  that  his  death  must  have  been  prior 
by  several  years  to  1105.  There  is,  however,  so  much  confusion 
and  uncertainty  of  dates  in  that  chronicle,  that  one  does  not  know 
bow  to  arrange  many  of  the  occurrences  related  in  it.  Yet  thi» 
does  not  affect  the  truth  of  Donald  having  been  for  some  time 
Jung  of  the  isles  possessed  by  the  Northmen^ 

,  §.  IX.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  at  length  a  bishop  of  Limerick,  Gille>  whose 
name  has  been  changed  into  Gillebert,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  abbot  of  Bangor.  (57)  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  as  some  have  suspected,  that' 
he  was  a  Dane ;  -ibr,  although  Limerick  was  a  Da- 
nish city,  it  might  have  had  an  Irish  bishop  in  the 
same  manner  as  Dublin  and  Waterford  had.  And 
it  is  well  worth  observing,  that  Gillebert,  as  I  shall 
call  him,  was  consecrated  in  Ireland,  as  evidently  - 
appears  from  a  letter  written'  to  him  by  Anselm. 
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Hence  it  seems  very  probable,  that  he  was  not 
elected  to  the  see  of  Limerick  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  that  city,  as  in  that  case  he  would  appa- 
rently have  been  consecrated  in  England,  but  that, 
being  already  a  bishop,  he  was  invited  by  them  to 
act  as  their  pastor,  or  perhaps  placed  over  them  by 
Murtogh  O'Brian.     Gillebert  had  travelled  before 
he  became  a  bishop;  for  he  had  been  acquainted 
afad  intimate  with  Anselm  at  Rouen  several  years 
before  his  promotion.     Sometime  after  being  placed 
over  Limerick  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Anselm,  (58).  in 
which  he  congratulates  him  on  his  having  at  last 
induced  the  untameable  minds  of  the  Normans  to 
submit  to  the  regular  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers, 
with  regard  to  the  election  and  consecration  of  ab- 
bots and  bishopi?,  and  thanks  God  for  his  having 
enabled  Anselm  to  gain  this  victory.     Hence  it  may 
be  safely  inferred,  that  this  letter  was  writtea  not 
long  after  Henry  I.  of  England  had  in  1 1 06  settled 
his  disputes  with  Anselm,  and  agreed  to  his  terms 
concerning  the  investitures,  &c. ;  {59)  and  we  may 
also  conclude,  that  Gillebert  was  bishop   of  Lime- 
rick in  said  year  1 106,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
earlier.     Gillebert  adds,    that  he   sends  him  as  a 
token  of  his  attachment,  a  little  present  of  twenty- 
five   small  pearls  (of  the  sort,  I  suppose,  found  in 
Ireland)  and  requests  that  he  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  him  in  his  prayers.     Anselm  replied  by  the  above 
mentioned  letter,  (60>  thanking  him  for  his  congra- 
tulation and  present,  and  reminding  him  of  their 
mutual  affection  since  they  had  known  each  other 
at  Rouen.     He  says  that,  as  he  now  knows  of  Gil- 
lebert's  having  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
in  Ireland,  (61)  he  makes  bold  to  request  of  him, 
and  even,  as  it  appeared  necessary,  to  advise  him  to 
exert  himself  with   earii^stness   towards  correcting 
and  extirpating,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  whatever  may 
be  wfong  in  that  country,  and  to  induce,  as  well  as 
he  can,  his  king,  the  other  bishops,  and  whomso* 
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ever  he  may  persuade  to  cooperate  with  him  in  that 
work,  and  in  planting  and  promoting  good  practices 
and  morals.  Anselm  seems  here  to  allude  to  9ome 
reformation  of  certain  Irish  ecclesiastical  practices, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  those  then  followed  at 
Rome. 

(57)  In  the  prologue  De  usu  eodesiasticae  fNo.  dO  in  the  Si^l- 
loge)  he  calls  himself  GiUe.  Keating  (Book  2.)  and  Coigm 
fAJ.  SS.  p*  563.)  speaks  of  him  by  the  name  <^  GiUa^Espuic* 
Yet  he  sometimes  assmned  the  name  GUiebetittSy  latinized  from 
GiUeberiy  which  he  probably  received  from  the  Danes,  among 
whom  he  lived.  That  Oille  had  been  abbot  of  Bangor  may  be  de« 
duced  from  his  being  called  successor  of  CongeU  by  Keating,  as 
quoted  by  Gradanus  Lucius,  ue.  Lynch,  (Cambr.  Evers.  p.  83.) 
who  thought,  and  indeed  justly,  that  this  must  have  been  the 
same  as  abbot  of  Bangor.  Peter  Walsh  (Prospect,  Sfc,  p.  246) 
and  Arcfadall  (at  Bangor)  speak  c^  him  in  like  manner.  I  do  not 
find  in  the  corrupt  English  translation  of  Keating  the  title  of 
successor  of  CongeU  given  to  Gille ;  but  the  author  <^  it  has 
omitted  or  altered  many  parts  of  the  woric 

(58)  This  letter  is  the  31st  in  the  SyUogCy  and  the  86th  of  L. 
4.  Ep.  in  Gerberon's  edition  of  St.  Anselm's  works.  It  is  headed, 
Gillebertus  by  the  mercy  of  God  bishop  of  Limericky  Lunicensis 
episcopust  &c.  Usher  observes,  that  in  various  MSS.  Gillebert  is 
called  Lunkensisy  Lunnkensisy  or  Lumnicensis  from  Lumneach 
the  Irish  name  of  Limaick. 

(59)  See  Fleury,  L.  65.  §.  46.  Usher  marks  in  the  maigin  at 
this  letter  about  A.  109^ ;  but  Anselm's  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish kings  had  scarcely  b^^  in  1094,  nor  did  he  obtain  any  vic- 
tory until  several  years  later.  Usher  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
times  of  Gillebert.  Thus  at  the  Prologue,  {No.  30)  which  he 
drew  up  when  bishop  of  limerick,  Usher  marics  A,  1090,  al- 
though in  all  probability  Gillebert  was  not  bishop  there  for  14  or 
15  years  after  that  time.  Ware  was  cautious  in  this  respect; 
for,  without  assigning  the  time  of  Gillebert's  accession,  he  merely 
says  that  he  flourished  in  11 10. 

(60)  Anselm's  letter  is  at  No.  32  in  the  Sylloge^  and  in  his 
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unptb,  Ep*  L.3.  No.  14d|  addressed  to  GiUehen  ^Lunicensi  epis* 
eopQ* 

(61)  As  this- letter  was  written  after  Anselni  had  settled  his 
disputes  with  Henry  I.  and  returned  to  England  late  in  1 IO69  it 
follows  that  he  had  not  heard  of  Gillebert*s  promotion  until  about 
that  time.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  afler 
Anselm's  second  departure  from  England  in  1 103 ;  for,  if  it  had, 
Anselni  would  certainly  have  been  apiprized  of  it  before  his  re« 
turn.  It  is  probable  that  Gillebert  became  bishop  of  Limerick 
about  1105.  Here  I.  may  observe,  that  some  fabulous  or  shallow 
writers  have  confounded  him  with  a  Gillebart  or  Gislebert,  sur- 
named  CrisptntiSf  who  had  been  a  monk  with  Anselm  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bee  in  Normandy.  But>  as  Usher  observes  Y-^^o^«  <^ 
No.  31.)  that  Gislebert  never  became  a  bishop,  having  died  abbot 
of  Westminster,  where  he  was  buried*  Ledwich,  although  h^ 
had  Usher's  SyUoge  before  his  eyes,  and  followed  Ul^  mistakes  as 
to  Gillebert's  letter  to  Anselm  having  been  written  in  T094,  and 
his  tract  on  the  Church  in  1090,  yet  (Antiq.  S^c,  p.  433)  aban- 
dons him,  and  makes  Gillebert  the  sam^  as  Gislebert,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  that  he  was  a|i  Ostman,  as  he  pretends. 
Such  is  the  Doctor's  consistency !  He  even  quotes  Ware  to  show^ 
that  Gillebert  was  an  Ostman,  while  Ware  s^ys  nothing  more 
than  tliat  he  did  not  know  whether  he  were  an  Irishman  or  an  Ost- 
man. 


§.  x«  In  fact  Gillebert,  subsequently  to  his  hav- 
ing received  this  letter,  signalized  his  zeal  by  en- 
deavouring to  bring  all  the  practices,  liturgical,  and 
connected  with  the  Church  service,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  variety  in  Ireland,  to  one  uniform  sys- 
tem conformable  to  that  of  the  particular  church  of 
Rome.  Comprising  these  matters  under  the  general 
name  of  ecc^siastical  order^  he  wrote  a  tract  enti- 
tled De  usu  ecclesiasticOj  but  at  what  time  1  am  not 
able  to  ascertain,  except  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  having  composed  it  after  the  exhortation  he 
got  from  Anselm,  who,  had  it  been  written  sooner, 
would  have  alluded  to  it  in  his  letter,  instead  of  en-  ^ 
courageing  him  as  one,  who  had  not  yet  acted  vigour^. 
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ously,  to  set  about  doing  something.   (63)     It  was 
written  befoi'e  Tjillebert  became  apostolical  legate, 
as  it  contains  not  the  least  hint  relative  to  any  such 
dignity,  and  in  the  prologue,  addressed  to  the' bi- 
shops and  priests  of  all  Ireland,  he  assumes  no  other 
title  than  that  of  the  hwest  of  prelates  GiUe  qf  hu 
merick.  (65)     He  tells  them,  that  at  the  request 
and  by  the  command  of  many  of  them  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  write  out  the  canonical  custom  in  say- 
ing the  Hours,  and  in  performing  the  o^ces  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing that  the  various  and  schismatical  orders,  with  . 
which  almost  all  Ireland  is  bewildered,  may  yield  ,to 
the  one  Catholic  and  Roman  office.     For  what,  he 
says,  can  be  more  unbecoming  or  schismatical  than 
that  a  very  learned  person  of  one  order  should  be 
like  an  idiot  or  a  layman  in  a  church,  where  a  dif«- 
ferent  one  is  followed  ?     Therefore  whoever  pro- 
fesfises  himself  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  is  joined  in  the  body  by  one 
faith,  hopd,  and  cliarity,  so  is  he  commanded  to 
praise  God  with  his  mouth  and  in  the  (same)  or- 
der with,  the  other  members  of  the  Church.     To 
this  he  applies  with  great  learning  the  words  of  St. 
Piul,  (Bom.  XV.  6.)  That  with  one  accord  and  one 
mouth  you  may  glorify  God.    As  then,  he  continues, 
the  division  of    languages    caused   by  pride    was 
brought  to  unity  in  the  humility  of  the  Apostles,  so 
the  confusion  of  orders,  that  has  arisen  from  negli- 
gence and  presumption,  is  through  your  exertions 
and  humility  to  make  way  for  the  consecrated  rule 
of  the  Roman  church.     Thus  he  goes  on  arguing, 
as  if  the  unity  of  faith  required  also  a  uniformity  of 
ritual  practices*  v 

(62)  It  is  strange  that  Ui^er«  although  otherwise  wrong  in  his 
dates,  could  have  made  the  writing  of  this  tract  prior  to  that  of 
the  letter  to  Anselm  and  of  Ansdm's  answer. 

(65)  EpUoapis  et  preslnfieris  toUns  Hibemiae  infmus  praesu- 
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/ttffi  €r£%  Lunkensis  in  Ckristo  saluiem.    Pitts,  in  his  Wrkkrs  qf 
Mn^ndf  attributes  this  tract  to  a  GiUa  bishop  of  Liocolut  a  mm, 
whQ>  as  Usher  remarifis^  (N&t.  to  No*  SO.)  never  existed. 

§•  XI.  Gillebert,  although  he  knew  something  of 
these  exterior  matters,,  was  a  very  shallow  theologian* 
Gregory  the  great  was  of  a  quite  different  way  af 
thinking  on  these  subjects,  as  we  see  from  his  ia> 
structions  to  the  monk  Augustin  ^  and  it  is^  univer- 
sally allowed  not  only  in  theory,  but  by  the  actual 
and  still  subsisting  variety  of  liturgies  and  of&ces  in 
the  Catholic  church,  that  the  great  maxim  of  ecele^ 
siastical  unity  is  not  at  all  affected  by  such  variety. 
(64)     At  a  very  ancient  and  one  of  the  best  periods- 
of  the  Irish  church  a  diversity  of  liturgies  and  rules 
was  added  to  those  introduced  by  St.  Patrick ;  (6J) 
but  it  vi^as  not  supposed,  that  they  implied  any  the 
least  innovation  in  religion  or  essential  discipline. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  diversity  wa^  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  which  was  undoubtedly  an 
inconvenience,  particularly  in  spch  a  small  country 
as  Ireland.     It  seems  to  have  been  augmented  in 
proportion   to  the  introduction  of  new  monastic 
rules,  of  which,   notwithstanding  their    being  all 
founded  on  one  original  plan,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number.  (66)  Such  a  multiplicity  of  different 
offices   required    some   limitation ;    but    Gillebert 
was  highly  mistaken  in  calling  them  schismaticalj 
(67)  and  equally  so  in  the  wretched  arguments  ad- 
duced by  him.     In  his  zeal  for  uniformity  he  fixed 
upon  tbe  peculiar  order  and  office,  which  is  strictly 
called  Roman,  and  of  which  he  ^ems  to  speak  as  if 
it  were  the  only  Catholic  one,  not  knowing  that 
there  were  many  otl^s  full  as  catholic  then  and 
since  in  existence  and  actually  followed.  (68)     This 
he  strove  to  get  substituted  for  the  divers  orders 
and  offices  used  in  Ireland,  in  imitation  of  similar 
attempts  made  about  those  times  in  other  countries. 
(69)     It  is  probable,  that  Gillebert  was  encouraged 
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in  his  ^proceedings  by  Anselm,  although  it  can 
scatt?ely  be  supposed,  that  Anselm  supplied  him 
ivith  his  bad  arguments.  What  is  become  of  his 
book  or  treatise  De  usu  ecclesiastico^  which  seems 
to  have  been  little  else  than  a  copy  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  and  office,  I  am  not  able  to  tell ;  for  it  must 

j  not  be  confounded  with  the  tract,  which  he  wrote 

under  the  title  of  De  statu  Ecclesiae^  and  which,  it 

I  seems,  he  prefixed  to  it.  (70)     Gillebert  did  not 

I  succeed,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down,  at  least  to  any 

considerable  degree,  in  setting  aside  the  Irish  Of. 
fices, 

I 

(64)  See,  among  other  parts  of  this  history  where  I  had  occasion 
to  touch  on  this  point,  Chap.  i.  $.5. 
(i^)  See  Chap,  x,  J.  4.  {^)  See  Not.  58  to  Chap.  x. 

(67)  Alemand  (Introd.  a  VHist.  Monast.  iTIrlande,  p.  14.) 
justly  censures  Gillebert  for  his  unfounded  and  ignorant  manner 
of  speaking  of  die  Irish  offices,  and  observes  that  a  similar  var 
rie^  stin  prevails,  particularly  among  the  religious  orders,  such  as 
the  Carthusians,  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites,  whose 
masses  and  offices  dilBPer  from  each  other  and  from  those  of  the  se- 
cular cleigy.  ' 

(68)  Were  Gillebert  now  alive  and  to  go  to  Home,  he  would 
find  in  that  veiy  city  a  great  number  of  clergymen  observing  litur- 
gies and  offices  different,  and  some  of  them  very  much  so,  from  the 
Roman. 

(69)  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  very  anxious  to  introduce  the  Ro- 
man office  into  the  Western  churches.  On  this  point  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  some  parts  of  Spam.  (See  Fleury,  L.  63.  §.  6.) 

(70)  Towards  the  end  of  the  prologue  De  tisuy  &c.  Gillebert 
makes  mention  of  a  painted  image  of  the  Church,  which  he  had 
made.  The  tract  entitled  De  statu  Ecclesiae,  which  Usher  has 
placed  after  the  prologue,  begins  with  a  description  o£  this  im^e, 
and  then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  various  classes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  It  has  the  gra- 
dations of  bishops,  archbishops,  primates,  and  popes,  who  are 
placed  over  all  the  others.  Then  we  find  the  orders  of  ostiarii, 
lectors,  exorcists,  acolythes,  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  and 
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their  various  powers  and  duties.  In  «hdrt  it  is  a  sununarjr  of  the 
general  Canon  law  of  those  times,  mixed  with  some  observatioiis 
qp  ecclesiastical  dresses  and  church  utensils  and  omaitients.  I^eak- 
ing  of  the  priest*s  duty  to  pray»  Gillebert  says  that  it  is  chiefly 
fulfilled  in  celebrating  the  Houra  and  Mass,  of  which  however, 
he  add^  as  it  cannot  be  done  briefly,  we  shall  treat  in  the  sequd. 
Her6  he  alludes  to  the  treatise,  De  usu  ecdesiasHco,  which  was 
to  contain  the  series  of  the  whole  divine  ofEce,  &c*  a  series  not  to  be 
found  in  the  tract  De  statu  Ecclesiae.  ,  Hence  Iferris  was  wrong 
{Writers  at  Gill^)  in  confounding  them  into  one  treatise,  and 
atiU  more'  wrong  f  Bishops  of  Limerick)  in  saying,  that  "  it  con- 
tains the  different  forms  of  liturgies,  and  the  various  ways  of  cele- 
brating divine  service  in  the  church  of  Ireland ;"  for  the  tract, 
De  statu  Ecdesia^y  which  he  thought  the  same  as  the  other,  con- 
tains no  such  things,  nor  any  liturgy  whatsoever.  And  as  to  what 
was  contained  in  the  book  De  usu  ecdesiasticOf  we  may  be  sure, 
that  they  were  not  Irish  Htuigies,  but  what  GiUebat  styles  the  ca- 
nonical custom. 

§  XII.  Domnald  Mac-Amalgaid  was^  as  already 
stated  (71)  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Armagh  by 
Celsus  in  the  ye^  1 105.  Celsus,  whose  real  name 
was  Cealldch  or  Kellachj  was ,  a  grandson  of  the 
archbishop  Moeliosa,  Domnald's  predecessor,  by  his 
son  Aedh  or  Aldus,  and  accordingly  was  a  member 
of  that  family,  which  had  for  so  great  a  lapse  of  time 
usurped  the  possession  of  that  great  see.  (72)  But, 
although  of  that  family,  he  was  a  real  bishop,  hav- 
ing been  actually  consecrated  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember in  said  year,  (73)  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  canonical  age,'  being  then  only  about  26  yeare 
old.  (74)  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  learned, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  truly  ec- 
clesiastical spirit,  and  was  a  most  zealous,  laborious, 
and  holy  prelate.  He  was  not  married,  as  some 
persons  have  foolishly  thrown  out ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  he  exerted  himself  most  strenuously  t6 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  hereditary  succession, 
by  which  the  see  of  Armagh  had  been  go  griev- 
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ously  injured,  and,  among  many  other  regulations, 
re-established  by  his  example  and  proceedings  the 
canonical  system  of  celibacy,  ^hich  had  beep 
broken  through  by  eight  of  his  predecessors,  who» 
although  laymen,  got  themselves  called  archbishops. 
(75)  St.  Bernard  tells  us,  that  the  unhappy  state, 
to  which  the  church  of  Armagh  had  been  reduced 
by  such  enormous  abuses,  amcted,  more  or  less, 
every  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  a  great  dissolution 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  together  with  a  n^lect 
of  religion,  overspread  the  land.  Barbarism,  he 
adds,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  paganism,  had  been 
introduced  instead  of  Christian  practices  ;  and  bi- 
shops were  changed  and  multiplied  without  orider 
or  regularity  according  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
Armagh  metropolitan,  so  that  almost  eveiy  church 
had  a  bishop  of  its  own.  (76)  Whatsoever  or  how 
far  extended  were  those  abuses,  Celsus  endeavoured 
to  correct  them  as  far  as  he  was  abl^,  and  by  his 
exemplary  conduct,  charity,  preaching,  erecting  of 
churches,  lying  down  rules  of  discipline  and  mora- 
lity for  the  clergy  and  people,  and  other  pastoral 
exertions,  greatly  contributed  to*  bring  about  a  better 
order  of  things.  (77)  The  first  act  of  his,  which 
I  find  specially  recorded,  was  a  visitation  of  Ulster 
in  1 106,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of  a 
temporal  as  of  a  spiritual  nature,  that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  dues,  that  used  to  be  paid 
to  the  see  of  Armagh.  In  said  year  he  made  a 
similar  visitation  throughout  Munster,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  received,  as,  besides  the 
usual  contributions  according  to  the  so  called  Law 
of  St.  Patrick^  many  presents  were  made  to  him. 
(78)  In  the  same  year  died  Coencomrach 
O'Boigill,  who  had  been  suffragan  bishop  to  Dom- 
nald.  (79) 

(71)  $.  4. 

(72)  I  cannot  here  pass  by  a  most  glaring  instance  of  Ledwich's 
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igjaorane^f  not  to  call  it  wiXBe,  of  Irish  hisUHy.  At  p.  435  of 
his  rhapBodyj  while  blqndering  about  Domnald  of  Armagh,  he 
my^  that  the  see  was  then  held  by  the  Ostmen.  Lest  the  reader 
foaj  doiibt  of  his  having  uttered  sudi  a  monstrous  assertion,  I 
•ahall  give  hb  words ;  "  The  Ostmen^  xioho  nono  possessed  the  seey 
either  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Irishy  or  toere  married,  or 
hdd  it  by  heredUary  righU"  Thus  then  the  &mily,  which  usurped 
and  occupied  that  see  for  about  200  years,  (see  Chap*\xiu  §,  IS.) 
was  not  Irish  Iwit  Ostmannic  or  Danish,  and  accordingly  the 
Muredachs,  Dubdalethes,  Maelmunys,  Amalgaids,  Moeliosas, 
Dompalds,  Cellachd,  &c  were  Ostmen,  Northmen,  or  Danes. 
Would  not  St.  Bernard,  who  inveighs  so  much  against  that 
family,  have  told  us  so,  were  it  true  ?  Would  not  our  annalists 
and  historians,  were  it  merely  for  the  honour  of  Armagh  and  of 
the  Irish  nation,  have  stated  that  those  usurpers  were  foreigners  ? 
Would  the  Irish  sovereigns  of  that  period  Brian  Boroimhe,  Mad- 
seachlin,  Turlogh,  Murtogh,  Mac-Ldchlin,  &c.  have  allowed  Ost- 
men or  Danes  to  rule  the  primatial  see  of  Ireland,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  power  of  said  Ostmen  was  crushed  and  they  were  sub- 
ject to  Lish  kings  and  governors  ?  Why  did  not  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  and  Waterford  direct  their  bishops  elect  to  Armagh  instead 
of  to  CoDtexbwry,  if  that  see  was  then  held  by  tlie  Ostmen  ? 
Ledwich  himself  tells  us  soon  after,  that  the  Armacliians  were 
very  angry  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin  for  applying  on  sudi  oc- 
casions to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  This  sliameful  fabri- 
cation is  on  a  par  with  his  fable,  which  he  often  repeats,  of 
Christian  Ostmen  having  been  in  possession  of  Armagh  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  of  their  having  introduced  St.  Patrick  into 
Irdand.  (See  Chap.  ii.  §.  16.)  It  is  wonderful,  that  a  man  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  this  country  has  dared  to 
write  a  book  styled  its  Antiquities.  It  is  in  fact  a  romance  cram- 
med with  misrepresentations,  and  circumstances  tliat  never  oc- 
curred. There  is  no  part  of  Europe  except  Ireland,  where  a 
person  would  have  tlie  effirontery  to  publish  such  a  work ;  but 
Ledwich  relied  on  the  credulity'  of  the  bulk  of  his  Irish  readers, 
who  know  something  of  every  ancient  history,  excepting  that  of 
,tlieir  own  country.      . 

(73)  Tr.  Th,  p.  299.     Ware  Bishops  at  Celsus. 

(74)  Celsus  was  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  died  on 
the  1st  of  April  A,D.  1129.    Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  con- 
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«eaated,  he  was,  at  most,  only  26  yaars  dUL  Hams  ^Bishops  at 
CdsusJ  gives  him  near  27  years ;  but,  following  Ware,  he 
erroneously  supposed  that  his  consecration  todc  place  in  1106. 
His  being  consecrated  so  young  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
fiunily,  which  had  marked  him  out  as  successor  to  Domnald. 

(75)  St.  Bematd,  who  says  of  Celsus  (  VU.  S.  Malach.  cap,  7.) 
that  he  was  vir  bonus  et  timoratusj  relates,  as  we  have  seen  f  Chap. 
xxii.  §.  13.),  that  eight  lay  married  men,  not  in  holy  orders,  had 
preiceded  him  in  the  possession  of  the  see,  and  then  states  how 
much  grieved  Celsus  was  at  the  abuses,  that  followed  from  that 
dreadful  system,  and  how  he  laboured  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
it    Hence  it  is  as  dear  as  day  light,  that  Celsus  was  not  married ; 
and  hence  also  it  is  plain,  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  not  allowed 
to  have  wives.    For,  if  they  were,  why  did  not  those  eight  so 
called  archbishops  take  holy  orders  ?    Tlie  feble  of  Celsus  having 
been  married  originated  with  Hanmer,  who  {Chronicle,  Sfc.  p.  20S. 
new  eiLJ  says,  that  "  he  was  a  married  man,  and  died  of  great 
age,   and  lyeth  buried  with  his  wife  and  children  in  tlie  said 
church,"  viz.  of  Armagh.    In  these  few  words  there  are  three 
lies  1  Celsus  did  not  die  of  great  age ;  for  he  was  not  fifty  yean 
old  when  he  died.    2.  He  was  not,  as  will  be  seen,  buried  at  Ar* 
magh  but  at  Lismore.    3*  He  had  neither  a  wife  nor  children. 
Why  did  not  Hanmer  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  those  chil- 
dren?   Harris  observes,  (Bishops  at  Celsm)  that  he  does  not 
know  on  what  authority  Hanmer  has  made  Celsus  a  married  man. 
The  fiict  is,  that  he  had  no  authority  wliatsoever,  except  perhaps 
his  having  misrepresented  some  words  of  St.  Bernard,  who  (ib*) 
makes  mention  of  a  vision,  in  which,  when  Celsus  was  sick,  there 
appeared  to  St.  Malachy  a  tall  reverend  looking  woman,  who  was 
called  Cdsus's  wife,  and  who  presented  Malachy  with  a  pastoral 
staff  exactly  like  that,  which  belonged  to  Cebus.    It  is  evident, 
that  this  female  figure  was  an  emblem  of  the  church  of  Armagh^ 
$be  spiritual  spou'^e  of  Celsus,  according  to  a  very  usual  ecclesias- 
tical f^rase,  and  as  a  few  lines  higher  up  St  Bernard  introduces 
St.  Malachy  giving  the  name  of  spouse  to  his  church  of  Connor. 
Hanmer  might  have  met  with  this  passage,  and  in  his  stupidity 

« formed  the  see  of  Armagh  into  a  real  woman.    But  where 
n  find  the  diildren !    Usher  in  his  juvenile  tract  on  Corbes,  &e. 
published  in  the  CMectan.  de  rebus  Hib.  vol,  I.  must  have  taken 
VOL.   IV.  D 
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from  HatRmer  what  he  has.  ahout  Celsus  having  been  married ; 
hut  he  was  ailerwards  better  informed,  and  accordingly  in  his 
I^seourse  on  the  religion^  &c.  (chap.  5.),  where  he  is  inquiring 
whether  the  clergy  were  in  ancient  times  allowed  to  marry>  has 
not  a  word  about  Celsus.  But  the  doughty  Dr.  Ledwich  still 
keeps  up  this  fable,  and  has  eren  added  to  the  lies  of  Hanmer. 
He  tells  us»  (p.  438)  that  Celsus  **  though  well  aflected  to  Rome, 
<K}uld  not  be  prevailed  on  to  separate  during  his  life  from  his 
wife  and  childrett.**  Good  God !  what  patience  is  requisite  to  read 
such  balderdash  !  Where  did  the  Dr.  find,  that  any  one  ever 
adced  Celsus  to  quit  his  wife  and  children?  Or  how  could  he 
have  been  solicited  to  separate  from  persons,  that  were  not  in 
existence  ? 

(76)  St.  Bernard,  ib.    He  had  got  his  information  chiefly  from 
Ireland,  as  appears  from  his  preface;  but  his  Irish  correspondents 
s^m  to  have  g^ven  too  high  a  colouring  to  the  abuses  that  pre- 
v^led,  and  to  have  made  them  more  diffiised  throughout  LreJand 
than  they  really  were.    That  there  was  a  great  relaxation  of  dis-. 
cipline  and  decay  of  religion  in  some  parts  of  Ulster  is  but  too 
dear  from  the  description,  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  before  St.  Malachy  undertook  the  care  of  it ; 
but  from  St..  Bernard's  own  statement  it  is  evident,  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere,  that  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  not  by  any  means  so 
much  infected  with  that  gangrene.     The  Irish  bishops,  of  whom 
St.  Anselm  had  some  knowledge,  viz.  those  of  the  Southern  half 
or  Murtogh  O'Brian's  kingdom  (for  those  of  the  North  and  the 
state  of  that  portion  seem  to  have  been  almost  unknown  to  him) 
ajre  praised  by  him  as  religious,  good,  and  wise  men  in  his  letter  to 
Dxjronald,  &c    (See  above  J.  7.)    The  beginning  of  the  lettw 
shoHjs  in  what  esteem  he  held  them ;  «  Odorem  religionis  vestiae, 
plurmts  indiciis  agnoscen^f  calamitates  quas  patior  decrevi  potis- 
simum  vobis  aperire  ;  ut,  quango  vicinius  assistitU  creatorU  tanio 
famliarius  angusUas  meas  in  conspectu  ejus  val^tis  indicare,  et 
indicantes  compassionis  gemitibus  i^s  misericordiam  mihi  im- 
pe^rare:*    And  towards  the  end  of  it  he  says ;  «  Praeterea,  quam- 
quam.  recfe  viventem  recteque  sapietOemy  pastorali  sollidtudine 
fratemitatem  vestram,"  &c   And  lower  down ;  « Iterum,  diarissii^ 
rog^mus.  vos ;  orate  pro  nobis,  erigite  nos  de  tribulationibiia  xwJtt 
Tfwm  vestrae  orationis,  pin  Jletibus  pukantei  aures  dementiae 
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Dei'*    Where  such  bishops  presided,  it  ims  impossible  that  bar- 
barism, amounting  to  a  sort*  of  paganism,  could  prevail.    This 
letter  was  written  in  1095  during  the  veiy  height  of  the  power  of 
the  pseudo-archbishops  of  Armagh,  and  only  ten  years  before  the 
accession  of  the  good  bishop    Celsus.     And  about  eleven  or 
twdve  years  later  writing  to  GiUebert  of  Limerick  (above  §,  9.) 
he  makes  no  complaint  as  to  any  great  abuses  in  Ireland,  and  speaks 
of  Gillebert's  fellow  bishops  as  persons,  whom  he  should  apply  to 
for  forwarding  his  views.     GiUebert  himself  in  hfe  prologue  De  usa 
ecdesiastico  addresses  those  fellow  bishops  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
respect  as  pious  and  worthy  persons.    It  is  therefore  certain,  that 
St.  Bernard's  general  complaint  or  invective  was  not  applicable  to 
all  Ireland  nor  even  to  one  half  of  it,  although  it  was  true  as  to 
the  diocese  of  Connor  and,  I  dare  say,  to  some  adjoining  parts. 
He  refers  to  what  he  had  written  before  concerning  that  diocese, 
as  explanatory  of  the  view  he  gives  of  all  Ireland ;  but  it  did  not 
foibw  that,  because  matters  were  bad  enough  in  Connor,  they 
were  so  every  where  else.    He  states  as  an  instance  of  what  he 
ctdls  paganism  tlie  multiplication  of  bishops,  as  a  thing  unheard  of 
since  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity.     St.  Bernard  was  not 
aware,  that  this  was  owing  to  the  Irish  system  o£  chorepiscopi. 
Tet  I  sdlow,  that  it  was  carried  too  far.     At  any  rate  it  was  not 
paganism^  and  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  multipljring 
of  bishops  was  a  circumstance  unheard  of.    For  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  earKer  times  of  the  church  a  bishop  ^aSs  placed  in  every 
town,  where  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  faithful,  (see 
Fleur3r|  Instit.  au  Dr.  EccL  Pari  i.  ch,  9.)  so  that  what  St.  Bernard 
says  of  Ireland,  viz.  that  almost  every  church  had  a  bishop  of  its' 
owTiy  was  actually  followed ;  whereas  there  was  usually  in  those 
times  only  one  church  in  each  town.     Nor  was  there  any  law 
against  fixing  bishops  in  small  cities  or  towns,  prior  to'  one  of  the 
Council  of  Sardicai  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not  generally  observed ; 
for  long  after  it  we  find  bishops  in  numbers  of  small  places  ii)  the 
Eastern  countries,   Africa,  &c.    and  we  meet  with  divisions  of • 
bishoprics  into  smaller  ones.     (See  Bingliam,  Book  ii>  chap.  12.) 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  great  corruption  of  discipline, 
fe.  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Irish 
■fforch  was,  even  before  the  times  of  Celsus  and  St.  Malachy,  as 
pure  asy  I  believe,  any  other  national  church  of  that  pariod  ; 
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which,  if  aeoeeaary,  migbt  be  shown  from  St.  Benwd*s  owft 
worics»  and  even  from  hh  above  mentioned  ptefiioe. 

As  St.  Bernard  had  confined  his  severe  remarks  on  the  ecdesias^. 
tical  state  of  Ireland  to  those  times,  it  was  not  fair  in  Dr.  Milner 
to  apply  them  in  a  peevish  note  of  his  against  the  Irish  nation 
{Inquiry,  alias  Tour  in  Ireland,  Additional  Notes,  p<  50.)  to  a 
later  period,  viz.  that  just  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Rnglish 
in  Ireland,  which  was  later  by  above  60  years  than  the  aOcssion  of 
Celsus,  and  by  near  50  than  when  St.  Malachy  had  set  about 
reforming  the  diocese  of  Connor.    Had  the  Doctor  been  more 
cool  on  this  subject,  he  could  have  learned  from  St.  Bernard^  that 
a  great  change  was  brought  about  by  those  two  holy  prelates  ^ 
and,  had  he^  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  look  into  our  ecclesiastic 
cal  history,  he  would  have  found  that,  through  not  only  their  ex- 
ertions, but  likewise  of  others,  who  came  after  them,  such  as  Ge- 
lasius  of  Armagh,  &c  &c  the  Irish  church  was,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  in  a  very  different  state  from  what  St.  Bernard  re* 
presents  it  to  have  been  in  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury.   Dr.  Milner  ought  to  have  distinguished  the  times  so  as  not 
to  make  a  reader  think,  that  St.  Bernard  was  describing  the  Irish 
church  as  it  stood  when  the  English  came  over;  for  surely  he  can^ 
not  but  know,  that  the  saint  was  dead  many  years  prior  to  that 
event.    But  he  throws  different  periods  into  one ;  and  after  pro- 
nouncing that  the  Irish  were  then  a  motley  group  of  Irish,  Scots, 
and  Ostmen  or  Scandinavians  (pray  what  were  then  the  English  ? 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  French,  &c*)  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  say^ 
that  in  spite  even  of  St.  Malachy  and  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  state 
of  religion  and  morality  was  amongst  them  in  the  most  frightful  dis- 
order.   The  sequel  of  this  work  wiU  show,  that  this  is  an  unfound- 
ed assertion ;  and  Dr.  Milner  would  do  well  not  to  meddle  again 
with  Irish  history,    until  he  shall  have  learned  something  more 
about  it.    It  will  not  do  to'  tell  us,  as  he  does  in  said  note,  that 
<<  most  of  the  writers,  who  enlighten  Ireland  at  the  present  day  in 
rdigious  as  well  as  in  profane  literature,  are  Englishmen.**    Be  it  so 
and  let  Dr.  MOner  be  one  of  them ;  but  certainly  he  has  not  en- 
lightened us  as  to  this  part  of  either  our  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history. 

(77)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  SOO.  (78)  lb.  p.  299, 

(79)  li.  See  above  f .  4. 
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§.  xiii.  In  the  year  1111  Celsui  attended  at  the 
great  synod,  or  rather  national  convention,  of  Fiadh- 
mac-Aengussa,  together  with  Moelmurry  O'Dunain, 
archbishop  of  Casbel,  fifty  other  bishops,  three  hun^ 
dred  priests,  and  three  thousand  persons  of  the  cle- 
rical order ;  besides  Murtogh  O'Brian,  king  of  Leth« 
mogha  and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom  y  and  in  which 
many  regulations  were  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  (80)  This  synod  is  called  by 
some  writers  that  of  Usueach,  which  if  it  be  correct, 
Fladh-mac-Aengussa  was  situated  near  the  famous 
hill  of  Usney  in  the  now  county  of  Westmeath.  (8 1 ) 
,  Yet  I  find  tnem  distinguished  as  two  distinct  synods, 
and  that  of  Usneach  represented  as  held  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  dividing  the  parishes  of  Meath  between  th6 
sees  of  Clonmacnois  and  Clonard.  It  is,  however, 
stated  to  have  been  held  in  the  same  year ;  but  nei* 
ther  Murtogh  O'Brian,  nor  Celsus,  nor  Moelmurry, 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  it.  (82  j 
From  Moelmurry  O'Dunain  being  called  archbishop 
in  the  accounts  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa 
it  appears,  that  the  see  of  Cashel  was  by  this  time 
generally  recognized  as  metropolitan.  Moelmurry 's 
predecessor  Domnald  O* Heine  had  been  honoured 
with  that  title,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  precedency 
over  the  other  bishops  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland. 
(83)  This  prerogative  was  ratified  and  enlai-ged  by 
Celsus  either  in  that  synod  or  prior  to  it,  so  that 
Cashel  became  in  reality  a  truly  archiepiscopal  and 
metropolitan  see,  yet  with  this  condition  that  it  was  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  primatial  one  of  Armagh.  (84) 
This  act  of  Celsus  was,  afterwards  confirmed  by  rope 
Innocent  II.  and  thus  there  were  in  Ireland  two 
archbishops  invested  with  full  canonical  iurisdiction* 
viz.  the  primate,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  Northern, 
half  and  the  primatial  rights  over  all  Ireland ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  charged  witli  the 
eure  of  the  Southern  half. 

After  the  synod  of  Fiadh-iaiac*AenguBsa  another 
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was  held  at  Rath  Breasail,  over  which  presided  Gille 
or  Gillebert,  bishop  of  Limerick  and  then  apostolical 
legate  in  Ireland.  (85)  The  precise  year  of  this 
synod  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  it  must  have  been  later 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and,  on  comparing  va- 
rious circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was 
about  A,  D.  1118.  (86)  As  Gillebert  was  at  this 
time  apostolical  legate,  he  must  have  received  his 
appointment  from  Pope  Pascal  II.  as  appears  most 
probable,  or  perhaps  from  Gelasius  II.  f87)  Our 
writers  do  not  tell  us  where  Rath-Breasail  was  situ- 
<*  ated ;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  name,  I 
should  think  it  was  in  the  district  anciently  called 
Hy-Bressail,  now  Clanbrassil  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, or  iu.  the  other  Hy-Bressail,  that  formed 
part  of  Hy-falgia  (the  ancient  Offaly)  in  Lein- 
ster.  (88) 

(60)  Ih.  from  the  4  Masters.  ^The  true  date  of  this  synod 
was  not,    as  Ware  (Bishops  at  CelsusJ  in  his  usual  mode   of 
adding  a  year  insinuates,  1112,  but  1111,  as  have  also  the  Annals 
of  Innisfallen,  which  give  the  following  account  of  it.     "  -4.  1111. 
"  A  general  convention  of  the  noblemen  of  Ireland,  both  clergy  and 
"  laity,  was  held  by  Murtogh  0*Brian,  monarch  of  Ireland,  at 
**  Fiadh-Aengussa,  wherein  were  assembled  the  nobility  of  Mun- 
.   "  ster,  and  Maolmuire  O'Dunain  archbishop  of  Ireland,  and  Ceal- 
"  lach  (Celsus)  Mac-Aodha  successor  of  St.  Patrick — the  hum* 
"  ber  of  men  in  holy  orders,  who  were  at  that  convention^  5S 
"  bishops,    317   priests,    160   deacons,   and  a   vast  number  of 
■    "  clergy  of  inferior  degree ;  and  in  that  synod  many  regulations 
"  were  made."     Keating  (Book  2.  p,  100.  Dublin  ed.)  also  at- 
tributes the  summoning  of  this  synod  to  Murtogh  O'Brian,  and 
calls  Maohnuire  O'Dunain  archbishop,  hut  differs  from  the'  an- 
nals as  to  the  number  of  clergymen  present.     Their  calling  Maol- 
muire archbishop  of  Ireland  must   be  understood  relatively  -  to 
that  part  of  it,  which  formed  Murtogh's  kingdom,  viz.  Leth-mogha* 
The  Annals  of  Connaught,  quoted  by  Ware,  (ib-)  give  him  the 
title  0^  archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  the  4  Masters  (ap,  Tr.  Th,p. 
308.)  style  him  archbishop  of  Munsterp    Henry  of  Marleburgh, 
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whose  Aanals,  or  tatlier  pait  of  thein>  are  at  the  end  of  Hanmer'i 
dirotude,  places  at  said  year  a  great  council  of  bishops,  &c.  coiw 
vened,  he  says,  by  Maurice  Mac-Lodilin  king  of  Ireland.  He 
confounded  this  Maurice,  f .  e.  Murchertach,  or  Murtogh,  who 
did  not  becoHieJdi^  of  Ireland  until  many  years  later,  with  Mur^ 
togh  O'Brian.  In  like  manner  they  have  been  confounded  by  the 
tBoliandists,  who  (at  Celsus  &h  AprU)  misunda:!8tanding  Colgan 
make  Murtogh  O'Brian,  king  of  the  South,  a  nephew  of  Dom- 
nald  Mac-Lochlin  the  king  of  the  North. 

(31)  Colgan  says  (Tr.  Tlu  p.  299.)  tliat  in  the  maigin  of  the  4 
Masters  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa  is  called  that  of  Us* 
neach^  Harris  has  in  a  note^  (Bishops  at  Celsus) ;  '^  Fiadh-mac- 
Aengussa,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  land  or  the  wood  of  the  son  of 
Aengus,  was  in  very  ancient  times  called  Coendruim^  and  after- 
waids  Usneack.  It  is  now  called  the  hill  of  Usney,  and  stands  in 
the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  and  county  of  Westmeiith,  about  six 
mfles  S.  W.  of  Mullingar." 

(82)  Immediately  after  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mao- 
Aengussa  the  Annals  of  Innis&llen  add ;  "  In  the  same  year  thff 
great  synod  of  Usneach  was  also  held;  i^erein  the  perishes  oi 
Meath  were  equally  divided  between  the  bishops  of  Clonmacnois 
and  Clonard. — There  attended  at  these  r^^tions  in  that  synod 
Morqgh  0*Maolseachlain,  Eocha  O'KeUy,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
religious  house  of  St,  Kieran  (Clonmacnois),  together  with  GioUa- 
Criost  O'Maoillean  abbot  of  Clonmacnois." 

(83)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  6.  and  above  }.  7.     Keating  says,  (B. 
2.  p.  6.)  that  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  u3ed  to  be  called  arch- 
bishop of  Lethe-mogha,  the  southern  half.    But,  as  far  as  I  can. 
judge,  no  bishop  of  that  see  was  thus  distinguished  until  the  reign 
of  Murtogh  O'Brian,  or,  at  the  earnest,  of  his  father  Turlogh. 

(84.)  St.  Bernard,  having  observed  f  VU.  S.  Med.  cap,  7.)  that, 
owing  to  the  reverence  and  honour,  in  which  the  memory  of  St.- 
Patrick  as  c^postle  of  Ireland  was  held,  all  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  cleigy,  &c.  acknowledged  the 
metropolitan  of  Armagh  as  their  chief  superior,  says  (^cdp»  10.) 
that  "  there  was  another  metropolical  see,  which  Celsus  had 
newly  appointed,  yet  subject  to  the  first  see,  and  to  its  archbi- 
shop as  primate."  The  phrase  appointed  is  not  in  opposition  to 
what  has  been  said  of  the  bishops  of  Cashel  having  been  styled. 
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archbishops,  before  Celsus  not  only  con6nxied  that  tztle»  but  in- 
vested them  with  more  than  honorary  jurisdiction,  and  thus  ap- 
pointed  Cashel  a  truly  archiepiscopal  see.  That  Caahel  was  the 
see  alluded  to  by  St.  Bernard,  it  would  be  silly  to  call  in  question. 
Its  bishop  is  the  only  one,  who,  besides  the  primate,  is  called 
archbishop  in  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa 
and  in  other  documents  of  those  times.  Harris  need  not  have 
been  so  pautious  as  he  was,  (Bishops  at  St.  Malachy)  where  he 
says  that  the  new  metropolis  spoken  of  by  St.  Bernard  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Cashel.  He  refers  to  Mac-Mahon  s  Jits  Primat.  Ar- 
mach.  Now  Mac-Mahon  not  only  supposes  it,  but  asserts  it  as  an 
undoubted  fact.  Thus  at  No.  7  he  writes ;  **  novam  metropolim 
-^aiet  fuisse  Casseliensem  ex  vita  S.  Christiani  Lismorensis  et  ex 
numerosa  synodo  (Fiadh-mac-AengusSa)  &c.  (See  also  ib.  Nos, 
62,  and  201.)  He  seems  to  say,  that  Cebus  transferred  the  me- 
tropolitical  power  from  Emly  to  Cashel ;  but  whatever  preroga- 
tive Emly  had  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  I  have  akeady  observed 
more  than  once,  was  never  truly  metropolitical,  it  had  lost^it  be- 
Aare  Celsus'  time,  as  is  clear  from  what  we  have  seen  conceming^ 
Domnald  O'Heine* 

(85)  Keating,  Historyy  &c.  B.  2.  p.  100.  Gr^ianus  Lucius 
(Lynch)  thought,  (  Cambr.  Evers.  p.  37.)  that  this  synod  was  (he 
same  as  that  of  Fladh-mac-Aengussa,  and  strives  to  prove  it 
fiom  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, make  no  mention  of  Rathbreasail»  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Muighbrassd*  He  may  perhaps  have  found  in  some  copy  of  said 
annals  a  marginal  note  indicating  that  the  synod  was  called  by 
both  names  j  but  Keating,  who  treats  of  both  those  synods,  (ib,) 
expressly  distinguishes  them ;  and  frmn  his  account  of  that  of 
Rathbreasail,  which  he  took  from  the  Book  of  Clonenagh,  it  ii 
evident  that  they  were  different  assemblies.  Besides,  were  they 
one  and  the  same,  would  he  have  omitted  in  his  account  of  that 
of  Fladh-mac-Aengussa  the  name  of  Gille,  who  undoubtedly  pre- 
sided over  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  ? 

(86)  Ware  (Bishops  at  Gille)  says,  that  it  was  held  in  1110. 
In  this  case  it  should  have  been  prior^to  that  of  Fiadh^mac-Aen- 
gussa,  which  sat  in  1111.  But  this  cannot  accord  with  what  will 
be  soon  seen  concerning  the  number  of  Irish  bishops  having  been 
reduced  by  a^decree  of  the  ^od  of  Rathbreasail  much  bdow 
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that  of  fifty  or  more,  who  attended  at  Fiadh-mac-Aengust^ 
Lynch  says,  Cloc.  ctt.)  that  Keating  assigns  it  to  1110 ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  from  him  that  Ware  took  this  date.  But  in  the 
English  translation  of  Keating*s  history  the  year  marked  for  it  is 
1115.  Whichsoever  of  these  dates  were  the  original  one  of 
Keating,  whose  notation  of  years  is  frequently  'wrong,  we  need 
not  inquire ;  for  neitlier  of  them  is  correct.  In  fact,  the  synod 
of  Rathbreasail  could  not  have  been  held  before  1118,  whereas 
it  was  attended  by  Moeliosa,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  successor  of 
Moelmuxry  OT)unain,  who  died  in  the  latter  end  of  1117.  On 
the  other  hand  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  early  part 
of  1119,  if  it  be  true,  as  Keating  says,  that  it  was  summoned  in 
the  reign  of  Murtogh  O'Brian,  who  died  on  the  13th  of  March  in 
said  year.  (See  Chap.  xxiv.  $•  14.)  What  Keating  calls  the 
reign  of  Murtogh  fioaust  be  understood  of  his  life ;  for  Murtogh 
had  been  dispossessed  of  the  throne  in  1116,  {ib.)  and  accord- 
ingly before  the  meeting  of  that  assembly. 

(87)  Neither  St.  Bernard  who  makes  mention  f  Vit.  S.  Mai* 
cap.  7  and  11.)  of  Gillebert  as  apostolical  l^ate,  nor  Keatingi 
who  gives  him  that  title,  when  treating  of  the  sjmod  of  Rath* 
breasil,  nor  any  of  our  historians,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  has 
marked  the  time  of  his  being  raised  to  that  office.  It  could  not 
have  been  before  the  pontificate  of  Pascal  II.  which  began  in 
1099,  whereas  GiDebert  was  not  a  bishop  at  that  time.  (Above 
§.  9.)  Pascal  lived  until  Januaiy  in  1118,  and  might  have  been 
acquainted  with  Gillebert,  who  had  travelled  in  his  younger  days, 
or  perhaps  was  informed  of  his  character  by  St.  Anselm.  It  is 
mudi  more  probable  that  Gillebert  was  appointed  legate  by  him 
than  by  his  successor  Gelasius  11.  whose  troublesome  pontificate 
did  not  last  quite  a  year.  . 

(88)  See  fbr  the  Hy-BressaQ  in  Co.  Armagh  A  A.  SS.  p.  62. 
and  Tr.  Tk,  p.  293 ;  and  for  the  other  Harris  Antig.  eh.  7  at  H^* 

Jalgia*  According  to  Lynch's  system  Rathbreasail  would  have 
been  in  Westmeadi ;  but,  as  it  is  unfounded,  (above  Not.  85.)  so 
is  also  this  consequence. 

S»xiv.  This  synod  was  attended,  like  that  of 
Fiadh-mac-Aengussa,  not  only  by  bishopis  and  cler* 
gymen  of  various  ranks,  but  likewise  by  distinguished 
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laymen  from,  it  seems,  all  parts  of  Ireland.     The 
only  names,  which  I  find  recorded,  of  its  member's 
are  those  of  Celsus  of  Armagh  and  Moeliosa  ('servant 
of  Jems  J  Mac-Ammhire,  aUas  O'Foghlada,  arch- 
bishop of   Cashel,    and    successor  of    Moelmurry 
O'Dunain,  who  died  at  Clonaf  d  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  24th  of  December  A.D.  1117,  having 
left  a  great  reputation    for    wisdom,    virtue,   and 
liberality  to  the  poor.  (89)     The  synod  was  occupied 
chiefly  in  forming  a    regular  division   of   dioceses 
throughout  Ireland,  and  in  fixing  their  boundaries. 
It  was  decreed  that,  exclusive  of  Dublin,  which  was. 
left  subject  to  Canterbury,  there  should  be  24dioce8es, 
IS  in  Leth-cuin  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  1 2  others  in  Leth-mogha  subject  to  the  archbishop 
of  Cashel.     Of  the  former,  five  were  in  Ulster,  viz. 
Clogher,  Ardsrath,  Derry,  Connor,  Down  ;   five  in 
Connaught,  viz.  Tuam,  Clonfert,  Cong,  Killala,  Ard- 
c4m ;  and  two  in  Meath,   which  by  order  of  this 
synod  were  to  be  considered  as  the  only  fixed  sees 
for  that  territory,  Duleek  and  Clonard,  (90)     Of 
the  twelve  sees  of  Leth-mogha  besides  Cashel,  were 
in  Munster,  viz.  Lismore,  or  Waterford,  Cork,  RajLh- 
maighe  Deisgirt,   Limerick,  Killaloe^    Emly;  (91) 
and  five  in  Leinster,  viz.  Kilkenny,  (92)  Leignlin, 
Kildare,  Glendaloch,  and  Ferns.     On  looking  over 
the  boundaries  marked  for  those  dioceses,  a  very 
great  part  of  which  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out  at 
present  on  account  of  the  changes  of  names,  it  is 
clear  that  the  synod  intended,  besides  reducing  the 
number  of  sees,  to  render  all  the  dioceses  of  Ireland 
nearly  of  equal  extent ;  but  it  did  not  succeed,  at 
least  to  any  considerable  degree   in  reducing  the 
number  j  whereas  we  find  at  the  time  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Kells  in  1 152  many  more  sees  than  those  here 
laid  down,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  said  24 
sees  not  even  spoken  of,  as  if,  notwithstanding  the 
decree  of  Rathbreasail,  they  had  either  not  been 
established  or  had  in  a  very  short  time  ceased  to 
exist.  (93)     Another  important  regulation  was,  that 
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by  an  act  of  ^^  this  convention  the  revenues  of  the 
**  clergy  and  the  Church  lands  were  confirmed  to  the 
^^  several  bishops  of  Ireland  for  their  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  episcopal  character ;  which 
lands  were  to  be  exempted  from  tribute  and  chief 
^^  rents  and  other  public  contributions,  and  so  remain 
"  in  that  state  of  freedom  and  independency  for 
"  ever."  (94)  It  is  probable  that  some  other 
decrees  were  enacted  by  this  assembly ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  remains  no^  account  of  them.  Its 
proceedings  concluded  with  the  following  declaration: 
•*  The  blessing  of  God  Almighty^  and  ofSL  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  representer  of  St.  Peter^a 
successor,  the  legate  Giolla^Aspuic  bishop  of  Li* 
merick,  and  of  Ceallach  St.  Patrick^s  successer, 
primate  of  Ireland,  and  of  MaoiUIosa  mac^Ainm- 
hire  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  of  all  the  bishops, 
gentry,  and  clergy  in  this  holy  synod  of  Rath* 
breasail  light  and  remain  upon  every  one,  that  shall 
approve,  ratify,  and  observe  these  ordinances :  andy 
on  the  other  side,  their  curses  on  Vie  infringers  of 
them:'  (95) 

(89)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  il.  1117  and  4  Masters  a/). -Tn 
TA.  f.  308.  Ware  {Archbishops  of  Cashel)  has  in  his  U9ual 
manner,  and  without  necessity,  changed  1117  into  1118.  Ima 
surprised  at  his  saying,  {ib.)  that  Moeliosa  O'Foghlada  is  not  caihi 
archbishop;  whereas  not  only  the  i  Masters  (ib.)  expressly  style 
him  archbishop  of  Cashel,  but  likewise  Keating  gives  him  the 
same  title,  and  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (at  A.  IISI)  call  him 
archbishop  of  Munster.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Ainmhire  of  a 
family  sumamed  0*Foghlada. 

(90)  Keating  ib.  Lynch  in  his  endeavours  to  show,  that  the 
^od  of  Rathbreasil  was  the  same  as  that  of  Fiadh-mac-Aengussa 
or  Usneach,  refers  to  this  regulation,  by  which  two  ^ees  were 
fixed  for  Meath,  setting  asid^  some  othersi  which  it  hfid  hisS^f^ 
Bat  he  did  not  consider,  th^t  there  was  a  material  difference  be- 
tween what  passed  at  Usneach,  and  the  decree  of  BiOhbreasil* 
The  two  sees  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  of  Usneach  were,  $$ 
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we  have  just  seen,  (^.  IS.)  Clonmacnois  and  Clonard,  wherMS 
those  named  and  established  by  the  regulation  of  Rathbreasil  were 
Dule^  and  Clonard. 

(91)  In  Keating's  enumeration  of  the  sees  of  Leth-mogha,  the 
names  of  which  he  gives  twice^  there  is  a  contradiction,  owing  to 
his  wretched  translator.  At  first  this  bungler  reckons  seven  of 
lliem  in  Munster,  besides  Cashed  making  Rathmaighe  and  Deis* 
ffit  two  distinct  ones.  Afterwards,  when  marking  the  boundaries 
of  the  dioceses,  he  joins  Rathmaighe  and  DeUgirt  into  cme  name 
and  as  if  of  one  place ;  and  so  the  matter  stands  in  Keadng's  ori« 
ginal  in  both  passages ;  thus  the  number  of  the  M unster  dioceses, 
besides  Cashel,  was  six.  The  diocese  of  Rathmaighe  Deisgirt 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  Ardfert,  as  appears  firom 
Cean-Meara  (Kenmare),  Feil  (the  river  Feal),  and  Dourbre  (the 
same  as  the  now  barony  of  Iveragh)  being  reckoned  among  ita 
boundaries.  Rathmaighe  was  sumamed  Ddsgert  (Southern)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Rathmuighe  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  It'is  worth 
observing  that,  according  to  this  decree,  Waterford  was  united  to 
Lismore^  a  union  which  was  afterwards  broken. 

(92)  In  another  part  of  this  enumeration  instead  of  Kilkenny  we 
find  KilcuUen  ;  but  Keating's  original  has  not  ](^cullen  but  Kil- 
kenny alone.  And,  what  makes  it  still  more  dear,  a  place  called 
MUeadhach  near  the  river  Barrow  is  laid  down^  as  an  eastern 
boundary  of  the  diocese  in  question,  being  mariced  at  the  same 
time  as  a  western  one  of  the  diocese  <^  Ferns,  and  also  as  a  bound- 
aiy  of  that  of  Waterford  or  Lismore.  This  could  not  answer  ^  a 
diocese  of  Kilcullen,  and  accordingly  the  true  reading  is  Kilken- 
ny. Whether  the  synod  used  this  name,  or  Keating  adopted  it 
inasmudi  as  Kilkenny  had  become  before  his  time  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Ossory,  I  am  not  able  to  tell ;  but  the  name 
Kilkenny  has  nev^r^dhered  to  the  see,  nor  was  it  until  many 
years  after  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  that  its  bishops  began  to  le* 
side  in  that  dty. 

(9S)  A%  the  time  of  the  coundl  of  Kells  there  were,  as  will 
be  seen,  besides  the  archiepiscopal  sees,  34  bishoprics.  That 
coundl  was  attended  by  some  bishops  of  old  sees  omitted  by  the 
synod  of  Rathbreasil,  such  as  those  of  Clonmacnois,  Achomy, 
Ardagh,  &c  On  the  other  hand  in  the  account  of  the  council  of 
](dls  are  not  mentioned  the  sees  of  Cong,  and  Ardcara. 
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(9i)  Katting^  »6. 

(95)  I  have  taken  theie  words  fiom  Peteif  Walsh's  Protpea  of 
ike  itate  of  Irdand  fp.  ^8.)>  who  professes  to  have  copied  thent 
fiom  Keatiogy  whose  tnmdator  has  omitted  them,  meieljr  stating^ 
that  the  synod  left  the  blessing  of  Qod  and  its  own  upon  thosei 
who  should  sii^p^HTt  and  vindicate  the  r^ulations  made  with  re« 
gittd  to  the  bishoprics  and  their  limits,  &c. 

§•  XV.  Before  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil  was  held 
Celsus  had  made  two  visitations  of  Connaught,  the 
second  of  which  was  in  1116.  (96)  The  first  might 
have  been  in  1 106,  the  year,  in  which  he  made  nis 
cireutt  of  Ulster  and  Munster,  and  perhaps,  iti  mak- 
ing his  way  from  the  former  to  the  latter  province, 
took  his  route  through  Connaught.  It  is  related, 
that  in  1121  Celsus  was  appointed  bishop  also  of 
Dublin  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Irish  and 
Northmen  or  Danes.  (97)  This  must  have  been 
after  the  4th  of  July  of  said  year,  on  which  the 
bishop  Samuel  O'Haiirgly  died.  (98)  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  what  is  meant  by  the  appointment  of 
Celsus  to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  for  surely  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  he  intended  to  become  a  pluralist. 
The  probability  is,  that  on  the  death  of  Samuel  he 
wished  to  bring  that  see  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
that  his  views  were  favoured  by  a  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people^  who  applied  to  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  until  matters  could 
be  properly  arranged.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  for 
whom  the  Irish  prelates  entertained  great  respect, 
was  dead  since  the  year  1 109 ;  and  it  was  now 
thought  full  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Canterbury  over  any  part  of  Ireland.  Waterford 
and  Limerick  had  been  suready,  by  the  decree  of  Rath- 
breasil, placed  under  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  (99) 
and  the  Irish  bishops,  particularly  Celsus,  considered 
it  very  unbecoming,  that  the  church  of  Dublin  should 
remain  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Irish  hierarchy. 
Whether  Celsus  actually  governed  the  see  of  Dublin 
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for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  said  appointment, 
however  it  may  be  understood,  I  am  not  able  to 
aseertain;  but  the  fact  is,  that  a  majority  of  the 
burgesses  a»d  clergy  of  the  city  opposed  his  plan, 
and  elected  Gregory,  (100)  who  was  as  yet  not  a 
deacon,  for  their  bishop.  They  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land with  a  letter  directed  to  Ralph,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  (101)  from  which  it  appears,  that  there 
hiad  been  a  contest  relative  to  the  dependence  of 
Dublin  on  that  see.  This  is  clear  from  the  very 
terms  of  the  head  or  address,  in  which  the  electors, 
not  content  with  calling  themselves  the  burgesses 
and  clergy  of  Dublin,  represent  themselves  as  all  the 
burgesses  and  all  the  clergy-  (102)  Then  they  tell 
him,  that  they  think  it  fit  to  send  to  him  Gregory 
their  elect ;  for,  they  add,  "we  were  always  willingly 
"  subject  to  the  direction  of  your  predecessors,  from 
"  whom  we  remember  that  our  people  received  the 
"ecclesiastical  dignity.  Know  then,  that  the  bishops 
"  of  Ireland  entertain  a  very  great  jealousy  against 
"  us,  and  most  of  all  the  one  who  resides  at  Armagh, 
"because  we  are  unwillinoj  to  submit  to  their  ordi- 
**  nation,  but  wish  to  be  always  under  your  dommion. 
"  Therefore  we  supplicantly  request,  that  you  will 
"  promote  Gregory  to  the  holy  order  of  episcopacy, 
*'  if  you  wish  to  retain  any  longer  this  diocese,  which 
**  we  have  preserved  for  you  during  a  considerable 
"  time.'* 

(96)  Tn  Th.  p.  300. 

(97)  i5.  from  the  4»  Masters,  and  Harris^  (Bishops  at  Celsus) 
who  refecs  also  to  the  Annals  of  Multifernan,  wlHch  have  at  A. 
1121,  Celestinus  (-Cekus)  Primas  archiepiscopatum  Dublin  accepit. 
They  are  wrong  in  calling  the  see  of  Dublin  archiepiscopatum. 

(98)  Above  J.  5. 

(99)  Yet  the  Danes  of  Limerick  succeeded,  after  Gillebert's 
death,  in  opposition  to  that  decree,  in  getting  their  bishop  conse- 
crated at  Canterbury. 
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(100)  Colgan,  quotiiig  the  4  Masters  (TV.  Th.  p.  S09.)  calls 
bim  Grenius,  an  Irish  name  with  a  Latin  terminettion. 

(101)  This  letter  is  at  No.  40  in  Usher's  Sylloge. 

(102)  Domino  reverentissimo  ac  reUgiosissimo,  Radu^ho  ar- 
diie[»scopo  Gatituariae>  omnes  burgenses  Dublinae  ciritatis,  cunc* 
tusque  dericormn  conventus,  &c. 

§•  XVI.  These  Danish  electors  were  assisted  by 
an  Irish  sovereign,  who  must  have  been  no  other  than 
the  one  to  whom  Dublin  was  then  subject.     This 
sovereign  was  Tirdelvac  or  Turlogh  (yConor,  who, 
from  having  been  originally  king  only  of  Connaught, 
extended  in  course  of  time  his  dominion  over  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  became  master  of  Dublin  in 
the  year  1118.  (103)     He  wrote  a  letter  to   Henry 
I.  king  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
a  request  of  the  burgesses  of  Dublin  relative  to  this 
matter,  in  consequence  of  which  Henry,  calling  him 
king  of  Ireland^  directed  this  note  to  the  archbishop 
Ralph":  "  The  king  of  Ireland  has  announced  to 
me  by  a  brief  of  his,  and  the  burgesses  of  Dublin, 
that  they  have  chosen  this  Gregory  to  be  their 
bishop,  and  that  they  send  him  to  you  to  be  con- 
**  seerated.      Accordingly   I  give  you  this  notice, 
"  that,  complying  with  theirpetition,you  may  perform 
**  his  consecration  without  delay/*    (104)     Gregory 
was,  by  order  of  Ralph,  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
by   Roger,   bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  a  place   called 
DvoisiOi  on  a  Saturday  the  24th  of  September,  A.  D. 
1121,  and    was  consecrated  bishop    by   Ralph  at 
Lambeth  on  Sunday  the  2d  of  October.     Ralph  was 
attended  by  Richard  bishop  of  London,  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Everard  of  Norwich, 
and  David  of  Bangor.     On  the  24th  of  said  month 
Giregory  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  church 
of  Tewksbury.  (105)     His  profession  of  obedience 
was  in  these   terms ;  "  I   Gregory,  elected  to  the 
"  government  of  the   church  of  Dublin,  which  is 
"  situated  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  consecrated  by  thee,  - 
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Rererend  iBther  Ral^,  archbishop  of  the  holy 
church  of  Caaterbury,  and  pimate  of  all  Britain, 
do  promise  that  I  will  obsenre  in  every  respect 
canonical  obedience  to  thee  and  all  thy  successors/' 
(106)  And  in  fact  it  appears,  that  he  did  so  until 
the  holding  of  the  council  of  Kells  in  1 152,  when 
Dublin  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitical  see, 
of  which  Gregory  became  the  first  archbishop.  After 
his  return  to  Ireland  I  meet  with  no  further  attempt 
to  bring  Dublin  under  Irish  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  Celsus  being  a  man  of  peaceable  disposition, 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  Gregory's 
appointment.  In  the  year  1122  Celsus  lost  his  suf- 
fragan or  assistant  bishop  for  the  see  of  Armagh, 
Mael-Colm  {servant  of  ColumbaJ  O'Brolchan,  who 
died  in  reputation  of  sanctity  after  having  spent  some 
tjme  in  pilgrimage  at  or  near  Derry.  (107)  It  is 
probable,  that  he  was  the  immediate  successor,  in  that 
capacity,  of  Coencomrach  O'Boigill,  who  died  in 
U0»..(108) 

(103)  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  have  at  J.  1118.  <«  Turlogfa 
O'Conor  became  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  having  banished 
thence  Donall  Gearr-Iamhach  (short-handed)  O'Briany  son  of 
Murtogh  the  son  of  Turlogh  O'Brian." 

(104)  The  original  of  this  message  is  at  No.  41  in  the  Sylloge. 

(105)  Continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester  ^t  A.  1121.  and 
Hairisy  Bishops  of  Dublin  at  Gregory.  According  to  Usher  (see 
above  Not.  35.)  Gregorys  consecration  should  be  assigned  to  A. 
,1122.  This  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  positive  statement  of  the 
Continuator,  who  has  it  at  A  1121,  but,  what  is  of  more  weight, 
likewise  to  iiis  marking,  that  the  24th  of  September  fell  on  a  Sa* 
turday  and  the  2d  of  October  on  a  Sunday.  Now  these  coin- 
cidences do  not  answer  for  1122,  but  they  do  for  Jii21,  the  Do- 
minical letter  of  which  was  B.  Add  that  Ralph  of  Cantarbuiy 
died  on  the  19th  of  October  in  1122.  Supposing  him  to  have 
been  sick  for  some  time  before  his  death,  it  is  hard  to  think  that 
he  was  able  to  consecrate  a  bishop  in  that  same  month. 

(106)  Usher's  Sylioge  towwrds  the  end. 
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(10?)  4  Masters  ap  Tr.  Th.  p.  300*  They  say,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  pahn  of  martyrdom,  but  do  not  tell  us  how,  cnr  on  what 
occasion.  Their  calling  him  bishop  qf  Armagh  a^»t  be  under- 
stood,  as  with  regard  to  some  others  to  whom  they  give  that  title, 
relatively  to  his  having  assisted  as  sufiragan  in  the  government  of 
the  see. 

(108)  Above  §.  12.  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  SOO.)  would  wish  to 
explain  0'Brolchan*s  having  been  suffragan  to  Celsus  by  observing, 
that  Celsus  then,  i.  «.  in  1122,  held  two  sees,  Armagh  and  Dub- 
lin. But  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  did  not  hold  Dublin  in  that 
year ;  for  Gr^iy  was  in  quiet  possession  of  it.  The  suf&aganship 
of  Armagh  was  a  circumstance  of  long  standing,  and  Celsus 
tfaou^t  it  adviseable  to  continue  it,  were  it  merely  that  the  diocese 
ohould  not  be  neglected  during  the  periods  of  his  absence. 
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Great  contentions  among  the  Irish  princes-^Deaths 
qf  several  Irish  Bishops  in  the  early  part  of  the 
I2th  century. — Learned  men  that Jlourished  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  period — Gormfhlaith  Abbess 
of  Kildare — Several  churches  plundered  and 
devastated. — Pious  men  and  ecclesiastics  still 
continue  to  pass  Jrom  Ireland  into  the  continent 
—Monastery  qfSt.  James  at  Ratisbon  erected  by 
Irish  Monks  hf  the  aid  qf  Conor  0' Brian,  king 
of  Munster—St  Malachy,  or  Maolmtiodhog 
0*Morgair,  his  birth,  education,  S^c. — Two 
churches  erected  at  Lismore  and  one  at  Cashel 
by  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  king  qf  Desmond — 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Armagh  conse- 
crated by  Celsus--- Monastery  qf  Bangor  re-estOr 
bUshed  by  St.  MalachySt.  Malachy  consecrate 
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bishop  of  Connor^-r-Dtath  of  Celsus  Archbishop 
qf  Armagh — succeeded  by  Murchertach  or  Mau^ 
rive  J  wff(»  holds  the^see  for  fice  years^^n  the 
death  of  Murchertach  Nigeltus  attempts  to 
take  possession  of  the  see  of  Armagh^  but  is 
prevented,  and  St.  Malachy  is  declared  Primate 
— Death  of  Imar  O^Haedkagan,  who  had  been 
St.  Malachy^s  preceptor^  Synod  of  Cashel  uHr 
der  IXomnald  0*Conaing  and  the  bishops  of 
Munster — Sei>erai  churches  pillaged  and  <ate- 
stroyed — Deaths  of  several  bishops. 

SECTION    I. 

MURTOGH  O'Brian  was,  as  we  have  seen,  (1) 
dethroned  in  1116,  and  died  in  1119.  The  substi- 
tution, in  his  stead,  of  his  brother  Dermod  gave 
rise  to  great  wars  and  desolation  throughout  all 
Leth-mogha.  Turlogh  0*Conor,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  laid 
waste  Thbraond  in  1116,  and  obtained  very  con- 
siderablie  booty,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to 
God  and  St,  Flannan,  that  is,  to  the  church  of 
Killaloe.  Dermod  advanced  in  said  year  with  an 
army  into  Connaught,  but  after  great  slaughter  and 
loss  of  military  stores,  &c.  was  forced  to  retreat.  (2) 
These  contests  continued  with  various  success, 
chiefly  in  favour  of  Turlogh,  who  in  1118  des- 
troyed the  royal  palace  of  the  O'Brians  at  Cean- 
chorra  near  Killaloe,  until  the  death  of  Dennod, 
which  occurred  in  1 120,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Conor  O'Brian  as  king  of  Munster,  the 
principality  of  Thomond,  which  Conor  had  held  hi- 
therto, being  giv^en  to  his  brother  Turlogh  O* Brian 
(S)  111  the  fplowing  ^ear  died  Domnald  Mac-Lochlin 
sovereign  of  the  Northern  parts,  y/ho  had  been  styled 
king  of  Ireland.  (4)  Turlogh  O'Corior  was  now  be- 
come the  most  powerful  prince  in  Ireland,  and  ha# 
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hig  burned  Cashel  and  Lismore  in  1  ISl,  {5)  conti- 
nued for  several  years  to  ravage  and  harrasas  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Meath»  until,  having  humbled  also 
the  princes  of  Ulster,  be  obtained  hostages  from 
them,  as  he  had  already  from  those  of  other  parts, 
and  rose  to  such  pre-eminence  that  he  has  been 
called  king  of  Ireland.  (6)  Yet  we  find,  that 
during  part  of  his  reign  Conor  O*  Brian  possessed 
great  power,  and  that,  besides  being  sovereign  of 
Leth-moghft,  he  claimed  hostages  and  obedience 
from  all  the  other  princes  of  Ireland.  (7)  Conor 
lived  until  1142,  as  did  Turlogh  0*Conor  until 
1156.(8) 

(1)  Chap.  i(XI¥.  $.14. 

(2)  Anaals  of  InaififAU'en  ^yl.  1116. 

(3)  lb.  from  A  1116  to  U20.        (4)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  14. 

(5)  Amiak  of  InnisfaUeo  at  4. 1121. 

(6)  Qdgm  observes,  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  449.)  that  Turlogh,  or,  as  in 
his  affected  nQmeiiclfiture  N  caUt  Mm,  Theodoric  O'Conor  was 
<me  of  those  I»sh  langs,  who,  like  DonmaM  Mac«l<ochlin  and 
ofch^^  ver«  styled  refragMey  ina^nmch  aa  their  title  and  claims 
to  the  sovere^ty  of  all  Irehu»4  were  difi^uted  and  opposed  by 
othtfr  kiags  aod  pmcts^^  See  also  O'Flaherty,  Ogyg*  Pari  in. 
cap.  94w 

(7)  See  Aixnals  of  InnisWlenat  /^.  1138  and  1142. 

(8)  Said  Ana^  at  tl^ose  years.  Ware  asdgns  {Antiq.  cap.  4.) 
Turlogh's  detfi  tp  11^7  by  adding  a  year  without  necessity 
C(^gan,  followii^g;  the  4  Masters  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  449.)  has  it  at 
1156.    .  ^ 

%.n.  Of  Irish  bi$liop»,  who  died  in  the  early  part 
of  Ais  the  12th  century,  I  find  besides  seme  already 
mentioned,  the  names  of  the  following.  Rigan,  of 
Dromorer  and  Cormac  O^Mail  of  Glendaloch  died  in 
ll^i>  (19)  Christian  O^Hectigern  of  Ctenmacnois  in 
1103}  Maclothod  O^Hailgenab  of  Cork  in  1107, 
And  \m  successor  Patrick  (VSenbac  in  1111 ;  Mac- 
#(»g^l  of  Kildare  in   1108}  CondlaOTlain  of 
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I^ighlin  and  Mac-mic- Aeducan  of  Lismore  in  1 1 1 3 ; 
Catasach  0*Cnail  or  O'Conuil  of  Tuam ^  and  Kel* 
lach  O* Colman  of  Ferns  in  1 1 1 7.  ( 1 0)  In  t^e  same 
year  died  Antnchad  O'Hanmciiadha,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert,  who  vras  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  learning* 
(11)  O'Ligbai  of  Emly  died  in  1 122,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Maelmorda  Mac-Inclodnai,  during  whose 
incumbency  the  see  was  plundered  in  1123,  and  the 
mitre  of  St.  Ailbe,  which  had  been  preserved  there 
for  many  ages,  was  burned  by  the  robbers.  (12) 
Murges  O'Nioc,  bishop  of  Tuam,  died  in  1128. 
(IS)  To  these  times  must  be  assigned  Eugene  bishop 
of  Ardmore,  and  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
if  it  be  true  that  he  wrote  it  about  A.  D.  1 100 ;  but 
no  account  remains  of  the  time  of  his  death.  (14) 

Among  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  learned 
men  of  those  days  we  meet  with  Gilla-na-Naomh 
O'Dunabhradh,  who  is  called  chief  professor  of  Ire- 
land, and  died  in  1101.  (15)  Mugron  O^Morgair, 
chief  scholastic  or  principal  professor  of  Armagh,'  died 
in  the  monastery  of  Mungret  (county  of  Limerick) 
on  the  5th  of  October  in  1102.  (16)  I  find  nothing 
to  prove,  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic;  (17)  and  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  great  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  and  of  Christian,  who  became  bishop  of 
Clogher.  (18)  In  1103  Murchad  O'Flaitheain, 
archdeacon  of  Ardboe  and  renowned  for  his  wisdom 
and  erudition,  died  at  Armaghl  (19)^  Cosgrach 
O'Cruadin  died  in  1104;  Ferdomnach  DaJU  (blind) 
in  1110;  and  Conor  O'Cleri  in  1112;  they  were, 
all  three,  scholastics  of  Kildare.  (20)  Gilla-Patrick 
O'Dubratha,  scholastic  of  Killaloe,  who  is  called  the 
wisest  of  the  MomoHians,  died  in  1110.  (21)  Mo- 
elsuthun,  scholastic  of  Tallagh  died  in  1125,  (22) 
and  in  1127  Gilla-criost  O'Maoillean  (Malone)  ab- 
bot of  Clonmacnois,  a  man  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  wisdom,  charity,  and  sanctity.  (23)  He  had  as- 
sisted at  the  synod  of  Usneach  held  in  1111.  (24} 
Moelpatrick  O'Drugan  was '  appointed  professor  «t 
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Armagh  in  1107,  (25)  and  became  very  eminent, 
as  mil  be  seen  hereafter.  This  list  will,  omitting 
other  learned  men  of  these  times,  be  si^cient  to 
show,  that  learning  was  still  cultivated  as  usual. 

(9)  Ware>  Bishops  at  Dromorty  and  Harris  9t'Glendaloch. 

10)  See  Ware  (Lalin  text)  and  Hanria  at  the  re^pectiTe  sees. 
They  have  (at  Meath)  amoBg  the  bishops  oPCloQard  the  death 
also  of  CoDCOvar,  in  1117,  who  is^  called  comorban  6f  Finnianj 
but  that  title  is  not  sufficient  to  ^ow,  that  he  was  a  bishop. 

(H)  Colgan,  A  A,  SS.p.  206.  Neither  Ware  nor  Harris  makes 
mention  of  this  jNrdate. 

(12)  Ware  and  Harris  at  Emly^ 

(IS)  Tr.  Th.p.  308.  Ware  has  not  this  bishop,  but  Harris 
has,  at  Tuam. 

(14*)  That  Eugene  was  bishop  of  Ardmore  is  clear  from  a  MS. 
collection  on  the  Acts  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  tlie  Cottonian  library 
taken  out  of  Irish  histories  Ware  (JVriterSy  l^th  century)  states^ 
that  the  author  calls  Eugene  bishop  of  Hardimore^  but  that,  as 
he  added  that  it  was  the  see  of  St.  Dedan,  it  is  plain  that  he 
meant  Ardm(»e.  Ware  says,  that  Eugene  lived  in  1174?.  If  ha 
meant  to  insinuate  that  Eugene  wrote  about  tlus  year,  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  what  Usher  says,  {Pr,  p,  94*5.)  viz,  that  said 
collection  appeared  about  1160.  Colgan  supposed,  (A A*  SS.p» 
674.)  that  the  author  was  Laurence  of  Durham,  who  died  in  said 
year  1 160.  Eugene  must  have  written  his  work  before  this  time,  and 
Colgan  {iih)  asi^gils  the  composition  of  it  to  about  1 100.  It  might 
have  been  84^6  yeas  later ;  but  it  was,  in  all  appearance,  prior 
to  the  council  of  Kells  in  1 152,  after  which  there  is  no  mention  ot 
the  see  of  Ardmore  in  the  lists  of  the  Irish  bishoprics. 

(15)  Annals  of  InnisMen  at  A.  1101. 

(16)  lb.  at  A.  1102,  Colgan  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  299)  from  the  4  Mas- 
ters, and  Usher  (p,  861)  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which  have 
at  ^4.  1102;  Mugronus  (XMungairf  Armachiae  et  totius  Occi* 
dentcdis  Europae  lector  primarius,  multis  testibus  praesentifmsy  in 
nonas  Octobris  vitam  Jeliciterjirtivit.**  Instead  of  (yMorgair,  as 
in  the  4  Masters,  they  have  G'Mungair,  which  I  find  also  in  the 
Amials  of  Innisfallen.  His  being  styled  chief  lecturer  both  of  Armagh 
and  of  aB  Western  Europe  occurs  likewise  in  the  4  ]!4i|sters,  a  de* 
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nomination^  which  is  often  found  ia  the  Irish  finnalS)  and  undef 
which  not  only  Ireland  was  comprized  but  likewise^  at  least  some 
times,  the  whole  of  the  Briti^  islands  and  perhaps  some  parts  of 
the  Continent.  ,  It  does  not  mean  in  this  case^  that  Mugron  gave 
lectures  throughout  what  was  called  Western  Europe,  but  that  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  its  lecturers. 

(17)  Colgan  mskeB  him  a  professor  of  theology,  as  if  there  were 
no  other  professors  tlian  theological  ones ;  but  the  Annals  of  In- 
nisiallen  call  him  professor  of  literature,  while  those  of  Ulster  do 
riot  mark  over  what  department  he  presided. 

(18)  In  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (ib.J  we  read  that  Mugron 
was  the  father  of  Maelmaodhog  and  of  GioIla^Criost.  The  former 
name,  which  signifies  servant  of  Maodog  (St»  Moedoc  <^  Ferns) 
was  the  real  one  of  St.  Malachy,  but  was  latinized,  like  some 
other  Irish  names  beginning  with  Maol  into  Malachias,  Giolla^cft 
Giolla-Criost  f  servant  of  Christ  J  has  been  tequently  changed 
into  ChristiantiSf  as  has  happened  with  regard  to  St.  Malachy's  bro- 
ther, the  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  is  usually  called  Christian 
CMoigair.  O'Flaherty  in  a  MS.  note  to  Tr.  Tk.  p.  299.  refers 
to  Tigemach  and  the  Chronicon  Scotorum  fad  A,  110^.)  as 
stating,  that  Mugron  was  the  father  of  St.  Malachy.  Colgan 
observes  fTr.  Th,  ib.J  that  Mugron  was  a  relative  of  St.  Ma- 
lachy, who  is  usually  said  to  have  been  of  the  very  ancient  nobie 
family  of  the  O'Morgairs,  now  called  O'Dogherty.  But  from 
what  we  have  seen  it  will  follow,  that  Mugron  was  more  than  a 
mere  relative  of  his. 

(19)  TV,  TL  ih.  Ardboe  is  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  barony 
of  Dungannon.  A  monastery  was  founded  th^e  by  a  St.  Colman, 
but  at  what  period  I  cannot  telL  It  was  btlmed  in  1166.  Se« 
AA.  S 5.  p.  28  and  222. 

(20)  Tr.  Th.  p.  630.  (21)  A  A.  SS.  p.  200. 
(22)  Tr.  Tk.  p.  632.  "  (23)  AA.  SS.  p.  200. 
(24.)  See  Not.  82.  to  Chap.  xxv. 

{^5)  Usher,  p.  861.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  299. 

§.  III.  Among  the  holy  females  of  these  times  the 
most  c^l^brated  seems  to  have  been  Gonnlat  or 
Gonnfhlsdth^  daughter  of  Morogh  Mac-MaoI-nambo 
a  Leinst^  prince,  and  abbess  of  Kildare^  celebrated 
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for  her  austerities,  who  died  in  1112.  (26)  Two 
pious  princes  died  during  this  period,  Koderic 
(Rughiuidhe)  O'Conor  in  11)8,  at  CLonmacnois, 
where,  from  having  been  king  of  Connaught,  he 
entered  iiit<^  holy  orders ;  and  Teige  Mac-Carthy, 
king  of  Desmond,  at  Cashei  in  IISJ*  after  an  exem- 
plary coHTse  of  penitential  conduct.  («7)  Some  other 
princes  also  exhibited  great  proofs  of  religious  feelings 
and  repentance,  especially  Murtogh  O* Brian ;  (28). 
but  we  find  terrible  oppressions  and  cruelties  per- 
petrated in  said  times  by  Irish  kings  or  dynasts,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  plunder,  devastate,  and  burn 
churches  and  religious  places.  For  instance,  the 
church  of  Ardbraccan  was,  together  with  a  number 
of  people  therein,  burned  and  pillaged  in  11 09  by 
the  Hy-Briuns,  who  destroyed  also  the  adjacent  vil- 
lage. (29)  The  Dalcassians  of  Thomond  plundered 
and  laid  waste  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnois  in  1 IH, 
at,  it  is  said,  the  instigation  of  Murtogh  O'Brian  ^ 
and  they,  or  some  other  party  of  Moraoraians,  pil- 
laged it  again  in  1 115.  (SO)  Aetih  O^Rourke  and 
the  Hy-Briuns  killed  Maelbrigid,  abbot  of  Kells^ 
and  many  others  on  the  last  Sunday  of  sum  liter  in 
1117.  ^31)  We  have  seen  above  that  Turlogh 
0*Conor  burned  Cashei  and  Lismore  in  IHl,  and 
that  Emly  was  plunderetl  in  1 1 23.  Conor  O'LochHn, 
an  Ulster  prince,  having  marched  with  a  great  army 
into  Meath,  amidst  othei'  depredations  burned  in 
1127  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Trim,  in  which  a 
very  considerable  number  of  people  was  shut  up  at 
the  time.  (32)  Thus  it  appears,  that  several  of  the 
Irish'  princes  and  chieftains  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  Danes,  sparing  neither  churches,  nor  monasteries, 
nor  ecclesiastics,  according  as  suited  their  views ;'  a 
system,  which  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  which  often  excited  them  to  unite  in 
defence  of  their  altars  against  the  Scandinavian  rob- 
bers. This  was  one  of  tlie  so^  effects  of  the  contests 
between   various  powerful  families  aspiiing  to  th» 
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sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  and  again  tfetween  divers 
members  of  said  families  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves for  precedency.  In  these  contests  the  re- 
spective parties  and  their  adherents  stopped  at  nothings 
while  endeavouring  to  establish  their  claims,  and  bar- 
rassed  and  persecuted  without  distinction  all  those, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  opponents. 

■ 

(26)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  111^  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  63a 
Morogh,  her  &tfaer  was  son  of  Dermod  MaoMaol-na-mbo,  thd 
powerfid  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhba, 
A.  D.  1072.  Morogh  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Innis* 
£[dlen»  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1070. 

(27)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A^  1118  and  1124. 

(28)  See  Chap^  xxiv.  J.  14. 

(29)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1109.  These  Hy-Briuns  we{« 
probably  those  oi  Leitrim  or  of  Roscommon. 

(30)  ift.  at  ^.1111.  and  1115. 

(31)  Tr.  Th.  p.  508.  Colgan,  in  tranalatiDg  the  text  of  th^ 
4  Masters,  ML  into  a  ludicrous  emnr  by  making  that  day  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Cromdubh.  But  there  was  Ho  such  saint*  Cramdubk 
was,  in  all  appearance,  the  same,  idol  as  Cramcruachf  of  whidi 
we  have  seen,  (Nat.  45  to  Chap,  v.)  and  which  "was  destroyed 
by  St.  Patrick  {§.  8.  ib.)  OTlaherty  observes  fMS.  note  at 
Tr.  Th,  ib,)  that  the  words  used  by  the  4  Miasters,  among  which 
is  Cramdubhf  mean  the  last  Sunday  of  summer,  which  was  sacred 
to  St.  Patridc  as  an  mmiversary  commemoradi^  the  destruction 
of  the  idol. 

(32)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  1127. 

§.iy.  Pious  men  and  ecclesiastics  still  continued 
to  repair  from  Ireland  to  the  continent.  There  is 
extant  a  discourse^  entitled  Itineraria  or  Exhorta* 
toria^  by  one  Dermat,  or,  I  dare  say,  rather  Dermit 
or  Dermot,  who  calls  himself  an  Irishman.  (33) 
Whether  he  were  a  clergyman  or  not,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  He  composed  it  probably  somewhere  in 
Germany ;  for  he  says  that  in  the  year  of  his  deliver- 
ing it,  viz.  A.D.  11 1^,  he  had  been  at  Liege,     He 
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addresses  his  auditors  as  foreigners  to  him,  and  tells 
them  that,  although  an  Irishman,  and  a  Scot,  he 
was  of  the  same  religion  with   themseiyes  and  a 
co-partner  in  the  sacraments  of  their  church  and  in 
their  faith.     Dermat  was  then  on  his  way  to  Jem* 
salem,  and  from  this  circumstance  todc  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhorting  all  those,  who  looked  to  the  sal* 
vation  of  their  souls,  to  quit  the  mystical  Babylon 
and  proceed  towards  the  mystical  Jerusalem.     He 
observes,   that  in  said  year  there  appeared  strong 
signs  of  the  divine  wrath,   dreadful  rains,   thunder 
storms,  and  earthquakes ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen  some  persons  killed  by  lightning  even  in  churches 
at  Liege.     He   requests  the  pfayers  of  the   people 
for  himself  and  Raimbald,  an  abbot  of  Liege,  wno 
had  treated  him  kindly  and  provided  him  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation.     This  discourse  is  written 
in  rather  good  Latin,  and  shows  that  Dermat  had 
studied  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  among  the  Fathers, 
he  had  read,  at  least,  some  of  St.  Augustin's  works. 
The  Irish  monks  of  Ratisbon,  after   having  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
(34*)  erected  a  new  one  within  the  city,  which  was 
called  that  of  St.  James.     This  was  during  the  pon<- 
tificate  of  Calixtus  II.   (35)  and  accordingly  some 
time  between  the  early  part  of  1119  and  the  late 
one  of  11^4.     Yet  it  must  have  been  afler  1120, 
whereas  the  person,  who  enabled  them  to  build  the 
monastery  of  St.  James,  was  Conor  O' Brian,  king  of 
Munster,  who  was  exceedingly  kind  to  Isaac,  (who 
had  been  under  Marianusthe  founder  of  St.  Peter's) 
Gervase,  and  other  monks,  whom  the  abbot  Dionysius 
sent  over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
means  towards  the  forming  ana  establishing  of  the 
new  monastery.     Conor  O' Brian  gave  them  plenty 
of  money,  which,  on  their  return,  was  laid  out  in 
erecting  the  noble  monastery  of  St.  James.    (36) 
Yet  the  house  of  St*  Peter's  still  continued  to  exist, 
but  dependent   on  th§  ^bbot  of  St»  James,  who 
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eiected  its  prior.  Dionysius  (Donogh)  was  un- 
doubtedly the  sttme  as  Domnus,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  abbot  of  St.  Jame»%  and  as  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.  How  long  he  governed  tliat  es- 
tablishment, or  at  what  time  he  died,  I  do  not  find 
recorded.  His  immediate  success^  was  Christianus, 
(Oilla^tiost)  likewise  an  Irishman  from  the  South, 
aood  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Mac-Carthy.  (^) 
Christianas  placed  Macarius  over  a  monastery  foundx 
ed,  or  perfai^  only  enlarged  and  endowed,  at  Wurtz- 
burg  on  a  site  gi'anted  by  the  bishop  Henry,  tot  Irish 
monks,  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Rati5;bon,  and 
to  which  the  bishop  annexed  lands,  alt  under  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  Kilian.  (38) 

(S3)  It  has  been  poblisbed  by  Martene  and  Durand,  Thesaur^ 
.Nov.  Anted.  Tom.  1.  coL  340.  seqq.  and  begins  with  these  words^ 
Dermatms  ntUione  Hyberniensk*     In  the  body  of  it  ^e  says>} 
'*  Etsi  mm  HyberniensiSi  etsi  sum  SeotiaUf*  &c» 
04)  See  Chap.  -xxw.  §.  £• 

(35)  Life  of  Marianus,  Sfc.  cap.  4.  ap.  Bolland.  9  Febr. 

(36)  See  Gratianus  Ludus  (Lynch)  Cambr.  Evers.  cap,  21^ 
where  he  quotes  .from  Extracts  made  by  Stqihen  White  from  a 
chronicle  of  the  Irish  monks  of  Ratisbon.  Theaibbot  Dionysiu^ 
18  called  Domtms  in  the  Life  of  Marianus,  both  names  latinized 
from  Donogh.  Conor  O'Brian  is  there  stated  to  have  sent  Counts 
of  great  nobility  and  power,  cruce  ^ignatos  i.  e.  going  on  the  cnu 
aade  to  Palestiiie,  with  large  pMsents  to  Lotharius,  that  is,  Lo^ 
tharius  11.  king  of  Germany  and  afrerwards  emperor.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  his  object  in  doing  so,  was  to  induce  Lothanus  to  be 
friendly  to  his  Irish  countrymen  then  in  Ratisbon.  This  corres*' 
ftondence  with  Lothanns  niust  have  been  afler  the  erection  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  James,  whereas  Lotharius  did  not  become 
king  of  Germany  until  1125,  and  also  prior  to  the  latter  end  of 
1137,  the  time  of  Lotharius'  deadi. 

(37)  The  Cltfonicle  of  the  Irish  monastery  8fc.  ap.  Lynch,  ib. 

(38)  life  o£  Marianus,  cap.  5.  The  Bollandists  observe, 
that  this  monttsteiy  was  established  perhaps  about  1130,  as  must 
have  been  the  casd,  if  Henry  was  the  same  as  the  bishop  Heze-^ 
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Ik.  But,  if  he  was  the  aame  as  the  ^biahop  Embricho,  it  would 
have  been  later ;  for  Emlnicho  held  the  see  of  Wurtzburg  fitm 
1131  until  1147.  .  I  have  already  observed  (Chap.  xxv.  $• 
2.)  that  there  was  probably  an  Irish  monastery,  at  least  a  small 
<Hie,  before  these  times  ift  Wurtzbuig« 

^.  V.  This  was  the  period,  in  which  that  great 
ornament  not  only  of  the  Irish  but  likewise  or  the 
whole  Catholic  church,  St.  Malachy,  began  to  be 
distinguished.     He  was  of  the  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  O'Morgairs,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as   the  O'Doghertys,  and  his  original   name   was 
Maolmaodhog.  (S9)     It  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
was  born  at  Armagh^  and  particularly  so,    if  it  b^ 
true,  as  stated  in  various  Irish  annals,  that  his  father 
was  Mugron  O'Morgair  the  celebrated  professor  of* 
that  city.  (40)     This  much  is  certain,  that  it  was 
there  he  was  reared  from  his  earliest  age.  (41)    His 
birth  must,  in  all  probability,  be  assigned  to  the  year 
1095.    (42)     The  mother  of  St.    Malachy  was  a 
pious  and  sensible  woman,  and  instilled  into  his  mind 
from  his  first  years  the  principles  of  morality  and 
good  conduct.  (43)     He  was  of  a  sedate  quiet  dis- 
position, and  of  a  very  pious  turn  of  mind,  fond  of 
prayer  and  retirement,  and  exceedingly  attentive  in 
learning  such  rudiments  as  boys  are  taught  in  schools, 
so  as,  being  endowed  with  very  good  abilities,  to  sur- 
pass all  his  class-fellows.      He  would  have  wished  to 
frequent  churches,  but  was  prevented  partly  by  his 
attendance  at  school,  and  partly  by  his  not  wishing 
to  appear  singular  while  so  very  young.     Yet  he  used 
to  pray  as  often  as  he  could.     His  master  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  walk  to  a  village '  near  Armagh, 
and  was  wont  to  take  him  as  a  companion.     Malachy 
used  to  seize  opportutiities  of  remaining  for  a  while 
a  little  behind  him,  and,  spreading  out  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  throw  out  some  ejaculatory  prayers. 
Having  passed  the  time  of  boyhood,  and  being  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  adolescence,  his  piety  still  in- 
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creasing,  he  began  to  consider  of  a  state  of  lifei 
and  how  he  should  serve  God  and  guard  against  the 
blandishments  of  this  world,  There  was  a  holy  man 
at  Armagh,  who  led  a  very  austere  life  and  was^ 
inexorable  in  chastising  his  body.  His  name  was 
Imar^  and  he  lived  in  a  cell  near  a  church,  where 
he  continued  to  serve  God  day  and  night  in  fasting 
and  prayer^  To  him  Malachy  repaired  and  became 
a  disciple  of  his,  (44)  sitting  with  him,  listening 
in  silence,  to  his  instructions,  and  exerting  himself 
to  imitate  his  conduct.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  became  a  companion  of  Imar,  various  remarks 
were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh.  Some 
were  sorry,  that  so  delicate  a  youth,  and  who  was 
loved  by  every  one,  had  given  himself  up  to  so  severe 
a  life.  Others  said  that  being  so  young  he  would  not 
persevere.  Yet  he  did,  and  within  a  few  days  time 
was  followed  by  several  other  pei*sons,  who  also 
placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Imar. 
Among  them  Malachy  was  pre-eminent  by  his  pro^^ 
gress  in  piety  and  virtue. 

(39)  See  above  itoU  18. 

(40)  lb.  To  this  may  be  objected  what  S't.  Bernard  says  (  VU^ 
S.  Malach*  cap.  1.)  that  his  parents  were  great  as  to  family 
and  power,  whence  it  would  follow  that  his  father  was  rather  a 
chieftain  than  a  professor.  St.  Bernard's  words  are ;  *<  Parentes 
'<  illi  fuere  genere  et  potentia  magni  juxta  nomen  magnorum, 
«  qui  sunt  in  terra."  This  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Irish  annalists,  if  we  suppose,  as  I  think  we  ought 
to  do»  that  the  parentes  of  St.  Bernard  does  not  mean,^^ 
and  mother^  but,  according  to  the  acceptation  quite  usual  in  the 
middle  ages,  relatives  or  kinsfolk,  such  as  parens  in  French  and 
parenti  in  Italian.  If  St  Malachy's  father  was  a  chieftain  or 
dynast,  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  passed  his  childhood  in 
Armagh  under  the  care  of  his  mother?  A  chieftain  or  a  chief- 
tain's family  would  have  resided  in  their  district  amidst  their  vas- 
sals. Some  one  may  say  ;  Is  it  to  be  admitted,  that  St  Malachy, 
who  belonged  to  so  illustrious  a  family,  could  have  been  son 
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of  odIj  a  prolefsor,  or  that  profesaors  were  to  be  found  among 
the  members  of  such  families  ?  I  answer  ;  Why  not  ?  Manj  a 
professor  I  have  known,  that  belonged  to  highly  noble  familiety 
and  some  of  them  even  heads  of  such  fiunilies.  This  would  in* 
deed  have  been  a  very  rare  case  in  most  parts  of  Europe  during 
the  times  we  are  now  treating  of,  and  when  kings,  princes  and 
nobles  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  the  Irish  princes  and 
nobles  did  not  sink  into  this  neglect  of  learning,  and  some  of 
their  most  learned  men  were  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  such  as 
ec  c.  Fedlemidli  Mac*Crimthan,  king  of  Munster,  in  the  9th 
century,  Cormac  Mac-Culman  of  the  same  royal  blood  in  the 
banning  of  the  10th,  Dubdalethe,  of  the  powerful  house,  that 
kept  possession  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  in  the  11th,  and  who  was 
professor  at  Annagh  before  he  was  appointed  its  archbishop 
und^  the  name  c^  Dubdalethe  III.  It  is  therefore  not  singular, 
that  Mugron  O'Morgair,  although  of  high  and  powerful  conneo* 
tions,  was  a  professor.  For»  as  the  Irish  nobility  respected  and 
cultivated  literature,  more  or  less, .  so  such  of  them  as  were  duly 
qualfied  were  not  ashamed  to  teach  it. 

(41)  St.  Bernard,  speaking  of  Armagh,  says  (f6.  cap*  2.); 
**  Ipsa  est,  in  qua  alitus  est  Malachias."  The  term,  aliiuSf  indi- 
-cates  his  having  lived  there  when  even  a  small  child. 

(42)  This  is  easily  dedudble  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  states  that  he  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  A,  D.  1148* 
Now,  as  the  day  a£  his  death  was  the  2d  of  November,  it  follows 
that,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  was  bom  at  a  time  of 
year  later  than  this,  his  birth  must  have  occurred  in  1095. 

(4S)  St  Bernard  makes  no  mention  of  his  father,  whence  it 
may  be  justly  inferred  that  he  died  when  Malachy  was  very  young. 
This  helps  to  corroborate  what  we  have  seen  concerning  his  liav- 
ing  been  the  son  of  Mugron,  whereas  Mugron  died  in  1102, 
(above,  §.2^)  at  which  time  St  Malachy  was  only  about  seven 
years  old 

(44)  It  is  strange,  that  Colgan  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  2d9.)  confounds 
Imar  with  the  master,  under  whom  St.  Malachy  was  placed  when 
a  small  boy,  and  marks  the  banning  of  his  tuition  by  Imar  at 
J.  1100.  He  says  that  this  appears  from  the  Life  by  St.  Ber- 
nard. Now  it  is  evident  from  said  Lifb,  that  Colgan  was  highly 
mistaken.    As  to  St.  Malachys  having  been  under  any  master  in 
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1100^  when  he  was  onl^  abotzt  five  yean  old|  St.  Bernard  hat  imt 
a  wmd;  and,  iiufteed  of  aaajgning  to  him,  while  a  boy,  Iioar  as 
maiter,  he  exprenly  teite  vas,  (cap-  1.  and  2.)  that  he  did  not 
«pp!f  to  Imar  until  Im  was  a  grown  up  lad,  and  after  he  had  speoit 
hia  boyhood  under  his  tot  master*  Besides,  Imar  did  not  keep 
a  aeheol  finr  teacdiing  boys.  Ware  (Bishops  at  Si*  Malachi/)  has 
fiiUowcd  in  some  meaaore  Colgan's  mistake  by  saying,  that  the 
saint  was  educ^ited^^rifl^  under  Lsar,  and  has  added  another,  of 
his  own  in  odling  Lnar  an  abbot,  instead  of  which  title  he  should 
rather  have  givoi  him  tiiat  of  hermit  or  reeluse.  Hanris,  in  hie 
additibnsrto  Ware  has  copied  these  mistakes,  and  adds  that  he 
spent  seven  ysms  wkh  Imar.  This  is  an  idle  and  onfeunded  con- 
fecture.  Accon£ag  to  it  St.  Malachy  would  have  left  Imar,  when 
he  was  no. more  than  twelve  3^ear8  dd.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
had  passed  that  age^  before  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction 
of  Imiu*.  Nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  number  of  years,  wind) 
St.  Malachy  spent  with  Inm.  This  much  i&  known,  that  he  oon«- 
tinued  to  be,  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  his,  althon^i  it  seems  not 
living  with  him,  until  he  was  ordained  priest  and  d)out  25  years 
of  age.  And  here  comes  a  monstrous  blunder  of  Harris,  who 
sends  him  from  Imar,  that  is,  when,  in  his  system,  only  12  .years 
old,  to  Lismore;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen,  St. 
Maiadiy  did  not  go  tether  nor  leave  Armagh  until  ^St&the  was  a 
pnest.  Imar's  surname  was,  according  to  the  4<  Masters,  (^.  7V> 
Th.  p.  300.)  O' H^edhagairu 

§.  VI.  After  some  tiin€  Celsus  and  Imar  consi^ 
dered  him  wdrthy  of  the  order  of  d^acoiiship,  and 
forced  hnn  to  accept  of  it.  Accordingly^  although 
he  had  not  tss  yet  reached  the  canonical  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Celsus, 
and  iramediatety  set  about  fulfitting  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  was.  particularly  assiduous  in  bi*rying 
the  deceased  poor»  in9omuch  that  his  sister  used 
to  re|a*oach  him  continttally,  as  if  be  were  insane, 
for  applying  to  what  she  thought  so  mean  ati  oeeu- 
paXion^.  He  slighted  her  rebukes,  and  continoed 
to  act  as  usual.  When  he  was  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  Cdsus^  with  whom  Imar  agreed  in 
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opinion,  thought  right  to  ordain  him  priest  without 
waiting  for  the  age  of  thirty  nsuallj  required  by 
the  canons.  (45)  He  then  appointed  him  his  vicar^ 
and  gave  him  full  powers  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing necessary  reforms.  St.  Malaehy  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  this  respect,  and  established 
the  customs  of  the  Roman  church  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese^  and  particularly  the  singing 
of  the  canonical  Hours,  according  to  the  geneiBl 
sy^em  of  the  Christian  world,  being  well  skilled  in 
Church  music,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  younger 
days.  This  practice  of  singing  the  Hours  in  the 
churches  had  not .  been  observed,  or  rather  had 
ceased  to  be  observed,  in  the  diocese^  and  even  at 
Armagh.  (46)  Thus  Su  Malachy  realised,  as  far 
as  concerned  that  diocese,  the  plan  of  Gillebert  of 
Limerick  relative  to  the  substitution  of  the  Roman 
office  for  the  Irish  ones.  He  abolished  superstitious 
practices,  and  strove  to  root  out  every  abuse, 
that  fell  in  his  way."  The  practice  of  confession 
had  been  much  neglected,  there  not  being  as  yet 
any  geneml  law  of  the  Church  prescribing  the  use 
of  it  at  certain  times.  Yet  it  was  observed  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  every  Catholic  country  by 
persons,  who  wished  to  be  delivered  from  their  sins, 
and  was  much  attended  to  by  those,  who  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  a  life  of  peculiar  strictness  and 
sanctity^  (47)  The  more  frequent  use  of  it  was 
revived  by  St.  Malachy,  who  also  took  care  that 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  shpuld  be  admins- 
tered  oftener  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  sacrament  had  been  neglected  in 
a  diocese,  which  had  been  governed  by  laymen 
calling  themselves  archbishops,  if  we  consider  that 
real  bishops  have  been  found  in  every  part  of 
Europe  so  slothful  and  remiss  as  to  omit  for  many 
jrears  the  administration  of  it.  Next  it  is  stated, 
that  St.  Malachy  re-established,  or  rather  new- 
modelled   the   contract   of  matrimony.  (48)      This 
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cannot  mean,  that  lawful  marriages  were  not  ob- 
served in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  whereas  it  is 
certain  that  they  were,  (49)  but  is  to  be  understood 
of  some  regulations  introduced  by  St.  Malachy 
relative  to  said  contract.  (50)  It  is  {)robable  that, 
while  labouring  to  establish  the  Roman  customs, 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  certain  matrimonial 
impediments,  hitherto  not.  generally  observed  in 
Ireland,  particularly  that,  by  which,  according  to 
the  mo/e  general  Je  of  thoL  times.  mamage> 
prohibited  within  the  seventh  degree  of  relation* 
ship.  (51)  Or,  what  is  equally  probable,  and  I 
think  more  so,  St.  Malachy  undertook  to  substitute 
the  system  of  SponsaUa  de  praesentu  the  same  as 
the  marriage  contract  now  practised,  for  the 
SponsaUa  de  futuroy  which  was  the  more  usual 
mode  of  contracting  marriages  in  Ireland,  and 
which,  accompanied  with  certain  conditions,  ren- 
dered in  those  days,  marriage  as  valid  and  binding 
as  the  other  form  did. 

(4<5)  St  Bernard  remailis,  {cap.  2.)  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  canonical  rules  not  being  strictly  observed  in  either  of  St-Ma** 
achy's  ordinations,  whereas  he  became  a  deacon  before  he  was 
25  and  a  priest  before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  is  to  be  excused 
on  the  plea  of  the  zeal  of  the  ordaiuer  and  the  worth  of  the  or- 
dained. Concerning  the  age  required  for  priests  and  deacons  see 
Net.  74  to  Chap.  IV.  and  Nat.  87  to  Chap.  xi. 

(46>)  In  BuUer's  Lives  of  Saints  (at  St.  Malachy^  Nov.  S.} 
it  is  said,  that  the  rehearsal  of  the  canonical  hours  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese  had  been,  since  the  Danish  invasions, 
omitted  in  the  cities.  This  is  a  mistake.  St.  Bernard  speaks  of 
only  one  city,  that  is,  Armagh.  Elsewhere  indeed  he  says,  that 
a  similar  neglect  of  repeating  the  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the 
churches  prevailed  in  the  diocese  of  Connor.  But  in  the  far 
greatest  part  of  Ireland  these  offices  and  hours  were  observed 
and  celebrated,  as  is  evident  from  Gillebert*s  treatise,  De  ttsu 
Ecdesiastico,  (See  Chap.  xxv.  §.  10.)  although  they  were  in  ge- 
neral different  from  the  particular  ones  recited  at  Rome.  .  How 
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could  GSllebert  have  said,  that  almost  aU  Ireland  was  bewildered 
by  the  variety  of  offices,  and  that  a  learned  man  accustomed  to 
one  set  of  offices  used  to  appear  like  an  ideot  in  a  church,  where  a 
different  one  was  followed,  unless  the  offices  and  canonical  hours 
were  regularly  observed  ?  Nor  is  it  correct  to  state,  that  the  re- 
hersal  of  the  offices  was  omitted  since  the  Danish  invasions  ;  for, 
besides  it  not  having  been  omitted  at  all  in  the  greatest  part  of 
Ireland,  it  continued  at  Armagh  for  a  long  period  after  those  in- 
vasions had  begun.  The  reading  of  Psalms  and  singing  of  hymns 
lasted  for  twelve  days  and  nights  over  the  body  of  Brian  Boroimhe, 
in  the  /cathedral  of  Armagh,  A.D.  1014 ;  (Annals  of  Innisfallen 
ad  aw.)  and  in  1022  we  find  Amalgaid,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
attending  at  the  obsequies  of  Maelseachlin,  king  oflreland,  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  monastery  of  Inisaingin  not  only  with  masses, 
but  likewise  with  hymns,  canticles,  and  psalmody.  (See  TV.  Tk.  p. 
298.  and  compare  with  Chap,  xxiii.  f .  12.)  It  is  probable  that 
psalmody  was  still  practised  at  that  time  in  the  churches  of  Ar« 
magh.    What  put  a  stop  to  it  must  have  been  the  abuses  caused 

^  by  the  lay  so  called  archbishops,  which  went  on  increasing  until 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  the  canonical  hours  or  offices  were  entirely  neglected ;  for  al- 
though they  were  not  celebrated  solemnly  in  the  churches,  they 
were  read  in  private.  All  that  St.  Bernard  complains  of  is,  that 
they  were  not  observed  nor  sung  in  the  churches  ;  had  they  been 
quite  omitted,  even  in  private,  he  would  have  spoken  in  a  style 
not  of  complaint  but  of  invective.  And  they  certainly  must  have 
been  repeated,  nay  sung,  before  St.  M alachy  undertook  to  have 
them  celebrated  again  in  the  churches ;  for  otherwise,  how  could 
he  have  learned  Church  music  even  before  he  was  in  holy  orders  ? 
Surely,  to  enable  him  to  learn  it,  there  must  have  been  clergymen, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  their  offices  at  least  in  private. 
Beauford  in  a  dissertation  inserted  by  Ledwich  says,  (^Antiq,  S^c. 
p.  235.)  that  tlie  Latin  church  music  was  introduced  by  Malachy ; 
and  elsewhere  (p.  240.  2d  ed.)  the  Doctor  himself,  talking  of  Gre- 
gorian and  Ambrosian  chant,  tells  us,  that  ours  must  have  been 
on  a  Greek  model.  That  the  Church  music  practised  by  St  Ma- 
lachy was  the  improved  Latin  one,  commonly  called  Gregorian,  is 
plain  from  St.  Bernard,  who  makes  mention  of  it  as  conformable 

^o  the  Roman  custom,  and  according  to  the  mode  then  generally 
VOL.    IV.  F 
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f^UowecL  B:Ut,St«  Mabeby  was  not  the:tirst  to  intiodbce  it  into. 
Ifthnd,.  whereas  he  'had  learned  it  himself  before  he  had  the: 
^  ptnrer  -iSf  doing ,( so.  It  had  been  long  before  intooduced  into. 
Fraqoe*  King  Pepin  had  exerted  himself  to.  substitute  it  f<v  thcv 
ojld  Gallican chanty  and  Pope  Stephen  IL  when  on  a  visit. witU. 
him  ip  iixance*  gave  instructions  on  it.  Charlenaagoe  sentpersons' 
to,  Eome  to  learn  it,,  and  Pope  Adrian  sent  him  two  Roman 
siQgers,  and  thence  it  came  gradually  to  be  adf^ted  in  tbat^ooua* 
try;  (see. Ducange,  Qtossar^&c*  at  CatUus  Romanus  and  Caidinal 
Bon^f  De  Divinid  psalmodia^  cap-  17.  $«4<.}  whence^  owii^to  the 
g;i;eat-interpourse  between  France  and  Ireland^  it  mig^t  have  been 
brought  over  to  us,  or  perhaps  from  England^  ^r.  straight  fiom 
Roma  by  some  of  those  many  Irishm^ii  who  resorted  thither 
down  from- tbe- seventh  centuzy;  Whether  it  were  generally  re* 
ceived  in  Ireland,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  althou^  it  isproba* 
ble :  that  it  was  noty  considering  how  much  a  very  great  por^a 
of  .the  Imb  .clergy  was  attached  to  every  practice  followed  by  St. 
Patrick,  Columbkill,  and  the  old  doctors  of  their  church,'  who  in 
allprobabili^  used  the  ancient  Grallican  chant ;  for,  as  to  the  Gre<- 
gfima  one,  they  could  not  have  adopted  it^  as  it  was  either  not 
pnictised  in  their  time,  or  not  known  te  them.  Even  inr  England^ 
not^tlistandingitoibeingused  by  theRom9A,mi88ionaiie8,  it  was 
oopfined  ta  a  small  part  <^that  country  luitil  a  late  part  of  th&  se« 
veoth  oentuiy,  (see  Bede,  L.  ^.c.  2.)  although  James  the  deacon 
about  the  middle  of  said  century  had  taught  it  at  York.  {Idem  JL. 
%c.90.)'  Ledwich*s  saymg  that  the  old  Irish  chant  was  ndther 
Qff^i;!^  nor^AmbrosiaQ'  is  correct  as  to  the  Gregorian ;  but  how 
did  be  know,  that  it  was  different  from  the  Ambrosian?  This 
d^t,  which  ^  still  kept  i^,  was  in  use  before  the  times  of  St. 
Ambrose,  (Bona,  ib.  cap.  18.  §1 10.)  and  consequently  of  St.  Pa^L 
teicjc  It  was  probablymuch  the  same  as  the  Gallican,  His  add* 
ing  that  ours  was  onra-jQceekv  model  may  in  one  sense  be  admitir 
te^.^true ;  and  he.n^ght.have  said  the  same  of  the  AmbrosianL 
imdrGallicainf  die  former .  <^w^ch  is  attsibuted  to  an  archbishop 
D^iripcletes  rand  the  Jatter  may  jusdy  be  ascribed  to  the  Greek  mis^ 
skmanes,.  Pothinus^,  &c;  .who'preached  in  Gfiul.  But  there  is  no" 
nea^  to  think,'  that  the  Irish  received  their  Church  music  di-< 
rectly  from  Greeks,  conformably  to  Ledwichrs  &vomite  hypothesise 
of  Greek  and  Asiatic  missionaries  in  Ireland..   The  style-^of  mu- 
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%ic,  which  they  followed  in  singing  the  Church  service,  could  not 
have  been  any  other  in  ancient  times  than  what  had  been  brought 
to  them,  aj[)parent1y  from  Gaul,  by  St.  Patrick  and  his  followers, 
who  were  not  Greeks, 

(47)  Toland,  who  has  been  followed  by  some  others  more  igno- 
rant than  himself^  had  the  impudence  (Nazare^iuSy  Letter  ii.  Sect. 
%  $•  6.)  to  assert,  without  alle^ng  a  single  proof,  that  the  Irish 
rejected  auricular  or  particular,  that  is,  private  confession  and  sa* 
cerdotal  absolution.     Now  he  knew  that  Usher  has  shown,  that 
**  they  did  (no  doubt)  both  publicly  and  privately  make  confes- 
sion of  their  iaults'*  and  that  they  submitted  to  absolution  by  the 
bishbp  or  priest  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  the  keys  ^joyed 
by    the  sacerdotal    order,    and  which    Usher  admits    it    does 
possess.  (Discourse  of  the  Religion^  SfC^chap.  5.)     It  is  true,  that 
he  misrepresents  some  Catholic  tenets  relative  to  absolution,  ex,  c. 
his  inginuating  that,  according' to  the  Catholics,  the  enjoined  pe- 
nances have  no  "  reference  to  the  taking  away  of  the  guilt,"  and 
that  the  bishops  and  priests  attribute  to  themselves  more  than  a 
ministeri^  power  in  the  remission  of  sins.     But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  such  questions j  and, it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
he  not  only  adihits,"  but  proves  tiie  very  reverse  of  Toland*s  lying 
position.     lie  retiilarks  that,  whatever'  may   be  said  of  certain 
Goths  ■  of  Langueddc,  of  whom  Alcuin*^  says,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  thdt  it  was' reported  they  used  not  to  confess  to  the 
pf&^ts;  this  liJEls  nothing  to  dp'ii^th  the  ancient  Scottish  and  Irish, 
lAb^fe*  p^ctidfe  was  quite  different.     Usher's  reason  for  touching 
oir  thik  point' waS  that" Alcuin's  letter  to  the  Gothish  (Tlst  in 
iWiihesne's  edition)  was  in  some  MSS.  marked  as  written  to  the 
Scottish.    The  passage  runs  thus ;  "  Dicitur  vero  neminem  ex 
laids  sudm'vette'corifessionern  sacerdoiibus  dare,  quos  a  Deo  Christo 
cum  Sanctis  Apostolis  ligandi  solvendique  potestatem  accepisse 
cre^mus.**    But,'  however  this  is  to  be  understood,  (for  perhaps 
it' is' relatiy^'" not  to/ sacramental  confession  but  to  certain  dues 
clfied  CoTifessio)  (see'Ducange  at  Confession  No,  4?.)  it  is  well 
kndWh,  that  said  letter  was  directed  not  to  Irishmen  but  to  Goths. 
(Safe  Heuiy,  L,  45.  f .  20.)     Usher  quotes  an  Irish  canon,  to 
which  seVerdl  others  might  be  added  if  necessary,  whence  it  is 
evident  that  confession,  penances,  and  sacerdotal  absolution  were 
dbterved  in  Ireland.    He  mentions  the  practice  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
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and  the  case  of  Adamuan  of  Coldingham,  who  confessed  his 
sins  to  an  Irish  priest,  as  related  by  Bede,  L.  4.  c.  25.  Besides 
what  Usher  had  collected,  there  are  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
Irish  system  on  these  points.  Several  clerg3n[nen  are  noticed  in 
our  annals  as  distinguished  penitentiaries,  and  who  were  resorted 
to  from  various  parts  on  account  of  their  merit  and  ability  in  this 
particular.  Thus  St  Gormal,  abbot  of  Ardoilean,  is  praised  on 
^thia  account ;  (see  Chap»  xxiii.  §,  16}  the  blessed  Dubtach  of 
Albany,  who  died  in  1064,  is  styled  the  chief  Confessarius  or 
spiritual  director  both  of  Ireland  and  Albany,  {Tr.  Th,  p,  298.) 
8fC,  Sfc,  We  find  the  same  practice  in  much  'paiore  ancient  times, 
ex,  c.  in  the  case  of  a  chieftain  Suibhne,  who,  although  truly  peni- 
tent, was  ordered  by  Stt  Pulcherius,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, to  confess  his  sins.  {Life  of  St  PidcheritiSy  cap,  19.)  Con- 
fession to  the  priest  is  ordered  on  certain  occasions  by  St.  Colum- 
banus  in  his  Penitential.  In  that  of  Cumian  the  confession  of 
secret  sins  and  even  of  bad  thoughts  is  much  insisted  upon.  (See 
Not.  55.  to  Chap,  xv.)  It  was  usual  with  religious  persons  to 
place  themselves  under  the  particular  direction  of  some  holy  man, 
as,  for  instance,  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  did  under  St.  Molua  of 
Clonfert-molua,  (Chap  xiv.  f .  10.)  who  was  called  his^^Aer  cofi' 
JessaritiSf  of father  of  his  confession.  (See  Life  of  St  Maidoc^  cap* 
20  and  54.]  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  more  on  a  subject, 
which  is  so  clear  from  the  whole  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  history. 
Toland  himself  quotes  {ib.  Sect.  1.)  a  passage  from  an  Irish  writer, 
in  which  the  practice  of  confession  and  absolution  is  spoken  of  as 
quite  usual,  although  the  author  seems  to  have  had  a  particular 
opinion  of  his  own  concerning  the  nature  of  the  absolving 
power. 

(48)  St.  Bernard's  words  are  ;  {cap*  2.)  ^<  Contractum  conjugi- 
orum — Malachias  de  novo  instituit.'* 

(49)  Lanfranc,  concerning  whose  letters  to  king  Turlogh  and 
Gothric  of  Dublin  we  have  seen  above,  ( Chap.  xxiv.  §.  12.) 
makes  mention,  in  both  of  them,  "of  the  lawfully  wedded  wives 
of  the  Irish,  legitime  sibi  copidatam  uxorem,  legitime  sibi  copula* 
tas.  In  like  manner  Anselm  in  his  letters  to  king  Murtogh  (see 
Chap.  XXV.  §.S*)  speaks  of  Irish  wives  and  marriages  just  as  he 
would  of  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  his  or  Lanfranc's  com- 
plaint, that  some  men  used  to  quit  their  wives  and  take  others,  sq 
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far  from  showing  that  lawful  marriages  were  omitted  in  any  part 
of  Ireland,  proves  quite  the  contrary.  How  could  St.  Bernard 
have  supposed,  that  they  were  unknown  at  Armagh,  while  he 
speaks  so  highly  of  St.  Malachy's  mother  ?  Making  mention  of 
the  eight  la3mien,  who  held  the  see  of  Armagh,  he  sajrs  that 
they  were  married  men,  viri  uxoreUL  How  could  that  have  been* 
if  marriages  were  not  observed  at  Armagh  ? 

(50)  Fleury  (L.  68.  {.  58.;  has  very  prettily  expressed  St.  Ber- 
nard s  meaning  by  the  words,  regidarity  in  marriages,  la  r}gle  dam 
les  marriages. 

(51)  It  has  been  already  remarked,  (Chap.  xxiv.  §.  121)  that 
some  of  the  Irish  clergy  seem  not  to  have  extended  the  impedi- 
ments relative  to  consanguinity  or  affinity  beyond  those  marked  in 
Leviticus.  Gillebert  of  Limerick,  the  contempory  of  St.  Mala- 
chy,  makes  mention  of  the  seventh  degree,  as  that  within  which 
marriage  was  not  allowed.  In  his  tract,  De  Statu  Ecclesiae,  he 
writes;  "  Conjugatorum  est  nullam  usque  in  sextam  vel  etiam 
septimam  progeniem  sanguine  sibi  conjunctam,  aut  illi  quam  ha- 
buerit  aut  quam  habuit  sibi  proximus,  vel  commatrem  ducere 
Uxorem,"  Yet  it  appears,  that,  however  St.  Malachy  may  hav« 
succeeded  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  Gillebert's  exertions  were 
not  sufficient  to  establish  that  rule  all  over  Ireland.  Indeed  it  was 
afterwards  found  necessary  to  restrain  it,  and  to  limit  the  proh!^ 
bition  to  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  as  well  as  of 
affinity.  There  was  a  particular  abuse,  which  some  persons  in 
Ireland  seem  to  have  favoured,  relative  to  allowing  a  man  to  marry 
the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  It  is  condemned  in  the  25th 
canon  of  the  synod,  called  Sj^nodus  S.  Patriciiy  in  these  words ; 
*'  Audi  decreta  synodi  super  istis.  Frater  thorum  defuncti  fratris 
non  ascendat.  Domino  dicente :  Erunt  duo  in  came  una.  Ergo 
uxor  fratris  soror  tua  est.'*  The  enacting  of  this  canon  indicates* 
that  there  was  some  question  on  that  subject  in  Ireland ;  and  one 
Clemens,  a  Scotus^and  apparently  an  Irishman,  held  that  doctrine 
in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  (see  the  Letter 
of  St.  Boniface  of  Mentz  No.  15  in  Usher's  SyUoge)  and  was  on 
that  account  condemned,  as  an  introducer  of  Judaism,  in  a  synod 
of  Rome  under  Pope  Zachary.  But,  prior  to  that  time,  this  opi- 
nion was  reprobated  by  the  Irish,  and  we  have  seen,  (CAap.xviii. 
J.  10.)  that  St.KiKan,  the  apostle  of  Fmnconia,  considered  such  a 
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xparriage  as  unlawful,  and  consequently  lost  his  life.  Yet  in  later 
times,  and  even  after  St.  Malachy's  death,  an  abu^  of  that  kind 
seems  to  have  existed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland^  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere. 

(^2)  This  is  a  point,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  quite 
overlooked  by  such  of  our  writers  as  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  words  of  St.  Bernard,  or  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  Giraldu» 
Cambrensis  and  others,  relative  to  Irish  marriages.  To  under- 
stand this  subject,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  old  canon  laiv 
two  sorts  of  Sponsalia,  or  espousals,  are  distinguished, .  viz*  one 
callodde/uturoy  and  the  other  de  praesentu  The  latter  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  matrimonial  contract,  now  used,  and  which  ri^n- 
ders  a  .marriage  valid  ipso  facto  even  before  its  consummation* 
Accordingly  it  is  otherwisie  called  the  contract  of  matrimony^  and 
u^»ed  to  be  celebrated  in  Jacie  Ecclesiae,  The  former,  was  also  a . 
contract  con^sting  in  an  agreement,  by  which  the  parties  solemnly 
promised  and  were  pledged  to  join  in  marriage  within  a  certain  li- 
mited time.  As  it  did  not  require  immediate  cohabitation,  it  was 
called  iSpon$alia  dejuturo,  or^j^hatin  English  is  named  betrothing. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  it  was  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Sponsalia^  and  in  the  Codes  there  is  a  Title^  £)e  Spon- 
salibus  et  donationibus  ante  Nuptiasy  distinct  from  that  De  Nup' 
fiisy  or  of  marriage  strictly  so  called.  This  contract  of  espomid 
used  to  be  entered  into  with  great  solemnity,  in  presence  of  wit« 
nesses,  and  accompanied  with  donations,  certain  ceremonies>  &c. 
The  violation  of  it  was  punished  with  the  severest  penalties  of  the 
state  and  censures  of  the  church,  unless  there  appeared  some  just 
reason  for  not  observing  it ;  as  if,  ex.  c.  either  of  the  parties  pro- 
tracted the  time  of  manriage  beyond  two  years.  There  are  several 
decrees  of  councils  prohibiting  persons  from  breaking  in  upcm  ihis 
contract,  and  one  even  as  late  a»  that  of  TruUo,  which  declares  it 
downright  adultery  for  a  man  to  marry  a  wo^lan,  that  was  before 
betrothed  to  another,  during  the  life  of  him  who  had  espoused  her* 
Aj^d  Pope  Siricius,  writing  to  Himerius,  says,  that  it  would  be  a 
sacrilegious  act  for  a  man  to  take  as  his  wife  a  girl  espoused  to 
another,  because  it  would  violate  the.  benediction  given  by  the 
priest  to  her  who  was  afterwards  to  be  married.  Henoe  we  fiad 
that  the  sacerdotal  benediction  was  used  as  well  in  edpo^usab  as  tn 
9trictly  called  ^narxiages.    As  long  as  the  Roman  laws  remained  in 
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▼igouTy  the  contract  of  matrimony  was  usually  ^lebrated  some 
time  afler  t^at  of  espousals,  and  with  a  solemnity  not  practised  by 
nations,  who  had  not  been  ruled  by  those  laws.  (On  these  sub<» 
jeots  8«e  Bii^ham^  Originesy  ^c.  Book  xxii,  ch.  3  and  4.) 

'But  in  the  middle  ages  all  that  apparatus  did  not  appear  neces- 
sary, at  least  in  some  countries.     The  two  contracts  were  knowii ; 
but  it  began  to  be  supposed,  that  either  of  them  wa&  sufficient  in 
itself,  if  attended  with  the  requisite  circumstances,  for  the  validity 
of  marriage.    In  the  Canon  law  of  tlie  Decretals  they  are  dis- 
tinguished as  two  particular  contracts,  and  one  of  which  might  be^ 
entered  into  without  passing  through  the  other.     That,  which  was 
strictly  understood  by  the  name  ot  contract  ofmatnmovty^  begaiii 
to  guard  against  equivocation  and  to  facilitate  the  solving  of  ques- 
iions,  to  be  called  Sponsalia  de  praesentiy  inasmuch  as  it  required 
no  future  condition  towards  rendering  the  marriage  valid,  and  v^as 
expressed  in  words  of  the  present  tense,  such  as  /  take  you  for  my 
foifcy  Sfc,    In  the  fourth  book  ^  the  Decretals,  Tii.  De  Spon* 
snlUyus  et  Mdtrimoniisy  there  are  many  decrees  relative  to  cases, 
in  which  there  might  be  a  clashing  between  the  two  contracts. 
There  is  one  {cap*  15.)  of  Alexander  III.  declaring  that  Sponsalia 
At  foUiroy  if  followed  #by  consummation,  are  not  dissolve4  by 
Sponsatia  de  praesentiy  but  that  they  would  if  it  had  not  been  Sb 
Mowed;  provided,  however,  that  the  man,  who,  abandoning  his 
betrothed  spouse  as  yet  by  him  untouched,  marries  another  wo- 
man, irad  not  been  forced  to  many  her.    I  find  Mother  (cap*  30.) 
exactly  to  the  same  purpose  by  Gregory  IX.  in  winch  he  decides, 
that  a  man,  who  has  pledged  himself  (by  Sponsalia  dejfuturo)  to 
a  woman,  and  afterwards  knows  her  carnally,  is  bound  to  stick  to 
her  «s  his  wife,  and  henceforth  is  not  allowed  to  marry,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  another  woman  during  her  li&  time.    Then 
he  adds,  {cap.'^l.)  that,  if  no  carnal  knowledge  has  intervened, 
the  promise  -ever  so  solemn  (by  Sponsalia  de  Jltturo)  roust  yield 
to  an  actual  subsequent  marriage,  yet  so  as  that  the  par^  violating 
its  pledge  must  undergo  penance ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  mai - 
riage  strictly  so  called  (by  Sponsalia  de  praesenti)  duly  entered 
mto,  cannot  be  set  aside  iiy  any  other.     Now  the  whole  mistery 
of  Irish  marriages  is  cleared  up.    They  were  usually  contracted 
only  by  sponsalia  de  Jiituroy  a  very  old  mode  much  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  whose  marriages  used  to  be  valid  wrac  tiros* 
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and  often  considerable,  before  the  parties  went  to  cohabit  to- 
gether.    The  Irish  were  more  in  the  habit  of  contracting  marriage 
in  this  way  than  by  that  de  praesenti;  and  hence  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  has  said  of  them,  {Topogr.  Hib.  Dist,  3.  c.  19^  that 
"  nondum  matrimonia  contrahunt"  that  is,  as  he  ought  to  have 
explained,  that  they  did  not  practise  the  form  of  Sponsalia  de 
praesenti^  or  matrimony  strictly  so  called^  as  usually  as  the  English 
and  some  other  nations  of  those  times.     Tliis  is  also  what  it  seema 
more  probable  St.  Bernard  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  cordract  of 
marriages  (above  Not,  48) ;  for  he  does  not  upbraid  the  marriages 
themselves,  but  merely  remarks  the  want  of  the  contract  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  name  conjugium  or  matrimonium,  viz,  the 
Sponsalia  de  praesenti.     That  the  other  form  was  more  generally 
followed  in  Ireland,  and  to  a  much  later  period  than  St.  Bernard's 
days,  is  positively  stated  by  Good,  an  English  priest,  who  writing 
at  Limerick,  where  he  kept  a  school  about  A.  1566,  says,  (ap. 
CeLmden  at  the  end  of  Ireland)  that  they  used  to  celebrate  mar- 
riage by  Sponsalia  dejuturo,  not  de  praesenti,    Tlie  same  system 
continued  more  or  less  in  some  other  countries,  until  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  civil  laws  of  Christian 
states.     I  may  here  observe  that,  although  Good,  more  majorumt 
speaks  badly  enough  of  the  Irish,  yet  he  does  not  give  occasion 
for  a  monstrous  lie  advanced  by  Ledwich,  {Ant.  Sfc.p.  431.)  and 
attributed  by  him  to  Camden.     What  Camden  has  is  taken  from 
Good,  who  says,  that  the  Irish  "  seldom  marry  out  of  their  own 
town."     These  plain  words  have  been  changed  by  Ledwich,  and 
as  if  uttered  by  Camden,  into  the  following ;  Beyond  the  precincts 
oftoivns  marriage  tvas  rarely  contracted.    Who  does  not  see,  that 
there  is  a  most  material  difference  between  these  two  passages  ? 
But  any  thing  for  Ledwich,  so  as  that  he  might  abuse  the  Irish, 
Good  talks  about  their  being  prone  to  incest.    Of  this  charge, 
wliich  was  connected  with  their  not  having  been  very  strict  with 
regard  to  the  consanguineal  impediments  of  marriage,  an  occasion 
will  occur  of  treating  hereafter. 

§.  VII.  St.  Malachy,  doubting  of  his  being  suffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Churchy 
and  wishing  to  be  better  informed  concerning  it, 
thought  it  adviseable  to  place  himself  for  some  time 
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under  the   instruction  of  the   venerable   Malchus^ 
bishop  of  Lismore,  who  was  then  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  for  his  great  learning  and  extraordinary 
virtue,  joined  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  so  that  he 
was  resorted  to  by  persons  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  likewise  from  Scotland.     Although  an 
Irishman,  he  had  been  a  monk  of  Winchester,  whence 
he  was  taken  to  be  raised  to  the  see  of  Lismore.  (53) 
He  was  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  Mac- 
mic- Aeducan,  who  died  in  1 1  IS.  (54)     St.  Malachy, 
having  received  the  benediction  of  his  master  Imar, 
was  directed  by  his  bishop  Celsus»  to  this  holy  man^ 
who  was  then  far  advanced   in  life,  and  remained 
with  him  some  years  at  Lismore.     His  arrival  there 
was  probably  about  A.D.  1123.  (55)     During  his 
stay  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy,  the  pious  king  of  Desmond,  who  was  in 
1127  deprived  of  his  principality  by  Turlogh  O'Co- 
nor,    king    of  Connaught,     his    brother    Donogh 
Mac  Carthy  being  set  up  in  his  stead.     Cormac  bore 
his  lot  with  great  fortitude,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Malchus  refused  to  be  treated  with 
distinction,  and  requested,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  occasioning  bloodshed,  to  be  allowed  to  lead  a 
pious  and  retired  life.     Malchus,  admiring  his  re- 
signation and   fervour,  provided  him  with  a  small 
house,  and  placed  him  under  the  direction  of  St. . 
Malachy.     There  he  lived  on  bread  and  salt  and  wa* 
ter,  leading  also  in  other  respects  a  penitential  life« 
He  was  delighted  with  St.   Malachy's  society,  and 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  him.     After  some 
time  it  pleased  God  to  restore  Cormac  to  his  king- 
dom, by  means  of  Conor  O^Brian,  who,  from  having 
been  king  of  Munster,  [5Q)  then  held  the  principa- 
lity of  Thomond  under  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  Tur- 
logh O'Conor*     Determined  on  shaking  it  oflp,  he 
repaired  to  Lismore,  visited  Cormac  in  his  poor  ha- 
bitation, and  encouraged  him  to  follow  him,  engaging 
himself  that  he  would  re-instate  him.     Cormac  was 
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unwillii^  to  quit  his  retirement ;  but,  as  the  good  of 
the  ^untry  required  his  appearing  among  his  friends, 
he  was  ordered  by  Malchus  and  advised  by  St,  Ma- 
lachy  to  submit,  and  was  soon  after  re-established  in 
Desmond  by  Conor  O'Brian,  assisted  by  various 
ohieiftiiins,  who  banished  Donogh  Mc  Carthy  to 
Connaught.  (57)  On  this  occasion  Cormac  erected, 
or  set  ^bout  erecting,  two  churches  at  Lismore,  and 
one  at  CasheL  (58) 

(53)  St.  Bernard,  Vit.  &  Mai.  cap.  3«    Usher  thot^ht,  (AW. 
ad  Ep.  38.  Sylloge)  that  Malchus  of  Lismore  was  the  same  ^  M al» 
chuB  of  WateiJford,  niiom  we  have  treated  of  Chap,  xxv.  §.  6. 
Betides  the  name,  the  droumstance  of  his  having  been  a  monk 
<lf  Winchester  seems  to  render  this  opmion  very  probable.  But  St. 
Bernard  says  that  Malchus  was  ranoved  from  Winchester  straight 
to  LitoiorO)  whereat  the  original  see  of  the  Malchus  already  men- 
tioned was  Waterford.    Inhere  were  in  those  times  other  persons 
named  MalchusyOReof  whom  is  metioned  by  St.  Bernard  himself 
fiB,  cap.  5.) ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  latinized  appellation 
for  one  w  other  of  those  many  Irish  names  that  began  with  MaoL 
There  fiught  have  been  two  persons^  so  called,  monks  at  Wm^ 
diester.    If  a  unien  really  took  place  between  Waterfbrd  and 
lismere,  as  Keating  (or  perhaps  his  translator)  insinuates  to-  have 
been  ordered  by  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil,  (see  Chap,  xxv  §.  14.) 
it  nnght  be  supposed  'tihat  one  ^and  the  same  Malchus  was  bishop 
of  both  sees.    But  the  matter  is  so  obscure,  that  I  cannot  pre* 
tend  to  decide  upon  it.    Gratianus  Lucius  (L3mch)  held  the  same 
opinion  fCamhr.  Eio.p.  167)  as  Usher,  biit  has  given  us  no  proof 
of  it. 

(54)  See  above  ^.2.  Ware  -and  Harris  have  (at  Lismore  J 
a  pretended  bishop,  whom  they  call  GUla-Mochudu  CRebacain^ 
aad*  whose  deirth  they  assign  to  A.  D.  1129.  But  surely  Mal- 
chus was  bishop  there  some  years  before  that  time,  as  is  cleai^ 
ftom  S.'Msdadiy's  having  repaired  to  him  thither  about  1I2S. 
In  consequence  of  that  mistake  they  were  puzzled  as  to  the  pre- 
cise period  of  Maldius*  ineimibency,  Ware  spring  that  he  flour- 
rishedm  1140,  (when  he  was  probably  dead)  and  Harris,  that  4t 
was  in  1134.    Indeed  Harris  has  shamefully  bimgled  the  whole 
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business^  idling  us  elsewhere,  (see  above  Not.  <44.)  that  St.  Map 
lacliy  went  to  Lismore  when  only  twelve  years  old,  that  is,  «bout 
A.  1 107.  He  throws  in  a  caveat,  that  M alchus.  was  not  yet  a 
bishq>.  Had  he  read  or  did  *he  understand  St.  Bamaid,  who 
t^  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  Malchus  was  a  biBhop,  and  n 
celebrated  (me,  of  lisroore  before  he  was  waited  upon  -by  ^St. 
Midachy?  The  Q'Rebacain,  whom  he  and  Ware  have  foisted 
into  the  see  of  Lismore,  was  undoubtedly  no- other  than  an  abbot 
there  of  that  name,  who  died  in  1 128  (see  Anahdall  at  Lismore) 
2l  date,  to  which  Ware,  as  usual,  added  a  year. 

{55)  As  St.  Malachy  was  ordained  priest,  when  about  25  years 
of  age,  and  accordingly  about  A,  1120,  and  was  afterwards  em« 
ployed  as  Vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh  for  some  time, 
which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  less  thmi  two  or 
three  yearSj  it  will  follow  tliat  he  did  not  go  to  Lismore  until  about 
1123. 
{5S)  See  above  $.1. 

(57)  The  substance  of  these  b*ansactions  is  related  by  St.  Ber- 
nard (U).  cap*  3.)  without  mentioning  names  or  times.  Yet  he  has 
the  name  of  Cormac,  cap*  6.  The  details  are  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Innisfallen  at  A*  1127.  According  to  them  Cormac  became  a 
pilgrim,  and  took  a  crosier  (pilgrim's  staff)  at  Lismore.  His  libera- 
tion is  related  in  the  following  manner :  <'  In  the  same  year  Conor 
0*Brian  disavowed  the  authority  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  ismd  went 
to  Lism^e,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  and 
brought  him  again  into  tlie  worM,  and  made  him  king  of  Des- 
mond, and  dethroned  and  banished  Donogh  Mac-Carthy  into  Con- 
naught  ;  in  doing  which  he  was  abetted  by  Turlogh  O'Brian  (his 
brother),  and  by  O'SulHvan,  O'Donoghue,  O'Mahony,  O'Keefe, 
O'Moriarty,  and  O'Faolain." 

(58)  Same  Annals  ib.  This  church  of  Cashel  either  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Cormac's  Chapel,  (see  Ckap.xxiu  f  6.)  or 
must  be  considered  as  not  newly  built  but  only  repaired.  And,  in 
fact,  the  said  Annals  state,  (at  A,  1138.)  that  Cormac  Mac-Car- 
thy  had  built  or  r^pafr^^  the  church  called  TeampoU  Chormaic 
in  Cashel.  They  add,  that  it  was  so  called  from  him.  But,  if 
th^  meant  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cormac's  Chapelf  this 
cannot  be  c(OTect,  for  the  architecture  of  this  building  indicates  a 
period  l<mg  prior  to  the  times  of  Cormac  Mac  Carthy ;  and  it  would 
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have  been  more  ptoper  proper  to  say,  that  two  Cormacs  had  been 
concerned  in  it,  viz.  Mac-Cuiinan  the  original  founder  and  Mac- 
Carthy  the  repairer.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Cormac's  chapel 
was  injured  in  1 121,  when  Turlogh  O'Conor  burned  Caahel  (above 
^.1.)  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  a  reparation  by  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy.  Perhaps  what  said  Annals  have  about  his  having 
built  two  churches  in  Lbmore  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  Turlo^  had  burned  also  Lismore.  Whether  McCarthy 
erected  a  new  church  in  Cashel,  or  only  repaired  an  old  one,  the 
work  was  not  completed  in  1 127>  whereas  the  consecration  of  it  did 
not,  as  will  be  seen^  take  place  until  1 1 34. 

§.  VIII.  While  St.  Malachy  was  at  Lismore,  his 
sister  died.  He  was  so  displeased  with  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  worldly  mode  of  living,  that  he  had 
determined  never  to  see  her  again  during  life.  On 
a  certain  night  he  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice  announc- 
ing to  him,  that  his  sister  was  standing  out  in  the 
court-yard  and  had  tasted  nothing  for  thirty  days. 
Awaking  he  immediately  understood  what  food  she 
wanted,  and  recollected  that  for  said  number  of  days 
he  had  not  offered  for  her  the  bread  of  life  from 
heaven.  This  he  took  care  to  repeat ;  and  after 
some  short  time  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  as 
having  reached  the  door  of  the  church,  but  so  as 
not  to  be  able  to  enter  it,  and  clothed  in  a  dark 
garment.  As  he  continued  to  offer  for  her,  she  ap- 
peared to  him  a  second  time,  in  a  whitish  dress  and 
as  within  the  church,  but  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
altar.  But  at  length  he  saw  her  again,  united  .with 
the  assembly  of  the  white-robed,  and  wearing  a 
white  garment.  (59)  Meanwhile  Celsus  and  Imar 
were  anxious,  that  St.  Malachy  should  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  him  to  that 
purpose.  Being  now  well  stored  with  what  he  had 
wished  to  learn,  he  obeyed  their  summons.  His 
return  was  probably  in  11^7,  the  year  in  which  he 
became  intimate  with  Cormac  Mac-Carthy  at  Lis- 
more. (60j     During  his  absence  Celsus  completed 
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in  1125  the  reparation  and  roofing  of  the  cathedral 
of  Armagh,  which  had  remained  partly  uncovered 
since  99^>  in  which  year  the  city  had  been  laid  waste 
by  a  dreadful  conflagration  caused  by  lightning.  In 
1 126  he  consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  bad  been  erected,  or,  as  some  say,  re-erected 
by  Imar  O'Haedhagain,  the  same  as  Imar  the  master 
of  St.  Maliu^hy.  Afterwards  he  spent  thirteen 
months  out  of  his  diocese,  going  through  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  preaching  peace,  harmony,  and 
good  conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
civil  war,'  that  raged  throughout  almost  the  whole 
island.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  truce  for  one  year  between  the  Conacian  and 
Momonian  princes.  (61) 

(59)  S.  Bernacd,  ib^  cap.  4*. 

(60)  Amidst  other  mistakes  Harris  says,  ( Archbishops^  Sfc.  at 
Malachy)  that  he  returned  to  Ulster  in  1120,  and  was  then  or- 
dained priest  by  Celsus.  But  we  have  seen,  that  he  was  a  priest 
before  he  went,  to  Lismore,  and  that  he  did  not  go  thither  until  later 
than  1 120.  One  would  imagine,  that  Hairis  had  not  read  the  Life 
by  Sl  Bernard,  although  he  refers  to  it.  Besides  its  being  positively 

'  stated,  that  St.  Malachy  was  not  only  a  priest  but  Vicar  general  of 
Armagh  bdbre  he  removed  to  Lismore,  surely  Harris  ought  to  have 
perceived,  that,  as  he  celebrated  mass  at  Lismore,  he  must  have 
been  Uien  a  priest. 

(61)  Tr.  Th.  p.  300.  Of  the  dreadful  state,  in  which  the 
geatest  part  of  Ireland  was  in  those  times,  the. reader  will  find 
sufficient  proofs  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  at  A,  1125,  1126, 
1127. 

§.  IX.  When  St.  Malachy  returned  to  Ulster,  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  was  waste,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  that  state  for  a  considerable  time,  not  having 
been .  re-established  after  some  great  devastation, 
which  it  had  suflered.  (62)  Yet  the  lands  belonging 
to  it,  which  were  extensive,  still  continued  to  be  held 
by  persons^  who  used  to  be  called  abbots,  and  who 
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were  even  elected  to  that  sineciire  shuatioin.  (63) 
They  were  then  in  possession  of  a  liiaterhal  uncle 
of  St.  Malaehyi  who  offered  them  all  up  to  him, 
together  wi^' Bangor  itself,  that  he  might  build  or 
rather  rebuild  a  luonaistery:  there.     But  the  saint  was 
so  much  add-ieted  to    poverty,  that  content  with 
merely  th6  ske-c^  the  monastery  he  refused  to  accept 
of  the  landfiy and  allowed  them  to  be  transferred  to 
another  p€»:son»  who  was>  chosen,  according  to  custom, 
for  that  purpose  ;  for  his  uncle  resigned  them,  and 
>laced  himself  under  his  direction  as  a  monk.  (64f) 
it.  Malachy  taking  with  hiiinl,  by  order  of  Imar, 
about  ten  brethren,  set  about  erecting  the  necessary 
accommodations  at  Bangor,   on  which  occasion,  as 
he  was  cutting  wood  with  an  axe,  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  put  himself  in  way  of  the  stroke  and  received 
a  most  violent  blow  on  the  back,  by  which  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  he  was  aln»ost  killed.     But  provi- 
dentially he  was  scarcely  hurt,-  and  his  escape  was  ^ 
conudered  mirabulous.     In  a  few  days  they  fini^ed 
a  handsome  oratory  constructed  of  boards,  and,  whieii 
every  thing  wa*  I'eady,  St..  Mttlachy/ according  to  the' 
difection  of  Inrnr^'  re-estabKshed,    as  head  of  the^ 
Cl>rtimunity,  the  old ^  disreipliiie  of  Bangor  as-  it  had' 
been  formerly^-  with  this  oxily  difference"  that^  the 
number'  of  raooks'  was  smaWer;      A  mart'  natneH 
Malchus,   who  was   sick  at  Bangor,  was  urged  by 
aa^evil  spirit  to  be  hostile  to  the  saint,  wha,  on  bein^ 
informed  of  it,  recurring  to  prayei^  cured  him  both 
of  his  infirn^ityand'Of  the  tempatitbtf;      Maldhus; 
when  recovered,  was  not  ungrateful,  and  embraced 
the  monastic  state  under  him.     He  was  brother  to 
Christian^  who^  afterWai^ds  becailne  abbot  of  Meliif6fet. 
A^d^rk  'of  ^  ttee  name  of  Micliaef,  whohi   he"  c ureil ' 
twice  of  illness,  also  joined  him,  and  the  reputation' 
and'CO«*nftmity  of  Sti  Malaehy  went  on  constantly 
increasing; 

4 

{62)  St.  Bernard  aays  (id.  cap.  5.)  that 'Bangor  had  been  for« 
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xotulj.isstxof^by  pirates,  and.  that,  aeerakie^y  as  if  on  that  oo- 
casioo,  900  monks  werejreported  to  have  beei>  Jcilled  by  them  on 
ona^lay.  This  was  probably  an  exaggerated  tiaditien.  Of  such 
j^^at'SlaughterJ  find  no  neotion  in  our  Irish  documents^' but -we 
Aeadthat  Tanodius,  abbot  of  BangoTy  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in 
956  (AA  SS, p.  107.)  It  is  probable,  that  on  tfab  occasion  many 
of  the  jnonks  also  were  put  to  death ;  and  pechiqps  wemay.thenoe 
date  the  devastation  spoken  of  by  St.  Bernard.  To  its  having  beoi 
to-  ancient  cannot  be  opposed  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two 
abbots  of'  Bangor  being  mentioned  as  having  lived  between  that 
year  and  St.  MaUu^hy's  times ;  for,  although  monks  had  ceased 
to  be  there,  the  title  of  abbot  and  the  emoluments  were,  as  wili 
be  just  seen,  still  continued.  Hairls  thought  [State  of  the  County 
of  DoufUf  p.  64.)  that  St.  Bernard  ^)pUed  by  mistake  the  slaugh* 
ter  of  the  British  monks  of  Bancor  by  the  Northumbrian  king 
Aedilfiid  (see  Not  12.  to  Chap,  xv.)  to  the  Bangor  of  Ireland. 
But'Aedilfrid  and  his  army  were  not 'pirates,^  such  as  St.  Bernard 
mentions;  and  the  nupober  of  those  British  monks  killed  was 
much  greater  than  that  stated  by  him.  Harris  has  the  in- 
famous lie  about  AedHfrid  having  been  instigated  by  Augustin  the 
monk. 

(63)  If  it  be  true,  that  Gillebert  had  been  abbot  of  Bangor, 
before  he  became  bishop  of  Limerick^  (see  Chap.  xxv.  §»  9.)  he 
Qiust  have  been  an  abbot  of  this  sort,  or  what  the  French  caU  )eu» 
AbH^  Commindataire..  The  abuse  of  church  lands,  particularly, 
those  belonging  to  monasteries,  being  possessed  by  laymen  had 
k)ng  since  crept  into  the  church.  In  Eng^d  we  find  it  in  the 
e^th  century,  and  at  the  same  period  it  was  usual  in  fVa^ce^  where 
the  possessors  of  abbatial  "lands  were-  called  Abbacomites.  (See 
Pucaoge  at  Abbacomites,  and  at  In  commandum  tnittere.  The 
earliest  instance  I  meet  with  of  it  in  Ireland  is  that  of  the  occupa* 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  <^  Annagh  by  the  lay  so  called  areh-^ 
bishops.  But  about  the  times  we  are  now  treatingof  it  became  ra- 
ther prevalent;  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us,  [Itiner* 
Cambr.  In  c.  4.)  .that  there  were  several  lay  abbots  in  Ireland  and 
Walesc  The  passage  is  curious  and  ^orth  transcribing :  '^  Notan* 
**  dum^autem,  quod  haec  ecdesia  (S.Patemi)  skut  et  aliae  per 
*^  HUemiam  et  WaUiam  pluresy  abbatem  lakum  habet.  Usus 
'<  ewm  inolevit  etprava  consuetudo,  ut  viri,  in  parochiapatentes. 
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*'  primo  tamquam  oeconomi  seu  potius  ecciesianim  patroni  et  de- 
"  fensores  a  clero  constituti,   postea  processu  temporis  aueta 
<^  cupidine    totum   sibi  jus   usurparent,   et   terras  omnes  cum 
**  exteriore   possessione  sibi    impudenter  appropriarent ;    solum 
*'  altaria ;  cum  decimis  et  obventionibus  dero  relinquentes ;    et 
<<  faaec  ipsa  61ii3  suis  dericis  et  cognatis  assignantes.      Tales 
*^  itaque  defensores  seu  potius  ecciesianim  destructores  abbates  se 
*^  vocari  facere,  et  tam  nomen  indebitum  quam  rem  quoque  sibi 
**  assignari  praesumpsere."  He  says,  that  those  lay  abbots,  retaining 
the  lands  and  other  proper^  to  themselves^  left  to  the  clergy  only 
the  altare  and  the  tithes  and  dues.    As  to  tithes,  he  alluded  to 
Wales ;  for  they  were  not  paid  in  Ireland  before  his  time.    In  the 
course  of  ages  this  system  became  very  general  in  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly in  Ulster ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  that  singular  dass  of 
persons  called  Corbes  and  Erenachs,  concerning  whom  much  has 
been  written  but  in  great  part  incorrect.     Usher  has  left  a  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject,  (see  CoUectan.  de  Reb.  Hibem^  vol,  1.)  which 
he  wrote  when  young,  and  in  which  he  pretends,  th^t  the  Corbes 
were  originally  the  same  as  the  Chorepiscopi,  of  which  Corbe  was 
a  corruption.     This  was  a  fundamental  mistake,  and  has  been 
guarded  against  by  Ware,  (ArUiq,  cap,  17.)  who  justly  observes 
from  Colgan,  that  Corba  or  Comorba  signifies  a  successor  in  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity.     Usher  himseF  tells  us,  that  ^*  some  o£  the 
Irish  have  detorted  the  name  in  Latin  to  Converbius,  or  Confur- 
bach  in  Irish,  which  importeth  as  much  as  conterraneous.'*     This 
was  no  detortion,  but  founded  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  name. 
The  original  word  is  Comhorba,  (pronounced  Covorba)  derived 
from  Comh  (con  in  Latin)  and^or^a,  ue,  a  district,  landed  estate, 
or  patrimony;  and  which  by  a  certain  usage  was  applied  to  the 
successors  of  distinguished  persons  in  ecdesiastical  situations,  as 
if  sigShifying  joint-partners.    Colgan  writes;  (2V.  Th.p,  8.)  "  Vox 
.<<  Hibemica  Comhorbay  si  vocis  etymon  spectes,  idem  denotat  ac 
"  compraedianus,  sive  ejusdem  praedii,  patrimonii,  vel  agri  pos^ 
'^  sessor.    Derivatur  enim  a  comhy  quod  idem  denotat  ac  con 
<<  apud  Latinos,  etjbrba^  u  e  praedium,  ager,  vel  patrimonium. 
<<  Usurpatur  tamen  passim  apud  priscos  nostros  scriptore  pro  sue- 
<<  cessore  in  praelatura  veldignitate  ecclesiastica.    Unde  et  hodie 
<'  videmus  comhorbanos  appellari,  licet  pUrumque  sint  secuktresp 
<'  qm  praefecturam  tenent  agrorum  et  praediorum,  quae  olim  spec- 
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'<  tftbant  ad  jura  divltum  abbatiarum ;  give  id  ortum  sit,  quod 
"  jnajores  familiarum,  ex  quibus  illi  comorbani  assumuntur,  se  et 
'^  sua  praedia  protecdoni  et  jurisdictioni  istarum  abbatiarum  give 
<'  monastariorum  voluntarie  consecraverint,  ut  quidam  opinantur ; 
«  me  ex  eo  quod,  rebus  ecclesiasticis  paulatim  labentibus,  aliqui 
"  seculares  titulum  abbatis  vei  praelati  in  talibus  monasteriis 
f'  primo  usurpavermt,  et  postea  ad  suos  post^os  transnuserint." 
(See  also  ib.  p«  293  and  630.)  Colgan  has  these  words  in  a  note 
to  a  passage,  in  which  the  successors  of  St.  Fiecli  of  Sletty  are 
called  his  comkorhans  ;  and  we  have  seen  over  and  over  the  arch-' 
bishops  of  Armagh  styled  comorbans  of  St.  Patrick,  the  comor« 
bans  of  Columbkill,  of  Finnian  of  Clonard,  Barr  of  Cork,  &c. 
&c.  This  title  is  often  translated  hereSy  which  signifies  not  only 
an  heir,  but  an  owner  or  possessor,  apparently  the  primitive 
meaning  of  heres^  like  that-  of  the  German  word  herr.  Thus 
Usher  has  (Prim.  p.  860)  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster ;  "  Duo 
heredes  S.  Patricii^  nempe  Forrannantts^et  Dermiiius — quiwoe* 
Tuntr  The  4?  Masters  (op.  Tr,  Th,  p.  295.)  call  them  comorbans 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  usually  joiped  with  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  a  church ;  thus  we  read  of  the  comorbans  of  St.  Patrick,  of 
Columbkill„  of  Adamnan  not  as  abbot  of  Hy  but  as  founder  of 
Raphoe,  of  St.  larlath  of  Tuam,  of  Comgall,  &c.  Yet  sometimes 
it  occurs  united  with  the  name  of  a  church,  as  the  comorban  of 
Inniscattht/y  the  comorban  of  the  church  of  St.  Brigid  of  Ar- 
magh, a  title  given  (Tr.  Th.  p.  299.)  to  Gormgal  Laighsech,  who 
died  in  1085.  And  hence  we  see,  that  this  name  was  used  not 
only  for  bishops  and  abbots,  but  likewise  became  gradually  ex- 
tended to  persons  holding  minor  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

In  the  above  quoted  passage  Colgan  observes,  that  in  his  time 
the  comorbans  were  mostly  laymen.  After  the  synod  of  Kells, 
which  defined  the  episcopal  sees,  we  find  but  few  instances  of 
our  bishops  being  called  comorbans  ;  and  this  title  fell  into  dis- 
use also  as  to  regular  abbots.  The  laymen,  who  usurped  old 
ecclesiastical  livings,  that  had  belonged  to  decayed  or  neglected 
monasteries  and  churches,  appropriated  it  to  themselves ;  and  we 
find  in  later  times  a  great  number  of  comorbas,  or,  as  corruptly 
called,  Coriias  or  Corbes  of  this  kir\^,  clnefly  in  Ulster,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  grand  Inquisition,  held  in  the  year  1609,  for  the 
county  of  Tyrone  and  the  other  escheated  counties,  now  in  the 

VOL.  IT.  G 
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Bolb  Office,  Dublin,  mid  abstracts  from  which  are  to  b«  fimnd 
among  Harris*  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society.  But 
an  inquiry  into  this  subject  would  lead  me  beyond  the  times,  which 
I  intend  to  treat  of;  and  let  it  sufice  to  observe,  that  several  of 
these  corbes  possessed  even  lands  belonging  to  episcopal  se^  pay* 
mg,  however,  certain  mensal  dues  to  the  ludiops,  who  did  not  hold 
the  landg  in  demesne*  (See  Sir  John  Davies*  Letter  to  the  Earl 
iyf  SalHatrj/  in  Coikctan.  Vol.  1.)  X^  system  had  partly  beguQ 
before  the  times  of  St.  Malachy. 

Yet  there  were  in  Colgan's  times  some  comorbas  or  corbes  ii| 
holy  orders,  and  they  are  described  by  Sir  John  Davies,  (£&.)  on 
the  authority  of  ap  Irish  scholar,  as  provosts  of  collegiate  churches 
under  the  name  of  plebaniy  a  title  corresponding  to  that  of  pie^ 
vano  in  the  North'of  Italy.     The  certificate  of  the  Irish  scholar, 
pr  his  description  of  the  corhanatusy  which  is  given  by  Davies,  has 
^^p  repirt)lished  by  Spelman,  {Glosidr.  ad  Corba)  who  got  his  in- 
formation from  Ushe^,  and  by  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Ducange, 
(at  Corba)  who,  by  the  bye,  were  mistaken  in  quoting  it  as  if 
firpm  {sidorus  Moscovius  Ve  Majest.  Mil.  EccL    This  sort  of 
Corbes  were  probably  the  heads  of  churches,  which  had  been 
formerly  small  bishoprics,  and  who,  as  they  could  not  be  called 
bishops,  were  distinguished  by  that  name.    But  there  were  other 
^rbes  not  in  holy  orders  and  usually  married,  although  Davies 
seems  to  say  that  all  the  corbes  had  some  order,  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose>  the  tonsure.      C<)lg^  howeveri  positively  states,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  me^  laymen.    This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  corbes  or  comorbas  were  not  m  general,  as  Usher,  Spel- 
man, and  others  would  fain  insinuate,  the  substitutes  for  chore* 
piscopi*  but  persons  occupying  the  church  lands*  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  tou  dignitaries  ''of  various  ranks.    Harris,  in  his 
usual  mode  of  add^gsqoie  mistake  to  Ware's  works,  says  (^»^f^. 
j0,  235.)  that  the  Corbes  were  anciently  married  men  till  celibacy 
was  enjoined  the  clergy.    What  confusion !    We  4o  i^Pt  find  any 
mai'Hed  corb^  or  comorbas  until  very  long  indeed  after  the  law 
of  ceUbaqjr  vraa  established ;  and  Uie  married  corbes,  who  ap^ 
paved  ia  late  times,  w«i:e  either  not  clexgymen  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  or  at  most  had  received  only  some  minor  order,  «:.  c  the 
tonsuTQ. 
:  Besides  the  corbea  there  waa  a  much  more  nun^ous  description 
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0r  p^noos  somewhat  like  thein,^  but  considered  a«  of  an  inferior 
rank,  wt.  the  Er^achs.    This  name  originally  meant  ardidea- 
4!onSy  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Usher,  (on  CorbeSf  Spc*) 
Spehnan,  Cad  Corbd)  Ware,  {AMiq.  i-ap.  17*^)  &c.     In  Irish  it  is 
writtad  Airchinneach,  Airckindeachp  or  Airehidneack,    Colgan's 
conjecture  (Tr.  Th.p,  631.)  of  its  being  perhaps  derived  from 
the  Greek  ethnarchesy  as  if  signiiying  the  head  of  a  people,  is  quite 
futile ;  and  he  himself  was  sometimes  obliged  to  translate  it  arehi- 
diac4mu8n    According  to  the  ancient  discipline  the  archdeacons 
were  the  managers  and  economes  of  the  property  of  the  church* 
By  degrees  this  duty  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  conse- 
quently assumed  the  title  of  archdeaconst    This  happened  also 
ID  France.    In  the  Capitularies  it  is  more  than  once  enjoined,  ut 
archidiaconi  tton  sint  laicL    In  an  old  document  (apud  Catellum, 
L>  5.  Rerum  OccUan.  p.  872.)  we  read ;  "  JJt  tunc  temporis  ereit 
mos  milUes  tenere  archtdiaconatu&r    Ordericus  Vitalis  (L.  3.  p* 
496.)  says,  that  about  A.  D.  1066  Fulcoius  son  of  Ral{^  de  Cal- 
dreio  gave  to  monks  an  archdeaconry,  which  he  held  in  fief  from 
his  predecessors  under  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  (See  more  in 
Dttcange  at  Archidiaconatus.)    In  the  middle  ages  we  find  several 
ardideacons  in  one  and  the  same  diocese,  some  called  majores, 
others  minores*  (Gallia  Christiana  in  Epiac.  Antissiodor,  No.  58.) 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  writes  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Toumay, 
qiK>ted  by  Usher  (ib.) ;  "  Ut  pro  constituendis  ministerialibus  oo- 
clesiastids  praemium  non  accipiat  (episcopus)  sed  archipresbyteros 
et  archidiaconos eligal, Jacultatum  ecclesiasticarutn  dispensatoreSf' 
Sfc.     In  course  of  time  the  Erenachs  became  exceedingly  nu« 
merous  in  Ireland.     They  were  universally  laymen,  except  that 
they  were  tonsured,  on  which  account  they  were  ranked  among 
the  CUrici  or  Clerks.     In  an  inquisition  taken  for  the  county  <if 
Tyrone  in  1606  wo  read ;  <^  In  qualibet  dictarum  baroniarum  prao* 
ter  iUas  terras,  quae  antehac  possidebantur  ac  mode  possidentur  ab 
hominibus  wxno^laicie,  sunt  aliae  quaedam  terrae,  de  quibus  qtit« 
dam  clericime  homines  literati,  qui  vocantur  Erinaoi,  ab.antiqUP 
seisiti  fuerunt."    Then  it  adds,  that  each  <^  these  ^renachs  used 
to  pay,  and  was  bound  to  do  so,  a  certain  subsidy,  r^ectionl, 
and  yearly  pensk)n  to  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  in  whos^  dioceae 
the  lands  held  by  them  were  situated,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land  and  the  custom  of  the  country.     Usher  observoa, 
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(tb)  that  in  the  dioceses  of  Deny  and  Raphoe  the  bishop  got  a 
third  part,  the  other  two  thirds  being  reserved  for  the  repairs  of 
churches,  hospitality,  and  Erenach's  maintenance.     In  fact  the 
erenachs  were  the  actual  possessors  of  old  church  lands,  out  of 
whidi  they  paid  certain  contributionB  either  in  money  or  kind 
towards  eccleaiastioal  purposes.    Davies  says  (id.) ;  "  The  churdi 
laod  (in  IVfonaghan)  was  either  monastery  land,  corbe-land,  or 
erenach's  land ;  for  it  did  not  appear  unto  us,  that  the  bishop  had 
any  land  in  demesne,  but  certain  mensal  duties  of  the  c(Nrbes  atnd 
erenachs ;  neither  did  we  find,  that  the  parsons  and  vicars  had^any 
glebe  land  at  aH  in  this  country.*'    "  There  are,"  he  states,  "  few 
parishes  of  any -compass  in  extent,  where  there  is  not  an  erenach;" 
which  he  derives  from  a  right  "ofjuspatronatus  er  advowson.     This 
might  have  been  sometimes  the  case,  but  was  not  generally  so. 
Besides  keeping  the  church  in  order,  exercising  hospitality,  and 
giving  alms,  <^  he  was  also  to  make  a  weeldy  commemoration  of 
**  the  founder  in  the  church ;  he  had  always  primam  tonsuram, 
**  but  took  no  other  orders.    He  had  a  voice  in  the  Chaptar,  when 
**  they  consulted  about  their  revenues,  and  paid  a  certain  yearly 
'*  rent  to  the  bishop,  besides  a  fine  upon  the  marriage  of  everf 
^'  of  his  daughters,  which  they  call  a  Loughinipy ;  he  gave  a 
<^  subsidy  to  thei)ishop  at  his  first  entrance  into  his  bishopric: 
^<  the  certainty  of  all  which  duties  appear  in  the  bi^op's  r^is- 
**  ter ;  and  these  duties  grew  unto  the  bishop  firsts  because  the 
<^  erenach  could  not  be  created  nor  the  church  dedicated  without 
**  the  consent  of  the  bishop,"    Here  Davies  goes  still  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  erenachs  held  the  lands  in  virtue  ofajuspatronattu 
bounded  on  grants  made  to  churches  by  their  ancestors ;  but  the 
'fact  is,  that  those  erenachies  consisted  chie^y  in  usurpations  made 
by  laymen,  or  merely  tonsured  clerics,  calling  themselves  archdea- 
tons,  who,  as  well  as  the  so  called  comorbas  or  corbes,  transmitted 
the  churdi  lands  to  their  posterity,  or  at  least  to  the  sept,  to  which 
they  belonged,  according  to  the  Irish  laws  of  succession  and  inhe- 
ritance.   On  the  death  of  an  Erenach,  the  sept  used  to  elect  ano* 
ther  from  among  themselves^  and,  in  case  they  did  not  agree,  the 
bishop  and  cleiigy  were  authorized  to  interfere  and  chuse  one  out 
tof  said  sept ;  for  they  could  not  take  the  erenachy  into  their  own 
hands.     And  if  a  whole  sept  became  extinct,  it  was  necessary  to 
look  out  for  another,  to  which  it  should  be  transferred^  and  which 
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w«Mikl  be  vested  with  the  tight  of  electing  the  erenach,  under  the 
tmae  conditioDs  ^d  charges,  without  alteration,  as  those  obaervect 
by  the  former  erenadis.  Similar  r^ulaitions  existed  with  regard 
to  the  corbes,  and  much  may  be  seen  concerning  thera  and  some 
other  collateral  points  in.  the  Inquisitions  in  Harris'  MSS*  above 
mentioned,  in  which,  by  the  bye,  there  are  some  foolish  and 
groundiess  speculations  fektlve  to  the  cnrigin  of  corbeships  and 
eienachies.  Harris  himself  is  not  sufficiently  correct  in  what  he 
has  on  these  subjects  in  his  additions  to  Ware  {Arttiq^  p.  2S8« 
seqq.);  but  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  on  them,  having  said  as  much* 
as  may  suffice  1o  illustrate  the  allusions  to  them  in  such  part  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history  as  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of;  merely  add- 
ing, that  the  corbes  differed  from  the  eren^hs  m*  their  possessing 
more  extensive  lands,  and  sometimes  having  erenachs  under^ 
them,  whereas  the  erenach*s  power  and  influence  were  of  an  in- 
ferior kind.  Besides,  many  corbes  held  lands,  that  had  belonged' 
to  old  abbeys,  independently,  it  seems,  of  the  bishops ;  and  such 
was  St.  Maladhy's  uncle»  who  was  in  possession  of  the  property 
at  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  who  was  called  comorb  (tanta- 
mount to  abbot)  of  Bangor >  On  the  contrary,  the  erenacha 
were  perpetual  tenants  of  the  bishops,  under  whom  they  held  their, 
lands.  Add,  that  some  corbes  were  in  holy  orders  and  heads  of 
collegiate  churches ;  whereas  the  erenachs  had  no«  higher  order 
than  the  tonsure; 

The  name  of  Termon  lands  is  oflen  given  to  some  of  those» 
which  the  corbes  and  erenachs  were  possessed'  of.  Concerning 
this  name  Usher  (on  CorbeSy  Sfc)  says^  that  "  TVarmuin  is  used 
*•  in  the  Irish  tongue  for  a  sanctuary,  (whence  Termon-Fechin,  a 
•  "  town,  belonging  unto  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  hath  itsdeno* 
"  roination,  as  it  were  the  sanctuary  of  Fechin)  and  may  well  be 
"  fhot^ht  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Irisli,  a&  many  other 
'*  words  are,  from  the  Latin  terminus,  by  reason  that  such  privi- 
**  leged  places  were  commonly  designed  by  special  marks  and 
**  bounds.  Terminus  sancti  loci  kabeat  signa  circa  se,  says  an 
^  ancient  synod  of  Ireland ;  and  the  old  law  of  the  Bavarians 
**  {Tit*^»  $•  I*)  Si  quis  servum  Ecdesiae  vel  ancillam  ad  fiigi- 
**  endum  suaserit,  et  eos  foras  terminum  duxerit.  I  conclude, 
*'  therefore,  that  Termons  were  indeed  free  land,  but  free  from 
**  aU  daim  of  temporal  lords,  not  at  the  Churchy  being  truly  ieff^ 
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'<  tUorium  ^cdemsticum*'     Colgan  also,   speaidiig  of  andther 
Tearmsn-Fediin  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  explains  it  (AA*  SS* 
p«  141.)  as  a  sanctuaiy  or  refuge.    But  Terminm  in  the  eccle8i« 
afltical  style  means  originally  district  or  territory ;  the  idea  of  sanc- 
tuary was  secondary.     Gregory  of  Tours  says ;  {Lih.  1.  de  Mirn,* 
cut,  cap.  59.)     **  Ecclesia  est  vici  Iciedorensis  sub  termino  Tu- 
ronicae  urbis."    The  patrimmiy  of  the  Roman  church  is  caBed  by 
Pope  John  VIII.  Terminus  suncti  Petri  ac  Pauli.     Lotharius  th^ 
third  decreed,  A.D.  I132>  ^'  Ecdesiam  parochialem  S.  Servatii 
sokm  in  Trajectensi  urbe  habere  dedmas  et  ierminum**    (See 
more  in  Ducange,  ed.  Bened.  at  Terminus.)    Some  have  thought, 
that  Termon  was  the  same  as  terra  monachorumy  or  in  French 
Terrt'fnoiney  the  land  of  monks;  but  (as  remarked  ib,  at  Termon^ 
landeij  this  is  an  idle  derivation.    Nor  is  there  any  necessity  Ibr 
deriving  it  from  terra  immunis,  free  land,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  church  lands  were,  at  least  sometimes,  exempt  from  tribute  in 
Ireland,  and  some  of  them  were  considered  as  sanctuaries. 
(64)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  cap,  5.    Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
'  election  of  a  cormoba  or  corbe,  undoubtedly  by  the  sept  whiA 
had  got  possession  of  the  lands,  that  iformerly  belonged  to  the 
monastery. 

§.  X.  At  this  time  the  adjoining  see  of  Connor 
being  vacant,  as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  St. 
Malachy  was  chosen  to  fill  it,  but  declined  accepting 
of  it,  until  he  was  ordered  by  Imar  and  his  metro- 
politan Celsus  to  submit.  Accordingly  he  wa»  con- 
secrated bishop,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
not,  as  is  usually  said,  as  early  as  the  year  1 1 24.  (65) 
This  diocese  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that  every 
thing  was  in  disorder,  and  he  had  never  before  met 
with  a  set  of  people  in  so  deep  a  state  of  corruption. 
They  made  no  offerings  to  the  churches ;  did  not 
contract  lawful  marriages ;  (66)  neglected  confession, 
nor  was  there  any  one  wlio  asked  for  penances,  or 
who  was  to  prescribe  them.  For  the  ministers  of  the 
altar  were  very  few,  and,  had  there  been  more  of 
them,  what  could  they  have  done  amidst  such  a 
people  ?     There   was  neither  preaching  nor  singing 
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in  the  churches*    St.   Mdachy  finding  his  utmost 
exertions  necessary,  made  use  of  all  possible  means 
to  reclaim  them  and  to  introduce  a  correct  system  of 
discipline.     He  admonished  them  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, used  to  stop  them  in  the  streets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  them,  and  spent  whole  nights 
praying  for  their  conversion.      Attended  by  his 
faithful  disciples  of  Bangor,  whom  he  still  continued 
to  govern,  he  visited  in  all  directions  the  smaller 
towns  and  country  parts  of  his  diocese,  constantly 
on  foot,  and  conducting  himself  as  a  really  apostolical 
man^     He  suffered  great  hardships,  met  with  many 
repulses,  and  received  injuries.     Yet  he  persevered, 
and,  with  God's  assistance,  succeeded  at  length  in 
softening  that  hard-hearted  people  and  bringing  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty.     Instead  of  certain  Irish 
practices  of  theirs  he  introduced  the  Roman  ones, 
got  the  churches   rebuilt,  ordained  clergymen  for 
them,  and  took  care  that  the  sacraments  should  be 
duly  administered.     Confession  is  frequented ;  the 
people  flock  to  the  churches )  marriage  is  celebrated 
in  a  solemn  manner ;  and  in  short  every  thing  was  so 
much  changed  for  the  better,  that  what  the  Lord  had 
said  by  the  Prophet  j   Thosct  who  were  not  mj/  people^ 
are  now  my  people  ;  might  be  justly  applied  to  that 
diocese* 

i^S)  St.  Bernards*  words,  (id.  caf.  6.)  ^'  Tricesimojerme  aeta^ 
iis  suae  anno  Malachias  consecratus  episcopm"  have  beeu  under- 
sUxxl  by  CoJgan  {Tr*  Th.  p.  300.)  as  referring  to  A.  D.  1124, 
reckoning  from  his  birth  in  1095.  He  has  been  foUowed  by  Ware 
and  Harris  {Bishops  at  Connor)*  But  tliis  date  cannot  agree  with 
St  Malachy's  haviug  been  acquainted,  before  he  returned  to  Ul- 
ster, at  LismcMne  with  Cormac  Mac-Cartliyi  and  his  having  been 
there  when  Cormac  was  liberated  in  1127,  a  date  which  I  find  no 
sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  question.  We  may  suppose,  that 
he  was  conseorated  in  that  same  year ;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
bot  a  short  time  at  Bangor  when  he  was  appointed  bishop ;  ^d 
St.  Bernard's  round  nam    r,  ir'cesimo  firmef  must  be  explained 
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not  as  meaning  exactly  or  nearly  thittieth,  but  as  we  woidd  say, 
about  thirit/y  although  in  all  likelihood  St.  Midadiy  was  then 
thirty  two  years  of  age.  Ferme  is  often  used  for  tkereabwiSf  more 
or  less, 

(66)  The  charge  here  made  by  St.  Bernard  is  dius  expressed ; 
Nan  legitima  inire  conjugia.     This  is  relative  not  to  the  n^ect  of 
marriage,  but  perhaps  to  the  non-observance  of  the  rule  c^the  cap 
nonists,  as  to  the  seven  degrees,  which  has  been  treated  of  .abov» 
Not.  51.    This  rule  had  not  been  generally  received  in  Irdand, 
and  indeed  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  it  should,  ocmsidering 
the  system  of  clanships,  and  the  Irish  practice  of  manying  chiefly 
within  their  septs.     It  was  found  so  difficult  to  observe  it  any  where^ 
that  it  was  modified  not  very  long  after  St.  Bernard's  death.  He  does 
not  say,  that  the  people  of  Connor  did  not  marry ;  for  were  this  hia 
meaning  he  would  have  omitted  the  word  legitinuu     Or,  idiat  is 
.  much  more  probable,  St.  Bernard  alluded  to  the  practice  of  not 
celebrating  marriage  by  sponsalia  de  praesenti^  but  by  those  de 
futuroy  a  practice,  which,  however  disapproved  of  by  him,  ren- 
dered marriage  valid  not  only  in  Ireland  but  elsewhere.     In  short, 
he  blamed,  as  followed  in  the  diocese  of  Cpnnor,  that  system, 
which,   he  tells  us,  was  reformed  by  St.  Malachy  at  Armagh, 
where  in  all  likelihood  the  new  matrimonial  r^ulation  consistecl 
merely  in  substituting  the  Sponsalia  de-praesenti  for  those  d^ 
futuroy  or  adding  the  former  to  the  latter.     (See  NcA*  52.)     St. 
Bernard  does  not  say,  what  Harris  (at  Connor)  ^li^s^y  attii* 
butes  to  him,  that  the  people  were  adulterers ;  but  Harris  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  non  legitima  inire  conjugia, 

§ .  XI.  After  some  time  it  happened  that  Connor 
was  destroyed  by  a  king  of  a  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  and  St.  Malachy,  being  obliged  to  quit 
that  country,  went  with  120  brethren  to  Munster, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  most  cordial  welcome 
by  his  friend  Cormac  Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Des- 
mond. This  must  have  taken  place  after  the  death 
of  Celsus,  which  in  all  appearance  occurred  while 
St.  Malachy  was  still  at  Connor.  (67)  Celsug  was 
veiy  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hereditary  sacces* 
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skm,  which  had  continued  so  long  in  his  family, 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  Malachy.  Accordingly, 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  drew  up  a  sort 
of  will,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention  that 
Malachy  should  be  appointed,  on  hiis  demise,  as  the 
person  fittest  to  govern  the  primatial  see  of  Ire- 
land. This  he  communicated  to  persons  both  pre- 
sent and  absent,  and  particularly  to  the  two  kings 
of  Munster,  where  he  then  happened  to  be,  whom 
as  well  as  others  he  enjoined  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Patrick  to  exert  themselves  for  that  purpose. 
Some  short  time  before  his  death  a  woman  of 
tall  stature  and  reverend  countenance  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  St.  Malachy,  and  on  being  asked 
who  she  was,  answered,  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Celsus,  (that  is,  the  church  of  Armagh).  She 
then  handed  him  a  pastoral  staff,  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  and  disappeared.  (68)  Af);er  a  few 
days  Celsus  being  on  his  death-bed  sent  his  staff 
or  crosier  to  Malachy  as  the  person,  who  was  to 
succeed  him  ;  which,  when  he  saw,  he  perceived 
that  it  wa^  exactly  like  that,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  vision.  Celsus  was  then  at  Ardpatrick  in 
the  now  county  of  Limerick,  where  he  died  on  the 
1st  of  April,  A.  D.  1129,  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age.  His  body  was  removed,  according  to  his 
will,  to  Lismore,  and  honourably  interred  there, 
in  the  burying  place  of  the  bishops,  on  the 
Thursday  following,  which  in  that  year  was  the 
4th  of  April.  (69)  i^His  name  is  in  the  Roman 
mtrtyrology  at  the  6th  of  April.  (70)  Some 
writers  have  made  him  an  author,  and  speak  of 
him  as  a  very  learned  man  ;  but  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  much  credit  be  due  to  their  as- 
sertions. (71) 

(67)  It  is  true  that  St.  Bernard  speaks  (cop.  6.)  of  St  Ma* 
kchy's  going  to  Munster  before  he  treats  (cap*  7.)  of  the  last  pro- 
ceedings  and  death  of  Cdsus.  But  he  must  be  understood  as  writ- 
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ing  by  BtktksjptiiioA,  and  as  continuing  his  account  of  thi  persoiMd^ 
traasactions  of  St.  Malach]^.  And  in  fact  he  says  thati  wiule  tho^ 
saint  was  rafi>rming  the  diocese  of  Connor,  &g.  Ceisus  happened 
to  faU  sick ;  and  his  stating  tliat  Connor  was  not  destroy^  untii 
som€  yearSf  annos  uliguoty  after  -St.  Malachy  had  undertl^ll 
the  admiiiistradoa  of  it^  obliges  us  to  siqipose^  thai  he  did  not  go 
with  his  130  bretliren  to  Munster  before  the  death  Of  Celsus^ 
which  occtnred  on  the  Ist  of  i^>ril>  A*  D.  1129.  Now  St.  Ma- 
kchjF  cduld  not  have  been  bishop  ei  Coanor  prior  to  1 127y  ac« 
cording  to  what  we  have  seen  above  Not,  65*  We  must  therefwe 
aQow  for  the  some  years  of  Su  Bernard  some  longer  time  than 
what  had  elapsed  before  Apr^  1129.  Perhaps  the  devastation 
in  which  Connor  was  destroyed,  was  that  of  part  of  Ulster  11  SO 
by  Conor,  son  of  ArtgcMl  Mac-Lochlin,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  Tiroonnel  and  Tirone.  (See  Annals  of  Innisfyien  at 
A.  1130.) 

(68)  St  Bemaid)  ib.  cap*  7.  Hence  in  all  appearance,  as  at" 
ready  observed,  (NoU  75.  to  Chap,  Kxv.)  Hanmer  took  his 
&ble  of  Celsus  having  been  a  married  man. 

(69)  Four  Mast^s  ar.d  Colgan,  Tr.  TA.;?.  300^301.  See  also 
the  Annals  of  Innii^allen  and  of  Mary's  Abbey  at  ^.  1 129.  Ba- 
ronius  was  mistaken  (Note  to  the  Roman  Mariyroiogy.  ai  6 
AprU)  in  assigning  his  death  to  1 128.  The  BoUandi^  (at  Celsus, 
said  day)  strangely  observe,  that  Bart)nius'  reason  for  the  year 
1128  was  that  the  Ulster  annals  used  to  anticipate  the  com* 
moti  Christian  era  by  one  year.  Had  this  been  his  reason,  he 
should  have  marked  not  1128,  but  1130;  for  the  Irish  annals 
agree  in  affixing  Celsus'  death  to  1129.  Besides,  tliat  system 
of  anticipation  had  ceased  before  the  times  we  are  now 
treating  of. 

(70)  Its  being  placed  at  6  April  is  owing  to  another  mistak^>f 
Baromus,  who  was  the  first  to  insert  it  in  the  Roman  Martyrdogyy 
which  he  revised  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  was  already  in 
Mdanus'  Additions  to  Usuard,  published  in  the  year  1568.  Net 
only  the  4?  Masters,  but  likewise  Marian  Gorman,  who  lived  in  the 
same  centuiy,  has,  in  his  martyrology,  the  death  of  Celsus  at  1st 
April.  As  his  iPterment  was  marked  iv.  April,  this  notdition 
waapmbttbl]^  mistaken  for  vi.  April  and  thus  adding  a  oonfa- 

«      
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flkm  of  foid  day  with  that  of  his  death,  this  enot  aeenit  lohanMi 


(71)  Ware  (Archbishops  of  Armagh)  refers  to  Brian  Twiiio» 
who  calls  Celsus  a  universal  scholar^  and  affirms  from  Bale  (fine 
authority!)  that  he  had  spent  some  tiine  at  Oxford.  And 
(Writers  at  Celsus)  he  says»  that  he  wrote  a  Theological  siua* 
maiy,  wfaidi  he  was  told  had  been  extant  (not  pttblished,  aa  tha 
English  translator  has)  at  Vienna.  Then  he  speaks  of  certain 
letters  and  constitutions.  That  Ccisus  wrote  some  letters  and  re- 
gulations  relative  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  that  he  drew  up  a 
sort  o£  a  will,  need  not  be  denied ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  for 
reckoning  him  among  the  Irish  writers. 

§•  XII.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Annagli  that 
Celsus  was  dead,  Murcbertach,  or  (according  to  hia 
latinized  name)  Mauritius  or  Maurice,  a  son  of 
Domnald  the  predecessor  of  Celsus,  took  possession 
of  the  see,  which  he  retained,  one  way  or  another, 
for  five  years  until  his  death.  (72)  Thus  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  who  was  far  from  being  anxious  to  be  rtt» 
moved  to  Armagh,  was  prevented  from  occupying 
it,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Celsus  and  the 
wish  of  the  pious  persons  of  those  times.  It  was 
during  Maurice's  incumbency  or  usurpation  that  he 
went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Munster,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  Corniac  Mac-Caithy^  he  constructed 
a  monastery .  in  a  place  in  that  ^  prince's  kingdom^ 
called  J  brack.  (73)  There  he  and  the  brethren 
were  provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  the 
kine  often  visited  them,  considering  himself  as  a  dis- 
cip^  of  St.  Malachy.  In  the  attendance  to  the  du- 
ties  of  the  house  the  saint,  although  the  superior  and 
a  bishop,  performed  in  his  turn  every  part  Of  them 
as  much  at  least  as  any  of  the  brethren,  setting  them 
an  example  of  monastic  poverty  and  discipline. 

He  was  probably  still  there,  when  Maurice  O'Hin- 
drectaigh,  who  is  called  comorban  of  St.  Comgall, 
died  at  Armagh  on  the  3d  of  October,  A.D.  1131. 
(74)     Perhaps  he  was  only  a  person,  who  had  heM 
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the  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  under  the  title  of  comorban  or  corbe.  (75) 
In  the  same  year  died  Moeliosa  O'Foghlada,  arch- 
bishop of  Casliel,  (76)  and  was  succeeded  by  Dom- 
mdd  (not  Donagh  of  Donat)  O'Conaingr  who  held 
the  see  until  1  ld7«  To  the  year  1132  is  assigned 
the  death  of  a  very  eminent  priest  of  Armagh,  the 
blessed  Maelbrigid  Mac-Dolgen,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  27th  of  August  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
lus  age,  and  the  52d  ot  his  priesthood.  (77) 

(72)  Tr.  Th.  p.  301  and  303.    St.  Bernasd  ih.  cap.  7.    Ware 
and  Harris,  Bishops  of  Armagh  at  Maurice. 

(73)  Warey  who  was  greatly  in  error,  with  regard  to  Ibsach  in 
his  Coenoiba  Cisterdencia  (at  litfixnry)  afierwards  thought,  (AvlC.. 
cap.  26.  at  Cork)  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  abbey  near  Cork 
called  of  St.  Barr  or  Finbar.    But  the  account,  which  he  gives 
cyf  this  abbey»  shows  that  he  was  mistaken.     He  says,  that  it  was 
founded  for  R^ular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  by  king 
CormaCy  that  is,  the  Cormac  friend  of  St.  Malachy.     Now  the 
community,  which   St.  Maladiy  governed  at  Ibrach,  consisted 
not  of  Regular  canons^  but  of  monks  of  the  old  order  of  Bangor, 
or  of  St.  Comgall,  as  is  clear  from  St.  Bernard.     Next  he  says, 
that  it  was  founded  about  the  year  1134;  but  in  this  year  St. 
Malachy  was  at  Armagh,  having  aheady  returned  from  Munster. 
It  is  therefore  dear»  that  the  abbey  of  St.  Barr,  otherwise  called 
Gill-abbey,  was  quite  different  from  the  house  of  Ibrach.    Ale-^ 
niand  (Hist.  Mon.  Sfc.  p.  54>.)  imagined,  that  Ibrach  was  the 
same  as  Beg-erin  near  Wexford^  as  if  Ibrach  were  derived  from 
the  name  of  St.  Ibar.    This  conjecture  betrays  his  ignorance  at 
Irish  history.    For  Ibrach  was,  as  St.  Bernard  states,  in  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy*s  kingdom,  whereas  Beg-erin  certainly  was  not    It 
is  strange  that  Butler  {Life  of  Si.  Malachy)  and  some  others  have 
referred  to  this  so  clearly  wrong  opinion  of  Alemand.     I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  Ibrach  or  Ibracy  as  spelled  by  St. 
Bernard,  was  no  other  than  the  district  stiU  called  Iveragh  {b  and 
V  oommutable  in  Irish)  now  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Kerty. 
The  establishment  formed  there  by  St.  Malachy  seems  to  have 
esaaed  soon  after  his  departure  from  Munster,  as  it  is  very  pro> 
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babte  that  the  brethren  fdlowed  him  back  to  Uhter,  aacl  we  know 
that  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  whence  they  had  oome,  conl»nied 
to  esiflt  after  these  times. 

(74)  Tr.  Th.  p.  SOS. 

(75)  See  above  §.  9.  It  is  hard  so  think,  that  he  could  hare 
been  the  superior  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  whereas  St.  Malachy 
seems  to  have  retained  that  office  to  himself;  unless  it  might  be 
said  that  he  acted  as  a  substitute  for  the  saint,  while  attending  to 
his  diocese  of  Connor.  It  may  be  suspected,  that  Maurice  O'Hln* 
drectaigh  was  the  uncle  of  St  Malachy,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
possessed  those  lands,  and  who,  being  tog  old  to  follow  the  saint 
to  Munster,  had  retired  to  Armagh.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  holy 
man ;  but  I  do  not  find  him  called  uncle  to  St*  Malachy. 

(76)  Annals  of  InnisMen  at  A.  IISL  4  Masters,  a;i.  Tr.  Th. 
p.  SOS.  and  Ware,  Archbishops  of  Cashel.  Compare  with  Chap: 
«xv.  J.  14. 

(77)  Tr.  Th.  p.  303. 

§.  XIII.  Maurice  had  held  the  see  of  Armagh  for 
three  years,  and  consequently  until  lldS,  when 
those,  who  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  usur- 
pation, particularly  Malchus  of  Lismore  and  Gille- 
oert  of  Limerick,  the  apostolic  legate,  having  as- 
sembled some  bishops  and  chieftains,  went  in  a  body 
to  where  St.  Malachy  was,  determined  to  use  force 
if  he  should  resist  their  plan  for  placing  him  on  the 
see*  After  much  expostulation  on  his  part  and  their 
threatening  him  with  excommunication,  at  length 
he  submitted  on  condition  of,  in  case  of  the  peace  of 
the  Church  being  established  and  matters  property 
arranged,  being  allowed  to  return  to  his  former 
spouse  (Connor)  and  to  his  beloved  state  of  poverty, 
from  which,  he  said,  they  were  dragging  him.  It 
seems,  that  he  was  then  in  his  monastery  of  Ibrach, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  his  system  of 
poverty,  and  which,  being  in  Munster,  lay  convenient 
for  his  being  called  upon  by  Malchus  and  Gillebert. 
His  submitting  to  the  demand  made  of  him  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  recollection  of  the  vision,  in 
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iibieh  th«  pastoral  staff  of  Celsus  appeared  ar  if 
handed  to  hiin»  and  he  was  afraid  lest  his  further 
opposition  might  involve  a  resistance  to  the  will  of 
God.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  diocese  of  Ar-» 
i^agh,,  of  which  he  undertook  the  care,  as  well  as  of 
its  dependencies,  but  avoided  entering  the  city, 
being  apprehensive  that  bloodshed  might  be  the  eon- 
sequence  of  his  doing  so.  After  two  years  Maurice 
died  on  the  17th  of  i^ptember  in  1134,  (78)  having 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  he  could,  that  his  successor 
should  be  Niell  a  member  of  the  same  usurping 
family.  This  Niell,  whose  name  has  been  latinized 
into  Nigellugf  was  according  to  a  very  probable 
account,  a  brother  of  Celsus  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Aldus  and  a  grandson  of  a  former 
archbishop  Moeliosa.  ^79)  At  any  rate,  he  belonged 
to  that  race,  and  their  faction  were  preparing  to  install 
him,  but  were  opposed  by  a  king  and  several  bishops 
and  many  pious  persons,  who  assembled  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  introducing  St.  Malachy  into  Armagh.  A 
ostile  party,  headed  by  a  very  wicked  man,  placed 
themselves  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  place  of  assembly 
with  the  intention  of  rushing  down  and  killing  the 
king  and  St.  Malachy.  On  his  discovering  their 
plan  the  saint  entered  a  neighbouring  church  and 
prayed  to  God.  All  of  a  sudden  clouds  and  dark-* 
Hess  with  great  rain  changed  the  day  into  night,  and 
a  dreadful  storm  came  on  accompanied  with  great 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  killed  the  leader  of  that 
party  and  some  others  of  them,  besides '  severely  in- 
juring others  and  dispersing  the  whole  gang,  while 
the  storm  and  whirlind  left  St.  Malachy^s  friends 
untouched,  although  not  far  distant.  (80) 

(78)  Z6.  jD.  304.  fk>m  the  4  Masters.  TIbs  dat^  agrees  exaptlj 
with  St.  Bernard's  account  of  Mautioe  having  occupied  the  see  for 
five  years,  leckoning  fixnn  the  death  of  Celsus  in  1129. 

(79)  Colgaa  says^  {ib.)  that  Niell  was  son  of  the  Aldus,  who 
died  in  1108,  and  who  was  a  son  of  Duhdaiethe  IfL  Elsewhere, 
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(t(.)  owicig.ta  an  omusioKi  of  the  press,  Miell  Is  called  son  of  Diri»* 
iblathf.  But  {ib.  p.  305.)  Colgan  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
Aidui9  son  of  Moeliosa ;  and  0*Flaherty  nwintains  (MS.  noU)  that 
iim  is  the  true  reading  of  the  4  Masters.  If  so,  and  if  they  were 
otherwise  right,  it  will  follow,  that  Niell  was  a  brother  of  Celsiis. 
(See  Chap^  xxv,  §.  12.)  But  St.  Bernard  either  did  not  loKHr 
thiS|  or  did  Qot  choose  to  mention  it. 

(80)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  7.  According  to  the  Annals  of  Innk- 
fallen  at  jf-  1IS4<  the  conspirators  were  from  Tulach-og,  now 
TuUyhog  in  the  barony  qf  Dungannon,  county  of  Tirone,  and  tho 
transaction  is  thus  stated;  <'  The  £aneal  Eogan  (Tironians)  of 
Tulach-Og  conspired  against  Maolmaodliog  (Malachy)  bishop  of 
Armagh,  and  twelve  of  thein  were  struck  dead  by  lightning  on 
the  very  i^t,  wliere  tliey  were  forming  the  conspiracy  againet  the 
holy  man." 

§.  XIV.  St.  Malachy  was  then  conducted  to  Ar- 
magh as  its  bishop  and  primate  of  all  Ireland^  towards 
the  latter  end  of  that  same  year  1134,  (81)  being 
then  38  years  old.  (82)  Niell,  finding  it  necessary 
to  make  his  escape,  took  with  him  two  great  orna- 
ments of  the  cathedral,  'oiz.  the  text  of  the  Gospels, 
which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  and  the,  celebrated 
staff,  called  the  staffs  of  Jesus.  (83)  Canying 
about  these  objects  of  the  people's  highest  respect,  , 
he  was  received  every  where  with  great  attention,  and 
favoured  by  numbers  of  persons  in  preference  to  St. 
Malachy.  A  powerful  chieftain  of  the  usurping 
family,  whom  the  king,  St.  Malachy's  friend,  nad, 
before  he  left  Armagh,  forced  to  swear,  that  he  would 
keep  peace  with  the  bishop,  and  even  to  give  him 
many  hostages  to  that  effect,  still  harboured  evil 
,  designs  agamst  him,  and,  on  the  king's  having  re- 
tired, went  to  Armagh,  where  with  some  relatives 
and  friends  he  formed  a  plot  for  putting  the  saint  to 
death.  They  were,  however,  afraid  of  the  people, 
and  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  in  public.  But  on 
^xx  evening,  when  with  all  the  clergy  and  a  multitude 
qf  the  faithful  he  was  celebrating  Vespers  in  the 
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church,  that  ill-disposed  chieflain  sent  some  persons 
to  request,  that  he  would  call  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  their  coming  to  amicable  terms.     To  this 
the  assistants  replied,  that  it  was  rather  his  business 
to  wait  upon  the  bishop,  and  that  the  church  was  the 
fittest  place  for  settling  such  matters.    The  mes- 
sengers answered,  that  the  chieftain  was  afraid  of 
the  crowd,  by  whom  he  was  hated  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  bishop,  and  nearly  killed  a 
few  days  before.     While  they  were  thus  contending, 
St.  Malachy  interfered,  and  said  ;  "  Brethren,  allow 
me  to  imitate  my  master.     In  vain  am  I  a  christian, 
if  I  do .  not  follow  Christ.     Perhaps  I  shall  soften 
the  tyrant  by  this  act  of  humility  ;  and,  if  not,  I 
shall  come  off  victorious  by,  although  the  ecclesiastical 
pastor,  paying  to  a  layman  an  attention,  which  he 
owed  to  me.      You  will  be  edified  by  my  example. 
And  what  if  I  should  happen  to  be  killed  ?     I  do 
not  refuse  to  die,  so  as  that  you  may  receive  an 
example  of  life  from  me.     A  bishop,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  chief  of  bishops,  ought  not  to  domineer 
over  God*s  inheritance,  but  be  a  model  to  the  flock, 
and  such  a  one  as  was  exhibited  by  him,  who  humbled 
himself,  becoming  obedient   unto   death.**      After 
some  other  words  to  this  purpose  he  set  out  amidst 
the  tears  and  supplications  of  all  the  bystanders, 
who  requested  that  his  wish  to  die  for  Christ  should 
not  induce  him  to  leave  the  flock  of  Christ  desolate. 
He  was  accompanied  by  only  three  of  his  disciples, 
who  were  ready  to  die  along  with  him.     On  entering 
the  house  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  who,  on  his  appearing,  seemed  stupified,  and 
did  not  lift  a  hand  against  him.     The  chief  of  the 
party,  instead  of  attacking  him,  rose  up  to  receive 
him  in  an  honourable  manner,  and  the  very  persons, 
who  had  meditated  his  death,  offered  him  peace, 
which  was  soon  concluded  on  a  firm  and  solid  footing, 
so  that  his  former  enemies  became  attached  to  him. 
As  to  Niell,  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  desist  from 
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his  pretensions  and  to  give  up  the  reliques  or  dma* 
oients,  which  he  had  carried  off.  St.  Malachy  had 
it  now  in  his  power  to  exercise  his  ministry  with  per- 
fect freedom,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions; 
Yet  he  had  still  some  enemies  ;  but  his  friends  took 
care  to  guard  him  both  day  and  night  against  their 
snares.  A  prating  fellow,  who  used  to  insult  the 
saint  and  constantly  speak  ill  of  him,  was  punished 
by  his  tongue  having  swelled  and  rotted,  from  which 
he  continued  to  throw  out  worms  for  seven  days  until 
at^gth  he  died.  On  an  occasion  of  St.  Malachy's 
preaching  to  the  people  a  woman  of  the  usurping 
family  interrupting  him  made  use  of  the  most  op- 
probrious and  blasphemous  expressions  against  him, 
calling  him  a  hypocrite,  an  invader  of  other  people's 
inheritance,  &c.  He  made  no  answer  ;  but  she  was 
struck  with  madness,  and,  crying  out  that  she  was 
suffocated  by  Malachy,  expired  not  long  after  in  a 
horrid  manner. 

(81)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  ib.  and  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p, 

(82)  The  anno  aetatis  suae  tricesi7no  octavo  of  St.  Bernard  must 
be  understood  of  38  years  complete,  whereas  St.  Malachy  was 
born,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1095  and  apparently  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year,  so  that  he  was  not  as  yet  39  years  old 
when  he  entered  Armagh  afler  the  death  of  Maurice  in  September, 
A.  D.  1134.. 

(83)  Concerning  this  staff,  see  Chap.  iv.  J.  12. 

§.xv.  In  the  same  year,  1 134,  Imar  O'Haedhagain, 
who  had  been  St.  Malachy's  master,  died  at  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage.  (84)  In  said 
year  a  synod  was  held  in  Cashel  by  the  archbishop, 
Domnadd  O'Conaing,  and  the  bishops  of  Munster, 
who  consecrated  the  church,  which  had  been  built  or 
re-built  there  by  Corraac  Mac-Carthy.  (85)  This 
church  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great 
cathedral  of  Cashel,  which,  as  generally  known,  was 
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TW*  erected  until  «Hiny  years  later  by  Donald  OBrimi 
*  about  tbe  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
land. (S6)  I  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  same  year 
:Cbe  eathedral  of  Tuana  was  stGrmed  and  forcibly  en- 
tered by  the  Dalcassians,  and  that  Derry,  the  churches 
of  Rath-luii^  (Rathlure)  Raphoe,  and  Cionard,  part 
ef  Cong  and  Eithne,  Roscommon ,  Rossmor,  and 
several  dther  principal  churches  were  burned  and 
plundered  by  the  Momonians  headed  by  their  king 
Conor  O'Brian*  These  devastations  must  have  been 
a  part  of  those  committed  by  the  great  army,  eom- 
|)osed  of  Irish  and  Danes,  which  he  and  other 
prmces  led  in  that  year  against  Leth-cuinn  or  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland.  (8?)  In  the  following 
year  Cumea-mor  Macconmara  (Macnamara)  king  of 
Ibh-Caisin,  the  chief  plunderer  of  the  cathedral  <rf 
Tuam,  was  killed  by  the  Desmonians  under  Cormac 
Mac-Carthy,  who  ravaged  Thomond.  (8^)  Other 
instances  of  this  disgraceful  mode  of  warfare  and 
want  of  respect  for  churches  occur  in  those  times. 
Thus  Kildare  was  plundered  by  Dermod  O'Brian 
and  others  in  1 1 36  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Cionard 
^as  pillaged  and  destroyed  bv  the  people  of  Breffny 
and  Fermanagh.  Even  Cormac  Mac  Carthy  is  said 
to  have  burned  a  place  called  :Maighe  Deiscirt,  both 
houses  and  chuiches.  (89)  After  this  period  I  find 
no  farther  mention  of  Malchus  bishop  of  Lismore, 
and,  as  he  was  very  old  w^hen  St.  Malachy  first 
placed  himself  under  his  direction  about  the  year 
1123,  (90)  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that  he 
died  not  long  after  St.  Malachy  got  full  possession  of 
Armagh.  This  appears  more  probable  than  that 
lie  lived  until  1150,  as  some  have  supposed  "who 
made  him  the  same  as  a  bishop  of  Lismore  named 
J^oelmonech  O'Lonsech.  In  1 1 35  died  the  blessed 
-Fiachrius  a  very  holy  elder  of  Cionard.  (91) 
AVliether  tlie  title  pf  elder  given  to  him  indicate  that 
he  was  a  bishop,  as  some  have  thought,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.     To  the  same  year  is  affixed  the 
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death  of  Moeliosa  O'Hamire,  who  appesrs  as  the 
aecond  bishop  of  Waterford.  Domnaid  O'Dubhai 
or  Dubthaigh,  a  very  wise  man,  who  was  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois  and  of  £lphin,  called  comorbah  of  St. 
Kieran  and  archbishop  of  Connaught,  died  in  1 136 
at  Clonfert,  where  he  was  buried  on  St.  Patrick's 
day.  From  his  having  been  honoured  with  the  title 
of  archbishop  of  Connaught  some  writers  have  con- 
eludedy  that  he  was  also  bishop  of  Tuam.  But,  had 
he  been  such,  why  not  styled  comor  ban  of  St.  larkMf 
as  fte  bishops  of  Tuam  usually  were  ?  It  is  more 
probable,  that  said  title  was  given  to  him  merely  in 
an  honorary  manner,  on  account  of  his  particular 
merit  and  the  esteem  he  was  held  in  (92).  Nor  was 
there  as  yet  any  Connaught  bishop  regularly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  archbishop. 

(84)  4  Maaters  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  303.  Imar's  name  is  in  the 
Carthusian  martyrology  at  12  November ;  but,  according  to  Marian 
Gorman  and  the  mart3rrology  of  Donegal,  he  died  on  the  13th  ot 
August. 

(B5)  See  above  §.  7.  and  Not,SS.  The  Annals  of  Innislbllen 
have  at  ^.  1134 ;  "  The  church  built  by  Cormac  Mac-Carthy  in 
Cashel  was  consecrated  this  year  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
ef  Munster,  at  which  ceremony  the  nobility  of  Ireland,  both 
clergy  amd  laity,  were  present."  Ware  {Antiq,  cap.  29  at  Cashel) 
states,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Priory  of  the  island  of  All  saints, 
that  after  the  rehuilding  of  this  church  it  was  solemnly  consecrated, 
and  a  synod  held  there  in  the  year  1 134.  See  also  Harris,  Arch^ 
bishops  of  Cashelf  p.  464. 

(S6)  Dr.  Milner  fell  fToitr  in  Ireland,  LeHer  14.)  into  a 
strange  mistake  on  this  point.  Having  made  mention  of  Cormac's 
chapel,  which,  he  says,  was  consecrated  in  the  year  900,  he  adds ; 
•*  A  much  more  spacious  and  elegant  cathedral  was  added  to  thir 
above  two  centuries  later,  being  consecrated,  and  a  synod  h^d  in 
itv  A.  D,  1134 ;  at  which  time  the  former  church  began  to  be 
used  a^  a  diapter-house.  Thus  he  confounded  the  church,  tliat 
was  consecrated  in  1134,  with  the  spacious  cathedral,  which  was 
not  erected  uotQ  about  forty  yeafs  later.    It  is  very  odd  that  b» 
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did,  wha^eas  both  Ware  and  Harris  expressly  and  clearly  distin- 
guish them,  flocccittpj  representing  the  church  consecrated  in 
IIS^,  and  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cormac's 
chapel  rdiuilt,  as  quite  different  from  the  great  cathedral  afler^ 
wards  newly  erected  by  Dmiald  O'Brian. 

('87)  See  the  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A»  11S4.  Eithhe  and 
Rossmor,  by  which  name  various  places  might  have  been  caDed, 
were  probably  in  Connaught,  There  is  a  river,  formerly  named 
£thne,  which  runs  between  the  counties  of  Longford  and  West- 
meath. 

(88)  lb.  at  A.  11 35.    Ibh-Caisin  was  in  Thomondl 

(89)  lb.  at  A.  use. 

.<90)  See  above  $.7.        (91)  AJ.SS.p.WJ. 
(92)  See  concembg  him  ib.  p.  217*  and  Ware  and  Harris  at 
Plonmacnois,  Tuam,  and  Elphin. 
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St.  Malachy  makes  a  visitation  ofMunster — Pesti- 
lence in  Ireland^^Death  ofMoeliosa  Moekolumb 
— St.  Malachy  retires  to  the  bishopric  of  Down^ 
and  appoints  Gelasius  his  successor  in  Armagh — 
Death  of  Donmald  O'Conaingy  archbishop  of 
Cashel — and  ofGiolla  Criost  bishop  ofClogher — 
Cormac  Mc  Carthy  murdered — Death  of  Mac- 
brigid  O^Brolchan,  suffragan  bishop  of  Armagh — 
St.  Malachy  goes  to  Rome  to  procure  the  pallium 
for  the  sees  of  Armagh  and  Cashel-^appointed  le- 
gate by  the  Pope — Patrick  bishop  of  Limerick  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  Canterbury^^Gelasius 
archbishop  of  Armagh^  makes  a  visitation  through- 
out Connaught-^Synods  held  in  various  places  by 
St.  Malachy — Some  of  the  monks  of  Clarivaua: 
sent  by  St.  Bernard  to  form  a  monastery  in  Ire- 
land— Cistercian  house  of  Mellifont  founded — 
Disputes  betneenO^  Conor  ofConnaiight  andO'Me- 
laghlin  ofMeath — Great  Synod  under  Muredach 
0*Dubhthaic  bishop  of  Tuam — Anothet  synod^^ 
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Several  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Matachy—He 
calls  a  council  at  Lismore  on  account  of  a  num 
denymg  the  Seal  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
— Dij^ent  monasteries  and  oratories  erected  hy 
St.  Malachy — He  rebuilds  or  repairs  the  church 
of  Down^-^Synod  of  Holmpatrick — St  Malachy 
sets  out  for  France  to  procure  the  palliumsjrom 
Pope  Eugene  III. — Arrives  at  Clarivauj^y  takes 
sick  and  dies  there — Different  cistercian  abbeys 
founded  in  Ireland — Cardinal  Paparo  arrives  in 
Ireland^^Synod  of  Kelts  convoked — names  of  the 
bishops  who  attended  that  synod.^^Palliums  be- 
stowed  on  the  sees  of  Armagh^  CasheU  Dublin 
and  Tuam — Archbishop  of  Armagh  declared  pri- 
mate— Siiffragan  sees  appointed  for  the  four  me^ 
tropotitans. 

»ECT.  I. 

Some  time  after  St.  Malachy  was  firmly  seated 
on  the  see  of  Armagh,  he  made  a  visitation  of 
Munster.  ( 1 )  A  pestilence  having  broken  out,  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Armagh  went  in  procession, 
with  the  usual  commemoration  and  reliques  of 
saints  ;  but  on  his  joining  them  in  prayer  it  im- 
mediately ceased,  (a)  In  1136  died  a  distin- 
guished man,  Moeliosa  Moelcolumb,  a  very  exact 
calculator  of  times  for  the  use  of  the^ichurch  of 
Armagh,  its  librarian,  and  an  eminent  antiquary. 
(3)  St.  Malachy,  having  in  the  course  of  three 
years  settled  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  diocese, 
restored  liberty  to  its  church,  reformed  abuses, 
&c.  now  resolved  on  resigning  the  see,  according 
to  his  previous  determination  and  agreement,  and 
on  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours. 
Yet  he  did  not  take  to  himself  the  see  of  Connor, 
where  he  had  already  placed  a  bishop,  but  fixed 
upon  Down,  which  was  united  to  Connor  before 
and    when  he  was  bishop  there.      But,   as  they 
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hadt  been  distdnct  sees,  he  bow  thought  it  dd- 
viseable  to  separate  them  again ,  and  leaving  that 
of  Connor^  strictly  do  ealled,  to  the  bidtop  in 
possession,  undertook  himself  the  care  d  Down, 
which  was  considered  inferior  to  the  other.  (4) 
This  could  not  have  been  earlia*  than  some  time 
in  the  year  1137,  whereas  St.  Malachy  continued 
to  govern  Armagh  for  about  three  year^  after  his 
full  accession  in  1134*  Before  he  retired  to  Down, 
he  appointed  as  his  successor  in  Armagh,  Gela- 
sius  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
X5)  This  distinguished  prelate  was  a  native  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  son  of  Roderic»  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  His  birth  is  assigned  to  ^«  Z). 
1088,  and  he  is  usually  called  in  Irish  Gilla 
MaC'Lieg.  (6)  In  his  youth  he  embraced  the 
monastic  state  in  the  abbey  of  Derry,  (7)  of  which 
he  became  abbot,  and  consequently  comorban  or 
succejssor  of  Columbkill,  in  about  1121,  which  si- 
tuation he  held  for  sixteen  years.  (8)  I  find  him 
called  also  archdeacon  of  Derry,  (9)  whence  it 
seems  that  Derry  was  then  considered  an  episcopal 
see.  While  he  was  abbot  of  this  monastery,  it 
was  attacked  in  II 24  by  a  prince  Ardgar  at  Ailech 
near  Derry,  who,  on  the  towns-people  interfering, 
was  killed  by  one  of  them.  (10)  In  the  same 
year  1137,  in  which  Gelasius  was  placed  at  Ar- 
magh, died  Domnald  O'Conaing,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  is  most  highly  praised  for  his  wis- 
dom, devotion,  spirit  of  prayer,  and  liberality  to 
the  poor  and  for  pious  purposes.  (11)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Domnald  O'Lonargan,  who  held  the 
see  until  1158.(12) 

(1)  The  4f  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  S04.)  have  two  wisitationi 
of  Munster  by  St.  Malachy,  one  in  1134  (wrongly  printed 
1 124)  the  very  year  of  his  getting  full  possession,  and  another 
in  11S6.    I  strongly  suspect,  that  they  were  mistaken  as  to  any 
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8u«b  visiMioD  in  1134.  Sli»  Maiadky  had  eaoqgh  lo  d»  m  thiC' 
year,  particul^Iy  contkUtring  hi»  not  beii^  well  abated  u^lil  thP 
iMe  pavteif  k,  at  Ana»^  not  1^  have  time  tog^  8(^  9oairla 
Mmuifeeiv  ^d  I  am  inclined  iq  think,  th^t  there  waci  otAy  out' 
vij|ital<uiB»  •m,  that  of  1136» 

(2)  St.  Bcvnard^  (»iy;.  8.        (3)  Tr.  TA.  ;9.  dO^*** 

(li)  Su  Bernai^  ^.  9;  Ledwich  {Antiq^  p*  4>3&)  toll^  ar 
Rmgkroii&  lie,  saying  that  St*  Maladiy,  afW  his  three  years  io- 
cambwBcy  was  dnoenjrom  Armagh  Inf  the  Mfatmli^. 

(&}  Colgan  has  (A A.  SS.  at  27th  Mardi)  a  Life  of  thif^ 
emiseftlr  pKelali0»  which  he  c<^lected  firom  various  sources.  Ha 
nonly  strives  to  show  by  means  of  some  round-about  calcdationsii 
that  Gelasius  was  raised  to  tlie  see  of  Armagh  in  1136.  It  wtuld 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquixe  into  his  modes  of  reckoning^  aad 
hk .ufifcieBt to  ohBerve  that/^a.  it  »  certain  that  a  Malad.y 
did  not  get  ftill  possession  of  this  see  until  the  latter  part  of  1 134^ 
(see^  Chap*  XXVI.  §.  14.)  as  Colgan  himself  adrnks,  ( Tr,  Th.  p^ 
804)  GelaatuA  could  not  be  a  bishop  of  it  before  some  time  in 
11S7,  (tlie  year  mwked  in  the  Annals  of  Mary's  Abbey)  wh^rea* 
it  ia  likewise  catain,  that  St.  Malachy  held  it  for  about  three 
y99m  after  said  patt  of  1 IS4.  What  is  here  observed  serves  also 
t«set  aside  a  story,  which  Colgoo  has  {Tr.  Th.  ib.)  and  which 
he  repeats  m  the  Life  of  Gelasius,  {cap.  8.}  'oiz.  that  NieH»  or  Ni- 
gdlus,  again  seized  upon  the  see  in  1136,  on  the  occasion  of  St-- 
Malach/s  retiring  from  it*  But  St.  Malachy  was  still  at  Armagh 
himself  in  IIS6'.  ^9i  does  St.  Bernard,  who  mentions  the  appoint- 
iB0Dt  of  Gebsius,  say  a  word  about  tills  second  usurpation  of  Ni- 
gaBuSy  but,  OA'the  contrary,  states  (cap.  8.)  tliat,  after  he  was. 
fixctd  to  aubmit  to  St.  Malachy,  he  was  obliged  also  to  remaia 
0iiiet  fiv  ^  remainder  of  his  life,  quitscere  ds  reliquo  in  omni 
mbjtcthnt.  Had  he  made  any  second  attempt,  St.  Bernard» 
would  not  have  spared  him.  Ware  and  Harris  (Bishops  at  Gcla- 
sittat^  hsLVie  the  srnne  story,  having  copied  it  from  Colj^n. 

(6)  MaO'Lieg,  or»  as  he  spells  it,  Mac-Leighy  is  translated  by 
Hacris  {ib^  son  of  the  scholar.  Others  call  him  Mac-Liag^ 
Lei^m  aignifiea  in  Irish  a  scholar,  si&  Liagh  d«es  a  physician* 
Culgan  observes,  (iS^  2.  Lifs  of  Gdasim)  that  he  has  beeok^ 
oiiiedy  by  antomnneaa^  the^oai  of  the  poei.  Dx^O^Coagr  quq^itm 
{Rer.  ffi&.  Scfipknr.  2-  Prckg.  p.  144.)  a  pdoaage  fW>m  Mfvtf- 
brigte  (see  Net.  94  to  Chap,  xxi.)  in  whieh  he  is  called  Mat 
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Uag  mac  mk  Ruadriy  as  if  grandson  of  RodietiCf  and  Mac* 
Liag  seems  to  be  eiqdained  so*  of  the  man  of  poems. 

(7)  Ware  (tft.)  makes  him  an  Augustin  Canon,  according  to 
his  supposition  that  the  abbey  of  Deny  belonged  to  tliat  order* 
But  that  abbey  existed  for  centuries  before  there  were  Aiigustm 
Canons  in  the  worid,  and  was  of  the  order  of  Cokonb  kill.  He 
tells  us  elsewhere,  that  many  of  the  old  Irish  monasteries 
adopted  in  later  times  tlie  rule  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Augustin ; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  prove,  that  it  was  received 
at  Derry  in  the  times 'of  Gelasius.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
affinity  between  the  rule  of  these  new  Canons,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  eleventh  caitury,'and  the  old  general  system  of 
the  Irish  monks,  which  was  bottomed  on  the  monastic  r^ubn 
tions  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  from  Tours  and  Lerins ;  yet  they 
were  not  originally  the  same,  a^  the  ancient  Irish  rules  were 
much  stricter  than  that  of  the  Augustin  Canons.  Harris  (ib*) 
says ;  <<  It  is  certain  the  abbey  of  Derry  owed  its  filiation  to  the 
house  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Armagh,  which  past  question 
was  of  the  Augustin  congregation."  The  first  part  of  this  as- 
sertion is  quite  unfounded.  How  could  the  abbey  of  Deny, 
which  was  founded  by  Columb-kill  in  the  sixth  century,  owe 
its  filiation  to  a  house,  that  did  not  exist  till  the  twelfth  ?  There 
is  no  authentic  account  ^  the  house  or  monastery  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Armagh,  until  its  church  was  erected  by  Imar 
O'Haedhagain,  and  consecrated  by  Celsus  in  1126.  (See  Chap, 
XXVI  f .  8.)  And  Ware  {Antiq.  cap.  26.)  and  Hmtis  {MonaS' 
teries)  were  wrong  in  supposing,  that  it  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Patridc.  Archdall  has  terribly  bungled  and  confused  this  matter^ 
(at  Armagh)  placing  a  long  string  of  abbots,  and  even  archbi- 
shops, &c.  ever  since  the  days  of  St,  Patrick  in  the  monasteiy  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  thus  confounding  it  with  the  ancient  reli* 
^ous  house,  which  fi*om  the  very  beginning  was  annexed  to  the 
cathedral.  He  makes  Imar  abbot  of  it  in  1100,  that  is  several 
years  before  the  church  was  built  and  consecrated,  although  it  is 
certain  from  St.  Bernard's  account  of  him,  that  he  was  not  one 
at  that  time.  He  might  have  acted  as  such  afi:erwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  received  several  disciples  besides  St.  MbHk 
chy,  and  thus  have  given  rise  to  the  community  of  Augustin 
Canons,  which  occupied  the  house  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Pbul.    It 
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hat  been  prolended,  that  tlie  iMiey  of  Deny  was  a  Benadidne 
house  in  the  timei  of  Gdaaka^  and  iherefbie  chat  he  bdoogai 
to  that  oipder*  ThiB  is  a  silly  psetensioii  of  some  BeDedictina 
wntersy  who  stiwve  to  penoade  the  woiid,  that  many  of  our  old 
Birii  nxmastcries  were  of  liieir  institution..  The  attadiment  of 
the  CohnnbianBy  sodi  as  the  monks  of  Deny  were  )o  Cdumb- 
kaiy  was  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  BappoBCf  that  they  would  easily 
have  dnnged  their  nde  for  that  of  the  Benedi^tinea. 

(8)  The  4b  Masters  {up.  Colgan  in  his  lA/t  cap.  SO.)  have  16 
years  for  his  administration  as  successor  of  8u  Cokmiba*  Hence 
Coigan  conduded,  that  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Deny  in 
112(H  on  the  stqiposition  that  he  was  removed  to  Armagh  in 
11S6»  But,  as  he  wa§  not  removed  until  11S7,  his  appointment 
at  Deny  was  not  prior  to  1121. 

(9)  ^  Masters  at  A.  11S7|  quoted  by  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p. 

779. 

(10)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  5.'  .        n 

(11)  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Tk.  p.  306. 

(12)  See  Ware  and  Harris  at  Archbishops  of  Cashel.  The 
Annab  of  Innkfallen  (at  A.  1158)  call  him  DonaU  OXonargan, 
and  state  that  he  was  a  Dalcassiaa* 

§.  II,  St.  Malachy,  being  now  bishop  of  Down, 
began  his  new  career  with  uniting  some  of  his  dis- 
cij^es  into  a  congregation  of  Regular  Clerks,  appa* 
rentlp  of  the  order  called  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustin.  (IS)  He  now  exerted  himself  with  fresh 
Tigour,  acting  as  a  zealous  bishop,  enforcing  monas- 
tic discipline,  making  ecclesiastical  regulations,  &c. 
Not  long  after  his  being  stationed  at  Down  he  lost 
his  b»other  Christian  (Gilla-Criost)  bishop  of  Clogher, 
who  died  in  1 138,  and  was  buried,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Armagh.  His  memory 
was  revered  on  the  I2th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death.  (14)  In  fact  he  was  a  very  holy  pre- 
late,  who»  although  not  so  celebrated  as  St.  Ma- 
lachy, was  perhaps  not  unequal  to  him  in  sanctity 
oflife  and  zeal  for  justice.  (15)  In  what  year  he 
had  been  appointed  bishop  pf  Clogher  I  am  not  able 
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to  Mccrtatii.  ( 1 6)  Moelpiftrids  (yDrt^iii^  wh»  kail 
been  dbief  profeasor  of  Amtagh  smce  1107,  (17) 
died  in  the  said  year  1 198,  oa  the  Sd  of  Jatbuary,  m 
tke  isknd  Iiiis-loeha*cre,  alias  the  Jskmd  vf  Ae  Hv* 
ingf  ^ttber  he  had  gone  some  tiBie  befidre  oo  a  pil* 
griflsage.  (18)  He  is  praised  as  a  vaxi  h^ly  dia^ 
tiof^idied  for  sanctity  and  great  knowledge  oif  the 
Holy  scriptores.  (19)  In  the  saiee  year  Conxme 
MacvCarthy,  the  friend  of  St»  Malacky,  ^b»  mur- 
dered by  his  own  son  in  law,  Dennod  Sogach  O'Co* 
nor  Kerry,  at  the  instigation  of  Turli^h  CV  Brian. 
(90)  He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  his  piety  and 
liberality,  as  indeed  appears  from  Tarious  instances 
already  mentioned.  (2] )  That  was  also  the  year,  in 
wtiiehGelasius  made  his  first  visitation  erf* various  parts 
of  Ireland,  particularly  Munster,  \^here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour.  (22)  Maelbrigid  0*Bnil- 
chan,  a  very  wise  and  pious  man,  su£&ag«n  iHshop 
of  Armagh,  died  on  the  S9th  of  January,  A.  D. 
11S9.  (23)  He  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Derry,  and  it  is  probable,  that  Geksius  invited  hifn 
thence  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  his  diocese. 
To  the  same  year  is  assigned  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Niell,  or  Nigellus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  last  of  the  usurping  family,  which  soon 
became  extinct,  and  who  is  repre^sented  as  haying 
died  a  great  penitent.  (24) 

(13)  Su  Bernard  (ca/y.  13.)  calls  the  conanunity,  fhrmed  by  St. 
Malachy,  simply  conventum  regularium  clericortum.  It  is  higliiy 
piobable,  thai  he  gave  them  the  mle  of  the  Canons  reigular^if St> 
AHgostin,  vvho  by  this  time  were  spread  ^  and  wldie  thnuighoi]^ 
varimss  parts  of  Europe.  But  this  is  the  iBrst  occasion  thai  I  meet 
with  of  their  being  meBtioned,  or  seemingly  mentioDecl,  as  bdag]» 
Irdand.  Yet  there  might  have  been  some  of  them  a  few  years' ear.- 
licr  at  St»  Peter  and  St.  Pad^s  at  Armagh,  (cowipaje  wiufc  iHfe^.  7.) 
and  Ware  says,  (see  Not.  7S  to  Chap,  xxvi.)  that  the  abbey  4f 
Sb.  Barr  near  Cark,  ft)unded  about  11S4,  belonged  to  tliat  ordlep. 
Bat  I  mudi  doirfot,  wither  he  found  tht  members  of  diis  abbey 
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caDed  Augiutin  canont  in  any  M  document  of  tikoie  tknM.  Ht 
was  too  much  in  the  habitof  giving  the  name  oiAugusiin  Canomt. 
or  Canoaa  regular  of  St .  Attgastin»  Co  our  andent  Miohki.  Thm 
he  makes  even  Bangor  from  its  vciy  fbimdisdon  in  the  «k^  een- 
tmy  an  abbej  of  Augustin  Canons.  Hence  it  appeara^  diat  hm 
mi  unacquainted  with  the  true  Instoiy  and  origin  of  these  Canoo^ 
ooBcemiog  which  see  N^^  ISd  and  IM  to^  CAd^.  iv;  i  maif 
he»a  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  Wave  is  wrong  i»  ass^dng  the  ori^ 
ginal  foundation  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.Borr  to  sbwtt  }I34w  Pbr 
it  had  existed  since  the  seventh  centuiy,  and  whatever  took  pbce 
with  r^ard  to  it  in  the  twelfth  consisted  merely  In  its  havii^  been 
re-established  or  re-feunded,  as  Arciateli(at  OfHt)  justty  states, 
and  perhaps  in  some  alteratioo  of  its  rules* 

(14)  See  Tr.  Tk.p.  482.  and  A  A.  SS,jk  742.  Ware  thought, 
f  Bishops  of  ClogherJ  that  the  year  11SS>  nutfked  for  his  death, 
might  have  been  in  reaUty  1IS9.  But  at  the  times  we  are  no^ 
treating  c^  there  is  no  necessity  for  adding  a  year  to  those  of  the 
Irish  annals. 

(15)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  10.  A  great  encoouum  is  paid  to  him*" 
aiK>  by  the  4  Masters^  at  A.  1138. 

(16)  Harris  (Bishops  of  ClogherJ  assigns  his  promotion  to  A. 
1 126.  I  do  not  know  what  reason  he  had  for  this  date  except  that 
in  a  tist  of  distinguished  persons  of  the  churdi  of  Oogher  (ap.  A  A. 
SS.  p.  742.)  one  Muredach  O'Cuillen,  who  was  kiHed  in  1 126,  is 
placed  next  before  him.  But  this  O'Cuillen  is  called  only  archdea- 
con of  Clogher.  Ware  has  {ib.)  a  Mac-Mael-Josa  O'CuIlean  as 
bishop  of  Clogher  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Clnristian, 
but  does  not  tell  us  in  what  year  he  died. 

(17)  See  CAap..xxvi.  J.2. 

(18)  Tr.  Th.  p.  304  and  Ind.  Chron.  The  year  of  his  dea^ 
was  the  second  of  the  incumbency  of  Grelaaus,  which  confirms  its 
having  been  A.  D.  1 138.  Yet  Colgan,  persisting  in  his  hypothesis 
of  Gelasius  having  been  raised  to  Armagh  in  1136^  has  dianged 
(Life  ofGelasius,  cap.  9.)  1138  into  1137)  notwithstanding  his 
assigning  O'Drugan's  death  to  1138  in  TV.  Th.  locc.  dtt,  Inis- 
locha-cre  is  cidled  also  by  other  names,  such  as  MwMtneh&y  and 
is  an  island  in  the  great  bog  of  Monela,  county  of  Upperaty,  about 
thsse  mHes  fiom  Roscrea,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  it 
hertaften 


•*> 
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(19)  Jn  7%.  sni  Lifif  of  GdasiuSf  hu.  cUt* 

(20)  Annak  of  InniafrUen  at  A.  1138. 

(21)  Dr.  O'CoDor  (lUr.  Hib.  Scr^Uor.  2  Proleg.  p.  141.)  odb 
Conaac  McCarthy  not  onljr  king  but  bishop  of  Munster*  He 
quotes  Maelbrigte,  (of  whom  see  NaL  94  to  Chap,  xxi.)  who  styles 
him  rig  escap  Mumaiu  But  if  escop  mean  bishop,  as  Dr.  O^Conor 
thinks,  it  cannot  in  this  passage  be  taken  in  a  strict  literal  sense* 
Escop  is  not  in  several  Irish  dictionaries,  ex.  c.  tliose  of  Lhuyd  and 
O'Reilly,  who  have  no  other  woid  for  bishop  than  easbog  or  easbug» 
O'Brien,  however,  has,  besides  easbogj  also  eascop*  Yet,  admit* 
ting  that  rig  escop  signifies  king  bishopt  either  Maelbrigte  was 
mistaken,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  gave  Cormac  the  title  of 
bishop  in  an  honorary  manner  on  account  of  his  piety  and  atten- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  matters,  similar  to  that,  in  which. Constantine 
tlie  great  was  styled  bishop.  Or,  perhaps,  escop  indicates  an  allu- 
sion to  his  having  taken  a  pilgrim's  staff  at  Lismore.  (See  Not.  57 
to  Cha]}.  XXVI.)  That  Cormac  Mac*Caithy  was  not  a  real  bishop  . 
is  evident  from  the  Annals  of  Innisfailen,  which  ofVen  make  men- 
tipn  of  him,  as  a  king,  a  warrior,  &c.  Had  he  been  also  a  bishop, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  we  would  find  him  so  called  somewhere  in 
said  annals.  Or  would  not  St,  Bernard,  who  speaks  so  highly  of 
him,  have  told  us  that  he  was  not  only  a  king  but  a  bishop? 
Keating  relates  (History^  Sfc,  B.  2.  p,  103.  Dublin  ed.)im  mur- 
der; and  Lynch  (Cambr.  evers.  cap.  21.)  treats  of  him  rather 
minutely ;  but  neither  of  them  has  a  word  about  his  having  been 
a  bishop. 

(22)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  10.  This  is  maitioned  also  in  Tr. 
Th.  p.  305.  where,  through  a  typographichal  error,  1139  a^^pears 
instead  of  1138,  which,  as  O'Flalierty  observes,  fMS.  nU.  ib.)  is 
the  year  marked  by  the  4  Masters. 

(23)  Ib.  cap.  11,  and  Tr.  TLp.  305. 

(24)  Ib.  St.  Bernard  states,  fVU.  S.  Mai.  cap.  S.)  that  the 
whole  of  that  generation  was  swept  away  within  a  short  time  after 
their  attempts  against  St.  Malachy. 

§.  III.  Crowds  of  people  of  various  ranks  flocked 
to  St.  Malachy  at  Down,  and  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction.  Having  established  several  ec- 
clesiastical regulations,  he  thought  it  not  safe  to  act 
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upon  them  without  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
see,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  procure  for  the 
see  of  Armagn  the  pallium,  with  which  it  had  not 
at  any  time  been  as  yet  honoured.  (25)  He  thought 
that,  as  it  had  become  very  usual  in  those  times  to 
distinguish  metropolitan  sees  by  the  use  of  it,  Ar- 
magh ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  as  an  an- 
cient church,  and  not  inferior  m  respectability  to 
most  of  the  other  metropolitan  ones.  He  wished 
also  to  obtain  another  for  the  see  of  Cashel  and  to 
get  confirmed  by  the  Pope  the  act  of  Celsus,  who 
had  raised  it  to  the  metropolitical  rank.  (26)  Con- 
sequently he  determined  on  going  to  Rome,  but 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  brethren  and  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  countr>%  who  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  his  absence,  particularly  as  his  bro- 
ther Christian  of  Clogher  had  died  a  short  time 
before ;  and  theynlreaded  some  great  desolation,  if 
after  having  lost  one  pillar  of  the  Church  the  coun- 
try should  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  other. 
At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  their  letting 
him  depart ;  but,  before  he  set  out,  be  provided  for 
the  see  of  Clogher  by  appointing  to  it  and  conse- 
crating Edan  or  Aedan,  one  of  his  disciples,  whom 
he  considered  the  fittest  person  for  that  situation^ 
Edan  is  surnamed  O* Kelly  or  O^Killedy^  and  held 
that  see  for  many  years.  (27)  St.  Malachy  took  his 
route  by  the  way  of  England,  afler  having  landed 
in  Scotland.  When  arrived  at  York,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  a  holy  priest,  named  Sycar,  who  had  never 
seen  him  before,  but  to  whom  it  had  been  revealed 
that  he  was  to  pass  that  way.  Wallelv,  or  Wallen, 
a  nobleman,  and  then  prior  of  a  community  of  Re- 
gular brethren,  waited  upon  St.  Malachy  at  York, 
and  observing  that  he  had  a  large  suite,  among 
whom  were  five  priests,  and  only  three  horses,  of.- 
fered  him  the  one  he  rode  himself,  which  the  saint 
accepted  of.  Continuing  his  journey,  and  travel- 
ling through   France,   he  stopped  for  a  while  at 
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ClaimuXy  where  he  became  acquainted  with  St. 
Bernard)  who  wais  most  highly  delighted  foy  his  8o- 
eiety.  St.  Makchy  wa^  much  pleased  with  this 
establishment,  and  the  brethren  were  greatly  edified 
by  his  presence  and  conversation.  Taking  his  leave 
of  St.  Bernard  and  the  brethren  with  the  wannest 
feelings  of  attachment,  he  pursued  his  course  towards 
Italy,  and  having  crossed  the  Alps  wrought  a  mi* 
racle  at  Ivrea  by  curing  a  child  of  his  host,  that  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  (28) 

(^)  ^'  Bernard,  ih.  cap.  10.  Jooeiine  among  other  fiibles  of 
bis  conoerning  St.  Patridc  pretends,  that  he  received  the  pailiuixi 
At  Rome.  This  nonsense  has  been  sufficiently  refitted  dready* 
Chap.  VII.  $.  1«  and  ib.  Not.  2.  Cplgan, however,  swalloyred  it. 
snd  has  endeavoured  in  a  really  unlearned  maimer  to  support  k« 
Tr.  Tk,  p.  S06.  seqg.  But  I  was  surprised  to  find  diat  M'Mahon« 
who  lived  in  times  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  pdHum,  as 
gnuited  to  ardiJbisihops  or  bishops,  were  so  universally  known,  coidd 
have  undertaken  to  defend  this  silly  paradox  in  various  parts  of  faii 
Jus  primatiale  Armacanum^  particularly  §.  219.  seqq.  Surely  he 
might  to  have  been  aware,  that  in  St.  Patrick's  days  the  pallkuQ, 
<tf  which  we  are  now  treating,  was  not  used  m  the  Western  chonrk 
even  by  the  Popes  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  very  lame  evasion  to 
|0  say,  that,  although  it  ceased  to  be  sent  to  the  archbishi^  of 
Armagh  during  the  Danish  troubles,  yet  they  had  received  it  ia 
Cfae  first  times  of  that  church.  Now  St.  Bernard  writes ;  ^  Metro- 
poiiticae  sedi  deerat  adhuc  et  defwerat  ab  initio  paSii  usus." 
Here  M'Mahon  comes  forward  with  a  wretched  quibble,  distbi- 
gHishing  ah  initio  from  in  initio^  as  if  St.  Patrick's  times  weie  to 
be  exempted  from  the  general  and  {^n  asseition  of  St.  Beoiani. 
3y  ^hy  thus  exempt  them,  whereas  the  pallium  was  not  aHfO- 
•duoed  into  th^  Western  church  until  many  years  afler  St:  PaCrick'a 
death?  But,  if  M^Mahon  argued  badly  on  tliis  point,  Peter  TW- 
bot  of  Dub^,  against  whom  he  wrote,  was  no  less  or  catbernove 
to  blame  for  striving  in  his  Primatm  Dubliniensis  to  conclude  &0111 
the  want  of  the  pallium,  that  therefore  Armagh  was  not  the  pri- 
fnatial  see  of  Ireland.  Did  he  not  know,  that  various  gradatiaNi 
oi  ecdesiastica]  authority  existed  before  the  pallium  was  used, 
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and  liMt  then  teve  bften  haadreds  of  'iiwtn>poiitaa%  -who  msmr 
wdw  it  ?  St.  Ambrose  of  MilaD,  vdio  recetved  ao  paUium,  dl^ 
}o}«d  <u  much  jurisdiction  as  If  he  had  been  deeomted  v/kh  iweaif 
of  tihem.  Nothing  is  clearer  from  the  wfaiole  tenor  of  ovr  ecdeiA- 
asdcal  histoiy  than  that  the  see  of  Armagh  was  the  only  truly  nm^ 
ctopoli^cal  one  until  Cashd  was  .added  to  it,  yet  as  suboFdimHe. 
(See  CTuip.  xxv.  §.  13.)  St.  Bemavd  is  quite  explicit  on  this  soib- 
ject,  where  mentioniDg  an  injunction  of  Celsus  he  si^ ;  (  VU.  S* 
Mai,  -cap,  7.)  ''  Sanoti  I^tricii  <auctoritate  prsDcepit,  cujos  rere^ 
rentia  et  honore  tamquam  i^ostoli  illius  gentis,  qui  totam  pa^ 
triasn  oonveitisset  ad  fkiem,  sedes  ilk,  in  qua  et  vivens  pmefuit 
et  mortuufi  requiesclt,  in  tanta  ab  initio  cunctis  veneratione  ha- 
betar,  ut  non  modo  episccpi  et  sacerdotes,  et  qui  de  clero  sunt^ 
sed  etiam  regum  ac  principium  universkas  subjecta  •sit  metropoK- 
tano  in  omni  obedientia  (ecclesiastica),  et  unus  ipse  onmibug 
praesitJ*  Poor  Ledwich  took  upon  hitns^  to  meddle  with  tliil 
question  {Antiq.  p,  S91.)  where  amidst  lies  and  inconsistenoies  he 
quotes  against  the  primacy  of  Armagh  a  passage  of  William  Neu* 
brigensis,  who  says,  that  '<  the  prime  see  of  Ireland  is  said  to  %e 
at  Armagh  in  honour  eS  St.  Patrick,  &c.  Is  not  this  a  proof  of 
its  having  been  so  ?  But,  he  argues,  the  words,  is  said,  ^ow 
that  William  knew  nothing  of  Armagh  but  from  report.  Be  it  eo ; 
for  he  was  an  Englishman.  Does  it  folk)w,  that  the  report  was 
&be  ?  What  think  of  a  scribbler,  who  pretends,  that  St.  Pifr- 
trick  was  not  heard  of  at  Armagh  until  the  9th  century,  when  in- 
troduced by  the  Danes  ? 

(26)  St.  Bernard,  i5.    That  the  new  metropolis  alluded  to  bf 
ban  was  Caahel,  has  beeft  proved.  Not.  84  to  Chap.  xxv. 

(27)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Clogher. 
(^)  St.  Bernard  ih. 

§.  IV.  St.  Malachy,  being  arrived  in  Rome,  waited 
on  the  then  Pope  Innocent  II.  by  whom  he  was  most 
Icindly  received.  The  fic^t  favour  he  asked  of  him 
was  permission  to  retire  to  c!lairvaux,  and  to  spend 
there  th«  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  this  the  Pope 
refused  to  agree  to.  During  the  time  of  his  stay  at 
Rome,  which  was  one  month,  he  visited  the  hoify 
|i3ace$,   frequenting  them  for  the  sake  of  prayer. 
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Meanwhile  the  Pc^  made  many  enquiries  from  him 
and  his  companions  concerning  the  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Irish,  the  state  of  their  churches, 
and  how  St  Malachy  had  exerted  himself  He 
then  appointed  him  Legate  apostolic  for  all  Ireland ; 
for  Gilleberty  the  former  one,-  had  communicated 
to  the  Pope,  that  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
feebleness  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  that  office.  St.  Malachy  then  applied  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  new  metropolitan  see,  (Cashel) 
which  the  Pope  immediately  granted ;  but  on  his 
applying  ako  for  the  palliums,  the  Pope  replied} 
♦*  This  is  a  matter,  which  must  be  transactedf  with 
with  greater  solemnity.  Po  you,  summoning  the 
bishops  and  clergy  and  the  chiefs  of  your  country, 
celebrate  a  general  council,  and,  after  ye  will  have 
all  agreed  on  this  point,  apply  for  the  pallium  by 
means  of  respectable  persons,  and  it  shall  be  given 
to  you.*'  (29)  Then  taking  the  mitre  off  his  head 
he  placed  it  on  that  of  St.  Malachy,  and  gave  him 
the  stole  and  maniple,  which  he  used  to  wear  when 
officiating ;  ismd  saluting  him  in  the  kiss  of  peace 
dismissed  him  with  his  benediction.  Were  we  to 
believe  the  Registry  of  Clogher,  St.  Malachy  ob- 
tained from  this  Pope,  that  the  fourth  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  or  dues  throughout  all  Ergall 
or  Oriel  should  be  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Clog- 
her, which  was  situated  in  that  territory.  I  doubt 
very  much,  whether  the  saint,  who,  as  will  be  seen, 
had  no  fixed  income  for  himself,  asked  for  any  such 
favour.  (30)  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  called 
again  at  Clairvaux,  and  regretting  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  there,  left  four  of  his  companions 
in  the  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its 
rules  and  regulations,  and  of  their  being  in  due 
time  qualified  to  introduce  them  into  Ireland.  He 
said  on  this  occasion  ;  "  They  will  serve  us  for  seed, 
and  in  this  seed  nations  will  be  blessed,  even  those 
nations,  which  from  old  times  have  heard  of  the 
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name  of  monk,  but  have  not  seen  a  monk."  (31) 
Proceeding  on  his  journey  he  arrived  safely  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the 
king,  David,  and  requested  by  liim  to  cure  his 
son  Henry,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  The  saint 
blessed  some  water,  arid  sprinkled  Henry  with  it, 
saying  to  him  ;  Child,  take  courage,  thou  wilt  not 
die  this  time ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  recovered 
his  health.  Hence  both  David  and  Henry  became 
greatly  attached  to  St.  Malachy,  and  continued  so 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Anxious  to  arrive  soon  in  Ire- 
laud  he  declined  their  invitation  to  remain  with 
tiiem  for  some  days,  and  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
embarkation  cu^ed  a  dumb  girl  and  an  insane  wo- 
mfftn.  Being  delayed  at  that  place,  which  was  called 
Lapasperif  for  some  days,  waiting  for  a  passage,  he 
constructed  an  oratory  there,  which  he  surrounded 
with  a  trench,  and  blessed  the  intermediate  space, 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  cemetery.  This  spot  was 
afterwards  much  resorted  to,  as  a  place  of  prayer, 
and  where  favours  might  be  obtained  from  the  Al- 
mighty. (32) 

(29)  St.  Bernard,  cap.  IK  The  Pope's  object  was  to  show, 
that  the  granting  of  palUunas  should  be  considered  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, and  that  the  obtaining  of  them  required  more  than  the  re- 
quet^  of  any  individual  bishop.  The  rule,  requiring  that  every  arch- 
bishop should  be  invested  with  the  pallium,  was  not  as  yet  estab- 
lished. In  what  passed  between  the  Pope,  and  St.  Malacliy  on 
this  occasion  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  strange 
story  of  the  saint's  reason  for  wishing  to  get  palls  for  Ireland  hav- 
ing been  to  get  rid  of  the  claims  of  Canterbury.  (Compare  with 
Not.  85.  to  Chap*  XXIV.)  It  is  laughable  to  hear  Ledwich  (p. 
438.)  resting  the  Pope's  refusal  to  grant  the  pallium  on  his  ap- 
prdiension  that  the  wearer  would  be  insulted  by  the  Irish  clei^; 
So  Ignorant  was  he  of  the  history  of  the  transaction,  that  ('ib.J 
he  represents  St.  Malachy  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  when  he 
applied  for  the  palls,  although  he  had  left  Armagh  two  or  three 
years  before  that  time,  and  was  then  only  bishop  of  Down. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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(30)  This  statement  may  be  seen  in  Ware  and  Hams's  (Bi^ 
skaps  of  Ckgher  at  Chrisiian)*  If  true,  it  is  odd,  that  St.  Ber- 
nard ha0  not  a  word  about  it,  notwithstanding  his  making  maa- 
tion  botli  of  Christian  and  Edui.  I  suspect  it  is  on  a  par  with 
^le  .pretty  fist  of  bishops  of  Clogher,  which  we  find  in  said  Re* 
gistry*    (See  Ndt^B*  to  Cha^^wi.) 

'(Si)  St.  Bernard,  ib^  It  is  difficak  to  determnie,  whether  by 
the  nations,  who  htid  not  seen  a  monk,  St.  Malachy  meant  Ba- 
stions diScrent  from  the  Irish,  among  whom  the  order  of  Clairvaux 
wo^ld  be  propagated,  or  qjluded  to  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
which  there  had  not  been  monks  before  for  a  long  time,  but  in 
which  communities  of  that  order  would  be  placed.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  neither  he  nor  St*  Bernard  coukl  have  meant  all  Xrebnd ; 
i^r  they  well  knew,  that  there  had  been  and  was  still  abundance 
of  monasteries  in  Ireland,  and  St  Bernard  himself  makes  meih 
tiMi  of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  older  times.  Ledwich  fp. 
439)  misquoting  St.  Bernard's  words  carps  at  liim  as  if  he  al- 
luded to  all  Ireland,  and  adds  in  conficmation  the  fbUowing 
wdrds  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  some  time  after  to  St.  Malachy 
{No.  44.  in  Usher's  SyUoge^  and  357  in  Mabillon's  ed.  Tom.  !•) 
'<  et  in  terra  jam  (tarn,  Mabillon)  insuetOy  immo  et  inexperta  monas' 
ticae  religionist  But  St.  Bernard  is  not  speaking  there  of  all 
Ireland,  but  of  a  particular  spot,  (Mel]ifont)where  a  monastery 
was  formed  by  Cisteroian^  sent  over  by  him,  and  where  there 
had  net  been  already  any  monks;  and  therefore  he  says,  that 
great  v^lanee  is  requisite  there,  tanquam  in  loco  nom,  et  in  terroy 
3^0,  .I<edwich  omitted  the  words,  loco  novo^  lest  the  reader  B3ig^t 
understand  in  what  sense  St.  Bernard  used  terra,  by  which  he 
me^nt  not  Ireland  at  large  but  some  particular  district. 

(99)  St.  Bernard,  ib. 

§ .  v^  At  length  after  a  wosperous  passage  he  ar- 
rived at  his  monastery  of  Bangor.  With  what  joy 
he  was  welcomed  tliere  and  by  the  people,  who 
flocked  from  various  parts  to  see  him*  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  relate.  This  was  in  the  year  1140. 
(S3)  By  this  time  Gillebert  of  Limerick  either  was^ 
dead,  or  had  resigned  bis  see ;  for  we  find  in  that 
year  a  new  bishop  of  Limerick^  Patrick,  who,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Danes,  was  consecrated  by 
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TYieobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  he 
made  the  following  profession  ;  **  I  Patrick,  chosen 
to  the  government  of  the  church  of  Limerick, 
and  to  be  conseci-ated  bishop,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  by  thee.  Reverend  father  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
primate  or  all  Britain,  do  promise,  that  I  will  pay 
*^  due  subjection  and  canonical  obedience  in  everr 
**  respect  to  thee  and  to  all  thy  successors,  who  shall 
**  succeed  thee  cahonically."  Concerning  him  I 
find  nothing  further,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have 
held  the  see  for  only  a  short  time,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  one  Harold  a  Dane.  (34.)  In  the 
same  year  1140  Gelasius  of  Armagh  made  a  visita- 
tion throughout  Connaught,  and  was  treated  with 
great  respect  by  the  king,  Turlogh  O' Conor,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country^  who  allowed  him  full  li- 
berty to  arrange  and  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters 
as  he  thought  proper.  (35)  St.  Malachy  now  set 
about  performing  the  duties  of  his  legateship ;  held, 
or  procured  to  be  held,  synods  in  various  places ;  re- 
established good  old  practices,  and  introduced  new 
Ones ;  while  every  one  submitted  to  his  regulations 
as  if  they  were  dictated  by  heaven.  He  went  all 
over  Ireland,  travelling  on  foot  with  his  com- 
panions, and  exercising  his  ministry,  preaching 
&c.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  rest,  he  used  to 
stop  in  monasteries,  adapting  himself  to  their  prac- 
tices and  observances,  and  content  with  the  usual' 
fai'e  of  the  respective  communities.  He  had  no 
house  of  his  own,  no  servants,  no  fixed  mcnsal  in- 
come. (36)  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland 
he  sent  some  persons  to  Clairvaux,  besides  the  four 
whom  he  had  lefi  there,  that  they  also  might  be  in- 
structed in  the  system  of  that  establishment.  (37) 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  St.  Bernard,  request- 
ing that  he  would  allow  two  of  thosfe  four  brethren 
to  return  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  provide  a  place 
for  a  monastery ;  but  St.  Bernard  answered,  that  he 
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thought  it  adviseable  not  to  separate  them  so  soon» 
and  to  allow  them  time  to  be  better  prepared  ;  and 
that  in  the  mean  while  St.  Malachy  himself  might 
look  out  for  and  prepare  a  proper  place  for  that  pur- 
pose. When,  he  adds,  they  shall  be  duly  qualified, 
they  shall  return  to  their  father  and  sing  the  canti- 
cles of  the  Lord  in  their  own  country.  (38) 

(33)  A«nals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1140. 

(34)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  of  Limerick.  The  origi- 
jial  of  Patrick's  profession  is  in  Usher's  SyUogCy  and  is  the  only 
one  of  any  bishop  of  that  see.  It  is  also  the  last  of  the  professions 
of  any  Irish  bishops  made  to  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

(35)  Life  of  Gelassius,  cap.  12. 

(36)  St.  Bernard,  ViU  S.  Mai,  cap.  12.  following  the  order  of 
Messingham's  edition.  What  is  here  said  of  St.  Malachy  not  hav- 
ing, had  any  fixed  mensal  income,  or,  as  St.  Bernard  expresses  it, 
that  nothing  was  assigned  for  the  espiscopal  mensay  on  which  the 
l>ishop  might  live,  cannot  mean,  that  there  was  no  property  really 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Down,  but  that  St.  Malachy,  who  de- 
lighted in  poverty,  did  not  choose  to  exact  the  mensal  portion  from 
the.erenachsor  corbes,  who  had  got  the  church  lands  into  their 
possession  and  management.  (See  Not,  63.  to  Chap*  xxvi.)  In 
like  manner  he  refused  {ib.  $.  9.)  to  accept  of  the  lands,  that  had 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  allowed  them  to  be  en- 
joyed by  a  corbe.  Even  while  archbishop  of  Armagh  he  possessed 
no  property  peculiar  to  himself;  for  St.  Bernard  states,  (ih.)  that 
from  the  first  day  of  his  conversion  until  his  death  he  lived  without 
any  .thing  of  his  own,  sine  proprio  vixit.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
there  was  property,  and  that  considerable,  annexed  to  the  see  of 
Armagh ;  otherwise  how  could  the  usurping  family  have  been  so 
eager  to  keep  hold  of  it,  or  why  should  Maurice,  and  then  Niell 
or  Nigellus,  have  seizepl  upon  it  after  the  death  of  Celsus  ?  But 
whatever  share  was  due  to  the  bishop  personally,  St  Malachy  gave 
it  up ;  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  rents  or  dues  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  the  cathedral,  the  support  of  the  ofHciating 
clergy,  the  repairs  of  churches,  &c.  were  not  exacted.  All  that 
St.  Malachy  could  or  would  do  was  to  resign  his  own  peculiar  por* 
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tion,  which  he  probably  ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  stock  in« 
tended  for  the  poor. 

(37)  St.  Bernard,  ib.  Cap.  11. 

(38)  St.  Bernard's  letter  in  reply  to  St.  Malachy  is  No.  42.  in 
Usher's  S^UogCy  and  341.  in  Mabillon's  edition  of  St.  Bernard's 
i^orks,  Vol.1,  Usher  assigns  it  to  A.D.  1140;  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  somewhat  later ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  allowed,  that 
St.  Malachy,  who  did  not  return  ta  Ireland  until  that  year,  after 
having  but  lately  left  the  four  brethren  at  Clairvaux,  could  have  so 
soon  wished  for  the  return  of  two  of  them.  But  Usher  supposed 
that  St.  Malachy  had  been  at  Clairvaux  in  ]  137>  a  date  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  mist^en.  Very  probably  it  was  writtei> 
in  114K 

§.  VI.  Some  other  letters  passed  between  these 
holy  men  on  this  subject,  and  St.  Bernard,  anxious 
t^  gratify  his  friend's  wish,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
sent  over  the  Irish  brethren  under  Christian  one  of 
themselves  as  their  superior,  who  was  brother  to 
Malchus  a  former  disciple  of  St.  Malachy  at  Bangor. 

(39)  He  sent  along  with  them  also  some  of  the 
monks  of  Clairvaux,  so  as  to  make  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  for  constituting  a  monastery. 

(40)  It  was  then  that  the  Cistercian  house  of 
Mellifont  in  the  now  county  of  Louth,  the  first 
of  that  order  in  Ireland,  was  founded  in  1 142,  and 
endowed  by  Donogh  or  Donatus  O'Carrol,  king 
of  Ergall  or  Oriel.  (41)  Some  of  the  French 
brethren  returned  soon  after  to  Clairvaux,  although 
St.  Bernard  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  they 
had  remained.  He  mentions  with  much  satisfac- 
tion one  of  them,  named  Robert,  who  staid  at  Mel- 
lifont. (42)  In  the  same  year  1142  died  a  worthy 
and  very  learned  priest,  Cathasach  0*Kirchaorach, 
who  had  been  professor  of  theology  at  Armagh.  (43) 
In  said  year  Conor  O' Brian,  who  had  been  very 
powerful  during  part  of  his  reign,  died  at  Killaloe, 
whither  he  had  retired  to  spend  his  last  days  in  pil- 
grimage, and  was  succeeded,  as  king  of  Munster, 
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by  his  brattier  Turlogh,  (44)  A  great  quarrel  ex- 
isted in  these  times  between  Turlogb  O'Conor, 
king  of  Connaught,  and  Murrogh  O^Mela^hUn, 
king  of  Meatb,  to  put  an  end  to  which  Gelasius  of 
Armagh  s^nd  some  other  prelates  were  fixed  upon  as 
arbitrators.  They  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty, 
in  the  year  1143,  between  those  princes  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Kieran  (at  Clonmacnois)  and  many 
reliques  of  saints.  But  some  time  after,  notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  O' Conor  made  an  iniip- 
tion  into.  Meath,  and  took  O'Melaglilin,  as  if  he 
were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  whom  he 
placed  as  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Dunmore.  On 
this  news  Gelasius  hastened  to  Connaught,  and 
uniting  with  Mured^ch  O'P.ubhthaich,  the  worthy 
bishop  of  Tuam,  the  abbot  of  Fore,  and  several  other 
distinguished  persons,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
induced  O' Conor  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  inquired 
into,  as  it  was  not  right  that  O'Melaghlin  should 
be  punished  in  that  manner,  unless  he  were  really 
guilty.  Nothing  was  proved  against  him  ;  but  still 
0*Conor  refused  (o  enlarge  Him,  except  on  condi- 
tion of  his  giving  up  his  principality  of  Meath  for 
a  while  to  Conor  O'Conor  a  son  of  Turlogh.  This 
coudition,  however  disagreeable  to  the  prelates,  was 
accepted  by  O'Melaghlin  ;  but  Conor  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  usurped  power  ;  for  within  little 
more  than  half  a  year  he  was  killed  by  O'Dubhlach, 
chieftain  of  Fera-Tulach  (now.  the  barony  of  Fer- 
tuUagli  in  Westmeath),  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
subjected  to  any  prince,  different  from  his  lawful 
one*  (45)  A  great  synod,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
clergy  of  Connaught,  is  stated  to  have  been  held 
in  1143,  over  which  Muredach  0*Dubhthaich  of 
Tuam  presided*  It  is  said  that  twelve  bishops  and 
five  hundred  priests  were  present  at  it,  and  that  its 
principal  object  .was  to  procui^e  the  liberation  of 
Roderic  O' Conor,  son  of  Turlogh,  who  happened 
to  be  then  a  captive.  (46)     Another  synod  is  men^^ 
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tioned  as  having  sat  m  1144,  ill  which  were  present 
the  archbishop  of  Arnofagh  (Gd^itis),  O'L^nergan 
(either  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  or  the  bishop  of 
Killftloe),  the  bishop  of  Roscbmrnon,  !he  king 
Turlogh  O' Conor,  &e.  and  in  cotisequence  of 
irhieh  Roderic  O'CoBlof  and  others  recove/ed 
their  their  liberty.  (47)  This  Was  in  all  proba- 
bility no  other  than  the  assembly,  in  which,  as  we 
X  have  just  seen,  Gelasius  and  others  stipulated  for 
the  enlargement  of  O'Melaghlim  At  this  year 
ll44,  I  find  marked  the  death  of  a  bishop  of 
Leighlin,  Sluagad  O'Catan,  (48)  and  that  of  Gilla- 
Patrick  Mac-Comgall,  a  very  learned  priest,  scho- 
lastic of  Clonard.  (49) 

(39)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  J.  9. 

(40)  St.  Bernard,  Fit.  S.  Mai,  cap.  II.  See  also  his  letters  to* 
St.  Malachy,  No.  43,  44,  in  the  Si^ge,  and  356,  357  in  Ma* 
hillon'g  ed. 

(41)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  County  Louth.    The  Annals 
(the  same  as  those  of  Mary's  Abbejr)  qaoted  by  Usher  (^Not.  to 
Ep.  43.  Sylhge)  have  the  same  date  and  circumstances.     Hence 
k  appears,  that  those  were  mistalcen,  who  calculated,  tiiat  Melli- 
font  was  founded  in  1141,  for  iiti^tance  Fleury,  Htst,  L.68.  §.  59. 
This  mistake  proceeded  from  another,  viz.  that  St.  Malachy  liad 
returned  to  Ireland  in  1139.    But  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
stating,  (see  Fleury*s  Index)  that  the  abbey  of  Melli^t  was  the 
first  Cistercian  one  in  Ireland,  as  is  quite  clear  from  St  Malachy's' 
speaking  of  the  brethren,  whom  he  left  at  Clairvaux,  as  the  p^- 
sons  who  would  introduce  that  order  into  Ireland,  and  from  St. 
Bernard's  representing  (  Ft^  S.  MaL  cap.  1 1.)  the  community  un< 
der  Chtisttan,  that  is,  the  abbey  of  Melhfont,  as  the  parent  t)f 
the  other  Cisiereian  houses  in  this  countiy.    Therefore  what  Ware 
has,  (t6<  at  DuhUn)  and  which  he  took  from  the  Annals  of  Ma* 
ry^s  Abbey,  viz.  that  this  abbey  adopted  the  Cistercian  rule  in 
1139,  in  imitation  of  the  abbot  of  Savonac  or  Savigni  in  France, 
cannot  be  tme ;  whereas  there  were  no  Cistercians  in  Irelanduntil 
three  years  afler  that  date.    Besides,  the  abbey  of  Sav^i  wto  not 
Cistercian  itself  until  1148.  (Fleury,  ib.  L.  69.  §.  35.)    Ledwich, 
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who  knew  not  how  to  be  correct,  says,  (ArUiq.  p.  438.)  that  Su 
Malachy  introduced  the  Cistercian  order  into  this  kingdom  in 
1140,  and  settled  it  at  Mellifont,  Newry,  Bective,  Boyle,  Bal* 
tinglas,  Nenagh,  and  Cashel,  Now  this  order  was  not  at  MelU- 
font  until  114*2,  which  he  ni%ht  have  known  froip  Usher,  Ware, 
Harris,  Archdall,  &c.  There  was  no  Cistercian  abbey  at  or  near 
Cashel  until  about  A.D.  1270,  above  120  years  after  St.  Ma- 
lachy's  death.  Nenagh,  the  well  known  town  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  never  had  a  Cisterian  establishment ;  but  Ledwich  con- 
founded it  with  Nenay,  a  place  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where 
there  was  one,  the  time  of  whose  foundation  some  {^ace  after  the 
deatli  of  the  saint,  which,  as  will  be  seen  was  founded  that  of 
Newry,  notwithstanding  Usher's  having  thought  {Not.  U}Ep.  43) 
that  it  was  establi^ed  about  1 144,  which  he  took  from  a  mistake 
of  Ware  in  his  Coenob.  Cisterciensia.  When  St.  Bernard  wa« 
writing  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  there  were  only  five  Cistercian 
houses  in  Ireland  besides  Mellifont ;  (see  id,  cap,  11.)  yet  Led- 
wich reckons  up  six  before  St.  Malachy's  death.  What  an  an- 
tiquary ! 
(42)  See  Ep.  44.  al.  357.  (43)  Tr.  Th.  p.  305. 

(44)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1 142. 

(45)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  13.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  305.  In  the 
former  place  Colgan  marks  these  tuansactions  at  A*  1 143,  and  in 
the  latter  at  1144*  This  can  be  easily  reconciled  by  supposing^ 
that  the  assembly,  in  which  the  treaty  was  altered  into  by  iTor- 
lough  O'Conor  and  O'Melaghlin  was  held  in  1143,  and  the  others 
in  consequence  of  which  O'Melaghlin  recovered  his  liberty,  in 
1144. 

(46)  Annals  of  InnisMen  at  A.  1143.  This  synod  must  have 
been  different  from  the  assembly,  in  which  Gelasius  oi  Armagh 
appeared  in  1143  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  betwe^  Turlogh 
O'Conor  and  O'Melaghlin ;  for  the  Annals  make  no  mention  of 
Gelasius,  and  represent  it  as  presided  by  O'Dubhthaich,  which . 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  were  Gelasius  present.  I  do  not 
well  understand  what  said  Annals  have  about  Roderic  O'Conor's 
captivity;  but  Harris  {Bishops  at  Tuam,  Sluredach  O'Dubhai) 
says,  from  certain  anonymous  Annals,  that  he  had  been  taken  , 
prisoner  by  Tieman  O'Roirk. 

(47)  AnnaJs  of  Innisfallen  at  A,  1144. 
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(48)  Ware  and  Harm,  Bishops  at  Leighlin.  Harris  has  (at 
Meath)  one  Eochad  O'Kelly,  who,  according  to  certain  anony- 
mous annalsy  is  called  archbishop  of  the  men  ofMeafh,  and  died 
in  1140.  And  (at  KUdare)  he  introduces  Connac  O'Cathsuig, 
who  is  styled  bishop  ofLeinsterf  and  whose  death  is  assigned  to 
1146.  FVom  the  title,  bishop  ofLeinster,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
he  was  bishop  of  Kildare ;  for  it  may  mean  merdy  that  he  was  a 
Leinster  bishop,  that  is,  a  bishop  somewhere  in  that  province*  In 
&ct,  Colgan  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  his  catalogue  of  bishops, 
&c.  of  Kjldare,  TV.  Th*  p,  630.  Of  these  two  bishops  I  can  find 
nothing  further  than  what  Harris  says  of  them. 

(49)  JA.  SS.  p.  407. 

§.  VII.  Gelasliis,  having  laboured  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  tranquillity,  now  set  about  repair- 
ing the  cathedral  of  Armagh  and  the  adjoining  sa- 
cred edifices.  (50)  Meanwhile  St.  Malachy  was 
busily  employed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  exer*^ 
cising  the  functions  of  his  legatine  authority ;  and  it 
is  related,  that  during  his  excursions  he  wrought  se- 
veral miracles.  At  Coleraine,  Lismore,  and  other 
places,  he  delivered  persons  possessed  with  evil  spi- 
rits ;  he  cured  paralytics,  one  instance  of  which  oc- 
curred at  Cashel,  and  relieved  many  persons  afflicted 
with  divers  infirmities.  At  Cloyne  being  requested 
by  a  nobleman,  whose  lady  was  pregnant  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  usual  time  of  labour,  was  supposed  to 
be  in  danger  of  her  life,  and  by  the  bishop  Nehe- 
mias  (O'Moriertach)  to  do  something  for  her,  he 
blessed  a  drink,  which  he  ordered  to  be  given  to  her, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  soon  after  safely 
delivered.  Happening  to  be  in  an  island  somewhere 
off  the  the  Irish  coast,  near  which  the  sea,  fro«i 
having  once  abounded  in  fish,  was  then  very  deficient 
in  that  respect,  St.  Malachy  was  supplicated  by  the 
inhabitants  to  obtain  from  the  Almighty  a  larger 
supply.  Having  told  them  that  he  came  among 
them  to  catch  not  fish  but  men,  he,  however,  moved 
by  their  faith,  prayed  to  God  in  favour   of  them. 
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wba  was  pleased  to  restsore  to  that  part  of  the  sea  an 
ahmdaHce  of  fisk,  greater  perhaps  than  what  it  for- 
flMvljF  had.  Oo  a  certain  occasion  St.  Midachy,.  with 
three  other  bishops,  came  to  Focfaart,  the  place 
where  St.  Br^d  was  bom.  (51)  The  jniest,  in 
whose  house  they  stopped,  said  to  him ;  ^*  what  shall 
I  do,  for  I  have  no  nsh  ?^  The  saint  desired  himf 
to  iq^y  to  the  fishermen,  to  which  he  answered, 
that  for  two  years  back  the  river  had  been  destitute 
of  Bah.  Yet,  replied  St.  Malachy,  let  them  cast 
their  nets  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  They  did  so„ 
and  at  the  first  throw  took  twelve  salmons,  and  at 
the  second  as  many  more.  A  very  remarkable  case 
is  narrated  in  nearly  the  following  words.  The  wife 
of  a  nobleman,  who  lived  near  the  monasteiy  of 
Bangor,  being  sick  past  hopes  of  recovery,  St.  Ma- 
lachy was  asked  to  administer  to  her  the  sacrament 
of  Extreme  unction.  He  went  to  the  house  ;  but,  as 
he  was  preparing  to  anoint  her,  his  assistants  thought 
that,  aa  it  was  then  evehing,  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  next  morning.  (52)  He  followed  their 
advice,  and  giving  her  his  blessing  retired.  But 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  house,  (53)  when  he  heurd 
shouts  and  cries  announcing,  that  she  was  dead.  He 
immediately  ran  back,  followed  by  his  companions, 
and,  when  at  the  bed-side  he  ascertained  that  she 
had  expired,  became  sorely  troubled  in  mind,  im- 
puting to  himself  that  she  had  not  received  the  grace 
of  the  sacrament.  Lifting  his  hands  towards  heaven 
he  said  ;  "  O  Lord,  I  have  acted  foolishly,  I  have 
sinned,  who  deferred  administering,  not  she,  who 
wished  for  it/'  He  then  declared,  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  any  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  unless  that 
grace  might  be  granted  to  her.  Ordering  his  com- 
panions to  watcli  and  pray,  as  they  did  singing 
psalms,  &c.  he  remained  the  whole  night  near  the 
bed,  praying  and  pouring  out  floods  6f  tears.  When 
mornmg  came,  she  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  awaking 
out  of  a  heavy  sleeps  and  raising  herself  on  the  bed 
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saluted  St«  Malacliy.  Great  was  the  jojf  and  admi* 
ration  on  this  pccurrenee  ;^  and  the  saint  returned 
thanks  to  God.  He  then,  anointed  her,  and  she  re- 
covered so  as  to  live  for  some  time  after,  and  ta  pre* 
pare  herself  for  a  happy  death  by  a  good  confessioa 
and  by  the  performance,  of  tlie  penance^^  which  he 
enjoined  on  her.  (04) 

(M)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap^  14.  and  Tr.  TK  f^  S05. 

(51)  See  Chap.  viii.  J.  2. 

(52)  Probably  the  reason  of  this  opinioa  was,  that  it  was 
thought  more  becoming  that  the  sacraments  should:  not^.  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  be  administered  by  the  clergy  unless, 
fasting.  In  Butler's  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  the  cause  assigned  far 
waiting  until  morning  is,  tliat  she  might  then  be  better-  disposed 
for  the  sacrament.  But  St'  Bernard,  who  is  the  only  authority 
on  this  subject,  assigns  no  other  motive  than  that  it  was  evening)^ 
trot  enim  vespera. 

(53)  In  Butler^s  Life  St.  Malachy  is  represented  as  hnving  re* 
tired  to  a  chamber  in  the  nobleman's  house*  If  so,  his  compo- 
Bions  also  must  have  had  cHambers  allotted  for  them  in  said  house. 
Now  it  would  not  have  been  conmstent  with  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline  for  monks  to  stay  out  of  their  monastery  at  night  with- 
out necessity ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  no  particular  Hecesaity 
for  doing  so,  as  the  monastery  was  so  near  the  house  that,  if 
called  for,  they  could  be  \h&e  in  a  very  short  time.  St.  Bemwrdls 
words  plainly  indicate,  that  St.  Malachy  and  his  companions  bad: 
left  the  house ;  "  exvoit  cum  kisy  qui  secum  ^anU** 

(5^)  St.  Bernard,  Vii.  S.  Mai-  cap.  IS.  Messingham's  ed*  24«. 
Mabillon's.  The  other  miraculous  fects  which  I  have  touchodi 
upoxky  and  several  others,  are  related  by  him  in  said  cap.  IS.  (Mes^ 
singham)  although  by  oversi^t  or  through  a  typqf^iapbical.  emor 
mariced  8*  In  a  part  of  said  chapter,  or  cap.  21*  (Mabilloo)* 
Cioyne  is  erroncoufly  called  Duenvania  or  Ducvani0^  i^nteadof 
Quenvania, 

§.  VIII.  St.  Malachy  happened  to  bet  somewhere 
near  Cork  at  a  time  that  the  see  of  that  city  waa 
vacant.     On  Uie  election  of  a  bishop  a  grieat  cog^t^. 
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arose,  which  when  he  heard  of  he  repaired  to  Cork. 
Summoning  the  clergy  and  people,  he  strove  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties,  and  induced  them  to  leave  the 
matter  to  himself  as  being  invested  with  the  legatine 
power.     He  immediately  named  not  any  one  of  the 
nobles  of  that  country,  but  a  poor  man,  a  native  of 
a  different  part  of  Ireland,  whom  he  knew  to  be  holy 
and  learned.     This  man  is  looked  for,  and  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  was,  that  he  was  lying  in  bed  so 
weak,  that  he  could  not  stir  out  except  carried  by 
others.     The  saint  said ;  **  Let  him  rise  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  I  command  him  ;  obedience  will  cure 
him."     What  could  the  man  do  ?     He  was  unwilling 
to  obey,  and,  even  were  he  strong,  was  afraid  to  be 
made  a  bishop.     Yet  not  knowing  how  to  resist  St* 
Malachy*s  order,  and  wishing  for  his  health,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  get  up,  and  gradually  felt  himself 
becoming  stronger  and  soon  able  to  walk  with  ease* 
When  he  appeared  before  the  assembly,  he  was  placed 
on  the  episcopal  chair  with  the  *  acclamations  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  (^55)     The  name  of  this  worthy 
bishop  is  not  mentioned ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  celebrated  Gilla 
Aeda  O'Mugin,  who  was  a  truly  good  and  learned 
man,  and  who  afterwards  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Kells  in  115@.     He  was  a  stranger  in  Cork,  being  a 
native  of  Connaught,  and  belonged  to  the  monastery, 
called  of  St.  Finbar's  cave,  near  that  city,  and  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  was  at  that  time  possessed 
by    Canons   regular  of  St.   Augustin.    (56)      St. 
Malachy  being  at  Lismore  met  with  a  clerk  there,  a 
man  it  is  said  of  good  conduct,  who  denied  the  real 
presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.      He 
often  expostulated  with  him  in  private,  but  cpuld 
not  induce  him  to  retract  his    error.      Thjs  clerk 
was  at   length  brought,  but  not   in  a  public  man- 
ner,    by  some   laymen   to    a  meeting   of   clerical 

I>ersons  in  the  presence  of  St.  Malachy,   and  al- 
owed  to  defend    himself.       Notwithstanding  his 
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being  fully  refuted  by  St.  Malachy,  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  meeting  against  him^  he  still 
remained  obstinate,  pretending  that  he  was  worsted 
not  by  argument  but  by  the  bishop's  (St.  Malachy's) 
authority.  The  saint  much  grieved  for  his  obduracy, 
and  dreading  some  injury  to  the .  Catholic  faith, 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  a  'general  assembly  of 
of  the  church,  before  which  this  man  was  made  to 
appear.  Although  publicly  admonished  by  St. 
Malachy,  and  earnestly  requested  by  the  other 
bishops,  who  attended,  and  all  the  clergy,  to  recant 
his  error,  he  still  persisted  in  it,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  anathematize  him  and  declare  him  a  here- 
tic. Still  determined  not  to  submit, he  said,  that 
they  were  all  favouring  the  man,  not  the  truth. 
Well  then,  replied  St.  Malachy,  may  the  Lord  make 
thee  confess  the  truth,  even  through  necessity  ;  to 
which  he  answered  Amen^  or  be  it  so.  Thus  the 
assembly  broke  up,  after  which  he  resolves  on  quitting 
Lismore,  where  he  knew  he  would  be  looked  upon 
as  infamous.  But  he  had  not  gone  far,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  and  forced  to  throw 
himself  on  the  ground.  A  wandering  ideot,  who 
was  passing  that  way,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.  He  said  that  he  was  so  ill,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  go  foi-ward  or  to  return.  The  ideot  then 
helped  him  back  to  his  habitation,  and  the  man's  sen- 
timents were  so  changed,  that  the  bishop  is  sent  for, 
to  whom  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  been  in  error, 
which  he  retracts,  and  confesses  the  truth.  He  is 
then  reconciled  to  the  Church,  makes  his  con- 
fession and  is  absolved,  asbs  for  the  holy  viaticum, 
which  he  receives,  and  very  soon  after  departs  this 
life.  (57) 

{55)  St.  Bernard)  ib.  cap*  13.  or  23.  Mabillon. 

{56}  This  monastery  has  been  mentioned  above  Not.  13>  and 
also  Not  73,  to  Chap.  xxvi.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was 
finjnded,  or  rather  re-founded,  for  strangers  fix>m  Connaught  as 
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the  ommSrymm  of  St.  Finbanr.  (See  Arcfadan  al  Cari.)  GSh 
Aeda  (XMugm  is  redomed  aoioBg  its  dbboU>  and  from  him  it  hiU 
been  caUed  GiU^hey ;  but  k  is  probably  that  be  did  not  as- 
MUHe  tile  gorenuneikt  ef  it  iin^  aHier  he  was  bisiiop ;  and  thus 
we  may  answer  tiie  otAj  objection,  that  can  be  brou^t  i^ainst 
his  hanring  been  the  saine  itt  th6  poor  man  spoken  of  by  St.  Ber- 
BOid;  ibfy  it  voBj  be  said,  had  he  been  an  abbot  before  he  be- 
came lRliio|»  of  Coiky  would  St  Bernard  hate  cafled  him  merdy 
a  poor  man,  while  contxasting  him  with  the  ndbles  of  the  ooun^ 
by?  Ware  distmgoishes  {Bishops  of  Cori)  GiUa  Aeda  O'Ma- 
gin  (ma  the  person  mentioned  by  St.  Bernard,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  thinking  that  this  person  was  appointed  bishop  by 
St.  Malachy  about  1140,  and  his  si^posing  that  this  mi^t  be 
too  eaily  a  date  for  Gilla  Aeda,  who  held  the  see  until  1172. 
But  St.  Bernard  says  nothing  about  the  time  of  that  i^ipointment, 
and  it  might  have  been  six  or  seven  years  later  than  what  Ware 
imagined.  Perii£^  he  was  moved  also  by  St.  Bernard's  c^ing 
that  man  an  aiienigena,  as  if  he  meant  to  say  a  JbreigneTf  a&  in 
&ct  Hanis  (ib.)  has  folsely  translated  it.  But  it  is  plain  from 
the  context,  thai  St.  Bernard  styled  him  aiienigena  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  not  a  ilative  of  the  diocese  of  CoHi: ; 
and  this  answers  quite  well  for  Gilla  Aeda  O'Mugin,  who  was 
ftom  Oonnaught. 

(57)  St.  Bernard,  id.  cap.  13,  Messingham ;  26.  MabiDon. 

5.  IX.  The  man,  whom  St.  Malachy  had  allowed 
to  possess  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  (58)  was  constantly  hostile  to  him  and  his 
disciples,  and  used  td  find  fault  with  all  his  proceed- 
ings. He  had  an  only  son,  who  imitated  him,  par- 
ticularly on  one  occasion.  St.  Malachy  having  un- 
dertaken to  construct  at  Bangor  a  stone  oratory, 
like  those  which  he  had  seen  in  other  countries, 
and  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  sotrie  of  the 
inhabitants  wondered  at  it,  because  stone  buildings 
were  unusual  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  (59)  That 
young  man  not  only  wondered,  but  became  enraged, 
and  by  means  of  whisperings  and  detractions  induced 
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severml  persons  to  join  him  in  preventing  the  exeeittion 
of  the  work.  On  their  going  to  the  spot,  he  ad- 
dressed St.  Malachy  with  much  insdence,  saying ; 
**  Good  man,  why  have  you  taken  it  into  your  h^ 
to  introduce  this  novelty  into  our  countir  ?  We  are 
Scots,  not  Frenchmen.  What  folly!  What  necessity 
is  there  for  this  superfluous  and  superb  edifice? 
Where  will  you  get  money  towards  the  completion 
of  it  ?  Who  wilT  see  it  finished  ?  Stop  then,  desist 
from  this  madness ;  otherwise  we  will  put  a  stop  to  it/' 
Little  did  he  know  how  unable  he  was  to  cTOCtuate 
hk  threat,  in  which  he  was  left  alone ;  for  the  others, 
who  went  with  him,  had,  on  seeing  St.  Malachy, 
changed  their  minds.  The  saint  replied  j  ^'Wretehed 
^*  man,  the  work,  which  you  now  see  begun,  will 
certainly  be  completed,  and  many  will  see  it  so ; 
but  you  shall  not,  and  beware  lest  you  die  in  your 
sin."  In  fact  he  died  in  the  course  of  that  year 
before  the  oratory  was  finished.  Meanwhile  his 
father,  being  informed  of  what  Su  Malachy  had 
foretold  concerning  him,  said;  "He  has  killed  my 
son  ;"  and  denounced  him  to  the  duke  and  chief  men 
of  Ulidia,  in  which  territory  Bangor  was  situated, 
as  a  liar,  &;c.  and  abused  him  with  the  nickname  of 
e.  St.  Malachy  did  not  answer  a  word ;  but  on 
e  same  day  the  unfortunate  man,  having  returned 
home,  lost  his  reason  and  fell  into  the  fire,  out  of 
whidi  he  was  dragged  not  without  the  burning  of  a 
part  of  his  body.  St.  Malachy  called  to  see  him, 
and  found  him  in  a  dreadful  ungovernable  state ;  but 
on  his  praying  for  him  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  and 
recovered  the  use  of  his  reason  ;  but  it  seems  that  be 
was  afterwards  sub^t  to  certain  intervals  of  insanity. 
Having  become  unfit  to  manage  the  lands,  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted,  they  reverted  to  the 
monastery.  (60)  St.  Malachy  really  had  nothing 
to  endble  him  to  erect  the  oratory,  but  he  confided 
in  Providence  and  fortunately  discovered  a  sum  of 
money,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  very  spot,  where 
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the  building  was  undertaken  ;  and  he  gave  orders, 
that  It  should  be  all  expended  on  the  work.  It  is 
stated,  that  he  saw  in  a  vision  a  model  of  an  oratory, 
and  that  he  followed  it  in  the  construction  of  this 
edifice.  It  is  added,  that  he  had  a  similar  vision 
with  regard  to  not  only  the  oratory  but  likewise  the 
entire  monastery  of  Saul.  (61) 

(58)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.9. 

{59)  We  have  seen  already,  that  long  befiire  this  period  there 
were  buildings  of  ston*^  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  An  instance 
of  them  is  Cormac's  Chapel  at  Cashel,  and  a  mudi  older  one  was 
the  ancient  church  of  Duleek,  which  got  its  name,  Dam-Uagy 
,  ftom  its  house  or  church  of  stone.  Harris  had  no  right  to  say 
(BUhops  p.  56*)  that  the  stone  oratory  of  Bangor  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  that  sort  in  Ireland. 

(60)  St  Bernard,  ib.  cap.  14,  Messbgham ;  28,  MabiUon. 

(61)  U. 

§.  X.  This  monastery  of  Saul  in  the  county  of 
Down  might  seem  one  of  those  five  Cistercian  estab- 
lishments, which  St.  Bernard  says  had  been  de- 
rive from  Mellifont.  (62)  But  it  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  Cistercian  monasteries,  and  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin 
after  it  had  been* erected,  or  rather,  as  usually  said, 
repaired  by  St,  Malachy.  (63)  The  monastery, 
which  he  calls  Suriense^  or  Suriam,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  them,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  next 
after  Mellifont.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
it  was  somewhere  near  the  river  Suir.  (64)  As  St. 
Malachy  was  passing  through  a  town  not  far  from  it, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
he  descried  among  them  a  young  man,  who  had  got 
upon  a  stone  to  see  him,  and  was  eying  him  with 
great  attention.  The  saint  immediately  perceived 
that  he  was  of  a  good  disposition,  and  on  the  follow-^ 
ing  night  told  the  brethren  what  he  foresaw  concern* 
ing  him.     After  two  or  three  days  a  nobleman,  the 
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master  of  that  young  man,  brou^t  him  to  St.  iH't^ 
Iftchy  and  requested  that  he  would,  according  to  his 
wish,  admit  him  among  his  followers.  St.  Malachy 
received  him  with  pleasure,  and  entrusted  him  to  the 
abbot  Congan,  who  recommended  him  to  the  brethren 
of  Surium,  in  which,  in  all  appearance,  Congan  was 
the  abbot.  (65)  The  said  young  man  was  the  first 
conversus^  or  lay-brother  of  that  monastery,  and  led 
a  holy  life  according  to  the  Cistercian  institution.  (66) 
St.  Malachy  rebuilt  or  repaired  his  cathedral  of 
Down,  but  in  what  year  I  do  not  find  mentioned.  (6?) 
In  1148  he  consecrated  the  church,  under  the  names 
of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  monastery  or  Knock- 
na-Sengan,  since  called  Knock  abbey^  near  Louth, 
which  was  founded  and  endowed  for  Augustin  Ca- 
nons by  Donogh  O' Carrol,  prince  of  Oriel,  and 
Edan  O*  Kelly  or  O'KiUedy,  bishop  of  Clogher.  (68) 
St.  Malachy  was  uneasy  about  the  palliums,  and  was 
sorry  that  they  had  not  been  applied  for  during  the 
life-time  of  Innocent  J  I.  who  had  promised  to  give 
them.  Innocent  died  in  1143;  his  successor  Celes- 
tine  II.  held  the  pontificate  for  less  than  six  months; 
and  after  him  Lucius  II.  for  little  more  than  eleven 
months,  on  whose  death  in  February,  1 145,  Eugene 
III.  was  placed  on  the  Holy  see.  This  Pope  had 
been  a  monk  of  Clairvaux  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. St.  Malachy  had  therefore  a  good  right  to 
suppose,  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  his  wish  for 
obtaining  the  palliums,  and  thought  it  adviseable, 
thatjbhe  opportunity  of  a  journey  of  the  Pope  to 
France  should  be  seized  upon.  Accordingly  a  synod 
is  convoked  by  St.  Malachy  and  Gelasius  of  Armagh 
to  be  held  in  the  year  1 148  in  the  church  of  Inis- 
Patrick,  (Holmpatrick)  which  was  attended  by  15 
bishops,  200  priests,  and  matiy  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
(69)  Having  sat  for  three  days,  and  made  many 
usefxil  regulations,  the  business  relative  to  the  pal- 
liums was  treated  of  on  the  fourth.  Jt  Was  agreed 
to,  but  a  wish  was  expressed  that  St.  Malachy  should 
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Ml  be  the  messeng^.  Yet*  as  he  was  inclined  te 
go,  and  it  beii^  sopposed  that,  faaving  to  proceed 
no  farther  than  France,  he  would  not  be  long  ab- 
sent, BO  one  presumed  to  oppose  his  determination. 

(62)  See  above  Noi.  41. 

(6S)  Ware,  who  was  very  pertkalar  in  lavestigatiBg  the  histetj 
of  the  Cisterdaii  houses  m  belaud,  has  (Antiq.  cap.96.)  the  ab- 
bey  of  Soul,  whidi,  he  says,  was  repaired  by  SLMabdiy,  among^ 
those  of  the  Canons  R^ukur  of  St.  Ai^ustin;  but  he  was  wrcmg 
in  supposing,  thai  it  had  bdonged  to  them  since  the  days  of  St. 
Pat/iek ;  for,  as  we  have  often  seen;  there  were  no  such  Canons 
in  the  world  until  many  centuries  after  St.  Ptoick'a  death. 

(64)  Ware  (ib.  at  Ttppetary)  makes  mention  of  the 
abbey  of  Iniriaunaght^  or  De  Surio,  a  place  near  the  Suir  3t 
rtiks  West  of  ClonmeL  He  says,  that  k  was  Ibunded  in  1159, 
wMe  others  make  it  later.  If  so,  it  was  difierent  from  Ihe  one 
mrationed  by  St.  Bernard.  But  perhaps  it  was  only  re-fi>unded 
or  newly  endowed  after  St.  Bernard's  death ;  or,  as  Ware  ob- 
sonws,  the  mo^fv  of  the  former  De  Surio,  or  Sorium,  m^ht 
have  removed  to  Inislaunaght.  I  have  remarked  elsewhere 
(N<d.  69.  to  Chap.  XVII.)  on  the  mistakes  of  Colgao,  Hairis,  and 
Ardidsll  rek^ve  to  this  place.  Lynch  was  indined  to  thiidc, 
(Camhr,  evers,  p.  169\  that  Suriom  was  the  same  as  ^irowl  in 
the  county  of  Longford ;  but,  as  he  obiects  to  hunself,  the  monas* 
tevy  df  ShroiH  it  smd  to  hare  been  foimded  in  1150  or  1152, 
and  consequently  after  the  death  of  St.  Malachy.  Besides,  the 
naine  U  much  di^Rerent  from  Surium. 

{65)  This  is  suifieiently  dear  from  the  context  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  his  speaking  of  that  young  man  as  a  merabor  of  the  monas* 
tery  ef  Suriu»i  Congan  was  the  person,  at  whose  request  St. 
Bernard  wrote  the  Lifo  of  St.  Malachy,  and  who  hdped  him 
with  materials  for  composing  it,  (See  Preface  to  it)  Some  say, 
that  he  wrote  one  himsdE  It  bos  been  also  said,  that  he  wrote 
Actf  of  8t.  B^nard.  See  Warei  and  Harris^  Writers  at  Cim- 
gniu 

fjdS)  St.  Bernard,  ih.  capj^l^y  Messii^am;  29,  Mabillon. 

(§7)  See  Ware,  JaHifi  ctip.  29.  at  Dovon. 

\€S)  Tr,  Th.  p.  305.     Wafe^  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  LouAy  aiid 
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Buhopi  of  Clogherdit  Edam,  Knoek-na'Sengtin  dSgnifies  the  hiU 
of  anis*  Co]gan  placed  it  in  the  town  of  Ixmih,  and  Ware  ^ealr 
it ;  it  might  have  been  fbfmerly  in  the  town.  C^i^gan  ekewbert 
{A A.  SS*p,  737}  speaks  of  the  ichurch  oKuecrated  by  St.  Malachy 
as  merely  the  <^urch  of  Louth,  and  seems  to  distinguish  it  from 
thatOfKnock-na-sengan.  Ware  {locccitL)  and  after  him  Hanii 
fMonast^J  and  Archdall  (at  Loi^h)  have  another  monaetory  of 
Augustin  Canons  in  Louth  itself,  which,  tliey  say,  was  found^ 
by  the  same  prince  Donogh  and  bishop  Edan.  It  was  probt^ly 
no  other  than  the  ancient  abbey  of  Louth  restored  and  renew^ 
as  may  be  coi^ectured  from  its  church  being  called,  as  the  old 
one  had  been,  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary.  For  Edan  O'KeUy 
see  above  (.  3, 

(69)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap*  15.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  305.  See  •!&<» 
tiie  Annals  of  InnisMen  at  A,  1148.  In  tliese  documents  men^ 
tion  is  made  of  the  enacting  of  good  rules  by  the  synod. 

§«  XI.  St.  Malachy  immediately  set  out,  and  w«s 
accompanied  as  far  as  the  sea  shore  by  some  brethren^ 
but  not  many,  as  he  ordered  them  not  to  follow  him* 
One  of  them,  named  CathoUcus^  who  was  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  lamented  with  tears  his  being  abaa* 
doned  by  the  saint  without  his  doing  any  thing  for 
him,  while  he  suffered  so  severely,  and  was  con« 
ftantly  troublesome  to  the  other  brethren.  St.  Ma«- 
lachy,  having  compassion  on  him,  embraced  him^ 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  breast  said  ^ 
"  Be  assured,  that  you  will  not  suflPer  any  thing  of 
th^  kind  until  I  return/*  In  fact,  Catholiciis  >*as 
freed  from  those  fits  without  being  afterwards  at- 
tacked by  them.  Just  as  St*  Malachy  was  entering 
the  ship,  two  other  brethren  represented  to  him, 
that  they  wished  for  a  favour.  On  his  asking  them 
what  it  was,  they  answered  that  they  would  not  tell, 
unless  he  promised  to  do^  it.  He  promised  that  he 
would ;  and  then  they  said ;  "  your  Reverence  will 
please  to  give  us  your  word,  that  you  will  return  safe 
to  Ireland,*'  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  the  rest 
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of  them.  At  first  he  was  aony  for  the  promise  he 
had  made,  but  wishing  not  to  make  them  uneasy  he 
agreed,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  their  request.  When 
the  ship  was  half  way  over,  a  contrary  wind  arose 
and  drove  it  back  to  the  Irish  coast.  St.  M alachy 
landed  on  a  part  of  it,  where  there  was  one  of  his 
own  churches,  in  which  he  spent  the  night,  and 
thanking  Providence  considered  this  circumstance  as 
a  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  to  the  brethren.  Return- 
ing to  sea  he  an*ived  after  a  quick  passage  in  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  third  day  came  to  a  place  called 
Green-Poolj  (70)  where  he  had  got  a  monastery 
prepared,  in  which  he  now  placed  a  Cistercian  ab- 
bot and  monks,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
Ireland  for  that  purpose.  Taking  leave  of  them  and 
travelling  along,  he  was  met  by  the  king  David, 
who  detained  him  for  some  days.  On  the  saint's 
entering  England,  be  stopped  for  a  while  at  Gis- 
burn^  where  some  holy  men  following  a  canonical 
rule,  lived,  with  whom  he  liad  been  long  acquainted. 
While  there,  a  woman  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  cancer 
was  brought  to  him,  whom  he  cured  by  sprinkling 
water,  which  he  blessed,  on  the  ulcers.  When  ar- 
rived  at  a  ^ea*port,  he  was  denied  a  passage  to  the 
continent ;  for  the  king  (Stephen),  who  had  some 
dispute  with  the  Pope,  would  not  allow  any  bishop 
to.  pass  over.  (71) 

(70)  Firide  siagnum.  Some  have  confounded  this  place  with 
Viride  lignum^  Green  toood.  But  Viride  lignum  was  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  of  Newiy,  which  was  founded  some  years  after 
St*  Malachy's  death. 

(71)  St.  Bernard,  id.  cap,  16,Messingfaam  ;  30,  Mablllon. 

§.  XII.  Owing  to  this  delay  St.  Malachy  lost  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Pope  Eugene  III.  in 
Prance,  and  particularly  at  Clairvaux,  where  he 
spent  some  time  ;  (72)  for  he  had  returned  to  Italy, 
before  St.   Malachy,  having  got  permission   to  sail 
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from  England,  could  overtake  him  in  France  The 
saint  continuing  his  coarse  reached  ClairvauK  in 
October,  1148,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
joy  by  St.  Bernai*d  and  his  holy  monks.  Having 
spent  with  them  four  or  five  of  the  happiest  days 
possible  on  both  sides,  he  was  seized,  aftiir  having 
celebrated  mas^  on  the  festival  of  St.  Luke  with  a 
fever,  and  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  At  first  it 
was  thought  to  be  of  little  consequence;  but  every 
attention,  that  could  be  used,  was  paid  to  him.  He 
told  those  good  men,  that  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  and 
when  his  Irish  brethren,  who  had  come  along  with 
him,  encouraged  him  not  to  give  himself  up,  he  said 
to  them;  "  Malachy  must  die  this  year;  behold,  the 
day  is  approaching,  which,  as  you  well  know,  I  al- 
ways wished  should  be  my  last."  Having  called  for 
Extreme  unction,  he  would  not  allow  the  clergymen 
to  go  up  stairs  to  where  he  lay,  but  came  down  to 
them.  Being  anointed,  he  received  the  holy  viaticum, 
and  recommending  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  brethren  to  God,  returned  to  bed. 
On  finding  the  last  night  of  his  life  coming  on,  he 
spoke  with  the  greatest  spiritual  hilarity,  and  said  to 
those  about  him  ;  "  Take  care  of  me  ;  1  Kliall  not 
forget  you,  if  it  will  be  allowed ;  but  it  will  be 
"  allowed.  I  have  believed  in  God,  and  do  believe 
**  that  all  things  are  possible.  1  have  loved  God  ; 
"  1  have  loved  you  ;  and  charity  never  faileth.** 
Then  looking  towards  heaven  he  says ;  "  O  God, 
"  preserve  them  in  thy  name,  and  not  only  them,  but 
^'  likewise  all  those,  who  through  my  words  and 
"  ministry  have  bound  themselves  to  thy  service.** 
Theh  placing  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  each  of  them, 
and  blessing  them  all,  he  desired  them  to  go  to  rest, 
whereas  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  About  midnight 
ti^  whole  community  assembled,  and  several  abbots 
were  in  attendance  with  St.  Bernard  and  the  brethren 
to  watch  his.  exit.  Not  long  after  he  expired  in  the 
5*th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  2d  of  November,  A.  \>y 
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1 148,  In  the  place  and  time  (All  Souls  da7)»  which 
he  had  wished  for  and  foretold.  His  death  was  like 
a  sleep ;  so  placid  and  chearful  was  his  countenance^ 
as  if  he  were  alive.  His  body  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  abbots  to  the  oratory,  where  the  holy 
sacrifice  liras  ofifered  for  hitn,  the  .funeral  service  per- 
formed ;  and  every  thing  conducted  with  the  greatest 
devotion.  St.  Bernard,  having  observed  a  boy  in 
the  oratory,  one  of  whose  arms  w^as  dead,  pointed  to 
him  to  come  forward.  The  boy  did  so,  and  applied 
the  dead  arm  to  the  hand  of  St,  Malachy,  upon 
which  he  recovered  the  use  of  it.  The  remains  of 
the  saint  were  deposited  on  the  same  day  in  the 
'  oratory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  (7^)  St. 
Bernard  preached  a  funeral  oration  in  honour  of 
him  on  said  day,,  and  another  sermon  of  a  similar 
purport,  apparently  on  an  anniversary  of  his  death » 
(73*)  St.  Malachy  was  canonized,  many  years  after 
his  death,  by  Pope  Clement,  probably  the  third, 
rather  than  the  fourth,  as  some  seem  to  have 
thought.  (7^)  He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest, 
the  holiest,  and  the  most  disinterested  of  the  bishops 
of  his  times.  St.  Bernard,  a  truly  competent  judge, 
could  scarcely  find  words  sufficient  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  him.  It  may  seem  odd,  that  St.  Malachy 
has  been  called  head  of  the  religion  not  only  of 
Ireland  but  likewise  of  Scotland ;  (75)  but  thjs  may 
be  understood  relatively  to  the  gi^eat  esteem;  fn 
which  he  was  held  by  the  princes  and  people  of  that 
country,  and  to  his  having  formed  there  some  reli- 
gious establishments  ;  or  perhaps  to  the  traditionary 
account  of.  a  dependanee  of  the  Scottish  churches  of 
of  N.  Britain  on  Armagh.  (76)  As  to  his  being 
reckoned  among  the  Irish  writers,  I  cannot  find  any 
sufficient  reason  for  it,  except  his  having  wnttfeli 
some  letters^  not  extant,  to  St.  Bernard,  and  probably 
to  some  others.  (77)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see 
of  Down,  by  Moeliosa  Mac-In-clericuir^  a  learned 
taan  who  has  been  called  Malachy  IL  (78) 
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(72)  See  Beury,  Hist  E§d.  /^. 69.  f.  88. 

(75)  8t*  Bemardi  li.  (x^  xvi.  xvii.  seqq.  Messingham ;  51» 
Mabilkm*  Tbe  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  S05.)  agree  with  ^ 
Bernard  as  to  tbe  year  and  day  of  St.  Malachy*s  death,  observ- 
lag,  as  does  also  Baroaius,  that  his  festival  was  transferred  to 
the  Ibllowing  -day  to  avoid  the  concurrence  witli  that  of  All 
Souls.  The  Annals  of  Innis&llen  also  place  his  death  in  1148. 
Haids  (AreMUh^  qf  Armagh  at  St.  Malachy)  mentions  sope 
idle  opinliHis  concerning  the  year  of  his  death  or  the  day  of  his 
festival*  which  aiie  not  worth  examination. 

(73*)  These  sermons  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  oT  Ma- 
UHeii's  edition  of  St,  Bernard's  works,  col.  104*7,  seqq.  He  also 
amounced  St.  Malachy*s  death  to  the  religious  brethren  of  Ire- 
landy  aod  particularly  to  the  congregations  which  he  had  founded, 
in  a  most  affectionate  consolatory  letter,  No.  45,  jp  Usher  s  Sy^ 
logCy  and  374*  in  Mabillon*s  ed. 

(74)  The  bull  of  canonization  has  heen  published  by  Mabillon, 
ib*  immediately  after  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians,  and  dated  the  third 
year  of  Pope  Clement's  pontificate.  Mabillon  says,  Chronohgia 
BemardinOy  col.  x.  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  VoL  of  St.  Ber. 
mnd's  works,  that  the  eaQonizatk>n  of  St.  Malachy  is  marked  at 
A,  I19fi  in  the  chronicle  of  Clairvaux  ap.  Fr.  Chifflet.  It  will  be 
objected,  that  this  cannot  i^ee  with  its  having  been  in  the  third 
year  of  Clement  III.  who  died  in  1191,  and  whose  tliird  year 
irtts  1190.  But,  althoi^h  the  bull  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
haTe  been  issued  in  1190,  it  might  not  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Cistercian  order  unlil  1192,  after  due  notice  had  bieen  given 
of  it  and  matters  arranged  for  the  solemnization  of  Str  Malachy's 
festival. 

(13)  Annals  ef  Innisfiillen  at  A.ll4tS. 

(76)  See  above  §.  4.and  lU   Also  Not*  35  to  Chap.  xv. 

(77)  Coneenuog  the  tracts  attributed  to  St.  Malachy  see  Ware 
and  Hairis  Writers  at  Malachy.  In  our  days  nobody  will  think 
«f  waking  him  the  author  of  the  famoas  foq(ed  prophecy  con- 
eMing  the  Popes. 

(iTf)  Watt,  Bishops  at  Doton.  Some  f ranch  wtiters*  €x.,q^ 
Menaad  {Ohssrvat.  ad  MaHytoL  Beritd.  18  MtLrt.)  and  fleuiy 
Hist.  Eed    L.  69.  j.  41.)  have  said)  th#t  Christian,  abbot  of 
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Mellifont,  was  bishop  of  Down  after  St.  Malachy,  which  they 
deduced  from  its  having  been  stated,  that  St  Malachy  was  su^ 
ceeded  by  Christian.    But  this  should  have  been  understood  not 
relatively  to  the  see  of  Down,  but  as  to  his  having  been  the  next 
Apostolic  legate  after  St.  Malachy ;  not  that  he  was  appointed  to 
that  office  immediately  after  St.  Malachy's  death,  nor  probably 
until  at  least  two  years  later.    Christian  was  never  bishop  of 
Down,  but  became  bishop  of  Lismore,  the  only  see  that  he  held 
at  any  time.    The  French  ecclesiastical  historians  and  antiqua« 
.  ries,  not  excepting  even  such  men  as  D'Achery  and  Mabillon, 
have,  when  treating  or  touching  on  matters  of  Irish  church  his- 
tory, fallen  into  many  mistakes,  owing  to  their  not  having  thou^t 
it  worth  their  while  to  consult  the  documents,  by  which  they 
might  have  been  best  guided,  such  as  Colgan*s  collections ;  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  even  with  the 
works  of  Ware.  ^ 

§.  XIII.  In  the  said  year  1148  after  the  departure 
of  St.   Malachy,   Gelasiiis,    archbishop  of  Armagh, 
brought  about  in   an  assembly  held  at  Armagh  a 
reconciliation    between   Murchertach   or   Maurice 
0*Lochlin,  the  prince  of  Tyrone,  and  the  chieftains 
and  nobles  of  Orgicl  and  Ulidia,  who  recognized  the 
supreme  power  of  O'Lochlin  and  gave  him  hostages. 
(79)     To  this  year  is  assigned  the  foundation  of  a 
monastery  of  Augustin  Canons  in^Louth  by  Donogh 
0*Carrol,  prince  of  Orgiel,   and   Edan,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  (80)  and  the  death  of  O' Dubbin,  bishop  of 
Kildare.  (81;     In  1149  died  Nehemias  O'Mprier- 
tach  bishop   of  Cloyne,  who  is  highly  praised  by 
Irish   writers.    (82)      A   very   respectable  prelate, 
Muredach  O'Dubhthjiich,  or  O'Dubhai,  bishop  of 
Tuam,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  liberality, 
died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  on  the  festival  of  Su 
Brendan  (l6th  of  May)  A.  D.  1 150,  and  was  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  (Jong.  (83)     During  his  incoin- 
bency  Turlogh  O' Con  or  erected  the  priory  of  St. 
John  Baptist  at  Tuam.    (84>)     In   the  8an>e  year 
1 1 50  a  great  part  of  Armagh  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
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after  which  Gelasius  made  a  visitation  of  hisi  diocesd, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  contributions 
towards  re-building  and  repairing  what  been  burned, 
in  which  he  was  successful.  (85)  According  to 
some  accounts  four  Cistertian  abbies  were  founded  in 
1151,  viz.  those  of  Bective  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
Boyle  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Magio,  alias 
Nenay,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  aud  Baltinglass 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  (86)  But  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  at  least  some  of  them  were 
founded  earlier.  (87)  If,  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
these  were  among  the  five  monasteries  derived  from 
Mellifont,  which  existed  at  the  time  St.  Bernard 
was  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Malachy,  they  must  have 
been  established  prior  to  1 151.  They  are,  next  to 
Mellifont,  the  oldest  that  appear  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Irish  Cistercian  houses.  (88)  Now  St.  Bernard 
wrote  that  work  before  11<31,  as  is  plain  from  his 
speaking  of  Christian  merely  as  abbot  of  Mellifont 
at  that  time.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Chris- 
tian was  bishop  of  Lismore,  and  even  Apostolic 
legate  in  said  year.  He  succeeded  Moelmonech 
O'Lonsec,  who  died  in  1 150.  (89)  Christian  (Gilla- 
Criost)  was  of  a  family  named  O'Conairche  ;  and, 
as  he  was  brother  to  the  monk  JVlalchus,  (90)  it 
must  be  supposed,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  country 
about  Bangor. 

(79)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  15.  and  Tr.  Tk.  p.  306- 

(80)  See  above  Not.  67. 

(81)  Tr.  Th.p.  630.  and  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kildare. 

(82)  The  4  Masters,  fap.  Tr.  TL  p.  308.)  who  have  his 
death  at  A,  1149,  call  him  a  bishop  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
represent  him  as  very  wise,  devout  and  chaste.  He  is  praised 
also  in  the  Vision  of  Tundal  or  Tungal.  (See  Ware,  Bishops  at 
CUn^e.)  St.  Bernard  makes  mention  of  him,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  §.  7. 

(83)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Tuam. 

(84)  Ware,  ib.  and  Antig.  cap.  26.  at  Galwa^,  where  he  »y«, 
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IJM  Jie  dots  not  find  </w&at  pider  atid  ppiiy  was*  H«nji(j^y 
iMkes  it  of  tbat  of  Aii0uftiii  Caaoos;  yet  at  Mtmastem  ke 
stales  ^lyit  ^  oadar  is  amserCain. 

(6^)  Life^f  Crelarius,  cap.  16.  and  Tr.  TL  p.  506. 

(«6}  iUnals  af  Mary's  Abbey  at  A.  USU 

^7)  Wi^  states  (Antiq.  cap.  96.  at  Lnmritk)  tfaattbe  lieqse 
ef  Magisy  ar  Nenay,  was  foiAdod  in  1148  by,  it  ia  tjioa^t, 
O'Bnan,  I  suppose  TxxAfi^  O'Biian  king  of  Munster.  Of  Bee- 
tivis  or  tbe  laonastery  De  Beafitudiae,  he  says,  (ib*  at  MeatK)  Hiat 
it  was  foanded  by  Murchard  O'Melag^ilin,  prince  of  Meaih,  but 
that  the  Cistereian  Cbranol^ists  differ  as  to  tbe  time,  some  hav- 
t»gA'  1146,  others  1146,  and  otbere  again  1151.  Treating  of 
JBaJdnglass,  or  J}e  Vale  saluiis^  (Jh.  at  WkiUno)  fininded  by 
Permot  Mac  Morragb,  king  of  Iieinster,  he  mentioms  tbat  sone 
flssifpi  it  to  114S,  otheis  fo  1151 ;  and  with  regard  to  Boyle  be 
relates  (f&.  at  Roscommon)  tbat^  before  the  Cistercians  removed 
to  it,  they  were  first  settled  in  1148,  under  an  abbot  Peter 
O'Morda,  at  a  place  called  GfeUechdiney  whence  they  went  to 
Dromoonaid  widi  their  second  aU)ot  £dan  O'Maccain,  thence 
with  his  successor  Maurice  O'Dubhai  to  Buinfinny,  and  finally 
to  Boyle  in  1161^  or,  as  others  say,  1151.  I  pass  by  what  he 
ht»  about  these  monasteries  in  the  Coenoh.  Cisterc,  For  he  a& 
Serwarda  changed  several  of  the  positions  stated  in  that  tract. 

(88)  Harris  has  (Monaster.)  a  Cistercian  abbey  at  Athlonc, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Benedict,  whidi  he  ass^s 
%o  A.l  150.  He  took  this  dateirom  Ware's  Coenob,  Cisterc.  ,*  but 
Ware  himself  who  makes  mention  of  this  abbey  again  {Antiq.cap. 
26.  at  Roscommon)  and  says,  that  it  was  called  De  Innocentia^ 
marks  no  date  fbr  it,  nor  does  Archdall  at  Aikhne,  Roscommon. 
It  may  be  said,  that  Shrowl  or  Slmde,  alias  De  BenecHeHone 
Dei,  might  have  been  one  of  the  five  idluded  to  by  St.  Bemand, 
If  it  be  true  that  it  was  founded  in  1 150.  Yet  Ware  observes,  {ih. 
at  Longford)  that  some  assign  it  to  1 1 52.  PVobably  Mary'^  Abbey 
of  1>ablin  was  become  Cistercian  at  the  time  of  St.  Bernard's 
writing ;  but  it  was  not  derived  firom  Melliftmt.  (Compare  with 
Not.  41.) 

(89)  See  Chap'  xxvi.  §,  15.  Ware  was  right  (Bishops  «t 
Lismore)  in  assigning  Christian  s  accession  to  about  1150;  I  think 
It  was  in  that  very  year.    I  have  remarked  above  {Not.  78.)  em 
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the  misMke  of  thofle,  who  have  nade  him  bishop  of  I>oiinD,  Ano^ 
tber  stBlgnMHBer  mistake  is  thatch 0oroe  imteiv ^[11^  andxtefiilol 
by  Colgan,  {AA^  55.  at  18  Mart,  where  he  tieats  of  Cka9tiaii) 
who  have  said  that  he  was  archbishop  c^Aimagh,  as  if  hi9  could  ba 
io  while  Gelasius  held  that  see.  This,  like  the  other  iiiistake»  WRp 
derived  from  his  having  been  the  next  AfXWtoUc  hfpiU  lifter  9l. 
Mal^hy,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  he  succeeded  the  saint  aho 
as  bishop,  or  even  ardtbishop. 
(90)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  9. 

§.  XIV.  According  to  some  &ccotifits  it  would  seem, 
that  Christian,  soon  after  he  became  bishop  of  JLis- 
more,  went  to  Rome.  For  it  has  been  said»  that  lie 
came  to  Ireland  in  company  with  CardM  Paparo. 
(9 1 )  Yet  it  is  odd  that,  had  be  gone  to  Rome, 
something  more  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
about  it.  (9^)  Perhaps  he  went  to  Scotland  there 
to  meet  the  Cardinal  and  conduct  him  to  Ireland. 
For  Paparo  being  sent  with  the  paUimns  by  Pope 
Eugene  II L  first  came  to  England,  but  was  refused 
a  passport  for  the  continuance  of  his  journey  by  king 
Stephen, .  unless  he  would  take  his  oath,  thit  he 
would  not  in  his  progress  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  English  kingdom.  The  Cardina), 
feeling  indignant  at  this  proposal  returned  to  Rome, 
where  Stephen's  conduct  on  this  occasion  excited 
much  displeasure.  Afterwards  he  set  out  again 
taking  the  route  of  Scotland,  and  was  honourably 
received  by  the  king  David  about  Michaelmaa.  (93) 
Thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1151.  (94)  He  remained 
seven  days  with  Gelaaius  at  Arlnagh,  who,  soon  afiier 
it  seems,  went  to  Connaught,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  king  Tuiiogfa  Q'Cea- 
nor,  and  forwarding  the  business  of  the  approaching 
synod,  (95)  which,  being  convoked,  met  at  Kells 
(96)  on  the  9th  of  March,  A.  D.  1 1512.  (97)  It 
was  presided  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  as  the  Pope's 
legate,  to  whom  some  add  as  also  presiding,  Christian, 
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who  was  likewise  Apostolic  legate.  (98)  Several 
bishops  did  not  attend  at  this  synod*;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  of  their  absence  seems  to  have  been,  that 
many  of  the  Irish  were  displeased  at  palliums  being 
intended  for  the  sees  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  whereas 
they  thought  that  none  should  be  granted  except  to 
Armagh  and  Cashel,  which  was  already  an  arch- 
bishopric. And  it  is  observed,  that  the  clergy  of 
Armagh  and  Down  particularly  insisted  on  this  point. 
(99)  The  names  of  the  prelates,  who,  besides 
Paparo  who  was  only  a  Cardinal  priest  of  the  title  of 
St.  Laurence  in  Damaso,  were  actually  present,  are 
thus  given  :  "  Christian  O'Conairche,  bishop  of  Lis- 
more  and  the  Pope's  legate  in  Ireland ;  Gelasius 
comorban  (successor)  of  St.  Patrick^  and  primate  of 
Ireland ;  Domnald  O'Lonargain,  archbishop  of 
Munster  (Cashel) ;  Grenius,  or  Gregory  (alias 
Greri)  bishop  of  Dublin ;  Gilla  na-noemh,  or 
Nehemias  Laigneach,  bishop  of  Glendaloch  ;  Dun- 
gal  O'Coellaidhe,  bishop  of  Leighlin;  Fostius,  bishop 
of  Portlargy,  or  Waterford ;  Domnald  O'Fogarty, 
Vicar  general  of  the  bishop  of  Ossory  ;  Finn  Mac- 
Kienau,  bishop  of  Kildare;  Gilda-An  choimdhe 
O'Hardraaoil,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Emly  ;  Gilla- 
Aidus  O'Maighin,  bishop  of  Cork ;  Mac-ronan, 
comorban  of  St.  Brendan,  that  is,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert ;  Brendan,  bishop  of  Kerry ;  Torgest,  bishop 
of  Limerick  ;  Murchertac  Q'Moeluidhir,  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois;  Moeliosa  O'Connachtain,  bishop  of 
East  Con  naught  (Roscommon);  Huaruadhanic,  or 
O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Lugnia  (Achonry) ;  Mac- 
crath  O'Morain,  bishop  of  Conmacne  of  iJi-Briun  ; 
Muredach  O'Cobhtaich,  bishop  of  Kinel  Eogain  ; 
Moelpatrick  O'Banain,  bishop  of  the  Dalaradians 
(Connor)  j  and  Moeliosa  Mac-Clerich-corr,  bishop  of 
the  Ulidians  (Down).'*  (100)  There  were  present 
also  many  abbots  and  priors,  besides  a  multitude  of 
inferior  clergy.  (101) 
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(91)  Ware  in  hts  treatise  on  the  ArchbiahoiM  of  Ca8hd»  pab- 
Itshed  in  1626,  many  years  before  his  general  work  on  the  Bishops 
of  Ireland^  quotes  (at  Donatvu  (yLonargan)  an  anonymous  writer 
of  those  times,  who  says  at  A.  1152,  that  Cardinal  John  Papaio 
came  to  Ireland  together  with  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and 
legate  o£  all  Ireland.  But  he  has  omitted  this  quotation  in  the  ge- 
neral work,  probably  thinking  that  it  was  not  well  founded.  Fleuryi 
however,  refers  to  it,  (Hutr  JSccl.  L.  69.  §.  62.),  and  makes  Pa- 
pero  and  Christian  come'  together  to  Ireland. 

(92)  In  the  Annals  of  Mary's  abbey  it  is  said,  that  Paparo 
came  to  Ireland  with  Christian,  but,  unless  the  copy,  which  I  have 
seen  among  Harris'  MSS.,  be  incorrect,  under  a  palpably  wrong 
date,  viz*  A.  1148.  Colgan,  although  he  quotes  (Zt/^o/^G^/a^iW, 
cap.  17.)  from  Ware  the  passage  of  the  anonymous  writer,  ye^in 
the  very  same  chapter  says,  that  there  is  no  account  of  any  one 
after  St.  Malachy  having  gone  from  Ireland  to  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  palliums;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  a  journey  of  Christian  to  Rome ;  for,*  if  he  did, 
he  would  naturally  have  mentioned  it  as  connected  with  the  afiair 
of  the  palliums.  And  in  the  ^cts  of  Christian  at  18  March  he 
has  not  a  word  about  his  having  travelled  to  Rome. 

(98)  See  Fleury,  loc-  cii,  and  Pagi  {Critical  S^c.  at  A.  1151) 
from  John  of  Hagustald's  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Simon 
of  Durham. 

(94)  4  Masters  ap,  Tr,  TL  p.  306*  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
other  authorities  to  prove,  that  this  was  the  year  of  Cardinal  Pa- 
paro*s  arrival  in  Ireland.  For  nothing  is  more  certain,  as  will  be 
soon  seen,  than  that  the  83mod  of  Kells  was  held  in  March,  1152. 
Now,  as  he  did  not  reach  Ireland  until  a  late  period  of  the  year, 
his  arrival  must  consequently  be  assigned  to  1151,  probably  in 
October,  between  which  and  the  following  March  there  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  time  for  summoning  the  bishops  to  tlie  coun- 
dl,  their  travelling  to  attend  at  it,  and  other  necessary  prepara- 
tions. The  anonymous  writer  quoted  by  Ware  (see  Not.  91.) 
places  Pap^ro*s  arrival  in  1152,  and  led  him  astray  not  only  at 
I^onaiui  O Lonargan,  but  likewise  in  his  general  work  on  Bishops 
at  Gelasius  of  Armagh.  Fleury  also  (Joe,  cit.)  fell  into  the  same 
mistake.  That  writer  confounded  the  year  of  the  synod  with  that 
of  Paparo's  arrival,  as  if  the  synod  could  have  assembled  as  soon 
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wtlM  €«riy  piui  of  MtfrcK  115%  tfbe  AVI  not  reac&  Iitbnd  until 

(d&)  Colgah  (LififcfGduiu$y  tap.  18.)  refers  to  the  bttft  an« 
iiA%  laming  thorn  c^the  4  Matcem,  for  Gda^us  having  gone  to 
Coittiaai^  in  1152;  but  Dr.  O'Conor,  who  \m  befere  him  tho 
V0IJ  origiiial  Odpjrof  Mid  anna^  says,  [Bet  Hib.  S^c  2  Prokg. 
p,  IM.)  that  il  waa  in  1151.  Besides,  CoXgan  contradicts  him* 
self;  for  bo  states,  that  in  the  same  year  the  {mous  queen  Dervor- 
galla,  wife  of  Turlogh  (yConor,  died  ae  Armagh.  Now  elsewhera 
(  Tr.  Tk,p.  306.)  he  assigns,  firom  the  4  Masters,  her  death  to 

A.  nil. 

(96)  The  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Ware,  has  Mdif  in- 
stead of  KeM  or  Keil^.  PerhajM  this  is  owing  to  a  mistake  of  a 
tfBQsmbcr;  but  hence  seems  to  have  proceeded  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  thoi^ht  that  Mellifbnt,  which  they  supposed  the  same 
as  MeQ,  was  the  place  where  the  council  was  held*  Ware  speida 
doubtfully  of  this  matter ;  yet  he  says,  (Archbishops  of  Armagh 
at  Gdasms)  that  it  is  more  generally  agreed  that'Kells  is  the  plaoe. 
Fleoiy,  {loc.  cit)  and  Fa^  (Critica  ad  A.  1152)  following  that 
anonymous  authority,  have  Mellifont.  But  it  is  clear  fi?om  au- 
thentic Irish  documents,  such  as  the  Annals  of  Cluain-ei(&neadi, 
(Clonem^h)  written  about  the  same  time,  that  the  council  sat  at 
Kells,  alias  Kennanus,  in  the  now  county  of  M eath.  TlioSe  «i- 
nals  are  quoted  by  Keating  (Book  2.  p.  104.  Dublin  ed.)  and  ftdm 
him  by  Cdgan.  {Tr.  Th.  p.  306.  and  A  A.  SS.p.  654  and  775.) 
Yet  it  may  be,  tliat  afler  Cardinal  Paparo*s  departure,  sotiie  of  the 
biiAops  assembled  again  at  Mellifont  under  the  presidency  of 
Christiaa,  who  was  then  Apostolic  legate.  And  thus  perhaps  w« 
may  account  for  the  angular  statement  of  the  Annals  of  ImnK 
fsflen  at  A.  1152,  that  the  synod  was  held  at  Drogheda,  or,  as 
some  have  said,  ad  monasterium  PordanensBy  inasmuch  as  Mdfli- 
fotiti  being  not  i^  ftom  Drogheda,  might  have  been  cidied  te 
xHOiMstery. 

(97)  This  is- the  year  marked  for  the  celebmtion  of  the  councB 
df  Kells  not  only  in  the  Annals  of  Inni^allen,  but  liken^se  m  tluNb 
of  Mary's  Abbey^Multifeman  and  others.  (See  Harris,  ArcUfuhops 
^Armagh  at  OdAsius.)  It  is  the  date  also  of  the  4  Masters ;  and 
attatdrngly  Colgan  was  wrong  {A  .  SS.  p.  779.)  in  sayings  that 
th^  assign  it  to  1151.    Fo^,  as  observed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  {loe. 
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cH.  m  Not.  95.  Aove)  tkty  haire  1158.    Tfaa  saiiMi  fms  k  tx* 
ptesalj  mtt'ked  in  the  Aili^sla^f  Cluaiii-eidhnwdi ;  and,  ta  confina 
it  still  more,  they  add  that  it  was  a  bissextile^  or  leap  yaari  such 
as  1 152  vas%    Usher  seems  to  have  thought,  {In<L  Chrmt^  ad  Pr.) 
that  the  synod,  althougjb  he  does  not  mention  it,  was  held  in  1151 ; 
bat>  if  he  did»  he  coc^iunded  the  date  of  it  with  that  of  Paparo's 
arrival  in  Ireland*    The  wretched  translator  of  Keating,  Dermod 
O'Connor,  makes  him  say,  that  tlie  synod  assembled  in  1157i  and 
has  greatly  puzzied  poor  Harris,  who  set  about  proving  (i6.)  that 
Keating  was  mistakea.    But  Keating  was  not  to  blame;  for  in  his 
genuine  text,  as  <|uoted  three  times  by  Colgan^  he  has  not  1157t 
but  1152;  and  Harris  himsetf  remaiks,  that  in  a  MS.  Englistt 
translation  of  Keating's  histoiy  in  Marsh's  library  the  year  marked 
is  1152.     That  the  first  day  of  sitting  was  the  9th  of  Maichis 
dear  from  its  bein^  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Cluain^eidluieach,  that 
it  was  the  Dominka  Laetaref  or  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which 
in  that  year  fell  on  the  9th  not  on  the  8th,  as  Colgaa  says»  of 
March,  whereas  Easter  Sunday  was  the  SOth.    Dr.  O'Conor 
fuotes  (2  Prol.  p.  159.)  £rotn  the  old  book  of  flannan  Mac  Eogan 
a  passage,  in  which  it  i»  scad,  that  the  synod  began  pridie  Non, 
Mmriiiy  that  is,  on  the  sixth  of  March,    But  how  can  this  agree 
#ith  the  assertioji  6f  its  having  begun  on  the  Dominica  Laeiar^f 
Of  this  more  lower  down. 

(98)  In  the  Annab  of  Cluain-eidhneach  the  Cardinal  alone  is 
spdeen  of  as  president  of  the  council,  and  Christiaa  is  mentioned 
merdy  iks  having  intended  at  it.  But  Keating  himself  8ayiB»  tiiai 
CllHstian  also  presided,  and  so  does  Cc^g/mt  J  A*  SS,  p«  66^4 
The  anenyrtious  writer,  qptoted  by  Ware,  leaves  out  Paparo  aa 
pieaident,  and  stfttes  that  it  was  Christian,  who  held  the  oeuticfl 
efMeU,  ashecallsit.  (See  aboi^e  iV^.  960  And  yet  he  supposea 
that  Ps^o  tras  present.  The  Annals  Of  Mary's  abbey  in  like 
manner  make  Christian  alane  president  of  the  covlncil^  I  suflp^ot^ 
^lat  this  statement  originated  with  the  Cistercians,  to  whose  Older 
Ghristian  had  belonged.  But  the  Atmak  of  Cluam^'dhneach  aie 
ta6re  deserving  of  attention* 

^99)  Keating,  as  quoted  by  Co^^  (Ad.  SS.  p.  654r and  7764 
rcfors  to  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidhneach  fbr  this  aeconrit ;  bliA  Ml 
nosferflft^  translator  has  perVeited  his  text  by  making  hiol  siiy>  that 
b  was  BdC  td  the  pafiiitins  fet  Dublin  and  Tuafti,  bat  to  that  fbr 
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Caihely  that  the  dergy  of  Annagh  and  Ddwn  objected.  Keating  s 
etatement  is  confiraied  by  the  old  book  of  Flannan  M ac-Eogan  op. 
Dr.  O'Conor,  loc,  cit. 

(loo)  This  list  is  quoted  three  times  by  Colgan  from  Keating^s 
origina],  as  taken  from  the  Annals  of  Cluain^eidhneach ;  but 
Keating's  bungling  translator  has  given  us  a  different  one,  which  is 
no  other  than  that  published  by  Ware  (AnU  cap,  16.)  from  an  old 
MS.  except  that  he  has  spoiled  some  names  mentioned  by  Ware. 
In  Ware's  list  Eda,  or  Aidan  O'Hossin  Cnot  OHeyn^  as  that 
translator  has)  appears  between  0*Lonargain  of  Munster  or  Cashel, 
and  Gr^ory  of  Dublin,  and  is  called  archbishop  of  Counaught, 
f .  e.  Tuam.  But  he  is  not  in  Keating's  text,  as  Colgan  expressly 
remarks.  Perhaps  he  was  sick  at  the  time ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  had  way  ecclesiastical  objection  to  the  synod,  as 
there  was  a  pallium  intended  for  him.  The  same  pseudo-trans- 
lator adds  Greine  to  the  name  of  Tttam,  not  knowing  that  Tuam- 
greine,  now  Tomgrany  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  quite  different 
fiom  the  archiepiscopal  town  of  Tuam  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
He  found  Greine,  or  Greri,  mentioned  by  Ware  next  after  the 
word  Tuam  ;  but  Ware  s  meaning  is,  that  Greine  or  Greri  was  the 
same  person  as  Gregory  of  Dublin.  Among  other  alterations  of 
Ware's  words  he  has  changed  the  name  of  O'Maigin,  bishop  of 
Cork,  into  O'Heyn  f  and  hence  Harris  (at  Bishops  of  Cork) 
•ays,  that  O'Maigin  is  called  0*Heyn  by  Keating.  He  should 
have  said,  by  his  translator;  for  in  Keating's  original  the  name  is 
(XMaighin  or  Maigin,  as  Harris  might  have  easily  found  in  the 
various  quotations  from  it  by  Colgan.  Ware  calls  Domnald  OTo- 
garty  bishop  of  Ossory,  and,  in  like  manner  Gilda-An-choimde 
Ushop  ofEmly.  To  the  bishop  of  Kildare  he  gives  the  surname 
not  of  Mac'Kienan  but  Mac-Tiarcain.  He  makes  Mac-ronan 
bishop  o£  Kerry  or  Ardfert,  instead  of  Clonfert,  and  then  leaves 
out  Brendan,  who  was  the  real  bishop  of  Kerry.  This  was  owing 
to  his  having  found  the  name  of  Brendan  occurring  twice  in  this 
order ;  "  Mac-ronan,  comorban  of  St,  Brendan ;  Brendan,  bishop 
of  Kerry.  Now  by  the  former  Brendan  was  meant  the  great  St. 
Brendan,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Clonfert,  and  by  the  latter 
itl^ndan  the  then  actual  bishop  of  Kerry  or  Ardfert.  Ware  con- 
founded them  into  one  Brendan,  and  thus  made  Mac-ronan  bishop 
of  Keny ;  a  mistake,  which  he  has  also  {Bishops  at  Ardfert),  and 
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in  whidi  he  has  been  followed  by  Hanrit.    He  adds  two  bishops 
not  mentioned  by  Keating  or  Coigan,  viz.  Ethni  0'Miadachain» 
bishop  of  Clonaidy  and  Tuathal  0*Connachtaighy  bishop  of  Hua- 
inbriuin,  which  he  explains  by  Enaghdone,  now  Annadown.    The 
Coniiiacne»  of  which  Mac*crath  O'Morain  was  bishop,  he  explains 
by  Ardagh ;  for,  one  of  the  districts,  called  by  that  name,  was  in 
the  now  county  of  Ixmgford.    But  he  is  not  right  in  making  Mure* 
dach  O'Cobtaich  bishop  of  Deny  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Kells ;  for,  in  the  first  place  Kinel-Eogain,  of  which  he  is  called 
bbhop,  was  the  territory  now  called  Tyrone,  which  did  not  com- 
prize the  district  about  Deny ;  and  we  find  among  the  signatures 
to  the  foundation  cliarter  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Newry  his 
name  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Tir-eoghain.     Secondly,  Ware 
lmnBfi£  (^Bishops  at  Derry)  does  not  make  him  bishop  <^  Derty 
untfl  afier  Flathbert  O'Brolcan,  who  became  bishop  of  that  see  in 
1158,  and  lived  for  some  years  afler.    As  to  the  particular  name 
of  Muredach*s  see  in  Tyrone,  it  was  not  Clogher,  whose  bishop 
was  then  Edan  O'Killedy,  and  who,  by  the  bye,  did  not  attend 
at  the  sjmod.    Besides,  the  bishops  of  Clogher  used  to  be  s^ed 
bishops  of  Ergall  or  Oriel.    I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  an* 
dent  see  of  Ardsrath  or  Ardstraw  in  Tyrone,  otherwise  called 
Rathlure.  (See  Chap,  xii.  §.  S.  and  tb.  Not.  S5.)    Keating  makes 
mention  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Ardsrath,  as  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  synod  of  Rathbreasil;  (Chap.  xxv.  $.  13.)  but,  when  treat* 
ing  of  the  council  of  Kells,  he  calls  it  Ratlilure. 

In  the  old  book  of  Flannan  M ac-Eogan  there  is  another  list  of 
the  prelates  assembled  at  Kells,  which  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  O'Conor,  2  Prol.  p.  159.  In  it  we  find  Aed  O'Osrin  of 
Tuam.  The  bishop  of  Kildare  is  called  MaC'Tiarcain,  Gilla 
Aeda  0*Maigin  of  Cork  is  omitted.  Domnald  (XFogarty  is  called 
bishop  of  Ossory.  Torgesius  of  Limerick  is  omitted ;  but  in  his 
stead  Gilla  An-chomdhe  CHardmaofl  appears  as  bishq>  of  that 
see.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  he  belonged  to  Emly,  ei« 
ther  as  bishop  or  vicar.  Likewise  Mac-Ronan  of  Clonfert  is 
omitted.  In  this  list  are  the  bishops  of  Clonard  and  Hua-mbriuin» 
as  mentioned  by  Ware. 

(101)  The  abbots  and  priors  are  mentioned  by  Keating  fhmi 
the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach ;  and  the  4  Masters,  according  to 
Dr.  O'Conor,  (2  Prd.  p*  156.)  say,  that  3000  deigymen  were 
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prasent  at  the  sfnod.    lire  anon3moii8  writer  £^.  Ware  addi 
kingly  ikdoeS)  tnd  ether  distii^giiifllKd  laymen. 

%.  XV.  TI»e  council  being  assembled,  Cardiual 
Faparo  distributed  the  four  pallimns  for  Armagh, 
Cashel,  Dublin^  and  Tuam.  (102)  He  then  de* 
clared,  as  it  was  right  to  do^  tlie  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh primate  over  the  others.  (i03)  A  decree  was 
issued  against  simony,  a  crime  which  was  in  those 
times  but  too  prevalent  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  (104)  Usury  also  was  condemned ;  and  the 
Cardinal  ordered,  in  virtue  of  apostolical  authority, 
that  tithes  should  be  paid.  (105)  On  this  point  he 
was  very  badly  obeyed ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  tithes 
were,  if  at  ail,  very  little  exacted  in  Ireland  until 
ai^  the  eitoblishment  of  the  English  power.  Suf- 
fragan sees  were  fixed  for  the  four  metropolitans,  and 
are  thus  reckoned ;  1.  Under  Armagh  were  placed 
Connor,  Down,  Louth  or  Clogher,  Clonard,  Kells, 
Ardagh,  Raphoe,  Rathlure  or  Ai^dstraw,  Duleek, 
Derry.  S.  Under  Cashel  are  named  Killaloe,  Li- 
merick, Iniscathy,  Kilienora,  Emly,  Roscrea,  Wa- 
terford,  Lismore,  Cloyn,  Cork,  Ross,  Ardfert.  S. 
Uiidier  Dublin  only  five  sees,  Glendaloch,  Ferns, 
Ossory,  LeighU^,  Kildare.  4.  Under  Tuam  are 
9(ientione4  Mayo,  Killalla,  Roseommon,  Clonfert, 
Achonry,  Clonmacnois,  Kilmacduagh.  (106)  These 
were  the  only  regulations,  of  which  I  find  any  au- 
thentic account,  (107)  enacted  in  this  synod,  the 
whole  being  relative  to  discipline  and  morality.  No 
decrees  were  issued  as  to  points  of  faith  or  doctrine  ; 
for  there  was  no  question  concernmg  such  subjects. 
(108)  The  synod  being  terminated.  Cardinal  Fa- 
paro immediately  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
grossed  the  sea  on  the  24th  of  March.  (109)  Hence 
we  find  that  the  synod  did  not  sit  for  many  days,  ds 
it  had  commenced  on  the  dth  of  said  month.  ( 1 10) 
,  In  the  courise  of  the  same  year  1152  one  of  the 
bleeps,  who  had  assisted  at  the  synod,    Dungal 
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.O'Coellaidhe,  or  (yCellaie,  of  Leighlin,  died  ;  (1 1 1) 
as  did  also  Fqrgal  OT^rchubuis,  a  professor  of  theo- 
Jogjy  at  Armagh.  (112)  To  the  preceding  year  is 
assigned  the  death  of  a  bishop  of  Killala,  Maelfo- 
gamair,  probably  the  only  one  of  that  see,  whose 
name  occurs  after  that  of  the  founder  St.  Muredach. 

(102,)  Such  is  tlie  order,  in  which  tlie  four  sees  are  mentioned 
by  Hoveden  at  A,  1151,  who  calls  them  Armarc,  Cassel,  Dive" 
line,  CofiiuUh,    In  the  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach  in  Keating's 
original  text  they  are  placed  thus  ,•  Dublin,  Cashel,  Tuara,  and 
Armagh,     The  author  did  not  attend  to  the  rank  of  precedency. 
From  his  hav^g  accidentally  mentioned  Dublin  first  some  per- 
sons derived  a  foolish  argument  as  if  to  show,  that  its  see  was 
i)9aade  t;he  primatial  one  (^Ireland.    That  author  could  not  have 
.diought  so;  for  he  tells  us  immediately  after,  that  the  archbishop 
of  Armagh  was  declared  the  primate.     In  all  the  lists  of  the  pre- 
.  lates,  who  attended  at  the  synod,  Gregory  of  Dublin  is  named 
.^ter  not  o^ly^Gela^ius  of  /Armagh,  but  likewise  Domnald  of 
Cashel.    (See. more  in  Jus.  Prim.  Armac.  §.l7*seqq.)    Hove- 
den, giving, aajaccount  of  the  Irish  sees,  as  they  existed  at  the 
jtime  o£  the  ^^val  of  Henry  II.  and  reckoning  them  according  to 
the  .ox:d^r  of  rank,  has  first  Armagh,    subjoining  its  suffragan 
sees ;  .then  Cashel  with  „its  suffragans ;  next .  Dublin,  &c. ;  and 
.  this^  was  ^ndo^bt^dly  the  order  of  dignity  and  precedency  of  our 
,^oh))isho|>s  untilj  public  ^became  the  civil  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

(J;Q3)  ,The, words  pf  the  ^^nals  of  Cluain-eidneach  are,  as  fol- 
Iqws  ;.  "  Insuper  Ardmachanum  archiepiscopum  in  primatem  super 
alios^  ut  deaiity  ordinavitJ*  The  ut  decuit  refers  to  the  ancient 
r^ht  of  primacy  annexed  to  Armagh  since  the  time  of  St.  Pa- 
tnck. 

.  (104).  Jt  is  laughable  to  hear  the  mighty  ^  Ledwich  saying, 
(v^n/{*^.p..  4450.  that  the  simoniacal  traffic  was  more  advantage- 
ously carried  on  Ireland  by  those  lords,  who  had  embraced  the 
.Romish,  as  he  calls  them,  tenets  and  party,  because  they  found 
more  purchasers  than  in  their  own  sept.  Where  did  the  great 
jjjntiquaiy  find  this  piece  of  intelhgence?  The  simony  con-, 
^dennn^d  ,  by  the^  council  of  Kells  was  not,  at  least  in  general, 
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such  as  that  understood  by  Ledwich,  viz,  the  selling  of  bishoprics 
and  abbies  by  great  Lords,  of  which  scarcely  an  instance  can  be 
found  in  our  history,  but  the  bad  practice  complained  of  by'Lan- 
franc  of  Canterbury,  who,  to  use  the  Doctor's  phraseology,  was  of 
the  Romish  party,  and  followed  by  some  bishops  in  taking  money 
for  conferring  holy  orders.     See  Chap.  xxiv.  J.  12. 

(105)  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach  ap»  Keating.  Ledwich  does 
not  grumble  at  Paparo's  proposing  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
talks  of  the  divine  right  of  them,  &c.  They  were  deaJr  to  liis 
lieart ;  Cicero  pro  domo  sua.  • 

(106)  It  is  thus  the  sees  are  reckoned  by  Keating  {Boole  2.  p. 
104.)  with  whom  Ware  agrees  [Ajitiq,  cap*  16.)  as  to  the  names, 
although  differently  spelled,  which  he  took  from  the  Census  Ca- 
merales  of  Cencius  styled  Camerarius,  who  was  afterwards  Pope 
Honorius  III.  It  is  odd,  that  Deny  is  named  among  the  sees, 
that  existed  at  tlie  time  of  the  council  of  Kells ;  for  we  read  in 
the  Life  of  Gelasius,  that  it  was  not  a  regular  see  until  the  year 
1158,  as  Ware  himself  has  at  Bishops  of^Derry.  And,  what  i^ 
equally  strange,  Keating  reckons  it  among  the  bishoprics  fixed  by 
the  ^ynod  of  Rathbreasil.  But  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  the  suf- 
fragan sees  enumerated  by  Cencius,  were  exactly  the  same  as 
those  fixed  by  the  synod  of  Kells ;  for  Cencius  wrote  many  years 
afler  the  synod.  On  the  other  hand  Keating's  list  was,  1  believe^ 
taken  from  that  of  Cencius,  and  thence  the  name  of  Deny  might 
have  crept  into  his  account  of  the  S3mod  of  Rathbreasil.  The 
sees  of  Clogher  and  Louth  were  united,  and  probably  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  synod,  the  last  bishop  of  Louth  alone,  whom 
we  meet  with,  having  been  Moenach  O'Ciordubhain,  who  died  in 
1045.  (A A.  SS.p,  7S6.)  In  later  times  the  town  of  Louth  and 
other  parts  of  that  ancient  diocese  were  annexed  to  Armagh,  as 
Ware  observes  loc.  ciL  Elphin  is  not  named  in  these  lists,  which 
Ware  wondered  at  {Bishops  at  Elphin)  and  therefore  thought  it 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  already  united  with  the  see  of  Roscom- 
mon. This  is  ceitainly  very  probable,  and  I  should  think  it  certain, 
did  not  Ware  himself  supply  us  (ib.)  with  a  difficulty  founded  on  his 
mentioning  a  bishop  of  Elphin,  Flanachan  O'Dubhai,  who,  he  sa3r8, 
died  in  1 168 ;  and  after  whom  he  places  in  that  see  Moeliosa  0*Con- 
nachtain,  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells  under  the  title  of 
bishop  of  East  Connaught.  By  this  title  I  do  not  know  what 
bishop  could  be  meant  except  one  of  either  Roscommon  or  £1- 
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phin,  or  of  both  together.    If  Moeliosa  was  then  bishop  o£  Ros- 
common, while  the  see  of  Elphin  existed  separately,  as  would 
appear  from  its  having  been  governed  by  Flanachaa  as  late  as 
the  year  11 68»  it  will  follow  that  the  sees  were  not  a»  yet  united 
at  the  time  of  the  synod  of  Kells.    But,  if  Elphin  was  still  not 
united  with  Roscommon,  how  can  we  account  for  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  lists  ?     In  this  supposition  it  may  be 
conjectured,  that  Ware  was  mistaken  as  to  Flanachan  0*Dubhai, 
whose  name  I  do  not  meet  with  elsewhere ;  but,  admitting  that 
the  sees  were  then  united,  it  may  be  said,  that  Moeliosa  was  only 
a  coadjutor  bishop  to  him,  wliile  holding  the  united  dioceses, 
which  might  justly  go  under  the  name  of  East  Connaught.    Thus, 
allowing  that  there  was  such  a  bishop  as  Flanachan,  and  that  he 
lived  until  1168,  we  can  easily  understand,  how  aflcr  his  death 
Moeliosa  became  full  bishop  of  Elpliin,  that  is,  of  Elphin  and 
Roscommon  together,  and  why  the  name  of  Elphin  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  lists,  being  comprized  under  that  of  Roscommon. 
Ware  was,  I  believe  right  (ArUiq.  cap.  16.  and  Bishops  at  Clon- 
macnois)  in  giving  the  name  of  Clonmacnois  to  the  see  called 
Cinani  by  Cendus  Camerarius.     In  after  times  it  was  wrested 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Tuam,  and  placed  under  tliat  of  Armagh. 
Dromore  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list;  perhaps  it  was  tlien  comprised 
under  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  or  rather  Down.     (Not.  13.  to 
Chap.  XXXII.) 

(107)  John  of  Hagulstad,  quoted  by  Pagi,  {Ctilica  8^c,  ad  4. 
1151.)  alludes  to  something  done  by  Paparo  in  the  synod  with 
regard  to  the  matrimonial  contract,  and  is  followed  by  Fleury» 
Hist.  Ecd,  L.  69.  §•  62.  Concerning  this  point  I  do  not  find  a 
a  word  in  our  Irish  documents.  If  any  thing  took  place  rela- 
tively to  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  no  other  than  an  endeavour  to 
establish  the  Sponsalia  de  praesenti  instead  of  those  de  fuluro% 
of  which  enough  has  been  said  already,  (See  Chap.  xxvi.  ^.  6. 
and  i&.  Not.  52  and  66.) 

(108)  In  spite  of  the  clear  account,  that  remains  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  council  of  Kells,  and  the  total  silence  of  old  writers 
concerning  doctrinal  matters  being  discussed  in  it,  Ledwich  had 
the  effirontery  to  say,  [Antiq.  Sfc.  444.)  that  "  the  great  objects 
of  Paparo's  legation  were  to  extinguish  our  ancient  doctrines  and 
discipline,**  &c.  Was  the  condemnation  of  simony  and  usury  an 
extinction  of  Irish  doctrines  ?    What  had  the  proposal  of  tithes 
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to  do  with  doctrines ;  or  would  Ledwich  have  ^shed,  that  the 
discipline,  according  to  which  they  were  not  paid,  had  been  upheld  ? 
The  giving  of  palliums  is  not  a  point  of  faith  or  doctrine.      Then 
he  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  objects  was  to  new- model  our  hier- 
archy, and  above  all,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  revenue,  for  whidi 
purpose,  he  says,  the  number  of  Irish  sees  was  reduced.    But,  if 
it  was  intended  to  raise  a  revenue  for  Rome,  as  he  meant,  surely 
the  number  ought  rather  to  have  been  augmented.     How  was  the 
revenue  to  be  raised  by  our  sees  ?    Ledwich  supposed  by  the  an- 
nates paid  on  the  granting  of  bulls,  and  says,  that  the  four  palls 
bestowed  on  the  metropolitans  together  with  the  bulls  for  the 
other  bishops  brought  a  large  sum  into  the  Cardinal's  cofiers» 
This  is  not  only  a'  barefaced  falsehood,  but  a  proof  of  this  malig- 
nant scribbler's  profound  ignorance,  whereas  in  those  times  an- 
nates were  not  paid  to   Rome  for  bulls  on  the  collation  of  bi- 
shoprics ;  nor  did  they  even  begin  to  be  paid  any  where  for,  at 
least,  150  years  later.    And,  even  did  that  practice  exist  in  Pa- 
paro's  days,  what  bulls  had  he  to  give  to  bishops  ?    There  were 
no  new  bishops  appointed  at  the  council  of  Kelis,  and  every  one 
knows,  that  bulls  are  issued  only  for  newly  appointed  ones,  and 
that  annates  or  First  fruits  are  charged  merely  on  hew  incumbents. 
(109)  The  Arinals  of   Cluain-eidneach    ap.    Keating    have; 
"  Qui  etiam  Cardinalis  protinus  post  peractum  concilium  iter  av" 
ripuity  et  nono  calendas  AprUis  trdnsfretavitr    Ware  in  his  tract, 
Archiepiscopi  CassUiensisy  had  thought,  that  the  year  of  Paparo's 
departure  was  1153.     In  that  supposition  the  s3mod  should  have 
been  held  in  said  year,  which  was  not  the  ^se,  as  has  been 
proved  above.  Not,  97.    He  was  deceived  by  a  passage  of  John  of 
Hagulstad,  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.  That  writer,  treat- 
ihg  of  Paparo's  arrival  in  Ireland,  &c.  gives  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  A.  1152;  but  Pagi  remarks,  (Criticay  Sfc,  ad  A* 
1151)  that  the  A.  1152  marked  by  him  for  Paparo's  arrival  was 
in  reality  1151.     Now,  as  Paparo  did  not  reach  Ireland  until  a 
late  time  of  the  year,  and  as  John  of  Hagulstad  speaks  of  Pa- 
paro's  travelling,  on  \ua  return,  through  Scotland  afier  Easter, 
Ware^  had]  been  led  to  thmk,  that  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  until 
1153.    It  is  thus  also  that  Fleury  was  led  astray,  who  says,  (L. . 
69.  f .  62.)  that  Paparo  lefl  Ireland  in  1153,  adding  that  he  did 
so  after  Easter.    Here  again  he  is  mistaken ;  for,  as  Paparo  sailed 
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fiom  IfebiMl  on  the  24th  of  March,  he  ODoaec|iieiilly  kft  it  before 
Batfer,  vhich  in  1152  fell  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  Whut 
Mm  6£  Hagubftad  nayt  la  to  be  uuderstooid  of  PajMiro's  tiavetting 
tfanw^h  Soatbad  after  Easter  on  hia  w(^  to  Roaae,  altbough  he 
««B  belbre  it  out  of  Irekod. 

(110)  In  the  Attaab  ef  CiiifUA.eidQeach  op.  Keatii^  aa  quoted 
by  Colgan,  fAA*   SS.  p.  776*  and  rfeewhere)  we  read;  «  Pridie 
nooas  Mariii  haec  ^Dodua  aksoiuia  fniu"    Thus  the  jiynod  would 
have  ended  ea  the  sixth  of  March.     There^  must  be  a  mistafce  in 
thia readily;  fi^fiaait  began  on  the  9th>  (8eeiVo#«97}  how  could 
it  have  terminate  on  the  Bth  ?    Accordinglj  Colgan  conjectured, 
(ibJ)  that,  instead  of  pridie  nonas,  we  ought  to  read  pridie  idusy 
which  would  bring  its  termination  to  the  14th,  thus  allowing  six 
days  for  its  sitting,  a  time  fully  sufficient  for  its  proceedings.    Dr. 
O'Conor  introduces  a  di£ferent  correction,  and  maintains  that, 
whDe  pridie  nonas  should  be  retained,  coepta  ought  to  be  read 
instead  of  absolutdy  and  quotes,  as  we  have  seen  fNot,  97.)  a 
passage  to  this  purpose  from  Flannan  Mac^Eogan.    But  in  diis 
hypothesis  the  synod  would  have  begtm  on  the  sixth  of  March, 
three  days  pridk*  to  that  marked  in  the  above-mentioned  Annals ; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  these  Annals  would  have  assigned 
two  different  days  for  its  commencement.    The  passt^e  in  question 
is  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  council,  and 
b  naturally  relative  rather  to  the  ending  than  to  the  beginning  of 
it,  the  date  for  which  b  ^ven  at  the  head  of  said  account.    Add, 
that,  in  Dr.  0*Conor's  supposition,  the  Annab  would  make  no 
mention  of  the  day,  ,on  which  the  synod  was  concluded,  which, 
considering  the  precbion  with  which  they  treat  of  it,  would  be 
very  odd  and  can  scarcely  be  admitted.     It  might  seem  firom 
Paparo's  not  having  crossed  the  sea  until  tlie  24th  of  March,  that 
the  synod  sat  even  later  than  tlie  14th,  the  day  supposed  by  Col- 
gan, wheveas  it  is  stated  that  he  set  out  immediately  after  it  was 
over.    But  it  will  be  allowed,  that  he  did  not  leave  Kells  until  the 
following  day,  that  is,  the  15  th  in  Colgan's  system ;  and  while 
proceeding  for  a  port  whence  tp  sail  for  Scotland,  he  might  liave 
travelled  slowly,  and,  when  arrived  there,  might  have  been  detained 
wakingfor  a  passage. 

(111)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Lcighlin. 

(112)  Tr.  TA.p.  30^. 
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(lis)  See  Ware  and  Harns,  Bishops  at  KiOaUa.  Ma^i^gamair 
was  called  bishop  of  Tir-axnalgaid  (Tirawly)  and  Hua-Fiachni 
(Tireragh).  It  was  veiy  usual  in  these  times  to  denominate  our 
bishops  from  the  districts  comprized  in  their  dioceses.  Harris 
places  one  Kellach  as  bishop  of  Killala  between  St.  Miiredadiand 
MaeUbgamair,  who,  he  says,  was  bishop  there  in  the  reign  of 
Tnathal,  who  was  king  of  Ireland  from  A.  59^  to  544.  This  can- 
not be  right ;  for  St  Muredach  himself  was  not  bishop  of  KiHala 
mitil  after  that  time.  (See  Chap.  xii.  $.1.)  Harris  refeis  to 
Cdgan's  A  A.  SS.  p.  248.  But  Colgan,  although  he  caBs  Kellach 
a  bislx^,  does  not  tell  us  when  or  where  he  was  such. 
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Macarim  superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  at  Wurtz* 
bvrg — Church  of  Egidius  at  Nuremberg  given 

for  the  use  of  the  Irish — Tope  Adrian  IV.  « 
scholar  of  MarianuSy  a  monk  of  the  Irish  house 
at  Ratisbon — An  Establishment  formed  for  the 
Irish  at  Vienna — The  Irish  houses  of  Wurtz- 
burgy  Nuremberg^  Vienna,  Ratisbon,  ^c.  in 
course  of  time  usurped  by  the  Scotch — King 
Henry  II.  qf  England  applies  to  the  Pope  for 
permission  to  take  possession  qf  Ireland — The 
Pope  draws  up  a  Bull  making  over  to  Henry  the 
entire  possession  qf  that  island — Synod  at  Melli^ 

font  and  consecration  qf  the  church  there — Great 
offerings  made  to  God  and  the  monks  qf  MelU- 

font  by  several  Irish  princes,  and  by  the  wife  qf 
Tiernan  0*Ruaire — Synod  of  Brigh-mac-Thaidhg 
^^Derry  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  episco- 
pal see — Deaths  of  several  bishops^— St.  Laurence, 
or  rather  Lorcan,  0*  Toole,  consecrated  archbishop 
qf  Dublin — Synod  qf  Clane — Decree  that  no  one 
should  be  a  professor  qf  theology  in  any  church  in 
Ireland  who  had  not  previously  studied  for  some 
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time  at  Armagh^^The  canons  of  Christ-church 
from  being  secular  canons  become  canons  regular 
qf  the  congregation  of  Aroasia — A  cathedral 
erected  at  Derry^^War  between  Murtogh  Mac- 
Loughlin  king  of  Ireland^  and  Eochad  king  qf 
Vlidia— Battle  qf  Litterluin  and  death  qf  Mur- 
togh — Burning  qf  Armagh^  and  qf  several 
chttrches^^Roderic  king  qfConnaght,  aided  by  se- 
veral  other  Irish  princes,  depose  Dermod  Mac 
Murchard  king  qf  Leinster^  who  had  seduced 
Dervorgaly  the  w^e  qf  Tieman  0* Ruairc-^Reli- 
gious  houses  founded  by  Dermod— Roderic 
O* Conor  acknowledged  king  qf  all  Ireland — 
Convention  at  Athlone — Dermod  Mac^Morogh 
applies  to  Henry  II.  king  qf  England  for  as* 
sistance  to  recover  his  kingdom^-^Enters  into  ne- 
gociaHons  with  Strongbow  and  others — Landing 
qf  the  first  qf  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ireland^  who 
are  immediately  joined  by  Dermod — Roderic 
O^Conor  raises  a  great  army  to  oppose  them — 
War  between  Donald  0*Brien  king  qf  Limerick 
and  0*Conor^^Donald  assisted  by  the  English—' 
Landing  qf  a  fresh  body  qf  EngUsh-^Landing 
if  Strongbow — Waterford  taken — Eva^  daughter 
qf  Dermod,  married  to  Strongbow — Dublin  taken 
by  Dermod  and  StrongboW'^They  march  into 
Meath  and  Breffay — Synod  of  the  Irish  clergy 
at  Armagh^  who  unanimously  declare  that  the  mis- 
fortunes  now  fallen  on  the  Irish  people  was  a 
judgment  from  God,  for  their  purchasing  from 
the  English  some  qf  their  children  as  slaves —  Lh' 
beration  qf  (ill  the  English  slaves  throughout  Ire^ 
land — English  who  had  gone  into  Ireland  ordered 
to  return  by  Henry  II. — But  qfterwards  per- 
mitted  to  remain — Death  of  Dermod  Mac-mor* 
rogh — Dublin  besieged  by  Roderic  king  qf  Ire- 
land— The  siege  raised  and  the  Irish  army  dis- 
persed. 
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SECT.   I* 


MACARIUS,  superior  of  the  Irish  monastery  of 
Wurtzburgh,  (1)  died  on  a  19th  of  December  some 
year  before  1152.  (2)     He  is  said  to  have  written 
an  elegant  work  on  the  praise  of  martyrs.  (S)     Ma- 
larias was  succeeded  by  Gregory,  and  he  by  Carus, 
who  became  chaplain  to  king  Conrad  (the  third)  and 
queen  Gertrude,  who  gave  him  the  church  of  St. 
Egidius  at  Nuremberg  for  the  use  of  the  Irish.  After 
Carus,  Declan,  abbot  of  St.  Egidius  of  Nuremberg, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  said  king  and  queen, 
and  after  the  death  of  Conrad,    (which  occurred 
early  in  1 15S)  was  continued  as  such  to  his  successor 
Frederic  Barbarossa.     Declan  erected  a  noble  church 
at  Nuremberg,  and  formed  a  monastery  there  for 
his  Irish  countrymen.  (4«)     If  we  are  to  follow  cer- 
tain accounts,  (5)  it  was  about  the  year  1152,  or 
somewhat  later,    that  Gilla   Criost,    or    Christian 
Mac-Carthy,  the  second  abbot  of  St.  James'  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  went  over  to  Ireland  to  collect  money  for  the 
support  of  the  monastery.     Their  great  benefactor 
Conor  O* Brian  was  then  dead,  having  departed  this 
Kfe,  as  we  have  seen,  (6)  in  the  year  1142.     The 
funds,  with  which  he  had  supplied  them,  being  ex- 
hausted, Christian  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for 
relief  to  his  Irish  friends.     He  was  very  well  re- 
ceived and  generously  treated  by  a  Munster  king 
or  prince,  and  by  several  chieftains,  so  that  he  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  money.     When  preparing  to 
return  to  Germany,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  honourably  buried  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Patrick  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Cashel.  (7) 
Christian  had  received  into  his  community,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  then  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
an  Irishman  of  great  merit,  named  Gregory,  who 
had  been  a  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin.     This 
Gregory,  who  seems  to  have  been  different  from  the 
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one  that  succeeded  Macarius  at  Wiirtjrfburg,  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Christian,and  was  the  third  abbot 
of  St.  James*  of  Ratisbon.  It  is  related,  that  he  went 
to  Rome  to  be  consecrated,  that  is,  to  be  ittve«ted 
with  the  abbacy,  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (8)  Hiff 
journey  to  Roiiie  could  not  have  taken  place  before 
1155,  whereas  Adrian*iJ  pontificate  began  on  the  ?d 
of  December,  1 154.  Among  other  subjects  of  con- 
versation the  Pope  inquired  of  him  concerning  Ma- 
rianus,  who  was  tlien  a  monk  of  the  Irish  house  of 
Ratisbon,  and  who  had  taught  the  liberal  arts  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  among  his  scholars  Nicholas 
Brecspere,  afterwards  Adrian  IV.  The  Pope  was 
very  glad  to  hear  that  his  old  master  was  well,  and 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  commenda- 
tion (9) 

(1)  See  Ckqp,  xxvi.  J.  4. 

(2)  Bollandists  at  Life  of  Marianus  of  Ratishon^  9th  Feb. 

(3)  lb.  They  quote  Eysengrein,  who  Btates,  that  Macarius 
wrote  De  laude  martyrum  elegans  volumen. 

(4)  Life  of  Marianus,  cap.  5. 

(5)  I  allude  to  the  Extracts  fix)m  a  chronicle  of  the  Irish  monks 
of  Ratisbon,  of  which  above  Not.  36.  to  Chap.  xxvi.  Lyndi 
floe.  cit.  ib^J  justly  complains,  that  said  chronicle  is  ftdl  of 
anachronisms. 

(6)  Chap,  XXVII.  §.  6. 

(7)  In  the  said  chronicle  we  read ;  "  Christianua,  abbas  mo- 
nasterii  Scotorum  S.  Jacobi  Ratisbonae,  vir  nobilis  ex  stirpe  pri- 
mariae  familiae  Mac-Carthi  in  Hibemia,  jam  ei^austis  thesauris 
olim  Ratisbonae  submissis  a  rege  Hibemiae,  videns  suos  inopia 
laborare  human!  subsidii,  rogatu  firatrum  suorum,ut  novum  repeteret 
levamen  egestatis,  concessit  in  patriam  suam  Hibemiam,  ut  a  rege 
ejusdem  christianissimo  ac  devoto  Donato  O' Brian  (jam  enim  vita 
functus  erat  fundator  Consecrati  P^tri  et  monasteru  S.  Jacobi 
Scotorum  rex  Conchor  O'Brian)  et  ab  aliis  Hibemiae  magnatlbus 
impetraret  eleemosynas.  Quem  rex  Donatus,  cum  regina  uxore, 
etprincipibus  Hibemiae,  felidter  expeditis  suisnegotiis,feditum  in 
Germaniam  parantem  oneravit  ingentibus  thesauris.    Sed  Chris* 
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tianus  in  Hibernla  spiritum  Deo  reddidit,  et  honorifice  sepultua 

est  ante  altare  S.  Patridi  Ecdesiae  metropolitanae  Casselensig." 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  Donatus  O' Brian;  for  at  the  time 

that  Christian  came  to  Ireland  there  was  no  king  of  that  name  in  this 

country.  Lynch  thought  {loc.  cit.)  that,  instead  oi Donatus  0* Brian, 

the  prince  alluded  to  was  either  Donat  Mac-Carthy  of  Desmond, 

or  Turlogh  O'Brian  king  of  North  Munster,  who  reigned  from 

114,2  to  1164  or  1167.    To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the 

prince  meant  was  this  Turlogh,  whereas  Cashel,  where  Christian 

was  buried,  and  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  died,  belonged 

to  Turlogh's  kingdom.    Turlogh  was  succeeded  by  Domnald  or 

Donald  0*Brian,  who  was  a  very  pious  prince  and  celebrated  for 

his  foundations  of  churches  and  religious  houses.    Owing  to  his 

great  reputation  as  a  benefactor  to  monasteries,  it  may  be  fairly 

conjectured,  that  the  unchronological  compiler  of  that  chronicle 

confounded  him  with  Turlogh  O'Brian,  latinizing  at  the  same  time 

his  name  Domnald  into  Donatus.     From  the  Life  of  Marianus 

(cap^  4.)  it  would  seem  as  if  Christian,  having  collected  the 

money,  returned  to  Ratisbon  and  laid  it  out  in  purchasing  lauds 

for  the  monastery.     Yet  it  states,  (cap,  6.)  that  he  died  in  Ire- 
land. 

(8)  After  the  passage  just  quoted  the  said  clironide  continues ; 
"  Vir  magnae  virutis  genere  Hibernus,  nomine  Gregorius  ex  or- 
dine  Regularium  canonicorum  S.  Augustini,  impetravit  a  Christiano 
admitti  in  ordinem  St.  Benedict!,  qui  Christiano  extincto,  apud 
Jacobi  Ratisbonae  in  abbatis  munere  sufiectus  Romam  ab 
Adriano  Papa  consecrandus  petiit."  That  this  Gregoiy  was 
not  the  same  as  the  one,  who  had  governed  the  Irish  monas- 
tery of  Wurtzburg,  seems  clear  from  its  being  stated,  that  Gre- 
gory of  Wurtzburg  was  succeeded  by  Cariis.  Therefore,  if  he 
died,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  before  Cams  got  that  ap- 
pointment, he  must  have  been  different  from  the  Gregoiy,  who 
succeeded  Christian  at  Ratisbon,  and  who  went  to  Rome  in  Pope 
Adrian's  time.  For  Cams  himself  was  dead  some  years  before  the 
pontificate  of  Adrian,  as  appears  from  his  successor  Declan  hav- 
ing been  chaplain  to  king  Conrad,  who  died  in  1152. 

(9)  lb.  This  Marianus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ma- 
rianus one  of  the  founders  of  the  original  Irish  monastery  of  Ra- 
tisbon.   See  Chap.  xxv.  §.2. 
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§.  II.  When  Gregory  returned  to  Ratisbon,  he 
was  urged  by  his  monks  to  go  to  Ireland  for  the 

{purpose  of  receiving  the  money,  which  had  been  col- 
ected  by  Christian,  and  which  was  deposited  with 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel.     He  went  thither  and,. 
besides  the  deposit,  got  still  more  money  from  divers 
noblemen,  all  which  he  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and 
expended  on   the  purcliase  of  lands,   &c.   and  on 
erecting   a    new  magnificent  monastery  of  hewn 
stone,  having  thrown  down  the  old  one  that  was  in 
a  ruinous  state.  (10)     Under  Gregory's  government 
a  new  establishment  was  formed  for  the  Irish  at 
Vienna,  Henry,  duke  of  Austria,  having  given  to 
him  a  monastery  there,  called  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
George,  over  which  Gregory  placed  Sanctinus  toge- 
ther with  24  brethren.     TTiis  was  after  the   I5th 
year  reckoned  from  the  time,  in  which  Macarius  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  house  of  Wurtzburg.  (11) 
Meanwhile  Walbrun,  provost  of  the  church  of  Eich- 
stad,  made  over  to  Gregory  a  church  called  the 
Lord*s  sepulchre^  which  he  had  built  in  the  suburbs 
of  Ratisbon,  together  with  lands,  for  the  use  of  the 
Irish  monks,  n 2)      From   what  has  been  said  of 
these    establishments   it   is   evident,  that  those  of 
Wurtzburg,    Nuremberg,   Vienna,  and  others,  in- 
cluding^ the  old  one  of  St.  Peter's  near  Ratisbon, 
were  ail  subordinate  to  that  of  St.  James,  and  that 
they  were,  without  exception,  purely  Irish,  (13)  ex- 
cept that,   it  seems,  Scotchmen  were  9Ccasionally 
admitted  into  them,  whose  countrymen  afterwards 
in  course  of  time,   when  the  Irish  gave  up  the 
name  of  Scots,  obtained,   under  the  usual  trick  of 
applying  to  themselves  what  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient  and  original   Scots,   exclusive   possession   of 
them,  and  went  so  far  as  to  prevent  Irishmen  even 
from  being  received  into  them.  * 

(10)  lb.    In  this  narrative  the  aforesaid  chronicle  intermixes 
some  of  its  anachronisms,  such  as  making  Gregory  bring  letters 
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to  0  Uog  Sfiproprtach  0'Brm  ^m  the  Getamn  Idog  C<nrad. 
But  there  was  do  king  Murcqrtach  or  Murtogh  O'Brian  in  Gre- 
QOxfB  time ;  jpd  'Conrad  was  dead  before  Gregoiy,  who  had 
already  vi0ited  Adriap  .IV.. could  have  ^t  out  for  Ireland. 

(IJ)  .jSee.tbe  Life  of  Mfunanus,  fcap.  6,)  and  the  observations 
of  the  BoUai^ts  at  9  Febniavy-  The  piecise  year  of  Maca- 
rius\appQiQUP<ent;to  Wurtzbuig  is  pot  known ;  (see  Not.  38.  to 
Chap.  XXVI.)  but  it  coidd  ^not  have  been  prior  to  about  1140, 
whereas  Gregory^  during  whose  incumbency  the  monastery  of 
Vienna. was  founded,  did  not  become  abbot  o£  that  of  Ratisbon 
uotfl  pbout  IS  yea]:s  afler  that  date. 

(1.2)  jB. 

(13)  Sec  Not.  \^4  to  Chap.  xxiv.  The  BoUandists^Zoc.  cU.  tb.J 
observe  that  none  bat  Scots,  that  is,  principally  Irish,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  monasteries,  called  Monasieria  Scotorum,  in  Grer- 
maoy;  *^ In  his porro  coenobiis  solummodo  Seotiinhabitahant  et 
mdli  alii,  vfi  vel  sanoit  v^  testatur  Fredericus  IL  imperator  in 
d^piomatem.  D.  1212;' 

^.  III.  Although  Adrian  IV.  had  such  a  regard 
for  bis  old  master  Marianus,  he  was  then  concerned 
in  hatching  ^a  plot  against  that  good  man's  coiuit^^ 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the .  destruction  gf 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  Henry. II.,  who  be- 
came kii^g  of  England  about  the  same  time  tl\at 
Adrian  was  placed  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  on  be- 
ing iiifonned  of  his  promotion  wrote  to  him  a  com- 
plimentary^ letter  of  congratulation,  and  having  thus 
opened  the  way  for  obtaining,  favours,  applied  to  him 
inJbhe  year  1115.  (14)  by  means  of  John  of  .Salis- 
bury  then  chaplain  to  Theobald  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  a  really  important  one.  John,  address- 
ing the  Pope  in  the  king's  name,  asked  him  for,  per- 
jaission  for  his  master  to  take  possession  of  Ireland 
for  the  puHMMie  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
Church,  of  announcing  to  unlearned  and  rude  peo- 
ple the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  extirpating 
the -weeds. of.  viciesiScom  the  field  pf  the  Lord.  (15) 
.'Whfit,.an  apoistplifi^.and  exemplary  sovereign   was 
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*  Henry  Hantagenet !  It  is  strafi^e,  tbal  the  Pope 
could  tiaye  listened  to  such  stuff,  while  he  knew, 
that  palliums  had  been  sent,  only  three  or  four  yean 
before  that  time,  to  Ireland  by  his  patron  and  bene- 
factor, the  good  Pope  Eugenius  IIL  and  murt  have 
been  informed  by  Cardinal  Pap«ns  who  was,  aa 
St.  Bernard  states,  a  very  worthy  man,  that  many 
good  regulations  had  been  made ;  that  there  were 
excellent  bishops  in  this  country,  such  as  Grelasius 
of  Armagh  and  Christian  of  Lismore ;  and  that  the 
Irish  church  was  not  then  in  so  degenerate  a  state 
as  to  require  the  intervention  or  the  jmous  exertions 
of  such  a  king  as  Henry.  But  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try (England),  ( 1 6)  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  and 
some  other  not  very  becoming  reasons  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration,  and  the  condescending 
Pope  with  great  cheerfulness  and  idacrity  took  upon 
himself  to  make  over  to  Henry  all  Ireland,  and  got 
a  letter  or  Bull  drawn  up  to  that  effisct,  and  di- 
rected to  him,  in  which,  among  oth»  que^  things, 
he  wishes  him  success  in  his  undertaking,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope,  that  it  will  conduce  not  only  to  his 
glory  in  this  world  but  likewise  to  his  eternal  happi- 
ness in  the  next.  He  founds  his  ri^ht  for  making 
this  grant  on  the  notable  principle,  that  Ireland  and 
all  the  islands,  which  have  received  the  Christian 
£&ith,  undoubtedly  belong  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy 
Roman  church.  (17)  Adrian  requires  of  Henry  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  churches  inviolate,  and 
that,  as  he  bad  promised  to  do,  he  would  take  care 
that  a  denarius  should  be  annually  paid  from  every 
house  to  St.  Peter.  (18)  He  sent  to  him,  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  a  gold  ring,  adorned  with  a  valuable 
emerald,  as  a  token  of  investiture  -  of  his  right  to 
govern  Ireland ;  which  ring,  it  was  ordered,  should 
be  kejrt  in  the  puUic  archives.  (19)     ' 

(14)  IVfatthevr  Paris  and  odieis,  vrho  ate  jfbUowed  by  U^ifir, 
(Sj/lkge  at  Adrian's  Bull,  No.  46.)  aadge  tkis  tnmsactiQn  to  A. 
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IISS;  and  P«^  fCrkica,  ^c.  ad  A.  1159}  observes,  that  the 
date,'  maiic^  by  Matthew  Paris,  is  the  trae  one.  Fleuiy  (L.  70. 
§,  16.)  has  it  under  \\56. 

(15)  These  hypocritical  reasons  are  given  in  the  very  b^inning 
of  the  hopeful  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  ^  Laudabiliter  et  satis  fruc- 
tuose  de  glorioso  nomine  propagando  in  terris,  et  aetemae  felici- 
tads  piaemio  cumulando  in  caelis,  tua  magnificcntia  cogitat ;  dum 
ad  dUatandos,  Ecdesiae  terminos  ad  dedarandam  indodis  et  rudu 
buspopulk  Chrutianae  Jidei  veritatetn,  et  vUiorum  plantaria  de 
agro  Daminico  extirpandoi,  sicut  CatkoUcus  princep^y  intendis  s 
et  ad  id  convenientius  exequendum  consilium  Apostolicae  sedk 
^gis  ad  favorem.**  The  entire  Bull  may  be  seen  in  the  Appen-i 
dix« 

(16)  This  reason  was  assigned  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  a  speech, 
which  he  delivered  in  1554,  and  in  which,  as  quoted  by  Usher, 
{Syllogey  Not,  to  Adrian's  Bull)  he  said  <<  Pope  Adrian  IV.  by 
nation  an  Englishman,  induced  by  the  love  of  kis  country^  granted 
the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England.  This 
had  been  observed  long  before  by  Donald  O'Neill  and  the  Irish 
chieftains  in  their  letter  to  Pope  John  XXII.  in  which  they  state, 
that  Adrian  had  been  blinded  by  his  affection  for  England,  An^ 
glicana  qffectione, 

(17)  "  Sane  Hibemiam  et  omnes  insulas,  quibus  sol  justitiae 
Christus  illuxit,  et  quae  documenta  fidei  Christianae  cq>erunt,  ad 
jus  beati  Petri  et  sacro*sanctae  Romans  ecclesiae  (quod  tuaetiam 
nobiMtas  recognoscit)  non  est  dubium  pertjnere."  By  the  words  in 
the  parenthesis  the  Pope  probably  meant  to  hint  to  Henry,  that 
also  his  kingdom  of  England,  as  being  in  an  island,  belonged  to 
the  Holy  see ;  and  we  find,  that  in  the  year  1 173  Henry  declared 
himself  a  vassal  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  This  nonsense  of  the 
Pope's  being  the  head  owner  of  all  Christian  islands  had  been  par« 
tially  announced  to  the  world  in  a  bull  of  Urban  II.  dated  A.  1091, 
in  which,  on  disposing  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  he  said  that  the 
emperor  Constantino  had  given  the  islands  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vi- 
cars. (See  Fleuiy,  Z.  64.  $.  8.)  But  Constantino  could  nor  give 
what  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  accordingly,  as  Keating  aigues 
(Book  2.  p.  S.)  could  not  have  transferred  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  any  Pope.  Adrian  IV.  witliout  mentioning  Constantino, 
laid  down  a  much  larger  plea,  comprizing  all  islands,  whether 
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they  had  formed  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  or  not.  From  his 
not  i^pealing  to  any  other  right  of  his  over  Ireland  we  see,  how 
unfounded  is  the  stoiy  which  some  writers  have,  of  the  Irish  nobi- 
lity having  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  country  on 
Urban  II.  in  the  year  1092.  Keating  has  this  fable  fib.  p* 
lis.)  and  places  the  transaction  in  the  time  of  Donogh  O'Brian 
king  o£  Munster,  attributing  it  to  their  hatred  of  Donogh. 
Yet  elsewhere  (ib,  p.  3.)  he  says,  that  the  offer  of  surren- 
dering Ireland  to  the  Pope  was  made  by  Donogh  himself. 
I  have  aheady  observed^  (NoU  91.  to  Chap,  xxiv.)  that  Donogh 
could  not  have  been  einpowered  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  that 
he  must  have  been  dead  long  before  the  time,  to  which  Keating 
assigned  it.  Then  how  absurd  is  it  to  introduce,  as  stated  in  the 
«ther  story,  the  Irish  nobility  making  over  the  whole  island  to 
Urban  II.  in  1092,  because  they  hated  Donogh  and  refiised  to  pay 
him  obedience  ?  For  Donogh  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  Rome  in 
1064,  whence  he  never  returned ;  and  in  1092  the  king  not  only 
of  Munster  but  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  who  has  been  called 
king  of  Ireland,  was  Murtogh  0*Brian.  And  supposing  even  that 
Donogh  was  then  living  in  Ireland,  why  should  the  Irish  nobility 
at  large  have  made  either  then  or  at  any  titne  such  an  offer  to 
Rome  ?  For  Dono^  was  never  kii\g  of  all  Ireland,  and  in  tlie 
end  was  king  only  of  Munster ;  and  consequently  the  nobility  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Ireland  had  nothing  to  do  with  paying  or  re* 
fusing  obedience  to  him.  Or  will  it  be  supposed,  that  during  the 
vigorous  reign  of  the  powerful  kmg  Murtogh  the  nobility  of  Ireland 
would  have  dared  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope  ?  Neither 
in  any  of  the  Irish  annals  nor  in  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of 
those  times,  whether  Roman  or  Irish,  is  there  a  trace  to  be  foimd 
of  a  transfer  of  Ireland  to  Urban  II.  or  to  any  Pope  (^  that  or  a 
preceding  period  by  either  Irish  kings  or  Irish  nobility,  although  the 
aly  Italian  Polydore  Viigil,  who  has  been  followed  by  two  English- 
men, Campion  and.  Sanders,  and  also  by  some  Irish  writers,  has 
told  some  big  lies  on  this  subject.  In  the  lett«^  of  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  both  Apostolic  legates,  to  the  kings  Turlogh  and  Mur- 
togh 0*Brian,  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  temporal  power 
claimed  or  at  all  exercised  by  the  Pope  in  Ireland ;  whUe,  on  the 
contrary,  these  kings  are  addressed  by  them  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  indicating,  that  they  considered  them  in  t|)e  light  of 

VOI^.    IV.  M 
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sovereigns  as  independent  as  any  in  the  universe.     Nor  is  there  a 
vestige  of  that  pretended  right  in  the  accounts,  that  we  have 
of  the  proceedings  of  Cardinal  Paparo.     But  what  sets  the  inatter 
quite  at  rest  is,  that,  if  the  Fopes  enjoyed  the  paramount  dominion 
of  Ireland,  Adrian  IV.  would  undoubtedly  have  allied  it  as  the 
foundation  of  his  title  to  the  granting  of  Ireland  to  Henry  IL  an 
'  argument,  which,-if  it- could  be  adduced,  would  have  been  iniimtdly 
'  preferable  to  that  of  the  ownership  of  islands  in  general.    I  am 
•thetefbre  astonished,  that   Dr.  O'Conor  could  have  Undertaken 
(Colttmhanm  Second  Letter)  the  defence  of  the  absurd  story 
delated  by  Keating,  and  headed  his  ^.  xif.  with  declaring  it  not 
'fabulous.    He  admits,  that  Keating*s  chronology  is  wrong;  but 
yet  he  does  not  prove  a  single  part  of  the  narrative,  except  what 
did  not  require  to  be  proved,  xdz^  that  Dbnogh  O'Brian  fled  to 
Rome,  for  which  he  refers  to  Tigemach  and  the  Annals  of  Linn- 
frilen,  Ulster,  and  the  4  Masters.     By  the  bye  I  think  he  was 
mistaken  in  assigning  Donogh's  flight  to  A.  D.  1047.  (See  Not.  91. 
to  Chap,  XXIV.)    But  would  it  follow  flrom  Donogh's  going  to 
Rome,  that  the  Irisli  nobility  made  over  Ireland  to  the  Pope, 
which  is  the  main  point  of  Keatin^s  fable,  that  wanted  defence? 
^  Would  it  not  radier  seem,  that,  having  got  rid  of  Donogh,  such 
of  fhe  Irish  hobflity  as  ^  not  like  to  obey  him,  m.  that  of 
'  Monster  alone,  had  no  oocarion  whatsoever  to  ap{^y  to  Rome  ? 
And  <liat't]ley '  did  not  is  as  dear  as  daylig^it  fiom  the  &ct,  that 
-after his 'ftght  Tutlogh  O'Brian,  his  nephew,  was  immediately^ 
'  and  'without  waiting  fisr  news  from  Rome,  proclaimed  king  of 
'  Mtmster.^  j^See  €^ap.  xxii.  §.  11.)    Of  what  use  was  it  for  Dr. 
O'Conor  to  r^fer  to  Gregory  the  Seventh'ii  letter  to  the  same  Tur- 
Ibgh,  when  Idhg  of  Ireland,  and  to  that  Pope's  insinuating  a  daim 
'  upon  his  kingdom?    For  surely  Turlogh  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
' '  give  it  up  to  him.  (See  ti. '  §.  14.)    Dr.  0*Conor  seems  to  reduce 
*  the  substance  <^  his  whole  ai^gumentafion  to  these  words  at  p.  7S. 
- '"  What  i  state  is,  that  Keating  gives  Ae  tradition  and  the  opiokm 
'of  thegr^t  mass  df  the  common  Irish  of  his  time.*'    Be  itso;bat 
something  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  common  IriA  of  Keating's 
"^  tithe  wotdd  be  re(|insite  to  prove,  that  either  the  Iridi  nobility  ot 
'any  Irish  king  had  transfmed  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to 
Urban  IL  or  to  any  other  Pope  of  tliose  days.    What  Keating  adds 
about  this  pretended  atithoritj  haviiig  been^  exercised  in  Ireland 
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from  the  year  10d2  down  to  tbe  time  of  Adrian  IV.  is  so  amtraiy 
to  the  Irish  history  of  that  period,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  honour 
of  refutation.  Who  w^an^  the  Ronipa  viceroys  or  governors  acting 
fitf  the  Pope^?  Is  j^  because  Cardinal  Pbparo  brought  palliums 
in  II5I9  and  that  hepresjd^over  a  synod  in  X152  ?  What  had 
mdk  things  to  do  with  a  temporal  dominion  over  Ireknd?  As 
wW  might  it  be  said,  that  tbe  Popes  were  at  that  time  sovereijgiis 
<if  every  part  of  die  Christian  world,  to  which  they  used  to  send 
legates. 

How  then  did  the^  &blc^  ori^nate  ?  Hiey  were  not  even 
thought  of  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  Anglo-Norman  set- 
tlers and  undertakers  had  spread  themselves  thrm^hout  Ireland* 
The  Irish  knew  nothing  about  them  as  late  as  the  year  1816, 
in  which  Donald  O'NdU,  prince  of  Ulster,  and  several  chiefbuns, 
&c*  wrote  their  let^.  of  complaint  and  remonstrance  to  Pope 
John  XXIL  against  the  tyranny  and  cruelties  of  the  English, 
lliis letter  maybe  seen  m  M<Gk(^hegan's  Histoire  iflrlanck, 
Tonu  2*  p*  106*  soqq*  It  is  strange,  that  he  makes  this  letter  be 
written  .duri^  the  reign  of.  Edivard  III.  of  Ei^land ;  for  it  is  cer- 
taio,  thaliit  F9iiA  th^  rei^  of  Edward  IL  as'  is  dear  from  its 
haviqg  hcj^^wrii^lai,  w^e  Sf4^ard  Bruce  and  the  Scots  were  in 
Irdand>  and-^ra  the  .^urcumstaoice  that  the  letter  or  brief  ad- 
4re8sed»  in  .9Qnseqp,(^pe  of  j|t^  bf  that  Pq)e  to  the  king  of  Eng* 
landt  was  wrilt<^  iA.lSljQy,  a^  thei%fi3re  to  Edward  IL  some  years 
l)eforedie  aoeession  of  {14ward«^L  On  the  other  hand  it  oodd 
not  have  beexk  directed.!^  said  pope  prior  to  1316,  that  being  the 
first  year  of  his  pontificate.  To  return  to  our  subject,  the  Irish 
kate  in  thsir  letter,,  that  fi»m  the  comrenson  of  the  nation  by  St 
Alridc,  and  their  coming  under  the  spiritual  obedience  of  tbe 
fioman chu^h, untilthe  y^ifir  1170  they  had  sixQr-one ldngi»irtio 
acknowledged  no  superior  in  temporals,  nullum  in  iempargliinu 
fecogn<uct^es  superiarem.  Tbey  say,  that  Adrian  acted  unjustly 
irithoat  any  reject  fx  laUr  or  justice  imdebiUf  ordine  juris  amisso 
omnino.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  th^  had  no  idea  whatsoever  of 
any  ^Mtoier  grant  made  of  Irelaaid-to  Uitwn  IL  or  to  any  Pq^. 
In  later  timea  it  probably  oocunred  to  some  of  the  Irish  thaC,  whereas 
their  enemies  used  to  allege,  in  &vour  of  their  system  of  plunder 
and  extermination,  the  grantmade  by  Adrian.  IV.  and  confirmed 
by  Alexander  III.,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  admit,  that  apdd 
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Popes  had  some  sort  of  right  to  have  acted  as  they  did ;  for  in 
that  supposition,  if  two  Popes  had  made  over  Irela&d  to  the  Eng^ 
lish,  other  Pbpes  would  be  equally  authorized  to  turn  thera  out 
again  ;  and  it  graduaUy  began  to  be  believed,  that  the  Popes  en- 
joyed a  paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  country.  But  then  a 
question  arose,  how  the  Popes  had  acquired  it.  Some  observed 
that,  as  Donogh  O'Brian  had  gone  to  Rome,  the  transfer  of  do- 
minion might  have  been  made  by  him  or  by  the  nobility  hostfle 
to  him.  Next  it  was  found,  that  Urban  II.  had  asserted  about 
1092  a  claim  to  dominion  over  islands,  and  this'  was  considered  a 
very  convenient  date  for  the  grant  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
to  the  Holy  see.  Thus  those  stories  were  patched  up  in  spite  of 
chronology  or  of  any  authority  whatsoever ;  and  Keating  swallowed 
them  as  he  did  many  others. 

(18)  ^*  Jure  nimirum  ecclesiarum  illibato  et  integro  permanente, 
et  salva  beato  Petro  et  sacrosanctae  Romanae  ecclesiae  de  singulis 
domibus  annua  unius  denarii  pensione."  I  need  not  tell  the 
reader,  that  this  charge  of  a  denarius^  vulgarly  called  a  pennyy 
was  in  imitation  of  the  Peterpence,  which  used  for  centuries  to  be 
paid  by  England.  As  to  its  origin  there  and  to  the  then  value  of 
the  denarius  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  it  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  our  present  penny. 

(19)  John  writes  CMettdog^  L.  4.  cap,  tdt.) ;  "  Annulum  quo- 
que  per  me  transmisit  (Adrianus)  aureum,  smaragdo  optimo  de- 
coratum,  quo  fieret  investitura  juris  in  gerenda  Hibemia;  idemque 
adhuc  annulus  in  curiall  archio  publico  custodiri  jussas  est«"         ^ 

§.  IV.  Adrian's  bull  is  of  so  unwarrantable  and 
unjustifiable  a  nature,  that  some  writers  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  he  issued  it,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  it  a  forgery ;  but  their  efforts 
were  of  no  avail,  and  never  did  there  exist  a  more 
real  or  authentic  document.  (20)  It  was,  however, 
kept  secret  until  a  convenient  time  should  occur  for 
taking  advantage  of  it7^(2'J)  Had  any  knowledge 
of  it  transpired  in  Ireland,  it  would  undolibtedly 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  synods,  that  were  held 
not  long  after  it  was  issued*  and  particularly  in  the 
great  one  at  Mellifont  of  the  year  1 157.    This  synod 
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was  convoked  for  the  puq)ose  of  consecrating  the 
church  of  Mellifoot,  (^Q)  and  was  attended  by  the 
primate  Gelasius,  Christian  bishop  of  Lismore  and 
Apostolic  legate,  17  other  bishops,  and  innumerable 
clergymen  of  inferior  ranks.  There  were  present 
also  Murchertach  or  Murtogh  O'Loghlin,  king  of 
Ireland,  O'Eochadha,  prince  of  Ulidia,  Tiernan 
0*Ruairc,  prince  of  Breffny,  and  O'Kerbhaill  or 
Carrol,  prince  of  Ergall  or  Oriel.  After  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  Donogh  O'Melaghlin,  prince 
of  Meath,  was  excommunicated  by  the  clergy,  and 
deprived  of  his  principality  by  the  king  and  the 
other  princes,  his  brother  Dermod  being  substituted 
in  his  stead.  (23)  On  this  occasion  the  king  gave 
as  an  offering  for  his  soul  to  God  and  the  monks  of 
Mellifont  140  oxen  or  cows,  60  ounces  of  gold, 
and  a  town-land,  called  Finnavair'na-ningen^  near 
Drogheda.  O'  Kerbhaill  gave  also  6o  ounces  of  gold, 
and  as  many  more  were  presented  by  the  wife  of 
Tiernan  O'Ruairc,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Meath,  that  is,  a  former  prince  Murchad.  She 
likewise  gave  a  golden  chalice  for  the  high  altar,  and 
sacred  vestments,  &c.  for  each  of  the  nine  others, 
that  were  in  thfe  church.  This  was  tlie  second  year 
of  Murtogh  O'Loghlin  being  considered  as  king  of 
Jreland,  whereas  he  succeeded  Turlogh  O'Conor, 
who  died  in  1 156,  (24)  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Clonmacnois  near  the  altar  of  St.  Kieran,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  pious  donations. 
Murtogh's  reign  continued  until  1 1 66.  (25) 

(20)  Gratianus  Lucius  ( Ljmch)  greatly  exerted  himself  (Cai»5r. 
Evers,  cap,  22.)  in  striving  to  show,  that  the  Bull  is  spurious,  and 
Mac-Geoghegan  would  fain  make  us  believe  the  same  thing.  It 
lias  not  indeed  been  published  in  the  Bullarium  Romanurrty  the 
editors  of  which  were  ashamed  of  it.  But  there  was  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  Vatican  library,  as  is  clear  from  its  being  referred  to  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  in  his  Brief  to  Edwaid  II.  of  England,  written  in  1319, 
which  Brief  is  in  the  Bullariumy  and  may  be  seen  in  Wilb'ns* 
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•      •       . 
Councils,  Vol.  2.  p.  491.  in  Bcodin's  Descripiio  regni  Hibemiae^ 

printed  at  Rome  in  1721>  and  in  MaoGeogh^an's  JUstoire,  Sec 
Tom.  2.  f .  116.  In  said  Brief  the  Pope  not  only  refere  to  AdrianV 
Bull  or  letter  by  name,  but  says  that  he  joim  to  the  Brief  a  copy 
of  it  for  the  use  of  the  king.  And  Beronius,  who  has  pub&died 
the  Bull  in  his  Annaks^  &c  at  ^.  1159,  (not  because  he  thought 
it  was  issued  in  that  year)  telb  us,  that  he  todk  his  copy  of  it  ^toea 
a  codex  VoHcanus.  Then  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  veiy  iD' 
triguer  employed  fn  procuring  this  Bull,  John  of  Salisbuiy,  who 
just  before  the  words  quoted  (iVb^prec.)  has;  ^<Ad  preces  meas 
illustri  regi  Anglorum  Henrico  IT.  omcesstt  (Adrianus)  et  dedi^ 
Bibemiam  jure  haereditario  possidendam,  sicid  Uterae  ipsius  ie^ 
ianhir  in  Hodiemttm  diem*  Nam  omnes  insulae  de  jure  antiquo, 
ex  donatione  Constantbi  qui  earn  fundavit  et  dotavit,  dicuntur  ad 
Romanam  ecclesiam  perdnere.  Annulum  quoque,"  &c  Lyn<^ 
having  seen  this  passage,  thought  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  Polycraticus  of  John  of  Salisbury,  and  then  argues,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  genuine  Polycraticm.  But  he  ought  to  have  known, 
that  it  was  quoted  not  from  the  Polycraticus,  but  from  another  of 
John's  woiks  entitled  Mekdogicus,  Adrian's  grant  of  Ireland  ta 
Henry  is  expressly  mentioned  and  confirmed  by  Pope  AIe:iandtf 
IIL  in  his  letter  to  him  of  the  year  117^.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
(De  rebus  a  segestis,  Part  2.  cap,  11-  and  Hibemi  expugn.  h*  % 
c.  6.)  Matthew  Paris  (Historia  major,  Sfc.  ad  A.  1155)  and 
others  ^ve  not  only  an  account  of  said  Bull,  but  the  Bull  itsdf ; 
and  Usher  states,  (Si/lloge,  not.  on  No,  46.)  that  be  saw  copies  of 
it  in  the  roisters  of  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  £lnd  Lismore.  Whs£ 
has  been  now  said  is  surely  more  than  enough '  to  set  aside  the 
doubts  of  Lynch  or  of  any  other  writer. 

(21)  Keating  has  {Book  2.  p.  113)  an  unfimnded  story  about 
Henry  XL  having,  on  receiving  the  Bull,  sent  John  of  Salisbuiy 
with  it  to  Ireland,  and  his  having  read  it  before  the  bishops  and 
principal  dexgy  assembled  at  Waterford,  I  am  siire  that  he  took 
this  fable  from  Stanihurst's  third  book  De  rebus  Hibemicisy  where 
it  is  to  be  found  in  consequence  of  his  having  followed  a  corrupt 
copy  of  the  Hibemia  expugnata  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Stani- 
hurst  has  been  corrected  by  his  own  nephew  Usher,  {SyUoge,  Not. 
on  No,  47.)  from  whose  quotati6n  of  Giraldus'  genuine  text  it  ap- 
pears, that  Adrian's  Bull  was  not  read  at  Waterford  until  after 
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Heniy  had  received  also  the  confirmatory  letter  or  brief  of  Alex* 
ander  IIL  and  had  returned  from  Ireland.  The  reason,  for  which 
Heniy  deferred  his  expedition  to  Ireland  is^  stated  by  Nicholas 
Trivet  (at  A.  11 55.)  to  have  been  that,  when  Henry  discussed  with 
his  nobles  at  Winchester  the  project  of  conquering  Ireland,  his 
mother  opposed  it,  (See  Usher,  ib.  Not.  at  No,  46.) 

(22)  There  is  an  account  of  it  from  the  4  Masters  (at  A.  1 157.) 
in  Tr.  Th,  p.  S09.  and  A  A.  SS.  p.  655  and  776.  It  is  mentioned 
at  the  same  year  in  the  Annals  of  Mary*s  abbey.  The  4  Masters 
say,  that  it  was  held  in  the  monastery  of  Drogheda,  meam'ng,  as 
Colgan  observes,  Mellifont,  which  is  near  that  town.  1  do  not  find 
this  synod  mariced  in  the  Annals  of  Innis&llen,  and  I  suspect  that 
it  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Kells.  Hence,  periiaps,  we 
mty  discover,  why  these  Annals  have  placed  the  synod  of  KeDs  at 
Ihpgfaeda.  (Compare  with  N<4.  96.  to  Chap,  xxvii.)  Harrift  has 
f  Archbishops  of  Armagh  at  GetasiusJ  a  droU  thought,  aa  if  the 
synod  of  Mellifont  might  have  been  a  continuation  by  adjoomment 
of  the  one  of  Kells,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  council  of  Trent 
was  adjourned  difierent  times.  Ptay,  what  wait  the  muldplidi^  of 
businesa  proposed  at  the  synod  of  KeDs,  that.codd  require  ad- 
journments ?  We  have  seen,  that  the  few  dayt,  during  which  it 
sat,  were  fully  sufficient  for  transacting  all  that  it  had  to  do, 
which  was  not  a  two  hundredth  part  of  the  matters  discussed  in 
the  council  of  Trent*  Besides,  it  is  positivdy  stated,  that  this 
synod  or  assembly  was  held  for  the  mere  object  of  consecrating  a 
church ;  and  in  fact  very  little  more  seems  to  have  been  done  by  it. 

(23)  Harris  quotes  (f^.)  from  certain  anonymous  annals,  as  the 
cause  of  the  sentence  passed  against  Donogh,  "  that  the  cursed 
atheist  was  excommunicated  from  the  Church  for  dishonouring 
the  Comorb  (i.  e.  the  primate),  the  staff  of  Jesus,  and  all  the 
deigy." 

(24)  See  Chap,  xxvi.  §.  1. 

(25)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  4.  Colgan,  Jr.  Th.  p.  449.  &c.  &c. 

5.  V.  Another  synod  was  held  in  1158  at  a  place 
in  Meath  called  Brigh-Thaig  or  Brigh-mac-Thaidhg, 
at  which  Gelasius  and  Christian  were  present,  be- 
sides several  other  bishops,  consisting  in  all  of  25  or 
26  prelates.  (26)     Many  useful  decrees,  relative  to 
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ecclesiastical  discipline  and  morals,  were  enacted  by 
it ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  business  was  over,  it  re^ 
solved,  that  Deny  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
regular  episcopal  see,  and  Flathbert   O'Brolchan, 
abbot   of  its  monastery,  was  appointed  its  bishop. 
(5^7)     He  was  constituted  also  superintendent  over 
all  the  abbeys  of  Ireland,  which  must  be  understood 
of  those  only  of  the  Columbian  order.  (28)     There 
were  no  Connaught  bishops  in  this  synod  ;  for  such 
of  them  as  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  assist- 
ing at  it  were,  after  having  passed  Clonmacnois,  met 
and  plundered  by  some  satellites  of  Dermod  O'Me- 
laghlin,  prince  of  Meath ;  and,  two  men  of  their 
suite  being  killed,  the  bishops  returned  home.     It 
seems,  that  they  then  held  a  synod  of  their  own  in 
Roscommon,  in  which  some  good  regulations  were 
made.  (29)     In  the  same  year  died  a  very  respecta- 
ble prelate,  Donall  or   Donald  O'Lonargan,  arch- 
bishop of  CasheL(30)     He  had  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Kells,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donald  O'HuUucan, 
who  held  the  see  until  11 82.  (3l)  The  great  church 
of  Aghadoe  in  the  now  county  of  Keriy,  was  finished 
in  said  year,  1158,  by  Auliffemor,  of  the  territory 
called  Na-Cuimsionach,  and  son  of  Aongus  O'Do- 
noghue.(32)     The  history  of  the  see  of  Aghadoe  is 
exceedingly  obscure ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  existed  or  not  at  this  time.     It  is 
probable,  that  it  rose  from  the  monastery  of  Innis- 
fallen,  but  when  I  cannot  tell.  (33)     The  Cister- 
cian monastery  of  Newry  was  apparently  founded 
about  this  time  and  richly  endowed  by  Murtogh 
O'Loghlin  or  O'Laughlin,  alias  Mac-Laughlin,  who 
in  his  charter  or  deed  in  favour  of  it  calls  himself 
king  of  all  Ireland,  a  title  which  he  could  not  have 
well  assumed  until  the  year   1156.(34)     Another 
Cistercian  house,  called  of  Kyrie  Eleison^  had  been 
established  in  1 1 54  at  Odorney  in  the  now.  county 
of  Kerry,  and  supplied  with  monks  from  Magio  or 
Ncnay  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  (35)     Two  an- 
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chorets  of  Armagh,  Abel  and  Giila*»Muredach  are 
said  to  have  died  in  1159-  (36)  To  thid  year  is  as-^ 
signed  the  death  of  O'Dubery,  bishop  of  Cloyne. 
(37)  Finn  Mac-Kienan,  bishop  of  Kildare,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells,  died  in  1160 
at  Killeigh  in  the  now  King's  county,  and^was 
buried  there.  (38)  At  this  year  I  find  the  death  of 
Gilla-na-Naomh  O'Duinn,  chief  professor  of  the 
monastery  of  Inisclothrann  in  Loush*ree,  a  cele- 
brated historian,  poet  and  orator.  (39; 

(26)  See  for  this  synod  Tn  Th.  p.  309.  and  AA.  SS.  p.  655 
and  777. 

(27)  Compere  with  Noi.  106.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 

(28)  Surely  it  cannot  be  supposed^  that  Flathbert  was  placed 
over,  for  instance,  the  Cisteridan  abbeys.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Keating,  {Book  2.  p.  103)  Christian,  bishop  of^Lismore,  was  then 
superior  of  all  the  monks  of  Ireland ;  but  Colgan  observes,  {AA.- 
SS.  p.  65if.)  that  this  must  be  applied  manely  to  the  Cistercians, 
to  whose  order  Christian  had  belonged.  It  must  also  be  remarked^ 
that  Flatlibert's  jurisdiction  could  not  have  been  intended  ^is  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  abbot  of  Hy  aver  the  Irish  Colum- 
bians. 

(29)  See  Harris  {Bishopsy  p.  59  and  467*)  from  the  Annals  of 
the  Priory  of  All*saints  at  A.  1158. 

(30)  The  Annals  now  mentioned,  and  those  of  Innisfallen  at  A 
1158.  The  former  Annals,  as  quoted  by  Ware  and  Harris, 
(Bishops  at  his  name)  call  him  Chief  elder  ofMumter^  a  harped 
and  liberal  marty  especiaUy  to  the  poor. 

(31)  Ware  and  Harris,  at  Archbishops  of  CasheL 

(32)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1158. 

(33)  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  Aghadoe  in  Ware  or  Colgan. 
Harris  speaks  of  it  (Bishops  at  ArdfertJ  for  the  first  time  at  A. 
1588,  as  if  united  with  Ardfert.  It  does  not  occur,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  in  any  old  catalogue  of  the  Irish  sees.  There  was  an 
old  abbey  at  Aghadoe,  in  which  Aodh  O'Donoghue,  a  grandson 
of  Auliffe-mor  above  mentioned,  was  buried  in  1231.  (Archdall 
at  Aghadoe.)  Smith  says,  {History  of  Kerry,  p.  147.)  that  its 
cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St  Fmnian.    This  was  the  St.  Finnian, 
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iiuniained.  the  kper^  who  founded  the  monaateiy  of  Innis&llen^, 
Acoorihig  to  Smith  (ib,  p.  67*)  the  diocese  of  Aghadoe  com* 
prized  the  southern  part  of  Kerry,  while  the  nordiern  part 
beknaged  to  that  of  ArdferL  He  adds,  that  in  the  Raster's  books 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  parishes  belonging  to  the  jre* 
specti^sees. 

(S4)  This  deed  is  referred  to  by  Ware,  (Antiq,  cap.  26'  at 
County  of  DowHt  Newry^)  and  called  a  9hairter  (xf  foundation. 
It  is  entitled  Chasiia  dbbatiae  de  Newr^r  and  .may.  he^aeen  in  the 
Monasi.  Anal,  vol,  2*  p.  lOSL)  and  in  Dr.  O'Coner's  2.  Proleg. 
to  Rer.  Hib.  Script,  p.  158.  In  it  the  king  says,  that  he  has 
granted  and  ooilfimied  to  the  monks  serving  God  in  (Nyvoicintrac- 
tft  (Newiy)  the  town^land  O'Connaic,  where  was  founded  the 
monastery  AtheiBthin,  and  ako  those  of  £ninitha»  Crumglesny 
Caselanagan,  lisaindle,  Croa-DruimfiffDactai  &c.  Ac  toj^ether 
with  their  watas^  woods,  mills,  &c.  He  th^  speaks  of  the  ab- 
bey, as  if  he  were  the  <»%inal  founder  of  it*  and  states  that  he 
has  taken  the  monks  under  his  protection ;  ''  JEt  quia  4pmm  mor. 
noiterium  Ybivrcmtracta  (another  name  for  *Newry)  ifcsra  mt^ 
wduntate  coUoeavi^  ipios  mdnachoSf  tamquam  JUjps  €t  domesticq^ 
Jiddy  sub  protediane  mea  suscepU*  Among  the  witnesses^  whose 
names  are  signed  to  this  diarter,  were  Gilla-]VJi3CrLi^  (iselasius} 
archbishop  of  Armagh;  Aed  O'Killedy,  bishop  (^  £i]gaU 
(Clogher) ;  Muriadi  O'Coffay  (Mureda42h  O'Cobthaich),  bishop 
of  Tireheogain  (Ardstraw,  see  Nat,  100.  to  Chap,  xxvxi.);  Me^ 
lissa  Mac  In  clerig-cuir,  bishop  of  Ultpi^  i(Ulidia  or  Down); 
and  Gillacomida  CCasaii,  bishop  of^  TiroQnail  (Raphoe).  Then 
come  the  names>  bf  divert  princes  and  nobles.  If  the-  monastery 
of  Newiy  was  founded  at  the  same  time.^t  these  grants  were 
made,  its  foundf^n  could  not  have  be^..prior  ^115^,  unless 
it  might  be  said,  which  it  wdiild  be  hard  Co.puppose^  that  Mur- 
tc^h  or  Maurice  0*Laughlin.  assumed  the  titli^^jof  kifig  of  aU  Ire- 
and  before  the  death  of  Tudogh  O'Conor.  Iq  tbi^  hypothec  of 
these  endowments,  tmd  the  foundation  haying  taken  place  about 
one  and  the  same  time,  we  cannot  admit  the  statenyent  of  the 
Annals  of  Mary's  abbey,  whidi  assign  the  foundation  to  A.  1 153. 
Ware  had  in  his  Ooenobia  Ctstercieruiop  published  in  1626,  af- 
fixed it  to  1144 ;  but  afterwards,  when  treating  of  it  in  his  Anti- 
quities, floe.  cUJ  he  marks  no  date  for  it,  and  says,  that  it  was 
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foonded  by  Maurice  Mac-LogUiiiy  kmg  of  Irelanci ;  and  at 
shops  of  Raphoe  (GUberi  OCatan)  he  aMigiu  Maurice's  charter 
to  about  1 160.   A  strong  difficulty,  however,  oecars  from  its  beiif 
said,  that  Finn  Mao-Kienan,  olicLs  Mac-TiarduD,  bishqp  of  Kil* 
dare,  who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  KeUs  in  1152,  (see  Chap. 
XXVII.  ^.  14.  and  t^.  Not)  had  been  abbot  of  the  house  of  Newiy 
TV.  Th.  p.  630.  where  he  is  called  son  ol  Gorman^'  abd  Ware 
Bishops  of  KUdarey  who  makes  him  abbot  of  Virid&lignumy  tlutt 
is,  Newiy.    Now  if  Finn  had  been  abbot  there  before  he  became 
a  bishop,  the  abbey  must  have  been  founded  befoie  115S^  which 
would  make  it  earlier  than  even  the  Annids-  dS  Misry'i  tibhesj^ 
have  it.    It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  statements.    Might  Finii» 
although  bishop  of  Kildare,  have  been  appoiBited  to  Ibe  goveftiK 
ment  of  the  abbey  of  Newry  afler  its  foundatkm  by  Murtdgh 
Mac  Loghlin  ?    It  was  not  unusual  finr  bishops  to  superintend  md- 
nasteries.    For  instance  St.  Malachy,  while  bishop  of  Connor, 
was  also  abbot  of  Bangor.    Or  nmy  we  suppose,*  that  Fbn  some 
time  before  his  death  resigned  his  see  and  withdrew  to  Newiy  p 
In  either  of  these  suppositions  the  monastay  must  have  existed 
before  1160,  tiiat  being  the  year,  in  which  Finn  died.    Or,  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  an  abbot  before  he  was  raised  to  the  episod- 
pacy,  mig^it  it  be  that  he  governed  the  monastery  called  Ather* 
athin^  which  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  that  df  Newry,  md  of 
which  the  latter  was  perhaps  a  continuation.    In  this  case  it  may 
be  conjectured,  that  Finn  was  called  abbot  of  Newiy,  inasmuch 
as  the  monks  of  Atherathin  might  have  been  removed  to  it*    Be 
it  as  it  may,  and  supposing  that  Finn  had  been  an  abbM  some 
time  or  other,  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Newiy  admot,  I 
think,  be  placed  earlier  than  about  1157. 

(35)  The  date  marked  for  Kyrie  eleison  in  the  Annals  of  Mary's 
abbey  is  A,  1154,  and  is  followed  by  Ware  [Antiq.  cap:  2d.), 
Harris,  &c  Odomey  is  near  the  river  Brick  in  the'  barony  of 
Clanmaurice.  I  suppose  it  was  on  this  account  that  Alemand  at- 
tributed  the  foundation  of  this  monastery  to  the  FitzmafUrice  ft- 
nuly;  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that,  there  ^ete  no 
Pitzmaurices  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1154? 

(36)  Tr.Th.  p.  S09. 

(37)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Cloyne.  Harris  adds,  that  in  the  An- 
nals of  Innisfellen  he  is  caHed  Dubrein^  abbot  of  Cluainvana. 
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(3ft)  Ware,  rd.  at  KiJdare.  See  more  above  NoU  S^,  The 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  have  his  death  also  at  A^  1 160. 

(S9)  Said  Annals  ib.  and  also  (A A.  SS.  p.  52  and  200.)  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  December, 

§.  VI.  The  death  of  several  Irish  prelates  are 
marked  at  A-  1161.  Among  them  was  Gregory, 
the  first  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  8th  of  October,  after  a  long  incumbency 
of  forty  years.  (40)  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  prudent  and  learned  man.  Likewise  the  first 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  Aedan  O'Hoisin,  who  is  much 
praised  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  liberality,  died 
in  this  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral 
under  a  monument  inscribed  with  an  Irish  epitaph. 
He  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Catholicus  or 
Cadla  O'Dubhai.  (41 )  Next  comes  Teige  or  Thady 
P'Lonargan,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  a  learnied  and  cha- 
ritable man.  (42)  Brendan  the  bishop  of  Kerry  or 
Ardfert,  who  had  attended  at  the  council  of  Kells, 
died  also  in  the  same  year  on  the  22d  of  September, 
and  was  buried  at  Ardfert.  (43) 

The  see  of  Dublin  being  now  vacant,  several 
competitors  started  for  it ;  but  the  electors  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  holy  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  Laurence 
O'Toole,  who  for  a  long  time  resisted  their  proposal 
and  wishes,  but  at  length  was  forced  to  submit,  and 
.was  consecrated  archbishop  in  the  cathedral  of  Dub- 
lin by  Gelasius  the  primate,  accompanied  by  many 
bishops.  (44)  This  was  in  the  year  1162.  (45) 
The  original  name  of  this  great  and  good  man  was 
Zorcariy  (46)  and  he  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
the  O'Tuathals,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Muriar- 
tach  0*Tuathal,  prince  of  Imaly,  or  Iraaile,  in  the 
now  county  of  Wicklow.  (47)  His  mother  was  of 
the  equally  great  family  of  the  Hy-Brins,  now  usu- 
ally called  Byrne.  (48)  Lorcan  or  Laurence  re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  he  was  about  ten  years 
old,  when  he  was  given  as  a  hostage  by  his  father  to 
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the  king  Diermit.  (49)  This  wicked  king  bore  a 
great  hatred  to  Muriartach,  and  sent  the  boy  to  a 
barren  district,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  His  father,  on  being  apprized  of  it,  seized 
upon  twelve  of  Diermit's  soldiers,  and  threatened  to 
put  them  to  death,  unless  his  son  was  restored  to 
him.  Diermit  alarmed  at  this  menace,  and  knowing 
that  Muriartach's  territory  was  impregnable  and  could 
defy  all  his  power,  thought  it  adviseable  to  dismiss 
Laurence,  and  sent  him  not  to  his  father,  but  to  the 
bishop  of  Glendaloch  under  the  condition  of  getting 
back  his  twelve  soldiers.  The  good  bishop  kept 
Laurence  with  himself  for  12  days,  placing  him  un- 
der the  care  of  his  chaplain,  who  treated  him  very 
kindly,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Laurence,  who  was  at  that  time 
J  2  years  old,  then  returned  to  his  father's  residence. 
(50) 

(40)  Ware,  ib,  at  Dublin.  In  divers  Irish  Annals  Gregory's 
death  is  placed  in  1 162.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  owing  to  their 
havio^  confounded  the  year  of  it  with  that  of  the  accession  of  his 
successor,  St.  Laurence  OToole,  which  was  in  1162. 

(41)  Ware,  ib.  at  Tuam, 

(42)  Ware  (ib.  at  Killaloe)  assigns  his  death  to  1161 ;  but  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  mark  it  at  ^.  1 160. 

(43)  Ware  {ib.  at  Ardferi)  calls  him  Mel-Brendan  (/Ronanp 
and  strives  to  confound  him  with  Mac-Ronan,  bishop  of  Clon- 
iert.  But  we  have  seen,  (^Not.  100  to  Chap,  xxvii.)  that  he  was 
n\istaken  on  this  point.  Harris  adds,  that  Keating  called  him 
Maol  Breanuin  0*Ruanain.  His  wretched  translator  has  in- 
deed these  names,  which  he  took  from  Ware  with  some  alteration ; 
but  Keating  himself  has  not,  who  gave  no  other  name  to  that  bishop 
of  Kerry  than  Brendan,  as  appears  from  the  quotations  of  his  ori« 
ginal  text  by  Colgan. 

(44?)  Vita  S.  Laurentiiy  cap.  10.  This  Life  was  written  by  a 
Canon  Regular  of  £u,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Norinandy,  not.  many  years  after  the  saint  had  died  in  the  mpr 
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nasteiy  of  that  place.     It  has  been  puUished  by  Surius,  and  re- 
published by.  Mesffiogham  in  his  Florilegium. 
,    (45)  Four  IVbafcoS  ap.  Tr,  Th*  p.  309.  Ware,  ArchbUhcps  of 
Duhlin  at  Laurence  G*Tode. 

.)  (46^  >EoiiD  Master^' »^.  LofcanwiBa  latinized  into  Laureatius* 
la  the  quoted:  life  fc«p.  £.)  tiiere  is  a  ridiculous  story  about  his 
having  been  called  Laurentius  from  laurusy  laurel. 
.  .(47).  In  said  Life  feap,  1.)  his  &ther  is  csiiled  Muriariach 
C^Tohed,  and  is  made  king  of  L^nster.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for 
the  O'Tuaifaal  eountiy  "was  far  Ifrom  comprizing  all  that  province. 
Ip.  Butler's  Life  of'  St.  Laurence^  at  14  November,  the  prindpality 
of  Muiiertach  or  Maurice  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  vidnHy  of 
Dublin.  But  Imaile,  or,  as  usually  called,  the  Glen  of  laaaile, 
is  several  milea-fkno  Dublin,  lying  to  the  S.  W.  of  Glendalodi, 
and  stretching  to  near  the  town  of  DonanL 

(48)  The  author  of  the  VU.  S.  L.  sap  (ctqf.  1.)  that  the  saint's 
mother  was  called  Inian  Ivrien^  that  is,  as  he  adds,  daugiier  of 
a  prince.  But  this  is  iiot  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  ought 
to  be  translated  daughter  of  Hy-Urin  or  (/Briny  from  the  Irish 
Ingeany  pronounced  like  Inian,  a  daughter,  and  Ivrieny  that  is, 
Hy-Brin.  U  is  strange,  that  Harris  did  not  see  into  this,  when 
quotii^  ( Archbishops  of  Dublin  at  Laurencey  Sfc)  the  liatsage 
of  that  author.  In  a  note  to  the  Life  in  Butler  I  find,  instead  of 
Hy-Brin  or  O'Brin,  alicLs  Byrne,  the  iiame  written  ff Brian. 
This  is  wrong;  for  the  O'Brians  were  a  quite  distinct  family,  being 
of  the  Dalcassian  princes  of  Monster,  whereas  the  O'Brins  were 
originally  a  Ldnster  bous^,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ce- 
lebrated king  Brandubh,  who  was  killed  about  the  year  602. 

(49)  This  Diemut  id  usually,  and  I  think  justly,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  fiunous  Dermod  Mac-Moroi^,  long  of  Ldnater, 
although  Usher  {SyUogk-  Not.  ad  No.  49.)  makes  him  a  dif- 
ferent person.  Btit  I  believe  he  #as  mistaken.  Mac  Morough 
was  king  of  Leinster  at  the  time  that  St.  Laurence  was  ten  years 
old.  - 

(50)  VU.  S.  L.  cap.  S.  The  then  bishop  of  Glendaloch  was 
apparently  theimmediaCe  predecessor  of  Gilla-na-Naomh  Lajg- 
nedi,  who  assisted  irt  the  )6temc3  of  Kells;  but  hb  name  is  not 
known. 
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§•  VII.  After  some  days  his  father,  taking  Lau- 
rence with  him,  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop  of  Glen- 
daloch,  and  proposed  to  him  to  inquire,  by  casting 
ing  lots,  which  of  his  sons  he  should  dedicate  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state.     Laurence,  on  hearing  this,  is 
reported  to  have  laughed,  and  said ;  **  Father,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  casting  lots ;  if  you  allow  me,  I 
will  embrace  it  with  pleasure.**     The  father  smiled, 
and  the  bishop  and  others  present  Were  rejoiced  to 
find,  that  a  boy  of  such  high  lineage  should  offer 
himself  for  the  service  of  the  Church.     His  father 
then,  consenting  with  joy,  and  taking  him  by  the 
right  hand,  offered  him  to  God  and  St.  Coemhgen 
the  patron  of  Glendaloch,  recommending  him  to  the 
care  of  the  bishop  for  his  instruction  in  learning  and 
piety.     Under  his  tuition  and  protection   Laurence 
made  great  progress  in  the  religious  duties  and  ac* 
quirements  necessary  for  a  clergyman;    but  after 
some  years  he  lost  this  worthy  friend,  and  master^ 
who  was  carried  off  by  death.  (51)     Yet  he  still  per- 
severed  in  his  pious  pursuits,  and  continued  to  im- 
prove in  virtue,  so  that  after  some  time  he  was,  when 
25  years  of  age,  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Glendaloch,  which  was  distinct  from  the  bishopric. 
(53)     This  abbey  was  very  rich,  and  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  choose  for  its  abbots  men  of  the  highest 
families^  who  might  be  able  to  protect  the  adjacent 
country.     Laurence  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  wealth  of  the  monastery,  distributing  it  among 
crowds  of  distressed  and  poor  persons,  who  were  ai^ 
flicted-by  a  dreadful  famine,  that  raged  throughout 
all  that  district  for  four  years.  (53)     He  used  to  pro- 
vide them,  by  means  of  his  monks,  with  com  and 
other  necessaries,  and  his  liberality  was  so  extensive, 
that  at  length,  the  riches  of  the  abbey  not  beinjg  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  pool",    he  distributed 
among  them  a  treasure,  which  his  father  had  left 
with  him  in  deposit.     He  was,  however,  as  great 
and  holy  men  usually  are,  reviled  by  certain  false 
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and  envious  brethren,  but  who  with  all  their  malig- 
nity could  not  find  any  thing  in  his  conduct  deserv- 
ing of  reproach.  By  dint  of  prayers  he  cleared  the 
country  from  some  powerful  robbers,  who  were  over- 
taken by  the  divine  vengeance.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  four  years  of  his  administration  tranquillity 
was  restored^  and  a  very  abundant  harvest  ensued ; 
yet  Laurence  still  continued  his  largesses  to  the  poor, 
and  set  about  building  churches.  About  this  time 
the  then  bishop  of  Glendaloch  died,  and  every  one 
called  out  for  Laurence  as  his  successor.  But  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  the  appointment,  excusing  him- 
self on  his  not  having  as  yet  reached  the  age  required 
for  a  bishop.  (54)  Some  years  after  these  occur- 
rences Gregory,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  died,  and 
Laurence  was,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. (^55) 

(51)  lb.  capp.  4.  5. 

(52)  In  Butler's  Life  this  matter  is  not  stated  correctly.  In 
it  we  read ;  ^*  Upoii  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  abbot  of  the  monasteiy,  Laurence,  though 
but  25  years  old,  was  chosen  abbot,  and  only  shunned  the  epis- 
copal dignity  by  alleging,  that  the  canons  require  in  a  bishop  thirty , 
years  of  age."  Now  in  the  first  place  there,  is  no  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  bishop  was  also  abbot  of  the  monastery.  What  the 
Latin  Life  has  is  merely,  that  there  were  in  the  church  of  ' 
Glendaloch  both  an  episcopal  see  and  an  abbey ;  but  it  does  not 
state,  that  any  bishop  possessed  them  both  together.  On  the 
contrary  it  constantly  represents  them  as  quite  distinct,  and  in- 
forms us,  (cap,  6.)  that  the  abbey  was  far  more  wealthy  than  the 
see.  Nor  had  Butler  any  reason  fot  supposing,  that  it  was  upon 
the  death  of  the  bishop  that  Laurence  was  chosen  abbot ;  and 
probably  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  said  death  and 
Laurence's  promotion  to  the  abbacy.  Next  comes  a  great  mistake 
in  Butler's  imagining,  that  the  bishop,  after  whose  death  Laurence 
shunned  the  episcopal  dignity,  was  the  same  as  the  one,  by  whom 
he  had  been  instructed,  and  after  whose  death  he  became  abbot ; 
as  if  the  appointment  to  the  abbacy  and  the  offer  of  the  bishopric 
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hid  taken  place  at  the  same  time.  Laurence  was,  as  will  be  soon 
seen,  abbot  forfour  years  befinre  he  refused  to  accept  of  the  see, 
tliat  became  vacant  at  the  end  of  them  by  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
who  consequently  was  not  the  one,  who  had  been  his  master,  but 
hk  successor. 

(5S)  I  do  not  know  why  Butler  has  four  months  instead  of  four 
years  J  for  in  Messingham's  edition  of  the  Latin  Life  four  years 
are  mentk>ned  in  cap.  6.  and  cap.  9.- 

(54*)  Vii.  S.  L*  cap.  10.  Laurence  leas  then  only  29  years  old, 
having  been  a{^inted  abbot  at  the  age  of  25.  That  foul- 
mo'uthed  liar  Ledwich  gives,  (Antiq.  S^c,  p.  48.)  as  the  reason  d 
Laurence  not  having  accepted  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch,  that 
^<  his  ambition  aspired  to  an  higher  dignity — the  pall  and  the  see 
**  of  DuUin,  and  he  soon  attained  them."  But  he  did  not  soon 
attain  them ;  for  some  years  intervened  before  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  What  idea  could  he  have  had  at  that  time 
of  his  ever  being  chosen  to  govern  the  Panish  city  of  Dublin,  he 
a  Tuathal,  an  O'Toole  ?  It  is  as  clear  as  day  light  that,  instead  of 
having  an  eye  to  that  situation,  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  it,  the 
proposal  relative  to  it  having  come,  without  his  knowledge,  from 
the  electors  of  Dublin.  The  &ct  is,  that  Laurence  did  not  wish  to 
be  a  bishop  ^  all.  Many  a  conscientious  man  may  agree  to  being 
made  abbo^;  but  holy  men  do  not  aspire  to  bishoprics.  Harris 
was  much  more  honest,  who  says,  f  Archbishops  of  Dublin  at 
Laurence)  that  **  he  could  not  have  the  opportunities  of  exerting 
his  strong  disposition  to  charitv,  when  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  as  he 
had  when  abbot ;  because  the  revenues  of  th«  bishopric  were  in- 
finitely inferior  to  those  of  the  abbacy.'^  The  bishop,  in  whose 
stead  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  Laurence,  was,  I  am  sure,  Gilla 
na-Naomh,  mentioned  above  Not.  50.  In  what  year  he  died  I  do 
not  find ;  bii^t  it  must  have  been  between  11 52  and  1161.  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Gregory  of  Dublin. 

(55)  Butter  is  wrong  in  stating  that  St*  Laurence  was. only 
thirty  years  of  age  about  the  time  of  Gregory's  death.  This  can- 
not  agree  with  the  Latin  life,  which  states  (cap.  10.)  that  a  no  short 
time,  non  breve  temptUy  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Laurence's  ' 
refusing  the  see  of  Glendaloch  and  that  of  \hh  death  of  Gregory. 
Now  Laurence  was  29  years  old  when  he  made  that  refusal,  and 
in  Butler's  hypothesis  only  one  year  would  have  passed  between  it 
VOX.  IV.  N 
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and  flaid  deaUit  3ut  surdy  .so -»hort  a  gpaoe  would  not  h%Ye  beai 
cimed  a  nen  breve  te^pu&i  91^:  bow  cpiM^  |he  anther  of  said  Life 
liave.said  (^a;>*  33.)  that  hedled  foU  of  dayB^  f^enus.dierunij  if  he 
wa3  only  about  thirty  when  he  becao^ie  archbishop  of  Dublin  ?  For 
in  this  case  he  would  not  have  outlived  the  ^age  of  6fty,  whereas 
his  incumbency^  began  in  1162;,  |uid  he  died  in.. 11 80^..  Accord- 
ingly Harris  wa9  right  fib,)  in  reckoj^ng-eome  yetts  belween  his 
refusal  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch  and  th^.d^ath  of  Gii^iy. 

§.  VIII.  In  the  same  ye^r  1162  Gelasius*  of  Ar- 
magh held  a  synod  at  Ciane  JB  the  now  countjr  of 
Kilaare,  which  was  attended  by  S6  bishops,  many^ 
abbots,  and  other  clergymen.  After  enacting  seve« 
ral  decrees  relative  to  Church  discipline  and  .mo* 
rals,  it  was  ordered,  with  the  unanimous;  consent  of 
the- ^y nod,  that  for  the  future  no  >x)ne  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  Ferrleghinnf  that  is,  a  professor  or  teacher 
of  theology,  in  any  church  in  Ireland,  unless  he  bad 
previously  studied  for  some  time  at  Armagh*  (56) 
When  returned  to. hi^  diocese  Gelasius  did  not  re- 
main idle,  but  immediately  made  a  visitation  of  it, 
exerting  hims€|lf  mo^st  8tren\iously  to  correct  what- 
ever abuses  fell  in  his  way.  (57)  To  said  year  1 162 
is  assigned  the  death  of  Cathasac  a  scholastic  of 
Derry«  (58)  As  soon  as  St.  Laurence  was  placed  on 
the.  see  of  Dublin,  I)ermot  MacrMurrogh,  king  of 
Leip^ster,  forced  uppn  the  monks  of.  JGrlendalpi^  a 
qertain  person  as  their  abbots  in  opposition  to  the 
rjDclamations  and  ancient  privilege  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  who  used  to  elect  the  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery^ But  he  was : afterwards  . put ' outi  and  in. his 
stead  was  appointed  Thomas,  a  nephew  of  the  saint, 
and  an  excellent  and  learned  young  man.  (59) 
Meanwhile  Sti  Laurenpe  was  busily  employed  in  at- 
tending to  the  governmeiit;  of  his  diocese,  being  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  the  regular  and  constant  cele- 
bx^tibn,of  the  Church  offices.  Not  long  after  Ms 
aqcessumlie  induced  the  Canons  of  Christ-church, 
who  were  until  then  Secular  canons,  to  become 
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Canons  Regular  of  the  congi'egation  of  Aroasla. 
(60)  He  himself  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  which 
he  used  to  wear  under  his  pontifical  dress  over  a 
hair  shirt,  and  observed  its  rules  as  much  as  he 
could,  observing  silence  at  the  stated  hours,  and 
almost  always  attending  along  with  them  at  the 
midnight  offices,  after  which  he  often  remained 
alone  in  the  church,  praying  and  singing  psalms 
until  day  light,  when  he  used  to  take  a  round  in  the 
church-yard  or  cemetery,  chaunting  the  prayers  for 
the  faithful  departed.  Whenever  it  wa^  in  his 
power,  he  ate  with  the  Canons  in  the  refectory, 
practising,  however,  austerities,  which  their  rule 
did  not  require  ;  for  he  always  abstained  from  flesh- 
meat,  and  on  Fridays  either  took  nothing  at  all,  or, 
at  most^  some  bread  and  water.-  Yet  occasionally  he 
entertained  rich  and  respectable  persons,  treating 
them  sumptuously,  while  he  contrived  to  touch  the 
poorest  sort  of  food,  and,  instead  of  wine,  to  drink 
wine  and  water,  so  much  diluted  that  it  had  merely 
the  colour  of  wine.  And  as  to  the  poor  there  were 
no  bounds  to  his  charity.  Among  his  other  acts  of 
beneficence  he  took  care  to  see  fed  in  his  presence  a 
certain  number  of  them  every  day,  sometimes  sixty 
or  forty,  and  never  fewer  than  thirty.  He  delighted 
in  retiring  now  and  then  to  Glendalpch,  and  used  to 
spend  some  time,  even  to  the  number  of  forty  days, 
in  an  adjoining  cave,  famous  for  the  memory  of  St. 
Coemhgen  or  Kevin,  in  fasting,  praying  and  con- 
templation. (61) 

(56)  Thus  the  Life  of  Gelasins,  cap.  23.  and  the  4  Masters  ap. 
TV.  Th,  p,  309.  But,  according  to  certain  anonymous  annals» 
quoted  by  Harris,  (Bishops  at  Gelasius)  the  decree  was,  as  he  ex* 
plains  it,  that  they  should  have  been  Jbsteredy  or  else  adopted  hy 
Armagh.  As  to  fostered  it  means  that  they  must  have  studied  at 
Armagh,  conformably  to  the  phrase  atumnus,  which  is  used  for  a 
student  in  a  university  or  college ;  thus  ex.  c.  alumntis  universitatis 
Parisiemis  signifies  a  student  of  the  umversity  of  Paris.    But  the 
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words,  adopted  hy  Armagh^  indicate  a  class  of  persons,  who  bad 
not  actually  studied  there,  but  who  should  be  approved  of  by,  to 
use  a  modem  technical  tenn,  the  faculty  of  Armagh,  and  autho- 
rized by  it  to  teach  theology  publicly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
our  times  d^rees  and  diplomas  are  taken  out  at  universities,  and 
in  many  of  them  are  granted,  after  previous  examination,  io  per- 
sons, who  had  studied  elsewhere.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
decree  of  Clane  did  not  require,  that  all  those,  who  might  after- 
wards be  appointed  public  professors  of  theology,  should  have  ac- 
tually ^udied  at  Armagh,  and  that  it  wias  sufficient  that,  on  their 
capability  being  ascertained,  they  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
president  and  doctors  of  that  distinguished  school.  It  is  difficult 
to  think,  that,  while  there  were  several  ot^er  great  schools  in  Ire- 
land, ex,  c,  Lismore,  Clonmacnois,  Clonard,  &c.  persons  x)f  as- 
piring genius,  bent  on  improving  themselves  in  theology,  would 
have  been  forced  to  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  Armagh 
to  prosecute  their  studies  there.  It  was  a  sufficiently  high  compli- 
ment to  its  school  or  university  to  grant  it  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  approving  of  and  authorizing  persons  to  become  public  teachers. 
The  decree,  understood  in  thi^  manner,  was  a  very  wise  one,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  uphold  uniformity  of  doctrine. 

(57)  Life,  &c.  cap.  25.  (58)  Tr.  Th.  p.  632. 

(59)  f^ita  S,  S.  cap.  16.  The  time,  at  which  Thomas  became 
abbot  of  Glendaloch,  is  not  marked ;  but,  Archdall  (at  Glendaloch) 
assigns  it  \o  A,D.\  162.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  appears  not  only 
from  the  Life  now  referred  to,  bvit  likewise  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  or  about  1166  the  abbot  t)f  Glendaloch  was  Benignus, 
whose  name  is  signed  ;to  the  foundation  charter  granted  at  that 
time  to  the  priory  of  All  Saints  near  Dublin.  (See  Harris,  Bishops'^ 
p.  375.)  Benignus  was  undoubtedly  the  abbot  forced  upon  the 
monks  by  king  Dermot.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Thomas  was 
abbot  prior  to  Benignus ;  for  it  is  plain  from  said  Life,  that  Thomas 
held  the  abbacy  for  several  years ;  and  consequently  he  must  be 
placed  after  Benignus.  Archdall  {ih.)  has  a  strange  statement,  re- 
lative to  that  abbey,  expressed  in  these  words;  "  A^  1173.  Earl 
Richard,  king  Edward's  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  granted  to  Thomas, 
his  clerk,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch,  and  the  lands,** 
&c.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  king  Edward  at  that  time. 
By  Earl   Richard,   Archdall   must  have  meant  Strongbow;  but 
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how  will  thid  Bigtee  with  his  telliii{p  us  immediateljr  after,  that  the 
English  adventurers  plundered  Glendaloch  in  1176  ?  Which  shows^ 
that  it  did  not  belong  ta  any  Englishman  at  that  period.    Dr  Led-^ 
wich,  quoting  the  Black  book  of  IXdbHn,  gives  (/4n/i^.  Sfc  p.  48.) 
8  more  minute  account  of  this  pretended  transactioir.     He  says, 
that  ^*  in  117^  Richard  Strongbow — granted  to  Thomas,  nephew 
of  Laurence  OToole,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch/'* 
and  that  the  charter  was  signed  by  Eva^  wife^  of  Strongbow,  and 
other  witnesses.    If  the  Black  book  contains  what  he  states,  it 
eontains  a  fbrgeiy.    Thomas^  the  nephew,  &c.  did  not  get  that 
abbey  from  Strongbow,  but,  as  expressly  mentioned  in  the  above 
quoted  Life  floe,  cU.J  from  the  cleigy  and  people  of  Glendaloch. 
The  Dr.  himself  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  deed 
marked  Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  incumbency  began  in 
1228.     He  woidd  fain  change  Luke  into  Laurence f  that  is,  St. 
Laurence  OToole.    But  the  truth  is;  that  tliis  was  a  grant  not  of 
Richard  Strongbow,  but  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  who  was  chief  go- 
vernor of  Ireland  in  1227  and  1228.  (See  in  Ware'is  and  Harris's 
Antiq.  the  Table  offihe  Chief  Governors^  S^c.  of  Ireland.)    The 
feet  is  thusrelated  by  Archdall  fib  J;  "  A.  1228.     Earl  Richard,, 
•*  king  Henry  IIL's  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  granted  to  Thomas, 
•*  his  clerk,  the  abbey  and  parsonage  of  Glendaloch,  together  with 
^  all  its  appurtenances,  lands,  and  dignities,  situate  within  and 
**  without  the  city  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms."    The  deed' is  ii>' 
Harris's  MS.  Collectanea  at  A.  D.  1228,  copied  from^  the  Black 
book  of  Dublin,  Lib.  nig.  Archiep.  Dublin,  f  ok.  92,  the  very  leaf, 
to  which  Ledwich  refers.    It  mentions  the  numerous  lands*  &c. 
&C.  and  privil^es  belonging  to  the  abbey,  according  as  king  Der- 
mot  had  testified,  **  sicut  in  verbo  veritatis  Diermicius  rex  tes- 
iatus  est.**    Richard  is  called  simply  Count  without  any  addition 
indicating,  that  he  was  the  same  as  Strongbow.    Thomas  is  called 
his  beloved  and'  spiritual  clerk,  without  the  least  hint,  that  he  was 
the  nephew  of  Laurence  O'Toole.    The  names  of  the  witnesses 
are  Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  countess  Eva,  Walter  deRi- 
dell,  Meiler  son  of  Henry,  and  Nicholas  a  clerk.    The  Dr.  makes 
Eva  the  same  as  the  wife  of  Strongbow ;  but  there  was  another 
Eva,  her  grand-daughter,  and  daughter  of  William  Marshal  earl  of 
Pembroke.    I  do  not  find  in  Harris  any  grant  made  in  1173  by 
Strongbow,  relative  to  Glendakx:h.    It  is  plain,  notwithstanding 
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Archdairs  mistake^  to  which  Ledwich  added  circumstaoceB  of  his 
own,  that  the  grant  to  the  derk  Thomas  was  by  Richard  de  Burgo 
in  1228.  In  Strongbow's  days  the  English  were  not  in  possession 
of  Glendaloch. 

(60)  lb,  cap.  11.  The  abbey  of  Aroasia  in  the  diocese  of  Anas 
had  been  founded  eighty  years  prior  to  these  times.  (Fleury,  JL- 
63,  §.  25.) 

(61)  lb.  cap.  12.  down  to  17. 

§.  IX.  A  cathedral  was  erected  at  Deny  in  the 
year  1164  by  the  new  bishop  of  that  see,  Flathbert 
O'Brolchan,   (62)  with  the  assistance  of  Maurice 
or  Murtogh  Mac-Laughlin,   king  of  Ireland.  (63) 
Between  this  king  and  Eochad  king  of  Ulidia,  son 
of  Dunslevi,  a  great  contention  had  broke  out,  and 
Eochad  in  revenge  for  some  injuries,  which  be  al- 
leged to  have  received  from   Murtogh,  plundered 
and  laid  waste  Dalrieda,  and  some  other  tracts  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Murtogh,  who 
incensed  by  these  proceedings  marched  with  a  great 
army  into  Ulidia,  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  every 
thing,  except  ^he  churches,  declared   Eochad  de- 
spoiled of  bis  kingdom,  and  carrying  off  the  nobles 
of  Ulidia  returned   to   Armagh,     While  he   was 
there,  Donagh  O'Kervaill,  prince  of  Ergall,   and 
Eochad  himself,  waited  upon  him,  and  together  with 
Gelasius  the  primate  and  the  clergy  of  Ulster  suppli- 
cated for  the  pardon  of  Eochad.     At  length  it  was 
obtained  in  1165,  Eochad  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, and  the  Ulidian  nobles,  on  giving  up   their 
children  as  hostages  to  Mac-Laughlin,  were  allowed 
to  retura  home.     But  this  agreement  did  not  last 
long  ;  for  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  some  false  re- 
poits,  as  if  Eochad  had  violated  the  treaty,  Mac- 
Laughlin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  got  his  eyes  put  out. 
Gelasius  was  sorely  af&icted  at  this  outrage,  and  sen 
veral  princes  were  highly  incensed,  particularly  Do-' 
nogh  O'Kervaill  of  ErgaU»  who  raising  an  .army, 
and  being  joined  by  the  forces  of  Hy-Briun  and 
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Conniacne,    attacked  with  superior  nombers  -Mac- 
Laughlin  at  Letter-luin,  who,  after  haviiig  lost  mafiy 
of  his  nobles,  fell  himself  in  the  field,  A.  D,  \  l66, 
(64)     In  the  same  year  Gelasius  met  with  another 
cause  of  grief,  the  dreadful  confla^ation  of  Armagh, 
which  consumed  the  far  greatest  -pdrt  of  the  city, 
and  almost  all  the  churches  except  that  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  (65)     It  is  ver^  singular,  that  a  niim- 
her  of  towns  and  places,  distinguished' in  our 'eccle- 
siastical history,  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  these 
times.     Thus  Emly  was  burnt  in  1162 ;  Glendd- 
foch  in  1163  ;  Clonfert,  Clonmacnois,  Louth,  Tiiara, 
and  Tomgrany  in  fl6i;  Ferns  *  in  1  I6tf,  and  again 
in  1166,  by  order  of  the  king  Dermod  Mat-'Mo- 
rogh,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Conna- 
cians.     In  said  year  also  Louth   was  burnt  agaitf. 
(66)     And  yet  I  do  not  find  any  of  these  conflagra- 
tions attributed  to  the  violence  of  contendihg  par- 
ties, or  to  malicious  or  voluntary  motives,  except  the 
second  one  of  Fern^..     The  death  of  Moelipsa  0*La- 
genan,  bishop  of  Emly,  is  marked  at  A.  1163  ;   Do- 
nogh  O'Brian,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  at  ^.  1165 ;  (67) 
and  that  of  Gilla  Mac-Aiblen>  bishop  of  Clonfert,  at 
1166.  (68)  . 

(62)  See  above  J.  5. 

(63)  Ware,  Bishops  of  Derryy  and  Harris,  (i4.  at  Flathbert 
O'Brolcan)  who  mentions,  that  in  the  anonymous  annals  the  king 
is  called  on  this- occasion  Murtogh'0*Neil.  But,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, this  king  was  also  an  O'Neill  although  he  has  been  often 
called  ffLaughlin  or  Mac-Lnughlin  fvom  his  grandfather  Domnald 
Mac-Laughlin,  whoVas  likewise  an'  O^Neill.  fSee  Chap,  xxi^*^ 

(64)  Life  of  Gelasius,  capp.  25*26.  Lettlr-luin  is  there  said  to 
be  in  a  wild  tract  or  forest  called  Fibdk'Htia-nechach  in  Ulster, 
fliat  is,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  some^ere  near  Iiough-Neagh. 
Hy-briuin  was  probably  that  of  Breifhe  (now  Cavart  and  Lettrim) 
and  Coiuxiacne  ttie  adjoining  one  of  Leitrini.  (See  Harris,  Anti^* 
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ch.  7.)  They^bdoQged  to  O'Ruarc^  who  was  hostile  to  the  king 
Murtogh  MaoLaughliiu 

{65)  Life,  &C.  cap.  26.  It  is  odd,  that  Colgan  in  Tr.  Th.  p. 
309.  assigns  this  great  fire  to  ^4.  1167,  although  he  quotes  said 
Life,  which  has  it  at  1166* 

{66)  See  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  For  the  second  burning  of  Ferns 

see  AA.  SS.  p.  223. 

(67)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Emli/  and  Killaloe.  Harris  adds,  that 
tlys  Annals  of  InnisMen  place  Maeliosa's  death  in  1 164,  and  that 
other  Irish  annals  assign  to  the  same  year  that  also  of  Donogh 
O'&ian. 

(68)  Ware,  ib.  at  Clonfert.  He  has  this  bishc^  erroneously 
also  at  Ardfert,  and,  I  believe,  for  no  other  reason  except  that 
he  found  him  called  comorban  of  Brendan.  For,  as  Harris  ob« 
serves^  (addition  ib.)  he  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Innis* 
fellen;  GiUa-nem-Aiblen  O'Hannicada^  comorban  of  Brendan. 
But,  although  the  church  of  Ardfert  was  dedicated  to  St  Bren- 
dan, who  was  a  Kerry  man,  yet  the  title  comorban  of  Brendan^ 
constantly  means  the  bishop  of  Clonfert. 

§•  X.  On  the  death  of  Murtogh  Mac-Laughlin 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  O'Conor,  revived,  and 
Roderic,  the  son  of  Turlogh,  and  king  of  Connaught, 
marched  to  Dublin,  where  he  engaged  the  inhabit- 
ants in  his  cause,  and,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
them,  proceeded  to  Ulster  and  was  there  submitted 
to  by  the  chieftains  of  the  province.  Returning 
thence,  and  having  among  his  auxiliaries  Tieman 
0*Ruarc,  prince  of  Breffiiy,  he  overran  Leinster, 
was  recognized  as  their  chief  superior  by  the  lords 
and  nobles,  and  deposed  the  profligate  and  tyranni- 
cal king  of  Leinster,  Dermod  Mac-Murchard  or 
Mac-Morogh,  another  of  his  family  being  substituted 
in  his  place.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  dethrone- 
ment was  not,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  his  having  se- 
duced and  taken  away  Dearbbfhorguill  or  Dervoreal, 
daughter  of  Murchad  or  Murtogh  0*Melaghlin,  kmg 
of  Meath,  and'  wife  of  Tieman  O'Ruarc.  This 
crime  had  been  committed  several  years  before,  and 
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as  far  back  as  A.  1 153|  (69)  at  a  time  when  O'Ruarc 
had  been  dispossessed  of  his  territories  by  Connaught 
and  Leinster  princes.     As  to  the  circumstances  con  - 
nected  with  this  vile  business,  or  how  far  the  lady 
was  culpable,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire ;  and  I 
will  only  observe,  that  the  wicked  Dermod  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  O'Ruarc's  distressed 
situation  for  gaining  his  infamous  end.     O'Ruarc  on 
being  informed  of  it  was  greatly  provoked,  and,  hav- 
ing contrived  to  get  into  favour  with  Turlogh  O*  Co- 
nor, then  king  of  Ireland,  applied  to  him  for  re* 
dress,  who  marching  with  an  army  into  Leinster, 
rescued  Dervorgal  from  Dermod's  filthy  embraces  in 
the  year  1154,  and  gave  her  up  to  her  relatives  in 
Meath.     Thenceforth,  in  atonement  for  her  follies, 
she  distinguished  herself  by  pious  donations,  and  we 
have  seeti  her  making  some  considerable  ones  in  1 157 
to  the  church  of  Mellifont.  (70)     On  the  death  of 
Turlogh  O' Conor  in  1156,    and  the  accession  of 
Murtogh  Mac-Laughlin  to  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
Dermod  attached  himself  to  the  new  king,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  harassing  O'Ruarc.     But  the  death 
of  Mac-Laughlin  in  11 66  was  fatal  to  him,  and  the 
day  of  retribution  came  at  length  for  this  bad  man, 
when  O'Ruarc,    supported  by   Roderic   O* Conor, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him 
in  1167,  the  year  in  which  he  wks  deposed.     As  he 
was  hated  almost  by  every  one  both  in  Leinster  and 
elsewhere,  (71)  he  became  for  some  time  an  outcast 
and  a  vagabond.  (72)     Yet  Dermod  had  founded 
religious  houses.     The  oldest  of  them,  that  I  meet 
with,  was  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Hogges  (73) 
near  Dublin,  as  the  city  then  stood,  and  near  where 
the  present  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  situated.     He 
founded  it  about  1146  for  nuns  following  the  rule  of 
St.   Augustin  according  to  the  order  of  Aroasia. 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  St.  Malachy 
of  Arm^h,  are  said  to  have  directed  the  building, 
and  to  have  been  benefactors  to  this  nunnery.    In 
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1151  Dermot  subjected  to  it,  as  cells,  tw<)  other  nun- 
neries, apparently  of  his  own  foundation,  Kilelehih 
or  Kilcleeheen  alias  De  Bello  portu^  in  the  now 
rounty  of  Kilkenny,  near  the  Suir  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Waterford,  and  Athaddy  somewhere  in  the 
now  county  of  Carlow*  (74)  \n  the  same  year  1151 
he  erected  and  endowed  the  aUtey  De  Valle  salutis^ 
that  is,  of  Baltingias,  for  Cistercian  monks.  (75) 
Next»  he  founded  and  richly  endowed  a  monastery 
for  Augustin  Csuaons  at  Ferns,  his  usual  residence, 
in  probably  either  II60  or  1 16 J.  (76)  Dermod's 
last  foundation  was  the  priory  of  All  Saints  on  Hog- 
gin<>green,  now  called  College-green,  then  outside 
Dublin,  and  on  that  part  of  it  where  Trinity  college 
stands*  He  established  it  either  a  short  time  before 
or  in  the  early  part  of  II66  for  Aroasian  Canons, 
and  made  over  to  Edan  O'Killedy,  bishop  of  Louth 
OF  Clogher,  for  its  use  the  lands  of  mllidubgail, 
(Balldoyle)  &c.  (77) 

(69)  Gerald  Bany,-^  usually  called  Giraldus  Cambrensis^  at- 
tributes (Hibemia  expugnata,  Z.  1.  cap.  1.)  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  Rodaic  O'Conor,  &c.  on  Dennod  to  his  having  taken 
away  0'Ruarc*s  wife^  as  if  only  a  .very  tiiott  thtie  had  intervened 
between  these  transactions.  Keadng  has  the  same  mistake,  {Book 
2.  p.  105.  Dublin  ed»  A,  1723)  which  he  seems  to  have  copied 
from  Giraldus,  ancl  introduces  O'Ruarc  ^plying  to  Roderic,  when 
king  of  Ireland,  for  redress  for  the  injury  done  him.  But  O'Ruarc's 
wife  had  been  taken  out  of  Dermod^&hands  s^eral  years  before 
Rodeiic  became  king  of  Ireland,  and  about  two  years  before  he 
was  even  king  of  Connaught.  Leland,  who  treats  this  matter  with 
greatjpier^icuity,  (HUtory  of  Ireland^  Book  1.  cA.  1.)  has  ably 
refuted' the  positi(»i  oif  Giraldus. 

(70)  Above  f .  4i 

X?l )  Giraldu9y  though  partial  to  the  consequences  oct^oned  h^ 

Dermod'6  proceedings,  yet  gives  hiih.  the  following  character  (Hih* 

exp*^L»l.€ap,  6.);  ^^NohUiUm  oppressor,  kumiUum  €¥ector,  in-^ 

Jesttts  suis,'  e^ostis  <tUenis,    Mantes  onmiumconira ipsumy  ei ips^ 

contrarius  omnu^* 

(72)  See  more  on  these  subjects  in  Leiand,  Book  \.  ch,\* 
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(73)  It  has  been  observed,  I  think  jusdy,  as  very  probable, 
that  Hoggis  was  not  originally  the  name  of  th^ispot^  but  that  it 
signified  virgins f  through  an  English  corruption  of.  the  Irish  ivocd 
Ogh  a  virgin,  So  that  St.  Mary  de  Hoggis  was  the  same  as  Sf. 
Mary  of  the  virgins, 

(74)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap^  26*. at  Duhlin  and  cowOits  of  KH^ 
kenny  and  Carlotit ;  also  Archdall  at  Dublin  (St.  Mary  de 
Hoggis) f  KUdeeheeny  and  Athaddy,  I  do  not  find  is  what 
part  of  the  county  of  Carlow  Athaddy  was  situated. 

(75)  Some  have  assigned  this  abbey  to  1 14*8,  as  Ware  states 
(ib,  at  County  of  fVickloto) ;  bat  Uie  Annals  of  Maiy'&  abbey,  it- 
self a  Cistercian  house,  place  its  foundaticm  in  1 15 1 »  Said  annals 
aie  not  apt  to  be  wrong  in  making  the .  Cisterdan  estabMuaents 
later  than  they  really  were. 

(76)  Ware  (Of.  at  County  of  Wexford)  and  Harris  {Monast.) 
say,  that  this  monasteiy  wasfi)Unded  about  1158.  On  the  other 
hand  Archdall,  (at  Ferns)  assign  it  to  afler  1 166.  Both  these  caleu* 
latkms  are  wrong ;  the  former,  because  we  find  among  the  witnesses 
to  Dermod*s  deed  of  foundation  Malachy,  bishop  of  Kildare.  Kow 
this  Malachy,  who  is  sumamed  O'Brin  or  ffBim^  was  not  bishop 
there  in  1158 ;  for  he  succeeded  Fihn  Mac-Kienan,  who  died  in 
1160.  (Above  J.  5*)  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  -  that  Hnn  had  re- 
signed his  see  some  time  before  his  death.  (Compare  with  Not. 
34.)  Should  tills  be  admitted,  I  miset  with  nothing  to  set  aside 
Ware's  date.  At  any  rate  the  foundation  could  not  have  been 
later  than  1161,  whereas  another  of  the  witnesses  was  St^  Lau- 
rence OToole,  while  still  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  consequently  before 
1162.     And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  error  ^f  Archdall*s 

..calculation.  Or  who  will  imagine,'  that  Dermod  was  engaged  after 
1166  in  founding  monasteries?  Besides  it  is  well  known,  that  for 
some  time  after  his  dethronement  in  1 167  he  was  concealed  in  that 
same  house  of  Augustin  canons,  in  which  he  was  received  as 
having  been  the  founder  of  it.  (See  Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland  at 
^.  D.  1167 )  The  foundation  charter  of  this  monastery  may  be 
seen  in  the  Monastican  AngL  Vol.  2.  p.  1040. 

(77)  The  charter  for  the  foundation  of  this  prioiy  is  in  Harris 
MS.  CdUectanea  in^  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society.  It  is 
signed,  among  others,  by  Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Ware 

■ 

{Antiq.  cap.26.  at  Dublin)  and  Harris  {Monast.)  marie  thSfr house 
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at  1166;  but,  if  this  date  be  correct,  I  think/ it  must  have  been 
in  the  earlj  part  of  said  year,  and  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  king  Murtogh  Mac-Loughlin,  Dermod  become  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  Roderic  Q'Conor  and  O'Ruarc.  Edan, 
bishop  of  Clogher,  is  in  that  deed  called  Dermod's  confessor.  This 
was,  I  believe,  owing  to  Dermod  having,  in  his  visits  to  M ac- 
Laughlin,  occasionally  met  with  Edaa  and  confessed  to  him ;  but 
k  is  more  than  iNx>babIe,  that  this  intercourse  ceased  with  Mac- 
Laughlin's  death. 

§.  XI.  Roderic  O* Conor,  having  arranged  mat- 
ters in  Leinster,  went  to  Munster,  where  he  made 
some  regulations,  being  by  this  time  recognized  as 
king  of  all  Ireland.  He  then  returned  to  Meath, 
and  held  in  the  same  year  1 167  a  great  convention  at 
Athboy,  whidi  was  attended  by  the  primate  Gela- 
sius,  St.  Laurence  O' Toole,  Cadla  O^Dubhtaigh, 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  many  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal clergy ;  as  also  by  Eochad  O'Dunslevi,  king  of 
Ulidia,  Dermod  O'Mefaghlin,  king  of  Meath, 
Tiernan  O'Ruairc,  prince  of  Bretfney,  Donogh 
O'Kervaill,  prince  of  Ergall,  Reginald,  prince  or 
chief  of  Dublin,  Donogh  0*Foelain,  prince  of 
the  Desii,  together  with  many  noblemen  and  13,000 
horsemen.  In  this  convention  several  decrees  were 
made  or  renewed  relative  to  the  political  state  of  the 
country  and  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  (78)  After- 
wards the  king  Roderic  compelled  the  people  of  Hy- 
falgia  (the  ancient  Offaly  in  Leinster)  to  restore  the 
cattle  and  other  property,  which  they  had  taken  from 
t|ie  tenantry  of  Gelasius.  (79)  At  the  same  year  is^ 
markedithe  death  of  a  very  distinguished  holy  priest 
of  Armagh,  Moel- Michael  O'Dothecain  (80)  and 
likewise  that  of  O*  Flanagan,  bishop  of  Cloyne.  (81) 
Flanachan  0'Dubhai>  bishop  of  Elphin,  died  in 
1168,  and  was  succeeded  by  Moeliosa  0*Connach- 
tain,  who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Xells,  under 
the  title  of  bishop  of  East  Connaught.  (82) 

Dermod  Mac-Morogh,  bent  on  recovering   bis 
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kingdom,  -and  not  caring  by  what  means,  set  out  foF 
England  with  60  followers  in  11(58,  and  arrived  at 
Bristol.  Being  there  informed,  that  Henry  II.  was 
in  Aquitaine,  he  sailed  for  that  country,  and  when 
introduced  to  him,  offered  himself  as  nis  vassal  and 
plteed  his  kingdom,  in  case  he  should  be  reinstated 
m  it,  under  his  supreme  dominion.  Henry  prO'* 
mised  to  assist  him,  but  not  being;  then  able  to  suc- 
cour him  with  any  considerable  force  gave  him  a 
letter  patent  directed  to  all  his  subjects,  English, 
Normans,  Welsh,  Scots,  &c.  encouraging^  and  in- 
viting them  to  help  him  towards  the  attainment  of 
his  object.  (83)  Thence  Dermod  returned  to  Bris- 
to  and  negociated  with  Richard,  surnamed  Strong- 
bow,  Earl  of  Chepstow  or  Strigul,  who  promised,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  send  him  assistance  in  the 
course  of  the  following  spring.  He  then  went  to 
Wales,  and  there  engaged  in  his  cause,  on  pledging 
himself  to  reward  them  amply,  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phens  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  both  Normans  and 
maternal  brothers.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, he  returnejd  to  Ireland  and  remained  during 
the  whole  winter  concealed  at  Ferns.  (84)  While 
waiting  for  his  Norman  auxiliaries,  he  was  near 
being  totally  ruined,  and  would  have  been  so,  had 
his  Irish  opponents  used  greater  circumspection.  (85) 

I 

(78)  Life  of  GeMiis,  cap.  27.  and  Tr.  Th  p.  310.    This  as- 

i  semblj  18  called  a  convention  of  the  clergy  and  princes  of  Leth- 

cuin,  or  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  principally  so. 
For  the  only  person  from  the  South,  who  is  mentioned  as  present 
at  it,  was  Donogh  OToelain. 

(79)  Ih.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  see  of  Armagh  possessed 
lands  in  Leinster. 

(80)  Tr.  Th.  p.  309.  (81)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Clot/ne. 
(82)  Ware,  ib.  at  Elphin.    To  what  I  have  said  elsewhere 

(Not.  106.  to  Chap,  xxvii.)  concerning  Flanachan  and  Moeltosa^ 
I  their  sees,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Moeliosa  having  been  only  a  co- 

i  adjutor  to  him  until  his  deatfi,  I  may  here  add  that  it  is  probable, 
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tli^MQe¥Q«»,h«lbQfn  bial^p  of  RpscomiaQn,  while  Flanadmn 
was  bishop,  of  Elphip,  apd  thaf  the.  union  between  the  two  sees 
did  not  tak^  [dace  until,  af^r  Fkmwhan's  death,  Hoeliosa  became 
bisbop  also  (^  ^Uhi  aS^er  which  the  united  sees  went  under  one 
noBxe  either  of  jE^/n  or  Roscommon,  Should  it  be  objected^ 
that  tbe7  mvst  have  beea  united' before  the  council  of  Kells,  be- 
cause itDSGoromon,  wjth  the  omission  of  Elphin,  is  red&oned 
among  the,  suffiraganfiees  si^posed  to  hasr^e  been  constituted  by 
that  caundl,  I  .answer,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  that  the 
list  of  Cencius  Camerarius  (of  which  ib.)  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  dsawn  up  by  the  council*  Y^  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
upon  this  ];aatter ;  whereas  in  either  one  or  the  other  supposition  it 
can  be  easily  deared  up. 

(83)  Giraldus  .Can:ibr.  Hib.  expugn.  L.  1.  cap.  I.  Henry's  let* 
ter  is  as  follows ;  ^<  Henricus,  rex  Angliae,  dux,  &c.  Universis 
fidelibussuis  AngHs,  Normannis,  Gualensibus,  et  Scot^,  cunctis- 
que  nationibus  suae  ditioni  subditis,^  salutem— Cum  praesentes  ad 
vos  lilierae  pervenerint,   noveritis  nos  Dermitium  Lageniensium 

w 

prindpemin  gratiae  nostrae  et  benevolentiae  sinum  suscepisse* 
Unde  et  quisquis  ei  de  aQiplitudinis  nostrae  finibus,  tamquam  ho* 
mini  et  Jideli  nostro,  restitutionis  auxilium  impendere  voluerit,  se 
nostram  ad  hoc  tarn  gratiam  noverit  quam  licentiam  obttnere." 

(84). Ware,  Annals  of  Ireland,  Introduction.  According  to 
him  Detmod  returned  to  Ireland  in  1168 ;  but  Leland  (History, 
&C.  c^.  L)  says  in  1169. 

(85)  See  Leland)  i3. 

§.  XII.  lii  U69  Roderic  O' Conor  added  to  the 
salary  of  thie  chief  professor  of  Armagh  an  annual 
donation  of  ten  oxen,  and  by  a  deed,  which  he  pub- 
lished^ bound  his  siiocessors  to  continue  the  same,  oti 
condition  that  the  general  school  should  be  kej)t  tip 
both  for;  students  irom  all  parts  of  Ireland  and  for 
those  from  Scotland.  C86)  It  was  in  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  several  authors,  and  in  the  month  of  May, 
that  Fitz-Stepheii,  accompanied  by  Miler  Fitz- Henry, 
Milo-^Fitz-Davidj  Herveyde  Monte  Marisco  (M<)unt- 
Morres)  and  s[everal  other  horsemen  or  knights,  to- 
gether with  S60  soldiers  of  different  descriptions. 
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laaded  n^ar  Bannow^  in  the  now  county  of  Wex&r4f 
beipg  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Normans  that  made  an 
s^mpt  upon  any.  part  of  Ire|wf^2.(87)  On  the 
next  day  Maurice  de  Prendergast  arrived  with  an 
additional  number  of  troops,  and  the  whole  samy  wa9 
'soon  after  joined  by  Dermod  hipoself  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  of  his  best  Leinster  soldiers*  Th0 
united  body  then  marched  to  Wexford,  where  th^y 
met  with  a  very  sharp  resistance  from  the  Danish  in- 
habitants ;  but  not  long  after  the  town  waa  sur- 
rendered to  Dermod,  who,  according  to  promise^ 
made  it  over,  together  with  two  adjoining  cantreds, 
to  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald.  He  gave  also 
some  lands  to  Hervey  de  Mopite  Marisco.,  After 
this,  being  joined  by  many  Irjish  and  by  the  Wexford 
Danes,  they  advanced  into  Ossory,  whose  prince  was 
then  Donald  Mac-Gilla-Patric  (Fitzpatrick)  a  man 
very  obnoxious  to  Dermod.  They  were  repulsed  se- 
veral times  by  theOssorians,  who  would  in  the  end  have 
beaten  them  off,  had  they  not  imprudently  pursued 
them  into^  plain,  where  they  were  overpowered  by 
the  cavalry.  Two  hundred  heads  of  the  Ossorians 
were  laid  at  Derraod's  feet,  who  repeatedly  leaped 
with  savage  joy,  and  actually  bit  off  the  nose  and 
lip  of  one  of  them,  which  had  belonged  to  a  man, 
whom  he  particularly  hated.  Yet  this  beastly  prince 
was  at  length  obliged  to  make  peace  with  Dqn^ld 
and  the  Ossorians.  (88)  Meanwhile  Koderic  O'Cpnor^ 
being  joined  by  several  Irish  princes,  raised. a  great 
army  and  marched  into  I^einster,  but  finduig  Der- 
mod's  party,  which  many  of  the  Irish  had  already 
forsaken,  and  his .  foreign  auxiliaries  encamped  in  an 
almost  impregnable  position  not  far  from  Ferns*  did 
not  thiiiik,  it  prudent:  to  attack  theii)»  and  endc^> 
voured  ^ta  negociate  with  Fitz-Stephen  and  with 
Dermod  himself  for  the.  departure  of  the  strangers^ 
Qermod  seemed  willing  to  agree  to  Rodericks  pro- 
IM^s^.  qn.j^qdition  of  being  reinstated  in  the  kin^- 
do^ofit^ifister,  and  even  delivered  up  an  illegiti- 
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mate  son  of  his  as  a  hostage  to  remain  with  Roderic. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  at  Wex- 
ford, with  an  additional  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  broke 
his  word,  and  repaired  with  his  united  army  to  join 
him  in  that  town.  It  was  then  determined  to  march 
upon  Dublin,  the  environs  of  which  they  cruelly 
ravaged.  Dermod  was  soon  afber  under  the  neces- 
sity of  accommodating  matters  with  the .  citizens  of 
Dublin,  and  agreed  with  them  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  to  Hasculph,  their  Danish  prince, 
under  fealty  to  himself.  For  at  this  time  Roderic 
O'Conor  was  making  war  on  Donald  O'Brian,  usu- 
ally called  king  of  Limerick,  but  in  reality  king  of 
North  Munster,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Dermod,  and  had  entered  into  a  league  with  him, 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  which  he  was  at- 
tacked^ by  Roderic.  Dermod  then  sent  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  O^Brian, 
which,  united  with  his  forces,  forced  Roderic  to 
return  to  Connaught.  (89)  Thus,  while  the  infa- 
tuated Irish  were  fighting  among  themselves,  the 
common  enemy  was  making  his  way  towards  under- 
mining  them  all. 

(86)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  28.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  SIO.  Whether 
this  mode  of  contributiDg  to  the  emoluments  of  the  head  profes- 
sor was  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  money,  or  to  the  consideration  that 
pajmients  in  kind  are  less  variable  in  value  than  those  in  specie,  I 
am  not  able  to  tell. 

(87)  Ware,  Annals  &c.  at  Henri/  11.  ch.  1.  He  assigns  their 
arrival  to  A.  1169,  as  does  also  OTlaherty,  Ogi/gia.  Part.  iii. 
cap*  94.  and  MS.  note  to  TV.  Th.  p.  810.  Colgan  (ib.)  seems  to 
place  it  in  A.  1170,  although  in  the  dedication  of  the'  work  he 
quotes  the  Irish  ann$tls,  which  mark  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from 
England  in  Ireland  at  1169.  Leland,  having  placed  Dermod's  re- 
turn to  Ireland  in  1169,  (see  Not.  84*)  affixes  floe.  cit»)  the 
landing  of  Fitz  Stephen  to  the  following  year,  t.  c.  1170.  As 
I  am  not  writing  the  civil  histoiy  of  Ireland,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
a  controversy  on  this  subject ;  but  I  think  Ware's  and  0'FlaherCy*s 
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dates  more  correct,  and  will  follow  them.  I  musti  however,  add,  that 
also  Lord  Lyttleton  (History  of  king  Henry,  II.  Book  4.)  assigns 
the  arrival  of  Fitz-Stephens  to  A,  1169.  I  pass  by  Keating,  or  his 
wretched  translator,  who  (Book  2.  p.  107)  marks  it  at  1175. 
This  is  a  strange  blunder ;  for  afterwards  mention  is  made  of  1171 
and  1 172,  as  years  before  which  the  English  had  come  to  Ireland. 
Perhaps  it  is  fi  typographical  error. 

(88)  See  ^Giraldus,  Hib.  cxp.  Lyttleton,  and  Leland,  locc,  cUU   . 

(89)  Ware,  Annals  at  A^  1 169^  Lyttleton,  lac.cit.  &c.&c. , 

§.  xiiu  Dermodi  elated  by  his  success,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  become  idng  of  all  Ireland,  but  was  ad- 
vised to  wait  for  the  reinforcements,  which  Strong, 
bow  had  promised  to  send  him,  to  whom  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  very  pressing  letter,  urging. him  to  ful- 
fil his  promise.  After  some  time  Strongbow  dis- 
patched in  the  beginning  of  May,  A.  D.  II70, . 
Raymond  le  Grose  with  some  knights  and  archers, 
who  landed  on  the  Wexford^  coast  not  faf  fram  Wa- 
terford  under  a  rock  then  called  Dt^ndolfy  (9Q) 
where  they  fortified  themselves,  expecting  the  arrival 
of  Strongbow.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Her- 
vey  de  Monte  Marisco  an4  a  few  oth^r  knights. 
The  citizens  of  Waterford  thought  it  adviseable  to 
attack  them  before  their  numbers  should  be  increased^p 
and  being  joined  by  O'Faolain  of  the  Desies,  and 
O'Ryan  of  Idrone,  (91)  crossed  the  Suir,  and  in- 
vested their  fort,  which  they  entered,  on  which  9c- 
casion  some  desperate  fighting  ensued,  and  after  great 
loss  in  slain,  seventy  of  the  citizens  were  ^  made  pri- 
soners. These  were,  on  the  advice  and  instigation 
of  Hervey,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
valiant  Raymond,  most  cruelly  put  to  death  by  first 
breaking  their. limbs,  ar)d  then  throwing  them  head- 
long, into  the  sea.  (92)  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  1170,  Strongbow  hmded  near  Waterford  on  the 
23d  of  August,  with  j^bout  1200  men,  200  of  whom 
were  knijghts^  (93)  Without  waiting  for  a  junction 
with  Dermod's  foi^ces,  or  even  with  those  of  Ray* 
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mond,  which  were  still  in  the  fort,  he  attacked  Wa^ 
terford,  and,  though  twice  repulsed,  took  it  by  storm 
on  the  2dth.  The  inhabitants  were  dreadfully 
slaughtered,  and  on  his  taking  also  a  tower,  in  which, 
among  others,  were  Reginald  prince  of  the  Water- 
ford  Danes,  ,and  O'Faolain,  they  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  saved  through  the  intercession  of  Der- 
mod,  who  came  up  with  Fitz-Stephen  and  others  just 
after  the  victory.  Not  many  hours  afterwards  Eva, 
(94)  a  daughter  of  Dermod,  was,  according  to  a 
former  stipulation,  married  to  Strongbow,  and  they 
were  publicly  delared  heirs  to  king  Dermod.  But 
on  intelligence  being  received  that  Dublin  and  its 
governor  Hasculph  had  shaken  off  all  obedience  to 
Dermod,  he  and  Strongbow  hastened  to  march  to 
that  city,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Waterford.  Pro- 
ceeding by  mountainous  and  bye  ways  they  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  Dublin,  and  at  length,  owing  to 
the  bravery  of  Milo  de  Cogan  and  Raymond,  got 
possession  of  it ;  Hasculph  and  many  others  having 
escaped  to  ships  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  sailed  to 
the  Northward.  Before  the  taking  of  the  city  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole  had  been  negociating  with  the 
besiegers  for  good  terms  for  his  flock,  and  after  their 
entrance  exerted  himself  as  far  as  he  could  for  their 
protection.  Amidst  the  dreadful  massacre  and  plun- 
dering of  the  city  he  exposed  himself  in  all  direc- 
tions, dragged  the  palpitating  bodies  of  the  slain 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemies,  and  got  them  buried. 
Such  persons  as  survived  he  relieved  in  every  possi- 
ble manner.  At  great  risk  he  obtained  that  the 
clergy  might  remain  in  their  situations,  and  re- 
covered from  the  pillagers  the  books  and  ornaments, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  churches.    (95) 

■  (90)  Stoith  (History  of  Wtderfordy  p.  99.)  calls  tliis  phce 
Dundrone.  I  do  not  find  a  place  of  this  name.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  now  Dancannon  fort.  At  any  rate  it  was  oil  the  co.  Wexford 
side  of  the -Suit* 
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(91)  This  Idrone  must  oot  be  confounded  with  the  Idrane  of 
tlie  now  countj  of  Carlow.  Smith  (id.)  says,  that  it  was  a  pint 
of  Oasoiy,  i.  e.  a  part  near  the  Suir. 

{92)  Lord  Lyttleton  bitterly  exclaims  against  this  barbarous  act 
•of  Iniquity* 

(9S)  The  date  of  this  arrival  marked  by  Ware,  O'Flaherty,  and 
Lyttleton  is  ^.  1170,  Lelaud  has  1171 ;  but  I  think  he  was 
mistaken. 

(94)  Keating  f^ook  2.  p.  110.)  calls  her  Aoife. 

(95)  Vita  S  Laurentiiy  cap,  18. 

§.  XIV.  At  this  time  Roderic  O'Conor  was  in 
Connaught,  whither  he  Had  been  obliged  to  repair 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  hereditary  territories 
against  the  aggressions  and  devastations  of  Donald 
O'Brian.  After  the  fall  of  Dublin '  Dermod  and 
Strongbow,  leaving  tlie  government  of  the  city  to 
Milo  de  Cogan*  marched  into  Meath,  then  under 
the  administration  of  O'Ruarc,  and  into  BrefTny, 
O'Ruarc's  own  principality,  which  countries  they 
ravaged,  committing  incredible  barbarities  on  the 
inhabitants.  Roderic  was  so  incensed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  he  sent  messengers  to  Dermod  with 
a  letter,  in  which  upbraiding  him  with  his  perfidy 
and  pe.rjury  in  having  violated  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  them,  he  required  of  him  to  desist 
from  his  measures  and  send  back  the  foreigners,  and, 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  threatened  to  send  him  the 
head  of  his  son,  whom  he  held  as  a  hostage.  To 
this  Dermod  replied,  that  he  would  neither  dismiss 
the  foreigners,  nor  cease  in  his  pursuits  until  he 
should  become  monarch  of  all  Ireland.  Some  say, 
that  Roderic,  on  receiving  this  insolent  answer,  ac- 
tually executed  his  threat ;  but  this  is  denied  by 
others.  (96)  About  this  time  a  genenil  synod  of 
the  Irisn  clergy  was  held  at  Armagh,  in  which,  after 
much  deliberation  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  fo- 
reigners in  Ireland,  it  was  unanimously  declared, 
that  this  misfortune  was  a  judgment  of  God  on  ae- 
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count  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  particularly  be- 
.  cause  they  used  to  buy  English  persons  from  mer- 
chants, robbers,  and  pirates,  and  reduce  them  to 
slavery,  and  that  it  would  appear,  that  they  in  their 
turn  were  to  be  enslaved  by  that  nation.  For  the 
English  people,  while  their  kingdom  was  still  firm, 
were,  through  a  common  vice  of  the  nation,  accus- 
tomed to  expose  their  children  for  sale,  and,  even 
before  they  were  in  any  want  or  distress,  td  sell  their 
own  sons  and  relatives  to  the  Irish.  It  might  there- 
fore be  probably  supposed,  that  for  this  enormous 
crime  the  purchasers  deserved  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sellers-  had  been  treated 
already  (in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest'of 
England).  It  was  therefore  decreed,  and  unani- 
mously ordered  by  the  synod,  that  all  the  English 
throughout  Ireland,  who  might  happen  to  be  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  should  be  restored  to  their  original 
liberty.  (97)  Dermod  and  Strongbow,  after  their 
expedition  in  Meath  and  Breffny  proceeded  to  Lein- 
ster,  and  expelled  from  their  territories  O'Conor  of 
Ophaly  and  Fitzpatrick  of  Ossory.  Then,  as  winter 
was  coming  on,  Dermod  returned  to  Ferns,  and 
Strongbow  to  Waterford.  Meanwhile  the  king, 
Henry  IL  became  jealous  of  the  progress  of  Strong- 
bow, and,  among  other  measures  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  issued  an  order,  that  all  his  subjects,  who  had 
%j  gone  to  Ireland,  should  return  before  the  following 

Easter.  But  Strongbow  found  means  to  appease 
him,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  with  his  troops  in 
Ireland. 

(96)  Keating  {^ih. ;?.  111.)  states,  that  Roderic,  altliough  highly 
|irovoked  at  Dermod's  insolence,  yet  on  mature  reflection  abstained 
fiDom  putting  the  hostage  to  death. 

:  (97)  I  have  taken  this  remarkable  n^orative  fi^m  Giraldus,  [Hih* 

-exp.  L.  1.  cap^  18.)  adding  only  the  few  words  within  the  paren- 

/thesis,  which-I  think  necessary  for  understanding  his  meaning. 

His  text  is,  as  follows :  <'  His  itaque  cQtnpletis,  eonvocato  apud 
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Ardmachiam  totius  Hibemiae  dero ;  et  super  adveosrum  in  insu- 
iam  adventu  tractato  diutius  et  deliberato ;  tandem  communis  om* 
'  nium  in  hoc  sententia  resedit,  propter  peccata  scilicet  populi  sui, 
eoque  praecipue  quod  Anglos  olim  tarn  a  mercatoribus,  quam  a 
praedonibuB  atque  pyratis,  emere  passim  et  in  servitutem  redigere 
consueverant,  divinae  censura  vindictae  hoc  eis  incommodum  ac* 
cidisse,  ut  et  ipsi  quoque  ab  eadem  gente  in  servitutem  vice  reci-- 
proca  jam  redigantur.  Anglorum  namque  populus,  adhuc  integro 
eorum  regno,  communi  gentis  vitio,  Uberos  suos  venales  exponere, 
et,  priusquam  iuopiam  uUam  aut  inediam  sustinerent,  filios  proprios 
et  cognates  in  Hiberniam  vendere  consueverant,  Unde  et  proba- 
biliter  credi  potest,  sicut  venditores  oliniy  ita  et  emptores  tarn 
enormi  delicto  juga  servitutis  jam  meruisse.  Decretum  est  itaque 
praedicto  Concilio,  et  cum  universitatis  consensu  publice  statutumi 
ut  Angli  ubique  per  insulam  servitutis  vinculo  mandpati  iapristinam 
revocentur  libertatem/'  The  editor  of  Ware's  Annals  in  English 
make  him  say,  (at  A,  1170)  that  it  was  concluded  by  die  clergy, 
that  *' God  had  afflicted  tlie  Irish,  particularly  ^o/*  their  selUng 
the  English  takefi  hy  pirateSf  or  otherwise,**  This  is  a  shameful,  and» 
I  am  siu*e,  a  wilful  perversion  of  Ware's  original.  What  Ware  ac- 
tually wrote  I  cannot  tell,  whereas  the  part  of  his  Annals,.  prI(HP  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death ;  but  this  wxich  is  certain,  that  he  never  wrote  what  tliose 
editors  have  here  attributed  to  him ;  for  he  understood  Latin  very 
well,  and  was  too  honest  to  corrupt  hi&  authorities.  Could  he  have 
said,  that  the  Irish  used  to  sell  the  English,  in  direct  (^position  to 
GiralduSy  whom  he  had  before  his  eyes,  and  who  positively  sta(es> 
that  they  were  Englishmen,  who  used  to  sell  them,  and  mention^.  m^ 

as  the  obly  fault  of  the  Irish,  that  they  were  wont  to  bui/  them  ?  ^' 

Those  editors  wished  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Irish, 
and  to  screen  the  English  from  the  direct  charge  brought  against 
that  nation ;  and  this  wad  also  their  reason  for  omitting  what  Gi- 
raldua  has  about  Englishmen  selling  their  children  and  rdativjas. 
He  is  not  the  only  authority  for  this  ^  nefarious  practice ;'  for  it  i$ 
mentiooe^mui  prohibited  in  the  28th.  canon  of  the  council  of  Lon-* 
don  held  under  Ansehn,  A,  D.  1 102  (ap,  WiUqns  ConciL  Sfc.  V* 
l.p.  383);  "  Ne  quis  illud  neferium  negotium^  quo  hactenus  ho- 
nuines  in  Anglia  solebant  velut  bruta  animalia  venundari,  deince 
ullat^nus  facere  prtesuniat." 
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§ .  XV;  Dermot  died  at  Ferns  on  the  4th  of  May 
in  the  following  year  II71.  (98)  It  is  said,  that 
his  disease  was  of  a  horrid  and  unknown  kind,  and 
that  he  died  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  as  an  object 
of  divine  wrath  for  his  many  crimes  during  a  long 
reign,  and  for  the  mischiefs  and  bloodshed  caused 
by  his  tyranny  and  ambition.  Hasculph,  the  late 
governor  of  Dublin,  having  during  his  absence  pro- 
cured from  the  Orkneys  and  other  Islands  an  army 
of  Norwegians,  commanded  by  John,  surnamed  the 
Furious,  entered  in  this  year  the  Liffey  with  sixty 
ships,  and  landing  the  men,  attacked  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city ;  but  after  much  hard  fighting,  in 
which  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  was  repulsed 
by  Milo  de  Cogan,  owing  chiefly  to  an  unexpected 
attack  on  the  assailants  made  by  his  brother  Rich- 
ard  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  In  this  conflict  John 
was  killed,  and  Hasculph  taken  prisoner,  whom,  on 
account  of  a  bold  declaration  of  his  publicly  an- 
nounced, Milo  ordered  to  be  beheaded,  while  the 
snrvivors  returned  to  their  ships.  After  this  af&ir 
Strongbow,  together  with  Fitzgerald,  Raymond,  &c. 
repaired  to  Dublin,  and  was  soon  after  reduced  to  a 
very  perilous  state.  For  St.  Laurence,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  his  country,  and  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  foreigners 
^  en  their  becoming  masters  of  the  city,  encouraged 
f  by  means  of  messengers,  the  king  Roderic  and  other 

•  Irish  princes  to  unite  for  the  total  expulsion  of  these 

marauders,  and  joined  them  in  applying  for  assistance 
to  Godred,  the  king  of  Mann,  and  of  other  islands. 
A  short  time  elapsed  before  Roderic  invested  Dub- 
lin with  a  great  army,  and  thirty  ships,  sent  by 
Godred,  blockaded  the  harbour.  Roderic's  plan 
was  to  compel  Strongbow  and  his  forces  by  means  of 
famine  to  capitulate  and  quit  Ireland ;  and,  as  the 
siege  and  blockade  continued  nearly  two  months^ 
they  were  brought  to  great  distress.  St.  Laurence 
was  on  this  occasion  employed  in  arranging  terms^ 
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and  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  assembly  announced  to 
Strongbow  and  his  people,  that  it  was  required, 
that  they  should  give  up  all  the  places  that  they  oc- 
cupied, and  leave  Ireland  on  a  certain  fixed  day.  (8d) 
But  the  Irish,  notwithstanding  their  high  danands, 
carried  on  the  «iege  in  a  yery  slovenly  manner ;  and 
the  besieged,  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  proposals, 
availed  themselves  of  their  negligence  to  make  a 
sudden  and  vigorous  sally  with  a  chosen  and  numer- 
ous body  of  knights,  esquires,  and  infantry,  in 
which  they  succeeded  even  beyond  their  expectation, 
the  Irish  being  taken  quite  unawares^  •  and  through 
want  of  foresight  of  such  a  desperate  attempt,  in  a 
state  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Roderic,  against 
whose  quarters  the  chief  attack  was  made,  was  then 
bathing,  and  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  Tlie  whole 
Irish  army  suffering  great  loss,  was  dispersed,  and 
the  victors  returned  to-Dublin,  bringing  with  them 
great- spoil  of  baggage,  and  particularly  of  provi- 
sions. ^ 

(98)  Ware,  A|inals  at  A.  1170.  Others  aasign  his  death  to  the 
clofe  a£A.l  170.  Keatiog  .{Book  %p.n^.)  has  it  m  May,  but 
erraneouftly,  I  think,  of  the  yeivr  1 172.  He  himaeif  discov^Hs  his 
error  by  telling  'os,  that  Dennod  died  in  the  Mi^  nextafV^r  the  mur- 
der of  Thomaa  Bedcpt,  archbiahop  of  Canterbmy,  which  he  sup* 
poaed  to  have'  oocunred  in  1171«  Nowitia  well  known,  that  said 
murder  waa  oomtiutted  on  the  29th  of  December,  A,  2>:  IlTO. 
.  (99)  Ldttid,  HfHoiy,  Sfc  B.  1.  ch.  %  See  alsofbr  St.  Lau- 
rence's. (UDoeedingB.  Gimldus,  Hib.  exp.  cap.  22.  Ware,  Annah 
at  A^  1 171.    I'jttlc^ton,  &c«te. 
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Arrival  qf  Henry  II.  in  Ireland^^seaeral  of  the 
Irish  princes  submit  to  him-^Stfnod  qfCasheh  not 

.  attended  by  the  northern  bishops-^Decrees  said 
to  h(we  .passed  there-^Tbe .  payment  of  Peter^ 
pence  never  eitforced  in  Ireland^-^Fabulous  story 
qf  tiie  Irish  baptizing  their  children  'with  milk-^ 

i\I}ecrees  qf'theSyncKl  of  Casket  not  observed  by 

,  the.  people  qf  Ireland — Departure  of  Henry  from 
Ireland — Provincial  Synod  of  Tuam-^Deaths 
mid  succession  qf  several  bishops — The   Bull  qf 

.    Adrian  IV.  and  confirmatory  Brief  qf  Alexander 

:  :///•  sent  into  Ireland  by  Heury  IL-^Cowftr-^ 
efice  between  O'Huarc  and  Hugh .  de  Lacy^-^ 

.  Murder  and  barbarous  treatment  qf  the  body  of 
O^Ruarc  by  the  English^^AtrociHes  committed 
by.  the  English  in  various  p{£rts  of  Ireland-^!  he 
English  defeated  by  Donald  O'Brien—JiodeHc 
O'Conor  ravages  Meath — Fortifications  of  Trim 
and  Duleek  demolished  by  Hugh  2Vrre/— J?<?y. 
mond  le  Grose  and  Donald  prince  qfOssofyhe^ 

..siege  Limerick— Trea^  of  Windsor  between 
Henry  II.  and  RoderieO'Conor — St:  Laurdnce 
O^  Toole  a  subscribing  witness  to  thi^  treaty-^ 
.  Augustin^  an  Iri^hman^  appointed  bishop  of  'Wa^ 
.  tevford  by  Henry —St.  Laurence  fy  Toole  immO^ 
by. a  madman^  whilst  approaching  the  Attar  to  cele- 
brate Mass  in  the  Church  qf^  Ganterbury^^^Deafh 
and  stcccessionqfother  bishops'^  Priory  of^t.  Jotm 
of  Jerusalem  at  Kilmainham  founded — Death  of 
Strongbow-^Castle  of  Slane  attacked  and  demo- 
lished by  Mac  Loghlin — War  between  De  Courcy 
and  Mae  Dunlevy — Synod  qf  Dublin — Founda- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas  at  Dublin — Dis- 
sensions between  Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  son 

Connaught  invaded  by   the  English — they  are 
compelled  by  hunger  to  retreat y  and  are  attacked 
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and  dtfeated  btf  the  Conacians — John  declared 
^i^g  of  Ireland  by  his  father  Henry  Il.^—JSeve-' 
veral  districts  in  Ireland  granted  by  Henry  to 
his  Jblhywers*^ John  De  Courcy  defeated  in  Ulster 
— Foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Rosglas  or  Mo^ 
nastereven^  Irish  bishops  "who  attended  the  M 
General  Council  of  Lateran-'^'-^St.  Laurence 
O*  Toole  recives  a  Bulljt-om  the  Pope  confirming 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Dublin  over  those 
of  Glendalogh,  KildarCf  Ferns,  and  Ossory-^^ 
Foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Ashroe,  or  Easrue 
Sevef^al  churches  burned — Hugh  de  Lacy  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy — St  Laureiwe  O^Took 
exerts  himself  in  reforming  the  manners  of  all 
ranks  of  people — goes  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose  ^settling  a  dispute  between  Henry  II.  and 

'  Roderic  O'Conor — Henry  rejuses  him  pemtission 
to  return  to  Ireland'^He  passes  into  France^ 
takes  sickf  and  dies  in  the  monastery  of  Augum^ 

-  now  Eu^  at  the  entrance  qf  NprmaTUly'^'^no* 
nized  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  ^ 

-V    •  •    SECT.  I.  "  '■.'■'•' 

Passing  over  some  minor  transactions,  tlie  detail 
of  which  would  be  too  tedious,  and  not  within  my 
plan,  I  now  proceed  to  the  arrival  of  Henry  !!•, 
who  Ijinded  at  Waterford  on  St,  Luke's  day,  tlie  l^tK 
of  October,  A.  D.  11?  1>  (1)  with  an  army  consist- 
ing of  500  knights  (2)  and  about  4000.  men  at 
arms.  He  remained  there  for  sothe  days,  and  ap- 
peared rather  as  a  protector  than  an  eneniy  of  tnp 
Irish  people.  During  his  stay  in  that  city'  he  Was 
waited  upon  by  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  ivhb  has  been 
called  by  some  Writers  king  of  Cork,  but  who  should 
rather  have  been  styled  king  of  Desmond.  D^hinod 
submitted' to  him,  swore  fedty,  and  giving  him  hos- 
tages promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  It  has 
been  falsely  and  foolishly  said,  that  all  the  archbi- 
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chops,  bishops,  and  abbots  oflreland  attended  Henry 
at  Waterford,  and  tendered  him  their  obedience.  (3) 
The  only  bishop  whom,  in  all  probability,  the  king  saw 
there  was  that  of  Waterford,  whoever  he  was.  Thence 
he  marched  with  his  army  to  Lismore,  and  afterwards 
to  Cashel,  where,  or  near  which  city,  he  was  met 
by  Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  Thomond,  who  sub- 
xnitted  to  him,  and  acknowledged  himself  his  vassal. 
About  the  same  time  O'Faolam  of  the  Desies,  and 
Donald  Mac-Gilla-Patric  of  Ossory  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  These  princes  were  well  received  and 
honourably  treated  by  Henry,  who  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin.  Here  he  was  waited  upon 
by  Murchard  O'Carrol  prince  of  Ergal,  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc  of  BreflBiy,  and  some  other  princdB,.  who 
also  submitted  themselves  to  his  supreme  aythority. 
Those  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ulster  did  not  at- 
tend, and  Roderic  O' Conor  delayed,  to  imitate  the 
ctxample  of  the  minor  potentates.  At  length,  ^w- 
ever,  he  agreed  to.  meet,  on  the  bord^r^  pf  his  Con- 
naught  kingdom  near  the  Shannon^  Hugh  dc  Lacy 
and  William  Fitz- Aldelm,  who  were  empowered  by 
Henry  to  receive  his  act  of  homage,  and  to  treat  of 
the  tribute,  which  he  would  have  to  pay.  The  mat* 
ter  was  thus  settled,  and  peace  was  declared  between 
the  two  kings.  (4)  Henry  spent  the  Christmas  fee- 
tival  of  1171  in  Dublin,  and  splendidly  entertained 
such  of  the  Irish  princes  and  nobles^as.were  in  that 

(1)  This  is  the  year  marked  by  Ware,  O'FTaherty,  Lyttelton, 
Fksvary  (Hist.  Eccl  L.  72.  f.\37.)  &a&<:.  Keatmg  (Baqk  2.^? 
Ii2)hasi4.  1172,  and  so  has,  Lelan4,  B.  l.ch.  3».  But  ihey 
were  nustakeo ;  and  it  is  clear  evien  from  H(^ved^n»  ^jjIiq  ae^ios.to 
favour  tl\elr  opinion,  tlia^  Henry's  arrival  wa?  ip  1171 ;  for  be  tidls 
us,  tliatthe  Christmas  4ay,  which  Heniy  spept  in  DuWm/tfeU  ion 
a  Saturday.  Now  that  was  the  Christmas  day .  of  U71,  not  of 
1172,  in  which  that  festival  fell  on  Monday. 
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(2)  Maurice  R^an,  as  Ware  observes,  mentions  only  400* 
GiralduB  and  Keadi^  have  500. 

(S)  Hoveden)  whether  the  aathor  of  it  or  not»  has  this  lie^  and 
80  has  Bromptoni  the  lying  abbot  of  lorval^  of  whom  more  here- 
after ;  but  Giraldus  has  it  not    It  is  not  only  a  lie,  but  a  Iboltflh 
one    For  how  could  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  Stc  have  come 
to  Wateiibrd  time  enough  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  Henry?    Qr. 
would  Roderlc  O'Conor,  or  0*Ruarc  have  allowed  the  bishops  of 
their  states  to  wait  upon  him  ?    Next  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the 
[Hrimate  Gelasius  nor  any  bishop  of  the  Ulster  province  called  upon 
Henry,  at  least  until  he  was  amved  in  Dublin.    Ware  says  nothing 
about  this  &ble,  nor  does  Keating ;  and  it  is  rejected  by  Lyttekon 
(Book  4.)  and  Leland,  B.  L  ch.  3.    Hoveden  then,  gives  a  list 
(nearly  followed  by  BnMnpton)  of  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
sees,  which,  he  says,  exkted  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  redkoning 
them  according  to  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  ardiiepiscopateSi 
I.  Armagh.  2.  Cashel.    S.  Dublin.    4.  Tuam.    His  account  of 
the  suffiragan  sees,  whidi,  according  to  him,  were  only  28,  is  quite 
incorrect ;  for  there  were  at  that  period  not  fe^r  than  34  such 
sees.    (See  Chap*  xxvii.  §«  15.)    And  his  names  for  sevend  of 
those,  which  he  has,  are  so  stvange  and  uniike  thelr^  ones,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  guessed  what  places  he  meant.    Who  oould  un« 
derstand  what  were  such  sees  as  Thuensis,   Ceneoersis,  Lucap^ 
marensUi  Erupolensisj  Kin/ememisj  Kinlathensisy  &c.  ?    Yet  the 
soi'disant  antiquary  Ledwich  (Ant.  p»  440.  seqq.J  would  fain 
prefer  this  wretched  catalogue  to  any  other  of  our  sees  at  that 
time.     Any  thing  was  good  enough  for  him,  except  Irish  docu- 
ments.    I  suppose,  that  the  sees .  mentioned  by  Hoveden,  or 
Brompton,  are  those,  which  Dr.  Milner  alludes  to,  when  he  con- 
fidently tells  us,  C  Additional  note  to  his  Letters  on  Ireland^  p.  50.) 
<<  that  it  was  not  till  the  English  invasion  that  the  Irish  prdates 
found  themselves  enabled  to  establish  regular  and  canonical  limits 
to  their  dioceses  and  succession  among  themselves."    I  wish  her 
had  told  us,  where  he  picked  up  this  piece  of  information.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  ^od  of  Rathbreasil,  did  he  not  know^  that  matters. 
(^  this  kind  had  been  treated  of  and  settled  by  the  council  of 

Kells? 

(4)  Giraldus  pretends,  CHib.  exp.  L.  1.  eap.  32.)  that  thi&  act 
of  Roderic  virtually  subjected  all  Ireland  and  its  thliBrior  kings  >$nd 
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princes  to  the  power  of  Hemy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  boen  (be  head 
of  them.  Tills  is  a  false  conclusion ;  for  Roderic  -Was  only  iQi 
elective  and  little  more  than  nominal  king  of  Irdand,  and  the  only 
consequence  of  his  submission  was  at  most,  that  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Connaught  became  feudatory  to  Henry.  No  act  of 
his  could  be  binding  on  the  other  kings  and  princes,  no  more  than, 
according  to  the  late  Germanic  constitution,  all  Germany,  including 
the  Prussian  states,  &c.  &c.  could  have  been  made  over  by  an  Em- 
peror to  a  foreign  power. 

§ .  II.  Early  in  the  following  year  -1 1 72  a  synod 
was  held  at  Cashel,  (5)  which  met  by  order  of 
Henry  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  some  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  has  been  said,  that  all 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  besides  ab- 
bots, &c.  attended.  (6)  This  is  not  true ;  for  in 
the  first  place  the  primate  Gelasius  did  not  appear 
there,  not  because  his  great  age  or  infirmities  pre- 
vented him,  but  because  he  did  not  choose  to  assist 
at  said  synod.  (7)  And  we  know  that  in  the  same 
year  Gelasins  was  able  to  make  a  general  visitation 
of  the  whole  province  of  Connaught,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  Ulster,  until  he  returned  to  Ar- 
mkghj  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  (3) 
Next  it  is  certain,  that  no  suflFragan  bishop  of  Ulster 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Cashel,  (9)  except  it. 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  bishop  of  Ergall  or  Clogher 
might  have  attended  in  compfinient  to  his  master 
O'Carrol.  Donald  G' Hiillucan  of  CasKel, .  St.  Lau-. 
rence  of  Dublin,  and  Catholicus,  or  Cadlii,  of  Tuam 
are  stated  to  have  assisted  at  it,  together  with  th^ir 
sufiragan  bishops,  besides  abbots,  archdeacousj  &c. 
On  the  part  of  Henry,  and. sent  by  him,  there  were 
Ralph,  archdeacon  of  LandaflP,  Nicholas  hisi  chap.- 
lain,  and  some  other  ecclesiastics.  The  prei$i4gut 
was  Christian^  bishop  of  Lismore  and  apostolic  le- 
gate. Were  we  to  believe  certain  authors,  a  list  was 
drawn  up  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  enormities 
and  dirty  practices  of  the  Irish,  and  sealed  by  Chris- 
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tiaq.  This  is  a  silly  tale  of  a  lying  faction;  (10) 
for,  whatever  real  abuses  in  matters  of  church  dis- 
cipline might  have  existed  in  Ireland,  they  had  been 
already  corrected  in  various  synods,  at  several  of 
which  Christian  had  been  present.  We  may  judge 
of  those  pretended  enormities  from  the  tenour  of  the 
wonderful  regulations  proposed  to  the  synod  by 
Henry's  messengers  for  the  reformation  of  the  Irish 
church,  and  afterwards  agreed  to.  According  to 
one  account  it  was  decreed,  1 .  That  children  should 
be  brought  to  the  church  and  baptized  there  in  clean 
water,  with  the  triple  immersion,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  this  should 
be  done  by  the  priests,  except  in-  case  of  imminent 
danger  of  death,  in  which  they  may  be  ba!ptized  any 
where,  and  by  any  person  whatsoever  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  order.  2,  It  was  ordered,  that 
tithes  should  be  paid  to  the  churches  out  of  every 
sort  of  property ;  and  3.  That  all  laymen,  who  wish 
to  take  wives,  should  take  them  according  to  the 
Canon  law.  (11) 

(5)  Giraldus  places  this  synod  afber  Henry  had  received  various 
Irish  princes  at  Dublin  and  passed  Christmas  there.  Consequently 
he  assigns  it  to  A.  1172.  But  the  summons  for  its  assembling 
had  been  issued  earlier.  Hoveden,  amidst  other  bungling,  tells 
us,  that  it  was  held  while  Henry  was  still  at  Waterfimi,  before  he 
went  to  Dublin.  (See  Rerum  Anglican.  Scriptoresy  p.  528. 
Frankfort,  A.  1601.)  This  is  truly  ridiculous ;  as  if  prelates  from 
various  parts  of  Ii'eland  could  have  assembled  at  Cashel  during  the 
short  time  that  Henry  was  at  Waterford,  or  as  if  they  would  have 
obeyed  his  summons  before  their  soverdgns  had  recognized  his 
authority. 

(6)  This  is  insinuated  by  Hoveden,  (ib.)  after  having  pre- 
viously given  the  notable  list  of  Irish  sees,  of  which  above  Nat^  3. 

(7)  Giraldus  pretends,  (Hid.  exp.  LA,  cap,  S4.)  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Gelasius  was  owing  to  his  age  and  infirmities,  but  adds 
that  he  afterwards  waited  on  Henry  at  Dublin.  This  is,  I'ain 
8ure>  a  &bricatiou  of  Giraldus'  own ;  for,  had  Gelasius  done  so,  it 
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cannot  hfi  doubted  that  so  memorable  a  visit  woidd  have  been  re- 
corded in  his  Life,  which  is  very  particular  as  to  his  transactions, 
or  in  some  of  the  Irish  annals.  Now  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
have  a  word  about  it.  The  fact  is,  that  Gelasius  was  not  afraid  of 
Henry's  displeasure ;  for  none  of  the  Ulster  princes,  except  O'Ker- 
yaiU  or  Carrol  of  Ergal,  who  was  not  Gelasius's  sovereign,  had  sub- 
mitted to  Henry.  Lyttleton  conjectures,  (Booh  4)  that  Gelasius 
absented  himself  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  yield  the  pre* 
cedence  in  the  synod  to  Christian  of  Lismore  the  Pope's  legate* 
This  is  a  pitiful  conjecture;  but  Lyttleton  did  not  know,  tliat 
Gelasius  had  yielded  that  precedence  in  the  sjnod  of  Kells  of 
1152,  and  in  that  of  Mellifont  in  1157. 

(8)  Life  of  Gelasius,  cap.  29.  and  Tr.  Th.p.  310. 

(9)  Giraldus  floe.  cit.J  mentions  only  the  suf&agans  of  the 
arbhbishops  of  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam.  See  also  Leland, 
B.l,  ch.  3.  and  Lynch,  Cambn  evers.j^- 189. 

(10)  Giraldus  has  this  story,  {ib.  cap,  33.}.  but  Hoveden  has  it 
not. 

(11)  Such  is  the  summary  of  the  decrees  as  given  by  Ho- 
veden (loc  cit,)  whose  words  are ;  *'  In  concilio  illo  statutuni  est, 
ut  pueri  deferrentur  ad  ecclesiam,  et  ibi  baptizentur  in  aqua  mun- 
da,  sub  trina  mersione,  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Suncti ;  et  hoc  a  sacerdotibus  fiat,  nisi  metu  mortis  impediente  ab 
alio  et  alias  oportuerit  fieri,  et  tunc  a  quolibet  fiat  sine  exceptione 
sexus  et  ordinis.  Et  ut  decimae  dentur  ecclesiis  de  omnibus,  quae 
possidentur.  Et  ut  omne^  laici,  qui  uxores  habere  velint,  eas  se- 
cundum jus  ecclesiasticum  habeant." 

§•  HI.  There  is  another  account  of  the  decrees 
of  this  synod,  which  is  fuller  and  more  correct,  and 
which  is  stated  to  contain  the  very  words,  in  which 
they  were  drawn  up.  It  runs  thus :  "  1.  That  the 
"  faithful  throughout  Ireland  do  contract  and  observe 
"  lawful  marriages,  rejecting  those  with  their  rela- 
"  tions  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity.  2.  That 
**  infants  be  catechized  before  the  door  of  the  church, 
"  and  baptized  in  the  holy  font  in  the  baptismal 
"  churches*  3.  That  all  the  faithful  do  pay  the 
"  tithe  of  animals,  corn,  and  other  produce  to  the 
"  church,  of  which  they  are  parishioners.     4.  That 
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*^  all  ecclesiastical  lands  and  ^  property  connected 
with  them  be  quite  exempt  from  the  exactions 
of  all  laymen.  And  especially,  that  neither  the 
"petty  kings,  nor  counts,  nor  any  powerful  men 
"  in  Ireland,  nor  their  sons  with  their  families  do 
"  exact,  as  was  usual,  victuals  and  hospitality  or 
"  entertainments  in  the  ecclesiastical  districts,  or 
**  presume  to  extort  them  by  force;  and  that  the 
**  detestable  food  or  contributions,  which  used  to 
**  be  required  four  times  in  the  year  from  the  farms 
*'  belonging  to  churches  by  the  neighbouring  counts, 
**  shall  not  be  claimed  any  more.  5.  That,  in  case 
^  of  a  murder  committed  by  laymen,  and  of  their 
"  compounding  for  it  with  their  enemies,  clergy- 
men their  relatives  are  not  to  pay  part  of  the 
fine  (or  Erick)^  but  that,  as  they  were  not  con- 
"  cemed  in  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  so 
they  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
money.  6.  That  all  the  faithful,  Ijdng  in  sick- 
ness, do,  in  the  presence  of  their  confessor  and 
"  neighbours,  make  their  will  with  due  solemnity, 
dividing,  in  case  they  have  wives  and  children,- 
(excepting  their  debts  and  servants  wages)  their 
"  moveable  goods  into  three  parts,  and  bequeathing 
*^  one  for  the  children,  and  another  for  the  lawful 
"  wife,  and  the  third  for  the  funeral  obsequies.*' 
(Then  come  regulations  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
the  property  in  cjase  the  man  had  no  legitimate 
issue,  or  that  his  wife  was  already  dead.)  **  7» 
"  That  due  respect  be  paid  to  those,  who  die  after 
**  a  gdod  confessipn,  by  means  of  masses,,  vigils, 
**  and  decent  burial. — Likewise  that  all  divine  mat- 
"  ters  be  henceforth  conducted  agreeably  to  the 
•*  practices  of  the  holy  Church,  according  as  ob- 
**  served  by  the  Anglican  church."  (12)  These 
decrees,  being  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the 
synod,  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king. 
Th6y  are  the  only  ones  that  emanated  from  the 
synod ;    and  some  writers  have  been  greatly  mis- 
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taken  in  supposing,  that  some  words,  in  which  Qi- 
i*aldus  Cambrensis  praises  Henry  to  the  skies,,  and 
attributes,  to  him  a  mighty  reformation  of  the  Irish 
church,  contain  a  declaration,  with  which  the  synod 
complimented  him*  (13) 

Q2)  These  are  the  decrees  detailed  by  Giraldus,  {Hib,  exp,  . 
c.  34.)  and  in  all  appearance,  faithfully  and  correctly.    The  short 
a(X30unt,  which  I  have  just  cppied.  from  Hovedeo,  is  not  in  the 
words  of  the  synod,  but  is  partly  abridged  iind  partly  par^hras" . 
tical.    For  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader  the  whole  account  of  it  as 
drawn  up  by  Giraldus,  ib.  capp,  33,  and  34.     After  having  m€^\ 
tipned  Henry*s  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  in  Dublin,  he 
writes  :  "  SBente  igitur  insula  in  conspectu  regis,  tranquilla  pace 
gaudente,  Ecclesiae  Dei  decus  Chr^ti(pe  cuhum  in  partibvis  illis 
magnificandi  ampliori  desiderio  rex  accensus  totius  deri  Hibemiae. 
concilium  apud  Cassiliam  convocavit.     Ubi  requisitis  et  auditis 
pjoblice  terrae  illius  et  gentis  tam  enormitadbus  quam  spurcitiis^ 
et  in  scriptum,  et  sub  sigillo.legati  Lismorensis,  qui  caeteris  ibidem . 
dignitate  tunc  praeerat,  ex  industria  redactis,  constitutiones  sacras, 
quae  adhuc  ext£^nt,  de  matrimoniis  contrahendis,  et  decimis  dandis> . 
et  ecdesiis  ,debita  devotione  venerandis  et  .fi-equentandis,  quam- 
plures  emisit,  ecdesiae  illius  statum  ad  Anglicanae  ecclesiae  £)r- 
mam  redigere  modis  omnibus  elaborando.     Quas  constitutiones 
sub  eisdem  verbis^  quibtis'  et  promtdgaiae  stint,  hie  intersere  non  . 
supcrfluum  reputavi.*' 

"  Anno  igitur  Dominicae  Incamationis  .11,72,  .primo  autem 
anno,,  quo  illustrissimus  Anglorum  rex  et  Hil^emiae  triumphator 
ipsam.insulam  acquisivit,  Christianus,  Lismoriensis  episcopus,  et 
apostolicae  sedis  legatus,  Donatus  Cassiliensis,  Laurentius  Pub- 
liniensis,  et  Catholicus  Tuomenensis,  archi^piscopi  cum  sufira^* . 
neis  suis  et  coepiscopis,  abbatibus  quoqpe,-  archidiacoiiis,  priori* 
bus,  et  decanis,  et  multis  aliis  Hibemiensis  ecclesiae  praelatis, .  ex 
ipsius  triumphatoris  mandato,  in  dvitate  Cassihensi  .oonvenerunt, 
et)  d^  ol^ilitate  ecdesiae,  et  statu  ejus  in  mdiorem  formam  produ- 
cendo,  ibidem  cojacilium  celebrarunt.  Huic,  concilio  interfuerunt 
istia  rege  missi;  venerabilis  vir  Radulphus^archidiacon^s  de  Lan- 
daff,  Nicolaus  capellanus,  et  alii  clerici,  et  nuncii  dpouAi  regis. 
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ConcilH  autem  statuta  subtoipta  sunt,  et  regiae  sublimitatis  aucto- 
rite  firaiata.    FHmo  statutum  est,  quod  univerri  fideles  per  Hiber- 
niam  constltuti,  repudiato  cognatorum  et  affinium  contubemio, 
legitima  contrahant  matrinaonia  et  observent.    2.  Secvndo^  quod 
infantes  ante  fores  ecdesiae  catechizentur,  et  in  sacro  fonte  in  ipsis 
baptismalibus  ecclesns  bapdzentur.    3.  Tertio,  quod  universi  fide- 
les  Christi  dedmas  animalium,   frugum,   caeterarumque  proven- 
tionum  ecdedae,    cujus  fuerint  parochiani,   persolvant.     4.  In 
quarto,  quod  omnes  terrae  ecclesiasticae  et  earum  possessiones  ab 
omnium  secularium  hominum  exacdonepenitus  sint  imniunes.    Et 
specialiter,  quod  nee  r^uli,  nee  comites,  nee  aliqui  potentes  viri 
Hibemiae,  nee  eorum  filii  cum  familiis  suis  cibaria  et  hospitalitates 
in  ilMtorns  eccle»asdcis,  secundum  eonsuetudmem,  exigant,  nee 
amodo  yiolenter  extorquere  praesumant ;  et  quod  de  viOis  ecdesi* 
arum  dbus  ille  detestabilis,  qui  quater  in  anno  a  vicinis  comitibua 
exigitur,  de  caetero  nuUateuus  exigatur.    5.  In  quinto,  quod  pro 
homiddio  a  laicis  perpetrato,  quodes  inde  cum  suis  inimids  com* 
ponunt,  clerid  videlicet  eorum  cognad  nihil  inde  persolvant,  aec^ 
sicut  in  homiddii  perpetradone,  sic  in  pecuniae  soludone  sint  im- 
munes.    6.  Sexto j  quod  universi  fideles  in  infirmitate  posid,  con- 
fessore  suo  et  vidnis  astantibus,  cum  debita  solehnitate  testamen- 
tum  condant,  bona  sua  mobilia,  dummodo  uxores  et  Uberos  ha> 
beant  (aere  alieno  et  servientum  'mercede  exceptis)  in  tres  partes 
dividant,  unam  liberis,  alteram  uxori  legidmae,  tertiam  proprib 
exequiis  relinquentes.    Et  si  forte  prolem  legidmam  non  habuerint> 
bona  ipsa  inter  ipsum  et  uxorem  in  duo  media  dividantur.     Et  si' 
legidma  uxor  decesserit,  *  inter  ipsum  et  liberos  biperdri  debent. 
7.  Sepdmo,  ut  cum  bona  confessione  decedendbus  et  missanim 
et  vigiliarum  exhibidone  et  more  sepdiendi  obsequium  debitum 
peraolvatur.     Item,  quod  omnia  divina  ad  instar  sacrosanctae  Ee* 
desiae,  juxta  quod  Anglicana  observat  ecdesia,  in  ommibus  par- 
dbus  ecdesiae  (Hibemiae)  iunodo  tractentur."    Willdns  has  the 
whole  of  this  CancSia  M,  B.  &c.   Vol.  1.  p.  472.  seqq. 

(13)  To  his  report  of  the  dectees  Giraldus  added,  {ih.  cap,  34.) 
that  it  was  worthy  and  most  just,  that  Ireland  should  reodve  a 
better  form  of  living  from  England ;  whereas  tp  its  magnanimous 
king  she  endrely  owed  whatever  advantages  she  enjoyed  both  as  to 
church  and  state ;  and  that  the  manifold  abuses,  which  had.  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  had  since  his  coming  gone  into  disuse*  !  !  ! 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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U  i|»  9urpi7jm^,  ibaK,  both  Ly^^eitm  9fA  LW^  hme  attri)mted 
thi|  tefi^  tq  the  fFy;io4  ^K  nptwithft^drng  i^  b^g  ^-revident 
fww  Oiwld¥s'  fpy^  ih^t  U  W9$  ^  aouwnpesl  bj  the  sjwd. 
Sur^y  the  ?ypp4  cou}4 opt,  white mt^ffir  the  puxp9$^  qf  coro- 
lawaioiBg  1^  work  <rf  that  njighlty  F^TOj  h§ve  sfti^  that  the  ma- 
nifi)bl  nbutef  \mi  gqnP  iPto  ^sqiie,  in  449ue^ySn$tin  qbipr^.  Gi- 
rdduf  ipight  b^Vfi  flpolseq  «0«  m  h^  414  npt  wv^  hk  tfaict  until 
wan  J  yeaw- after  the  9yoo4  w*?  heW*  I^yttle^n  aQ4  Li^la^>  ,9*^ 
whofipev^r  they  tppk  th?^'  idea  fioi»t  weve  awa^  of  this  difficulty*. 
^  ilpCQrdipgly  ^i^hH^  the  wprdA>  tn  d^uite^udinm  abiere  by 
«fe  9MMV  aiolisheif;  meaning  to  insu^te,  th^  this  was  th^n  done 
throti^h  th^  prpoeediags  pf  the  ^od.  B^t  si^y  ^  sdiooUx^i 
W^  had  not  yet  passed  hi^.  Cordery,  woiild  not  t^QfiiatP  l^p^ 
thi^  I^alfc  wgidl.  i«  th%t  «W?iW.  Wiftin*  W^»  t^  tJ^j  p^sage 
inqlMtciEyi  wMfi^  a  psit.of  |hp  ac;^ of fhe  fQri^,  fkongi  wb^oh he 
««yBeq|Mwt|y  «9p^raled  it;  nor  i^  it  ufuted  with  theip  by  other  au- 
tkofih  itiM  htiv«  giv^ii  a  Ijat  of  th^  vnqd*^  4p^eeiv  ^.  i;,  Fleuiy» 

§.  iY<t  H«r^  theQ  we  haye  t;li^  si^m  total  of  that 
gv^ftt  ir^onis  ^|)4Qh  tl)^  Irish,  <:lwrcl^  ^ood  in  wed 
of>  si^  fp?  altwimng  iivhi^h  thyp,  Englislj  pope  Adrian 
wade  aigrstpt  pf  IreJ^d  ^q  Hei^y  IL  (14)  There 
is  mtj|^i|^  r(^atiy^  to  r^igioua  dc^ai^  tp,  matters  of 
fjiitk  «^F  to  {(pi^tff  of  e$^nti^  discipline ;,  and  some 
of  tbo9€^  d^^iine^  r$&^  ^0  9iAtt^rs  rauier  of  ^  political 
thim  9i  mi  f^cf^em^i;,ifi^l  f^tui^^.  Qreat  attention 
imftpaid  tp  ^  iq9i]^i)ni<^^s  an4  coipforts  of  th^  cler« 
gytf  Hemy-^  |KpUj?y  Wadigg  hijqd  tjQ  fs^vour  as  much 
aft.pfififiibfe  tb^.  body  w  frelsftd.  that  he  might 
di»|^  tii«o»  oi^et:  tp  h^  p^y: ;  ^tWugh  He  I^^d  but 
a  shQ£l}  tao^  befpii^^  hii^ii  ^ug  his  ufevio^  to  cw?-^ 
tail  the  priyil^g^s  of  theix  teeKfer^o^  in  J^ifigj^^p^i. 
^hil^.  hfr  \y^sao.  kind  to  thft  fcisfc  d^gy^.  hp,  §eemed 
to  fl^geb  his  sfeipttlsAipii  0pi3i^j?njing  wk^  Adrian 
hadi  sa  uiudi  ^t  hfiSirt^  the  pay^m/i^nt;  pf  th^  cs2^;2^- 
/«u&  or  FeteE^-peno^  out  of  eyerjr  k(¥^M  in  Ir^e- 
lan4.  Tber^  is  aot:  y%t  a  wofd  about,  it  in.  tb^  trans*, 
actions  of  the  systpd:;  nondid  Hiewry,  as  f*r  as  I 
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can  find,  ever  set  about  enforcing  the  payment  of 
ft.     The  reasons' for  enacting  the  two  farst  decrees 
have  been  most  falsely  and  basely  misrepresented  by 
some  English  writers.     They  tell  us,  that  the  one 
relative  to  marriages  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Irish  having  been  in  tlie  habit  of  marrying  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleased.     For  this  foul  charge  there  is 
not  the  least  foundation  in  any  part  of  our  church 
history;  (15)  and  from  the. very  words  of  the  de- 
cree it  is  as  clear  as  day-light,  that  the  only  object 
of  it  was  to  establish  in  Ireland  the  system  of  the 
seven  prohibited  degrees,  as  then  followed  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Western  church,  but  which  it 
was  not  very  long  afker  found  necessary  to  modify ; 
(16)  and  the  only  abuse  alluded  to  in  the  decree, 
consisted  in  the  intermarriages  between  near  rela- 
tions, (17)     As  to  the  second  decree,  the  intention 
and^meaning  of  which  are  as  plain  as  possible,  viz.  that 
children  should  henceforth  be  baptized  not  in  pri- 
vate houses  or  even  oratories,  nor  in  chapels  of  ease, 
as  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  in  Ireland,  nor, 
in  ^hort,  any  where  except  in  the  parochial  churches, 
or  in  sueh  as  were  reputed  baptismal  churches,  from 
their  being  famished  with  baptismal  fonts.  ( 1 8)  A 
tnost  infamous  fable  has  been  fabricated,  as  if  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  said  decree.     It  states,  that  before 
the  holding  of  this  synod  it  was  customary  in  divefs 
parts  of  Ireland,  that,  as  soon  as  a  child  would  come 
into  t!he  world,  his  father  or  any  other  person  used  to 
dip'  him  three  times  in  water,  or  if  his  father  were 
rich,  three  times  in  milk  ;  and  that  afterwards  they  ' 
nsed*  to  throw  that  water  or  milk  into  the  sewers  or 
othe^  uncliian  places.     Were  this  stated  as  a  custom, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christian  baptism, 
atid  which  was  followed  immediately  on  the  birth*  of 
a  child,  there  would,  whether  true  or  not,  be  no 
harm  in  it,  but  represented,  as  it  has  been,  as  the 
cauBe  of  the  second  Cashel  decree,  and  consequent- 
ly as  the  sort  of  baptism  used  in  various  parts  of 
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Ireland,  the  account  given  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  lies  ever  invented.  (19)  In  the  v^hole 
course  of  my  inquiries  I  have  not  met  with  any  the 
smallest  allusion  to  errors  or  mistakes,  even  of  thje 
slightest  kind,  relative  to  the  matter^  as  the  theolo- 
gians call  it,  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  while*  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  uniformly  found  water  menti- 
oned as  the  only  liquid,  in  which  it  could  be  admi- 
nistered. (20)  Perhaps  the  notion  of  baptizing  in 
milk  was  taken  from  the  Irish  having  probably  re- 
tained the  ancient  practice  of  giving  milk  to  the 
newly  baptized,  (21)  which,  as  those  ignorant  ca- 
lumniators did  not  understand  the  meaning  of,  they 
changed  into  actual  bap.tism  in  milk.  In  that  fable 
there  is  another  vile  insinuation,  as  if  the  Irish  were 
careless  about  getting  their  children  baptized  by 
clergymen  ;  whereas  there  never  was  a  nation  more 
observant  and  cautious  than  they  were  in  this  res- 
pect. (22) 

(H)  Leiand  remarks  {B.  1.  ch.  3.);  <<  Such  was  the  plan  of  re- 
formation,  which  required  the  interposition  of  the  Pope,  which 
obliged  him  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  a  foreign 
prince,  and  demanded  the  presence  of  the  English  monarch  and  a 
royal  army  to  enforce!  As  if  the  same  futile  ordinances  had  not 
been  repeatedly  enacted  in  every  s3mod  held  almost  annually  by 
the  Irish  clergy  from  that  of  Pt^iaro  to  this  of  king  Henry.'* 

(15)  Neither  Lanfranc  nor  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  who  in  their 
letters  to  Irish  kings  complain  of  the  practice  of  the  Irish  marrying 
within  the  d^rees  prohibited  by  the  then  Canon  law,  and  of  that 
of  exchanging  wives ;  nor  St.  Bernard,  even  when  {Vit^  S.  Mai, 
cap.  6.)  railing  against  the  abuses  of  the  diocese  of  Connor,  and 
where  he  touches  on  those  relative  to  the  matrimonial  contract ; 
nor  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  although  (Topogr.  Hib.  DisL  3.  c.  19.) 
he  charges  the  Irish  with  not  observing  the  more  usual  matrimo- 
nial contract,  that  is,  the  one  called  de  praesenti,  and  with  their 
not  attending  to  the  far  extended  prohibited  degrees,  as  marked 
by  the  canonists  of  those  days,  ever  accuse  the  Irish  of  the  crime 
of  polygan^y,  nor  do  they  even  hint  at  it.    The  first  English  writtf, 
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who,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  aJvanced  this  vile  fidshood,  is  John 
BromptoA,  abbot  of  lomal,  or  rather  lorval,  a  Cistercian  monas- 
t^  iti  the  diocese  formerly  of  York  and  afterwards  of  Chester.  He 
wrote  his  chronicle,  which  may  be  seen  among  Twysden's 
X  Scriptores^  in  the  I4th  century,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
In  giving  an  account  (ib.  col,  107t  )  of  the  synod  of  Cashel,  he 
does  not  follow  the  order  of  the  decree  nor  the  words,  as  detailed 
by  Giraldus,  but  partly  follows  Hoveden.  At  the  decree  on  mar- 
riage he  introduces  the  calumny  we  are  now  treating  of,  and  of 
which  Hoveden  makes  no  mention.  His  words  are;  "  plerique 
enim  itlorum  (Hibemorum)  quot  uxores  volebant  tot  habebanf,  et 
ettam  cognatas  suas  et  germanas  habere  solebant  uxores.**^  Here 
he  seems-  to  go  so  fitr  as  to  say,  that  the  Irish  used  to  marry  even 
their  sisters.  Yet  perhaps  the  blockhead  meant  in  his  bad  Latin 
by  germanas  not  sisters,  but  cousin  germans. 

(16)  See  Chap,  xxiv,  ^r  12.  and  xxvi«  §,  6.  and  ib>  Not  51. 

(17)  It  was  found  difficult  to  put  a  stop  to  such|^intermarriages 
in  Ireland  on  account  of  the  system  of  clanships,  and  of  the  Irish 
laws  relative  to  the  right,  by  which  landed  property  was  held,  and 
to  the  rules  of  succession  thereto.  On  this  subject  see  Ware, 
Antiq,  cap,  8.  and  Harris,  ib,  ch:\l, 

(18)  Without  recurring  to  the  Apostolical  age,  it  is  well  known 
that  for,  at  least,  the  three  or  four  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church  baptism  used  to  be  performed  in  any  place,  where  water 
was  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  lake,  pond,  river, 
fountain,  &c.  TertuUian  has  made  this  observation,  (fie  Bapt. 
cap,  4.)  and  we  find  it  also  in  other  writers  of  about  his  times. 
Afterwards  baptisteries  were  erected  near  the  churches,  and  it  be- 
eame  a  rale  in  the  Roman  empire  that  baptism  should  be  ordina- 
rily not  administered  except  in  them.  Yet  in  St.  Jerom*s  time 
priests  and  deacons  did  not  scruple  to  confer  baptism  in  villages, 
castles,  or  other  places  remote  from  the  bishop's  or  principal 
diurch.  (See  Dial,  cum  Lucifer,  cap,  4.)  St.  Patrick  used  to 
baptize  his  Irj|di  converts  in  rivers,  lakes,  or  fountains ;  and  it  is 
said  in  the  Life  of  JSt.  Finian  of  Clonard,  [cap,  2.)  that  he  was 
baptized  in  the  water  of  two  united  rivers.  Other  instances  might 
be  adjluced,  if  necessary.  But  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire  did 
not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  emperor  Justinian  enforced  the  rule 
xelattve  to  baptisteries,  and  some  Greek  councils,   although  not 
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early  dnes,  exerted  theoisdves  to  prevent  the  administration  of 
baptism  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  or  by  a  special 
licence  of  the  bii^opw    (See  Bingham>  OrigineSy  Sfc.  B.  xi,  di.  6«    . 
iect,  12.  se^q.)    Baptisteries  were  built  also  in  the  western  parts  oS 
Europe,  and  are  kept  up  to  this  day  in  many  great  cities  of  the 
continent.    But  the  more  general  practice  became,  after  the  old 
discipline  of  baptizing  only  on  certain  solemn  days  of  the  year  had 
ceased,  that  of  placing  baptismal  fonts  in  all  parochial  and  in  some 
other  churches,  in  which  alone  children  should  be  ordinarily  bap- 
tized.   Even  in  Ireland  the  usual  rule  was,  after  Christianity  be- 
came well  established,  that  baptism  should  be  p^ormed  in  the 
churches.    Thus  in  the  case  oi  St.  Fbian  above  mentioned,  it  i)» 
related,  [ib.)  that  after  his  birth  some  women  were  carrying  him 
to  the  church  of  poseur  to  be  there  baptized  by  the  bisliop  For- 
chem,  when  they  were  met  by  a  St.  Abban,  who  stcfiped  the|0 
and  baptized  him,  as  already  stated.    And  in  the  metrical  life  (^ 
St.  Senan  of  Inniscathy  we  read,  {cap.  S«)  that  his  parents  tc^k 
him  to  the  church  to  be  baptized :  <<  Partntes  autem  pmri^ — dUa^i^ 
prole  nohili, — ut  religiosi  admodum, — exortum  rectus  parwdum-^ 
tulerunt  ad  ecdesiam^ — ut  per  divinam  gratiam — baptismi  tinett^^ 
flumine^  &c.    Lynch  observes  {Cambr.  evexM.  p»  202.)  ftom  the 
Life  of  St.  Grillan,  or  Grellan,  the  patron  of  the  O'KeQies,  tbat 
the  seniors  of  that  family  used  to   be  baptized  in  a  church 
called  from  this  saint,  who,   by  the  bye,  flouriabed  ut  a  i^ace 
called  Cradibh  in  Connaught,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6tb  cen- 
tury,' and  had  been  a  disciple  oi  Finian  of  Clonard.  (^AA.  SS.  p 
337,  339,  396.)    The  very  decree  of  the  i^jmod  of  Cashel  indi- 
cates^ that  there  were  churches  in  Ireland  su^Ued  with  baptismal 
fonts ;  but  it  seems  Uiat  some  negligence,  how  much  difbsed  I 
cannot  tell,  prevailed  with  regard  to  bringing  children  thither  ftr 
baptism,  and  that  some  parents  used  to  get  the  ceremony  per- 
formed in  country  ch^>el%  or  private  oratories,  or  perhaps  in  their 
own  housesy  as  is  usual  with  us  at  this  day.    Boom  the  words  oC 
the  decree  it  evidently  aj^pears,  that  this  was  the  onj^  4efi9Gt  or 
abuse  to  which  the  synod  intended  to  apply  a  remedy*    But  Ho- 
veden,  to  show  his  learnings  made  up  a  decree  on-  haptiim  (see 
above  §.  2.  and  Not.  11.)  quite  different  fit»n  the  geiMiinft  oiio» 
in  which  he  introduces  clean  water,  tr^le  immersion,  the  nanie  of 
the  Father,  6^c.  priests,  &c.  points,  iq^n  which  tbeie  was  no 
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fiiemtmB  not  the  least  diacrqpaw^  of  opiaiaD  or  pr^xAlce  conceni- 
iog  them.  The  worthy  Brompton  in  a  sort  of  abridgment  qf  Ho- 
tetoi'A  IkmigOfkturiLes  the  iynod  rdsolv^^  '*  pUro&  in,  ^c€lesm  hap^^ 
ftsMri  ^  fumine  PtArisy  et  FUiU  tt  SpkUk9  Sancti,  ei  hoc  a  ^a- 
eUfdoUimJiiTU"  Thisf  19  fkr  from  beii^  the.  roal  decree.  As  to 
ealtehuing  the  inikiits.  before  the  dOor  of  jl^  ehuroh^  this  allodes 
to  the  pl-aetici;^  oidered  icr  Ih^  RiCtial^  oi  pioponiij^  previous  to 
tft^  bl^iinfiy  ctftidli  ^fuestions  at  the  6hiirch-door,  which  are  ao- 
twered>  not  laiiKid^  Mj  the  infant,  but  by  the  godfather* 

(I97  Bronnptm^  besides  sobae  other  English  writens  not  worth 
naming,  has  given  us^  aa  the  ifeasdn  of  the  decree,  that  base  stu^. 
He  wHteb  (Ut.  6k^)\  "  Mo»enim  ej»l  prius  per  diversa  loca 
Hibemiae  quod,  staiim  ciksi  pner  nadder^fctur,  pater  ipsius  vel  qi0- 
19bd;  alius'  moA  thek^rd  Her  in  iEU^ua.  £t  si  divitid  fiiiud  esset, 
ter  in  lebbtA  mctgeretof .  Fost^  vero  a^ai^  iUam  vel  I^c  ka  do- 
lids  ^iii»^i^  ifih  leeis  ftmNaidiB  projicevi)  solebant."  Had*  such 
a  prtucfdo^  ebdmil  in  Iieltaidy  would  itv  not  to  a|^)edl  t6  aU  oiar 
Mrfi  wi^tcsrs^  ataiil  docBobtnlS^  or  to  St.  Bernard^  or  to  lUmftalic 
and  Attsehn^  hsLW  been>  uniidanl  6f  by  Hovedeft  and  Ginddu^ 
iieftlier  oi  w^fMi  mim  the'  leaat  afliisiQ&  td  it  ?  I  itda  grsatly 
surprised  to  find  fleury  (X.  Tf.'^.SS.)  repealing  thia  Bonsensb. 
But  he^eopiMhiffiitcbcftit  oUT  rhb  ajsned  6f  CiMh^  fjt>m  Broo^ton, 
and  oo«is0)iidntijf  has  gmtk.  u*  aise  bis  li^  conoa-ntHgltbe  elkHB^ 
of  pe^fgiiiby.  lUewry  did*  noty  in  aU  dppeairliDGej  see  Gnnldiils' 
ncestfmt  of  tiie  iyno^  afeidt^as  very  littld  aeqUi£nted  #ith  the  eo- 
<AeaiaM!fettl  hoikKy  of  Irelaiidrf  But  I  waiB  stiU  more  sui^aed  tp 
observe,  dial  Dr.  Mihivr^  who  lives  xikvt^  nearer  to  m  «nd  ntho 
oiiglit  t6  kkow  niore  of  oiif^  oQoMMitol  hisloi^  titan  Vle^rfi  ha$, 
not  veipy  Iod^  agtfy  btoiq^  Mwardthfe'saeod^fiilshflfiods  of  Bipmjh 
ton  ligAinit'ti^  Irish  nation,-  when  He^states^  {Additimni  n^t^  to 
p.  SO  of  kk  LetMW€ln^  ItvbmdJ  ih^  iti#as^  liot-  until-  the  £99- 
M«h' iovaaioil  thaii  liie  faish  pitihrttt  were'  enaUed'  lb  dhri^iaifg  ike 
pte*^Uhig  pdi^mnfi  ihioestuous  nuariagets^  th^-  pmaMcB  qf  bap' 
tixing  the  children  of  the  rich  tvitk  mUk,  Sit.y  '.  Strahgb^  thfit  he 
oould  ima^e,  that  polygamy  ever  prevailed  among  the  Irish 
GhnstifiteB^.  or  that  ifi^r  chitd#6n  ii^t€  biptiised  in  ibilkF  As  to 
^atincestutna  meirridgesf  th^  w^eie^noif  ^h>>  dxo^t  ilU'sKhudi 
ar  the  systeih  of  IM  j^bUMKied  degb^ies,  ikM^  up  by  the:  ctoolk* 
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iits,  had  not  been  generally  received  in  Irdand.  I  tbuak  Dr. 
Milner  would  do  well  to  retract  some  way  or  othef  these  un- 
founded assertions. 

(20)  Baptism  is  spoken  of  several  times  in  the  Ir&h  canons; 
but  in  none  of  them  is  it  ordered,  that  it  should  be  performed  in 
water  alone,  whereas  there  was  no  idea  of  any  other  liquid  beii^ 
sufficient  for  it.  Adamnan  relates,  (  Vit.  S.  Col.  L.  2.  c.  10.)  that, 
when  ColumWdll  was  journeying  through  the  country  of  the  Picts, 
an  infant  was  brought  to  him  by  its  parents  to  be  baptized,  and 
that,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  saint 
prayed  for  a  whSe  upon  a  rock  and  blessed  a  part  of  it,  whwce 
water  immediately  flowed  out  in  abundance,  with  which  he  bap- 
tized the  infant.  So  absolutely  necessary  was  water  considered 
ftr  the  administration  of  this  sacramant. 

(21)  St.  Jercmi  observes,  (in  Esai.  B6. 1.)  that  milk  and  wine 
used  to  be  given  in  the  western  churches  to  persons  newly  bap- 
tized ;  "  Lac  significat  innocentiam  parvulorunu  Qui  mos  a  typus 
in  Ocddentis  ecdesiis  hodie  usque  servatur,  ut  renatis  in  Christ© 
vinum  lacque  tribuatut."  In  some  dmrches  milk  and  honey  used 
to  be  given  to  them.  (See  Cone.  Carth.  3.  cn».  24*)  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  like  some  other  old  practices,  ooe  oc  other  of 
these  ceremonies  was  kept  up  in  Ireland* 

(22)  We  have  already  seen  (Not.  18.)  the  instances  of  St* 
Finian  and  St.  Senan  being  sent  to  the  church  for  baptismv  St. 
Fursey  was  three  days  after  his  birth  baptized  by  St.  Brendan  ^of 
Clonfert  ( Vit.  S. Furs.  L.  I.e.  S.) :  St.  Fmtan  of  Cluain-edneach 
on  the  eighth  day  by  a  holy  man,  and  undoubtedly  a  deigyman. 
Who  lived  in  a  place  called  Cluain-nAic-treoinf  Vit.  S.  Fint.c.  1.): 
St.  Laurence  O'Toole  by  the  bishop  of  Kildare  ( Vit.  S.  L.  c.  2.) 
&c.  &c.  In  the  24th  and  27th  4)f  the  canons,  called  of  the  9)rnod 
of  St.  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isserninus,  it  is  ordered*  that  no 
strange  or  newly  introduced  clergyman  do  baptize,. or  offer,  i.e.  to 
o^ebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  without  the  permission  of  the  bishqp. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  b^tizipg  was  supposed  ordir 
narily  to  belong  to  the  deigy. 

§•  V.  It  has  been  said  that,  after  the  syqod  was 
concluded,  the  king  Henry  sent  to  the  Pope  certain 
lettei's  of  all  the  at(mbishop$  aud  bishops  of  Ireland 
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recognizing  Henry's  power  over  Irelamd.  (€3)  This 
much  may  be  admitted,  that  some  time  later  (S4)  he 
sent  to  Rome  a  copy  of  those  wondei*fuI  decrees,  smd 
very  probably,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  brief 
of  Alexander  III.,  (of  which  hereafter)  a  certain  ac- 
count of  Irish  practices,  such  as  might  induce  the 
Pope  to  favour  his  views.  After  all,  said  decrees 
produced  no  effect  in  Ireland,  and  were  disregarded 
by  the  Irish  clergy  and  people^  who  looked  only  to 
their  own  ecclesiastical  rules,  as  if  the  synod  of  Ca« 
shel  had  never  been  held.  (25)  Henry  left  Dublin 
early  in  February  of  the.  same  year  1 172,  and  went 
to  Wexford.  Being  there  he  received,  about  the 
middle  of  Lent,  some  very  pressing  news  from  Nor- 
mandy, relative  to  the  afrair  of  Thomas  Becket, 
which  required  his  departure  for  that  country  as  soon 
as  conveniently  possible.  Accordingly  he  sailed  from 
Wexford  on  the  following  Easter  Monday,  (26) 
which  fell  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  and  arrived  on  the 
same  day  at  Port-Finnan  in  South  Wales.  In  this 
year  a  provincial  synod  was  held  at  Tuam  by  the 
arehbisnop  Cadla  O'Dubhai ;  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  its  proceedings,  except  that  on  this  occasion  three 
churches  were  consecrated.  (87)  It  must  have  been 
after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  probably  was  assembled 
at  the  time  of  the  primate  Gelasius'  visitation  of  Con- 
naught.  (28)  In  said  year  died  the  holy  bishop  of 
Cork,  Gilla  Aeda  O'Mugin,  (39)  who  had  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Kells.  He  was  succeeded  by  one  Gre- 
gory. To  the  same  year  are  assigned  the  deaths  of 
O'Meicstia  or  O'Meicselbe,  bishop  of  Emly ;  (SO) 
Brigdin  O'Cathlan,  bisliop  of  Ferns,  who  is  named 
after  some  other  bishops  of  that  see,  whose  precise 
times  are  not  known,  and  who  appears  to  have  re- 
signed several  years  before  his  death ;  (31 )  and  Ti- 
g^rnach  0*Maieleoin  of  Clonmacnois,  (32)  who  was 
rather  an  abbot  than  a  bii^op.  Mehruan  O'Ruadau, 
bishop  of  Achonry,  one  of  tne  prelates  of  the  synod 
of  Kells,  had  died  in   I17O;    and  another  equally 
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eminent  prelate,  Beta*  G^Mmdsii,  bishop  cf  Ckm* 
fett,  who  had  been  the  fii*st  abbot  of  Boyle,  vf» 
dTOWQe^  in  the  Sbaimon  on  the  S7th  o(  Deceftibfr, 
A^  117i«  Petet  CyMordai  vra^  succeeded  by  Moeliosa 
Mao^Award,  who  held  the  see  only  a  short  time,  as 
he  died  in  1119.  (S3)  About  these  times,  alidappa^ 
jrently  before  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  in  Ireland, 
D<>nald  O'Brian,  king  of  North  Mttnster,  erect^ 
the  great  cathedral  of  Cashel  adjoining  Connac's 
Chapel,  whieh  thenoefortii  w£ls  used  as  a  vestry  or 
chapter-house.  He  endowed  this  church,  and  gr^nt^d 
kttds  to  the'see»  (34)  To  the  year  1 17s  is  assigned 
the  death  of  Kinad  O'Ronan,  bishop  of  Glendalbch, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  foundation 
cfaafter  of  the  priory  of  All  Saints  in  Dublin*  (35) 
Muredacfa.  O'Cdbtaicb,  who  had  been,  bishop  of  ILU 
neUeogain^  or  Ardsrsth^  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Kelb,  (86)  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Dtsrry,  is  md 
to  haTe  died  in  the.  same  year,  or  in  the  fiifiowing,  on 
tite.  10th  ai  February.  He  became  bishop*  of  tihis  see 
throi^h  the  sesignatiedi,  some  years  eariier^  of  FlMh^ 
belt  O'Brolean  the:  first,  ordinary  bishop  of  tterry^ 
(37)  Muredaeh  had  been  an  Augnatiin  Canon^  add 
was  hjghl^  esteemed  for  his  hmnitigf  hrnnility,  amd 
charity  ta  the  poor.  He  ha^  bton  called-  bishop  also 
o£  Itaphoe ;  but  this  ia  a  mistake,  whereas  the  then 
Wshofji  of  Raphoe  was  Gilbert  O'Caran^  (^8) 

(^  Hovedeit  ho^  tiaa  ster^  (kc.cU.);  but  QinaUos  9ajs  jxo^ 
tbing  abou6  sm3k  leH^re,  or  ^&g  haTing  been  senlk  ttf  Roioe.  Hcrre- 
deit  ^snMy  supposed,,  that  these  ktteM  wert  mttsff  at  Waters 
fiwd.    See  abore  iV©*.  3» 

(24*):  Owing  to  the  teni|i€Btuo«e  -vmAsr  that  prevailed'  durlog 
th^  wiotC9»of  llTLcxnaing  117^,  and  pait  of  the  M^wittg  spring 
Heiarj  QQuld  have  vo  cmttimBiicatiiMi.witb.  EoMe^  nor  hadi  faaavf 
&r  ^iQe  months  even*  mth  EnglaDd  or  histothev  domuiiaiis.. 

(SUr>  This  is  plain  fiaom  Giraido^.  wky  Bfeakhkg  (Topogr.  Jlib. 
JE)i^.d«c.  l9.).of  thfiJUsbpnoGtiisos'ffattowadiin  Ais/days,  safeol 
yemn  after  the  f3aiiodi  ^.  Ca^(  says^.  that  tiUias  were  iiiil.(iaiU» 
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and  tliat  marriages  were  not  contmoted^  that  i%  acoordiog  to  £he 
usage  of  England)  &c.  It  is  true,  that  elsewhere  he  mcntkmB  a 
great  alteraticm  &ft  the  better,  owing  to  the  aisaAires  of  l^csny. 
(See  above  Not.  13.)  But  this  must  be  taken  either  a$  i|  floiinsh 
in  favour  of  Heniy,  or  may  be  und^tood  of  Ibe  state  and  sys- 
tern  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  as  it  was  under  John  Comb)  an 
Englishman,  during  whose  incumbency  Giraldus  was  in  Ireland. 

(26)  Giraldus  says^  {Hib*  exp.  £.  1.  c*  37*)  Pa^cha^ilupe se^ 
cunduy  that  is,  of  the  year  1172*  Lebm^  wtio  ^rro^e^uiBly 
placed  (&  1.  c.  3.)  Henr/s deparlw^  in  IITB^  l><i4  9P  righl  toi 
refer  in  the  margin  to  Giraldus,  who  does  not  theff  i^ention  A^ 
1173i  whfle,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  fioDi  liis  whole  ooiVf 
text,  that  the  Easter  Monday  wss  in  1172,  the  year  moiked  also 
by  Hoveden,  and  ^jeveral  old  wri^rsj  aa  also  bgr  Ware  fAnnah} 
LyttktoB,  &C.  SiC  The  fyct  is,  thai  Henry  musl^  harre  left 
Ireland  in  1172>  whereas  nothing  em  be  more  ceriain  nhan  tfant 
be  arrived  in  Normandy  «i  Mby  o£  that  year;  that  it  w«^  in  said 
year  that  he  was  absolved  there  by  the  Fofie's  k^;ates  firom  the 
censures  incurred  u  cons^uenqe  of  the  mnrder  of  Thomas  Beo-» 
ket;  and  that  he  wni  present  at  the  qrned  of  Avran€faes>  whioh 
met  in  thai  year  on  the  37th  of  Septqwaber.  (See  Floury^  L.  72. 
j.  39.  seqq.) 

(27)  Ware^  Annals  at  A.  1172>  and  Hwiis^.  Anskbishops  (/ 
Tuam  at  CaiMicus  CDubhai. 

.  (28)  See  ^ve  f .  2.  ' 

(29)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  a&  (Ufri.  For  Ais  wiirthgr 
prelate  see  Chap^  xxvu.  $•  9. 

(SO)  lb.  at  Effdy.  (3J)  Haporis,  td.  at  Femsr 

(32)  Ware  and  Hairii^  ib.  at  Chnmacnois.  I  find  no  |)iroof  efi 
Ips  having be«i a bishopi eoQcept  hia being  oaHedoomordaif  i/  St^ 
Kieran,  But  he  might  have  been  only  an  abbot ;  fix  St  Kierai^  had 
not  been  a  bishop.  And  ilis  mueh  more pvobable,  thatthis  wmi 
the  cas^  because  Moriertach  O'Moekndhir,  the  bishop  of  CVat^ 
macnoia,  wfaoasaistedat  the  synod  of  KeUs>  lived  until  1188.$  and 
A^ieis  no  necessity  for  supposimg  with  Ware,  that  he  resigne4  hia 
see  long  before  his  death. 

(33)  W«rQ  and  Hanis,^  tk.  al  Achomy  and  Clonfevt. 

(84),  War^  Aniiq.  cap.  29.  at  Caskd,  and  Harris,  Atchbuhop^ 
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(35)  See  Harris,  Bishops  at  Glendalach,    Compare  with  Chap, 
xxVtti.  f.  10. 

(36)  ^0^.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 

(37)  ForFlathbert  see  Chap,  xxviii.  f .  5. 

(38)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Derry.     Hoveden  calls 
Muredach  Mauritius  Charensis  epis.  instead  of  Darensis* 

§•  VI.  The  great  and  truly  excellent  and  holy  pri- 
mate Gelasius^  having  returned  to  Armagh  from  his 
last  visitations  in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  remained 
there  preparing  for  eternity,  until  God  was  pleased 
to  call  him  to  himself  on  the  27th  of  March  A.  D. 
11 74,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  after  an  active  and 
exemplary  incumbency  of  S8  years.  (39)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Conchovar  or  Conor,  alias  Cornelius, 
Mac-Conchailleadh,  abbot  of  the  Augustin  Canons 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Armagh,  who 
went  to  Rome  on  some  ecclesiastical  business,  and  died 
there  in  1175.  (40)  Patrick  O^Bainan,  who  had 
been  bishop  of  Connor,  and  one  of  the  prelates  of  the 
council  of  Kells,  a  man  highly  praised  for  his  sanc- 
tity, died  in  1 1 74  in  the  island  of  Hy,  whither  he 
had  retired  apparently  some  years  before  his  death  ; 
for  one  Nehemias  is  mentioned  as  the  actual  bishop 
of  Conor  at  the  time  of  king  Henry's  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, that  is,  in  the  latter  partof  1171-  (41)  To 
the  same  year  1174  some  assign  the  death  of  Ethru 
O'Miadachain,  bishop  of  Clonard,  which  others  place 
in  1173.  (42)  In  some  lists  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  iCells  this  prelate  is  reckoned  among  them. 
(48)  In  said  year  1 174  died  also  Moeliosa  O'Con- 
nachtain,  bishop  of  East  Connaught,  that  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the*  united  dioceses  of  Elphin  and  Roscom- 
mon, who  had  assisted  at  the  now  mentioned  council. 
(44)  This  was  also  the  year  of  the  death  of  a  very 
noly  man,  St.  Gilda-Machaibeo  or  Mochaibeo,  whose 
name  has  been*  latinized  into  Mdchabem*  (45)  He 
was  born  in  1 10^,  and  became  in  all  appearance  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  blessed  Imar,  the  master  and  jdil^ector  of 
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St  Malachy.  It  is  certain  that,  after  having  been 
for  sonje  time  a  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Armagh, 
he  was  appointed  abbot  of  it,  probably  soon  after  the 
death  of  Imar,  which  occurred  at  Kome  in  11  Si. 
(46)  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  he  did  not  hold 
that  situation  until  his  death.  (47)  He  died  on  the 
SI  St  of  March,  and  the  Irish  hagiologists  represent 
him  as  a  man  of  superior  piety,  Teaming,  and  wis- 
dom.  (48)  An  illustrious  professor  of  the  school  of 
Armagh,  and  its  chief  director,  Florence  Gorman, 
who  had  studied  for  twenty-one  years  in  France  and 
England,  and  afterwards  taught  in  his  own  country 
for  twenty  years  longer,  died  about  the  same  time  in 
the  same  year.  (49) 

(39)  AA.  SS.  Vit.  S.  Gel.  cap.  30.  and  Tr.  Th.p.  310. 
Giraldus  says,  fHib,  exp.  L.  1.  e.  34.)  that  Gelasius  lived  entirely 
on  the  milk  of  acow,  which  used  to  be  driven  before  him  wherever 
he  went.    Visftentirdy  read  chiefly. 

(40)  Tr.  Th.  p.  ib.  Ware  says,  f  Archbishops  of  Armagft) 
that  he  died  in  1175  orll76.  I  si^pose  he  had  no  reason  for 
adding  or  1176,  except  his  thinking,  that  the  old  mode  of  anti- 
dpating  the  Christian  era,  followed  in  some  Iruh  annals,  was  still 
continued.    But  it  had  ceased  to  prevail'long  before  these  times. 

(41)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  501.  and  Ware  and  Hams,  Bishops  at 
Connor. 

(42)  Ware  compared  with  Harris,  ih.  at  Meath. 

(43)  See  Not.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 

(44)  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.  at  Elphin.    Compare  with  Not.  106* 

to  C^Op.  XXVII. 

(45)  His  name  is  in  the  Irish  calendars,  and  Colgan  treats  of 
him  at  31  March. 

(46)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §.  15. 

(47)  We  have  just  seen,  that  Ware  calls  Conchovarj^  who  suc- 
ceeded Gelasius  in  the  see  of  Armagh  A.D.  1174,  abbot  of  St. 
Peter  and  St«  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  being  q>pointed  to  it.  How 
then  could  Machabeus,  who  survived  Gelasius  by  four  days,  have 
been  then  abbot,  if  Conchoyar  was  the  real  one  ?    The  matter' 
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may  lie  eM9y  settled  by  sipposiqg^  diet,  if  Wme  bevight,  Maclia- 
beus  had  sob^gi  time  previous  rengted  ike  abbaqr. 

(^8)  Mfois^  (hmapsh  Ms  (xmtontvmiryv  styleft  bsm,  aft  qcioted 
by  Cdig^at  a  t^nfev^f  fiMy  fu^d  meekMets, an  aric  of  wiaddfiiftiid 
sdenpfy&c;    Qtb^speak^f  himiBarioiaitf  m^ 

X49)  ZV-  anft.i?.  Sift     ,        / 


of  Wj 


vut  1q  1175  He^ry  IL  sent  Nichoks,  prior 
's^Hingfordt  afterwards  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and 
tViUiaiBi  flte-Adelm  to  Ireland  widi  the  bull  of 
Adrian  tV^  and  the  eonflrmatory  brief,  which  Alex- 
a^dei:  IIL  had  ^^  s^n^  time  befbre  to  Henry. 
(^O) .  On  their  arrival  a  meeting  of  faashops  was  beid 
at  Waterford,  in  which  those  precious  docnments 
were  publicly  read.  (51)  This  was  the  first  time 
that  they  were  so  in  Ireland  ;  and,  although  Henry 
uodoubtedly  had  Adrian's  bull  in  his  hands,  when  he 
was  in  Ireland,  be  thought  it  onadtiseable  to  an- 
UQunce  it  publicly*  He  knew,  that  not  onty  the 
whole  drift  of  it,  but  likewise  certain  unfouind^d  as^ 
persipns  contained  in  it  wpnld  have  caused  great  irri- 
tatic^  ao^ong  both  the  eiergy  and  laity.  B»t  now, 
owi^g.  tQ  the  precarious  state  of  bis  power  in  Ireland, 
hci  found  humelf  obtiged  to  recur  to  the  Papd  ao- 
thority,  thinlfii^  that  he  might  by  thi^  me&ns  seeure 
the  obedience  of  the  clergyy  whom  he  imagined  he 
had  already  brought  over  in  great  part  to  his  side  by 
some  of  the  deei^s  of  his  synod  of  Caistel,  and 
through  whom  he  expected  to  countet^adt  the  oppo- 
sition of  tba  Irish*  plinces  ^Ad  people  to  his  authbrity. 
After  his  departure  there  was  much  fighting  in  Ire- 
land between  the  nati^res  and  the  foreigners.  A 
grant,  which  he  had  made  of  Meath  to  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  (52)  being  contrary  to  the  interests- of  Tieraan 
O'Ru^Fc,  under  whose  govtnlnment  a  considerable 
part  of  that  great  territory  had  been-  pkced,  gave  rise 
to  »  dispute,)  which  was  n^r  terminating  in  open  hos-^ 
tilities^  Ta'pnevmt  thiy  mischief  some  friends  of 
both  parties  brought  about  a  conference  between 
O'Ruarc  and  Lacy.'   They  met  some  tim#fn  1172, 
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on  a  hitt  not  far  from  Dubliti,  eack  acomnpaiiied  by  a 
small  and  equal  number  of  their  adherents.  But  be- 
£EHre  the  conference  was  eoncluded' O^Ruare  was 
kiUed  by  Griffin,  a  ifepfaew  oi  Mabrice  Fltirgerdd, 
who  was  present  and  who  excited  him  to  this  act. 
The  apology  set  up  by  writers  of  their  ftetioii  for 
this  dreadful  deed  is,  that  0*Ruare  had  previoudly 
aimed  a  blow  against  Lacy.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  this  is  not  the  place  to  iniquire.  The  head 
of  O^Riuux^  was  then  cut  off,  and  pkeed  over  a  gale 
in  Duiblin,  and  his  body  hung,  with  the  feet  upwards, 
on  a  gallows.  In  this  year  Lacy  ravaged  Annaly,  and 
killed  Donald  O^Ferral  its  king  or  d)ieftam.  Early 
in  the  following  year  Strongbow  invaded  Ophaly, 
whose  chieftain  was  O'Dempsy,  and  burned  and 
plundered  some  towns  ^  but  on  this  occasion  he  lost 
his  aon-in*]aw  Robert  do  Quincey,  constable  of  LeiA* 
ster,  who  waa  attacked  in  a  defile  by  OI>enipBy,  and 
abin  with  many  of  hip  kni^ts  and  the  loss  o£  the 
banner  of  Leinsti^r;)  (4^)  ^ 

(M^  Thui  brief  may  be  seen  i«  Uflher's  %00g^  No.  47i  takeir 
fiom  the  genimie  aud  correct  text  <^Giroidus  fHtk^  ejg^  L*  2.  e.  6.) 
Lyneh  (Cambr.  even.  p.  197*)  ai^es  60m  its  not  bekig  ki  the 
Roman  Bulhrium^  that  it  is  a  forgery ;  bnl  thii '  and  some  o^ler 
exceptions  of  Ka  are  of  as  little  ftvail  as  Ms  ai^iHiienls  against  tlie 
authenticity  of  Adna»*9  bull.  It  e(mlinn»the  grant  made  by 
Adrian  undier  tike  fbrmer  i»oii^0&  of  the  payment  cf  ^Ke  ]^t^r«- 
pence ;  and  Alexander  wishes,  that,  en  eradJeacing  the  dirty 
pratbtices  tif  Ireland,  thenatiov  may  thraogh'  Heniy^s-  eixertidiis^ 
become  polished^,  and  iks  church  be  bron^t  to*  a  bett^^  ibrm.  He 
aeems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  state*  of  tBe  Irish  churchy 
escept  what  he  heard  fh)m  the  lying  accdunts  ci  the  enemies  of 
£)daiid ;  and'  as-  to  ecclesiastical^or  other  dirt  1  bdleve  he  m^ht  in 
tfabsedmes*  have  fbund-  enough  of  it^  andf  I  fear  more,  neaiter* 
faeine,  wiehiofcit  Ibc^g  ibr^it  in  Aia  country.  I  dare  say  he  wonid 
hai^been  haid  set  to  meet  with,  in  any  equal'portion  of  the  Church 
of'thatperfod;  so  many  excellent  bishops  as  Gddsius,  Laurenoo' 
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O'Toole,  Christian  of  Lismore,  C^tholiciis  of  Tuanii  &c«  Thew 
18  nothii^  in  the  brirfconcemiiig  any  letters  or  other  papers  sait 
by  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops  to  the  Pope ;  (see  above  §.  5.) 
and  the  only  authority  allied  fyr  Henry's  right  to  Ireland  is  the 
Bull  of  Adrian. 

(51)  Giialduis  {loc.  dt,)  Ware»  Annals  at  A.  1175.  Lytteltpn, 
&C.&C.  I  do  not  understand,  why  Leland  {B.  1.  ch.  ^)  places 
this  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Waterford,  the  arrival  of  Nicholas 
of  Wallingford,  whom  he  calls  simply  WaUingfordy  and  the 
reading  of  Adrian's  bull*  &c.  so  late  as  A.  1]77.  I  am  sure 
he  is  wrong ;  but  I  ^hall  hot  tire  the  reader  with  a  dictation  <mi 
this  subject.  \ 

(52)  The  charter  of  this  grant  is  in  Ware's  AfdiquiiieSf  cap,  27* 

(53)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1172.  LyttelUm,  B.  4,  &c. 

§•  viii.  In   1173  confederacies  were  formed  in 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  who  dissatisfied  with  Hervey  de  Monte 
Marisco,  whom  Strongbow  had  placed  over  the  army, 
afler  the  death  of  De  Quince^,  >  caUed  out  for  Rey- 
mond  le   Grose  as  their  commander.      Strongbow 
having  complied  with  their  wish,  Reymond  set  al>out 
plundering  the  Desies,  took  Lismare  which  he  piU 
laged,  and  sent  a  great  part  of  his  united  spoil  by 
water  towards  Waterford.     The  vessel^,  in  which  it 
was  contained,  were  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv^r 
Blackwater  by  a  Danish  fleet  from  Cork,  and  a  com* 
bat  ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  worsted.  Mean-^ 
while  Reymond  defeated  a  body  of  the  Irish,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Lismore  by  Dermod  Mac-Cartliy, 
king  of  Desmond,  and  then,  marched  to  Waterford, 
driving  along  a  great  number,  of  cattle.     Not  long 
after  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he  returned  to  Wales*  (54) 
The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on  Hervey 
de  Monte  Marisco,  who  in  the  following  year,  I174» 
wishing  to  signalize  himself^    obtained  permission, 
from  Strongbow  to  invade  the  territories  of  Donald 
O'Brian,  king  of  North  Munster.     This  w^s  granted 
to  him,  and   Strongbow  himself  went  to   Cashel, 
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where  he  expected  reinforcements  from  Dublin.  The 
corps  under  Hervey  was  attacked  all  of  a  sudden, 
early  on  a  morning,  near  Thurles  (55)  by  Do- 
nald O'Brian,  and  400  of  them,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  (56)  700,  together  with  four  of 
their  chief  leaders,  were  put  to  the  sword,  while  the 
remainder  fled  to  Waterford,  whither  Strongbow 
also  hastened  his  return,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city  as  if  it  were  besieged.  For  the  whole  country 
was,  on  the  news  of  O'  Brian*s  success,  filled  with  Irish 
armies,  which  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  Henry. 
Roderic  O*  Conor  soon  after  entered  Meath  with  a 
great  force,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country,  which 
Hugh  de  Lacy  had  parcelled  out  among  his  friends 
and  soldiers.  Hugh  Tirrel,  who  acted  for  Lacy, 
then  in  England,  finding  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  defend  the  castle  of  Trim,  demolished  the  fortifi- 
cations, burned  it,  as  he  did  also  that  of  Duleek, 
and  escaped  with  his  soldiers  to  Dublin.  While  the 
affairs  of  the  foreigners  were  in  this  perilous  state, 
Reymond  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Ireland,  and 
arrived  with  his  cousin  german  Milo,  or  Meyler, 
and  30  other  knights,  all  of  his  own  kindred,  besides 
100  cavalry  and  300  infantry,  in  the  harbour  of  Wa- 
terford at  a  very  critical  moment.  At  that  time  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  of  the  Danes  of  Waterford  was 
breaking  out;  but  Reymond  was  able  to  rescue 
Strongbow  from  their  fury,  and  conducted  him  to 
Wexford.  Afterwards  they  put  to  death  all  the 
Anglo-Normans  they  met  with  in  the  streets  or  else- 
where, until  at  length  terms  were  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  the  garrison.  Reymond  then 
marched  towards  Meath  against  Roderic  O* Conor, 
who  hearing  of  his  approach  returned  to  Connaught. 
(57)  In  the  succeeding  year  1175  Reymond,  as- 
sisted by  Donald  prince  of  Ossory,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  in  order  to  enrich  his  army  with 
the  plunder  of  that  city,  and  probably  in  revenge  for 
t;he  victory  gained  by  Donald  O' Brian  near  Thurles. 

VOL.  IV.  d 
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But  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  dege  and  its  consequences. 

(54)  Ware,  ib.  at  A.  1173.  Lyttelton,  ib.  Sec.  Sec. 

(J55)  Lyttelton  was  wrong  in  placing  this  battle  in  Ossory. 

(56)  Annals  of  Innisfallen. 

(57)  Ware,  ib.  at  A.  1174?.  Lyttelton,  &c.  &hc. 

§.  IX.  While  matters  were  going  in  this  manner, 
Henry  perceived  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  sub- 
due the  Irish  nation,  and,  considering  the  delicate 
state  of  his  affairs  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
first  strove  to  render  their  clergy  subservient  to  him 
by  means  of  the  Papal  decrees,  which  he  got  read  at 
Waterford,  as  we  have  seen  above.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  something  more  was  wanting  to  bring  over 
the  laity,  and  accordingly  was  anxious  to  compromise 
his  disputes  with  the  Irish  princes,  particularly  Ro- 
deric  0*Conor.  Things  were  managed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Roderic  sent  over,  to  negotiate  in  his 
name  with  Henry,  three  ambassadors,  Catholicus  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  Concors  abbot  of  St,  Brendan's  o{ 
Clonfert,  and  Laurence  his  chancellor.  They  waited 
on  the  king  at  Windsor  about  Michaelmas  of  this 
year  1 1 75,  and  within  the  octave  of  that  festival  a 

fjreat  council  was  held  there,  (58)  in  which  the  fol- 
owing  articles  were  agreed  upon.  Roderic  was  to 
be  still  a  king,  but  as  holding  under  Henry,  and 
was  to  retain  his  hereditary  territories  as  fhinly 
and  peaceably  as  he  had  possessed  them  before  Hen- 
ry's arrival  in  Ireland.  He  was  likewise  to  have  un- 
der his  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  the  other 
kings,  princes,  &c.  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts,  and  was  bound  to  make 
them  pay,  through  his  hands,  their  tribute  to  the 
king  of  England.  These  kings  &c.  were  not  to  be 
disturbed  as  to  the  possession  of  their  principalities, 
as  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to  Henry  and  obe- 
dient to  Roderic.     But  in  case  they  failed  in  ^ther 
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point,  or  refused  to  pay  the  tribute,  Roderic  was  au« 
thorized  to  judge  of  their  proceedings,  and,  if  requi« 
site,  to  deprive  them  of  their  power  and  possessions  j 
and,  should  his  own  power  not  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  English  king's 
constable  and  his  other  servants  and  soldiers.  The 
tribute  to  be  paid  by  Roderic  and  the  Irish  at  large 
was  very  trifling,  consisting  only  of  a  hide  for  every 
tenth  head  of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland.  This  agree- 
ment and  the  extent  of  Rodericks  power  were  not, 
however,  to  comprehend  all  Ireland ;  for  the  king 
reserved  to  himself  or  to  his  barons  Dublin  and  its 
appurtenances,  all  Meath  and  Leinster,  besides  Wa- 
terford  and  the  country  thence  to  Dungarvan  in- 
cludedr  There  were  some  minor  articles,  which,  as 
I  am  not  writing  a  civil  history  of  Ireland,  it  would 
be  out  of  my  line  to  give  a  detail  of.  {59)  One  of 
the  witne^es  to  this  treaty  was  St.  Laurence  O'Toole, 
who  had  come  over  to  England  concerning  certain 
afikirs  of  his  church,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Rodericks  ambassadors.  In  the  same  council  or  as* 
sennbly  Henry  exercised  the  first  act  of  his  authority 
as  to  the  appointment  of  Irish  bishops  by  naming  to 
the  see  of  Waterford,  which  happened  to  be  then 
v^acant,  (probably  by  the  death  of  Tostius,  who  had 
assisted  at  the  synod  of  Kells)  one  Augustin  an  Irish- 
man, who  is  styled  master,  and  whom,  as  St.  Lau- 
rence was  about  returning  to  Ireland,  he  sent  in  his 
company  to  be  consecrated  by  Donald,  archbishop  of 
Cashel.  (60)  On  this  occasion  the  king  acted  very 
judiciously  ;  1.  by  not  placing  a  foreigner  over  the 
church  of  Waterford  ;  and  2.  by  not  getting  Augus- 
tin consecrated  in  England,  but>  directing  him,  as 
the  canons  required,  to  the  metropolitan,  whose  suf- 
fragan he  was  to  become. 

(58)  Hoveden  says  (at  A*  1175.)  that  the  agreement  between 
the  kings  Henry  and  Roderic  was  made  in  octavis  S.  Mich^eUs, 
whic^  may  be  understood  of  the  Octave  of  MichaelmaS;  that  is^ 
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the  6th  of  October,  or  of  some  day  within  the  Octave.  Hie 
blundering  translator  of  Ware's  Annals  at  said  year  has  enghfied 
Hoveden's  words  by  8th  o^  Odober,  probably  not  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Oaave,  and  for  Catholicus,  Sfc.  he  has  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Tuam.  Harris  (at  Archbishops  of  Tuam, 
CatholicusJ  instead  of  Concors  writes  Canthred. 

(59)  The  whole  treaty  is  in  Hoveden's  Annals  at  -<4. 11 75.     See 

also  Ly ttelton,  B.  4. 

(60)  Hoveden  writes ;  (ib,J  "  In  eodem  vero  conciiio  dedit  rex 
Angliae  magistro  Augustino    Hybemensi    episcopatum   Water- 

fordiacy  qui  tunc  vacabat  in  Hybemia.  Et  misit  eum  in  Hy- 
berniam  cum  Laureniio  Diviliniae  archiepiscopo,  ad  consecrandum 
a  Donato  Cassiliensi  archiepiscopo** 

%.x.  It  was  in  the  same  year  1175,  and  some 
time  before  the  now  mentioned  assembly  was  held, 
that  St.  Laurence  was  near  being  killed  at  Canter- 
bury.  Having  gone  thither  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
who  was  there  at  that  time,  he  was  received  with 
great  respect  by  the  monks,  and  after  a  night  spent 
in  imploring  the  suffrages  of  the  martyr.  St.  Thomas 
Becketf  prepared  at  their  request  to  celebrate  masis 
on  the  following  morning.  As  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  altar,  dressed  in  his  pontificals,  a  certain  mad- 
man, who  had  heard  that  he  was  a  holy  man,  took 
it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  a  good  act  to  give 
him  the  crown  of  martyrdom  and  make  him  another 
St.  Thomas.  Accordingly  he  seized  upon  a  large 
club,  and  rushing  through  the  crowd,  struck  him  - 
with  all  his  might  a  violent  blow  on  the  head, 
which  made  him  fall  near  the  altar.  The  monks 
and  the  people  much  aggrieved  thought,  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  But  after  a  little  time  lifting  up 
his  head,  the  saint  called  for  some  water,  over 
which  he  said  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  having  blessed 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  desired  the  wound  to 
b3  washed  with  it.  This  done,  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  xjeased,  the  wound  was  healed,  and  he  cele- 
brated mass.     On  the  king's  ordering  that  the  mad- 
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man  should  be  hanged,  St,  Laurence  interceded 
for  him,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon. 
(61) 

In  this  year  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  Moeliosa 
(whom  some   call   Malachy)    Mac-Inclericuir,  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  great  St.  Malachy  in'the 
see  of  Down,  and  who  was  one  of  the  prelates  of 
the  council  of  Kells.     He  was  succeeded  by  Gilla- 
domnai    (called  Gelasius)  Mac-Cormac,    who   died 
in  the  course  of  said   year,    and  after  whom  was 
appointed  another  Malachy.  (62)     In  the  same,  or 
in  the  following  year  Gillacomida  (called  also  Gil- 
bert J  O'Caran  was  removed  from  the  see  of  Raphoe 
to  that  of  Armagh,  in  the  room  of  Conchovar  Mac- 
Conchailleadh,  who  died  at  Home.  (63;     He  was 
bishop  of  Raphoe  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Newry,  to  tlie  charter 
of  which  he  was  one   of  the   witnesses,  under  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Tir-conail,  in  which  territory  Ra- 
phoe  is  situated.     He  was  bishop  there   also  when 
Henry    11.    arrived    in    Ireland.    (64)      Flathbert 
O'Brolcan,  who  some  years  before  had  resigned  the 
see  of  Derry,   (65)  and   afterwards   retained  only 
the  government  of  the  monastery  of  Derry,  having 
refused  that  of  Hy,  died  in  said  year   1 1 75,  and 
was  buried  in  that  monastery,  leaving  a  great  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  liberality.     He  was  succeeded 
in  the  monastery  by  Gelasius  O'firanain.  (66) 

(61)  ViL  S,  Laurent,  cap.  19.  The  author  states,  that  this 
traosaction  was  attested  by  a  person,  who  was  present 

(62)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Doxvn. 

(63)  Above  §.  6. 

(64»)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh  and  Raphoe. 
Gilbert  of  Raphoe  is  mentioned  in  Hoveden's  list  of  Irish  sees. 
For  his  signature  to  the  charter  of  Newry  see  Not,  34.  to  Chap, 

XXVIII. 

(65)  Above  J.  5. 
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(66)  2V.  Thf,  505.  and  Ware,  Annals  at  A  1175y  and  £i- 
5^0/7^  at  Derry. 

§•  XT.    About  these  times  Strongbow  founded  a 
priory  for  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salein,  called  at  a  much  later  period  Knights  of  Mal- 
ta, at  Kilmainham   near  Dublin,    which  foundation 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  (67)     That  place  had 
been  anciently  called  KilUmagnend  from  St.  Mag- 
nend,  who  was  abbot  there  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Aidus,  prince  of  Orgiell,  who  died  in  606  (607). 
St.  Magnend's  name  is  in  the  Irish  calendars  at  18 
December.  (68)     Strongbow  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  A.  D.  1176,  and  his  body  was  kept 
unburied   until  Reymond,  whom  his  wife  Basilea, 
sister  of  Strongbow,  had  sent  for  in  all  haste,  arrived 
in  Dublin.     It  was  then,  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Laurence  O* Toole,  solemnly  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  alias  Christ-church. 
Strongbow  left,  by  his  wife  Eva,  daughter  of  Der- 
mod  Mac-Murrogh,  a  daughter,  named  Isabel,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  William  Mareschal,  earl 
of  Pembroke.  (69)     The  king,  on  hearing  of  Strong- 
bow's  death,  sent  over  to  Ireland,  as  his  deputy  or 
lieutenant,  William  Fitz-Adelm,  and  together  with 
him  John  de  Courcey,    Robert  Fitz-Stephen,    and 
Milo  de  Cogan,  who  were  to  act  under  him.     In  the 
beginning  of  September  of  the  same  year  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  died-  at  Wexford  leaving  three  sons,  Wil- 
liam, Gerald,  and  Alexander.     From  Maurice  are 
descended  all  the  noble  and  illustrious  families  of 
the  Fitzgeralds  in  Ireland.     Soon  after  the  death  of 
Strongbow,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Fitz-Adelm, 
Melaghlin  Mac-Loghlin,  an  Ulster  prince,  attacked 
and  demolished  the  castle  of  Slane,  on  which  occasion 
Richard  Fleming,  the  owner  or  governor  of  it,  was, 
together  with  many  others,  put  to  the  sword>  none 
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of  the  piinces  of  Ulster  at  this  time  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England.  (70) 

To  this  year  II76,  and  to  the  first  of  January, 
some  accounts  assign  the  death  of  Malachy  O'Brin, 
or  O* Byrne,  bishop  of  Kildare.  (7I)     It  is  related, 
that  St.  Laurence  once  ordered  him  to  undertake  the 
cure  of  a  lady,  who  was  mad  and  possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit,  but  that  he  declined  the  task,  saying  that 
be  was  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  able  to  expel  de- 
vils. (72)     He  was  succeeded  by   Nehemias,  who 
held  the  see  for  about    18  years.    (73)     In   1 177 
Charles   O'Buacalla,    abbot  of  Mellifont,    became 
bishop  of  Emly,  and  died  in  less  than  a  month  after. 
(74)     Who  was  his  immediate  predecessor  is  not 
known ;  for  he  could  not  have  been  O'Meicstia,  who 
died  in  1172.  (75)     Imar  O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  or  of  Hua-Fiachra,  died  also  in  1 177.  (76) 

(67)  Ware,  Jtitig.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin. 

(68)  A  A.  SS.  p.  5S^  and  713.  Archdall  says,  (dA  KUmain- 
ham)  that  Magnend  was  abbot  of  Kill-magnend  in  606;  but 
Colgan  iDorely  states,  tliat  this  was  the  year  of  his  faUier  s  death. 

(69)  Ware,  Annak  at  A-  1176. 

(70)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  Lyttleton,  B.  5. 

(71)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Kildare.  Colgan, 
(Tr.  Th.p.  6S0.)  erroneously  calling  him  O'Brian^  places  his 
death  in  1175,  and  so  do,  as  Harris  observes,  the  Annals  of 
Leinster. 

(72)  Vila  S.  Laur.  cap,  28.  Harris  pretends,  {loc.  cit.)  that 
(XBrin  was  right  in  making  this  excuse,  if  what  historians,  as  he 
pompously  calls  than,  say  of  him  be  true.  But  these  historians 
of  Harris  are  only  Giraldus,  {Hib.  exp.  L.  1.  cap.  25.)  who  is 
well  known  to  have  told  or  repeated  a  great  number  of  falsehoods. 
The  story  is,  that,  when  Fitz-Stephen  was  in  the  year  1171  be- 
sieged in  Carig  near  Wexford  by  Donald,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Dennod  Mac-Morrogh,  and  the  Danes  of  Wexford,  0*Brin,  and 
O'Hethe,  bishop  of  Ferns,  perjured  themselves  to  make  Fitz- 
Stephen  believe,  that  Dublin  was  taken  by  the  Irish,  and  all  the 
foreigners  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  which  Fitz*Stephen  and 
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liis  party  surrendered.  This  is  evidently  a  fable  patched  up  t» 
apologize  for  Fitz- Stephen's  having  given  up  himself  and  his  gar- 
rison, together  with  the  fortress.  Ware,  treating  <^  this  a£^, 
(Annal.  at  ^.1171)  shews,  that  he  did  not  believe  Giraldas^ 
whose  tract  he  had  before  his  eyes ;  for  he  merely  states,  without 
mentioning  any  bishop,  that  the  besiegais  had  spread  a  report, 
that  Dublin  was  taken,  and  Strongbow  and  his  army  there  cut  to 
pieces.  Li  fact,  there  were  very  strong  grounds  >  for  such  a  re- 
port ;  whereas,  had  Roderic  O'Conor  and  the  Irish  acted  with 
more  caution  and  ability,  the  foreigners  then  in  Dublin  might 
have  been  all  exterminated.  (See  Chap,  xxviii.  ^.15.)  Add> 
that  Ware,  giving  an  account  ( Bishops)  of  those  two  prelates^ 
has  not  a  word  of  that  story ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Harris  to 
foist  the  slanderous  tale  into  that  honest  writer's  works. 

(73)  Ware,  Bishops  at  KUdare.    ,    (74')  lb,  at  Eml^. 

(75)  Above,  §,  5.     .  (76)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Killala. 

§.  XII.  In  the  same  year  1177  Malachy,  the  new 
bishop  of  Down,  was  taken  prisoner  by  John  de 
Courcey,  but  at  the  request  of  Vivian,  Cardinal 
Priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Stephen  in  Monte  Coelio, 
was  soon  after  restored  to  his  liberty  and  see.  De 
Courcey,  wishing  to  give  some  employment  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  troops,  and  to  provide  for  their 
wants,  had,  in  spite  of  the  deputy  Fitz-Adelm's 
orders,  set  out  early  in  this  year  (77)  from  Dublin 
with  a  select  body  of  them,  joined  by  some  Irish^ 
and  by  a  quick  march  of  three  or  four  days  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  Downpatrick,  the  capital  of  Ulidia, 
or  UUagh,  and  at  that  time  an  open  unfortified 
place.  Mac-Dunlevy,  its  king,  being  unprepared 
for  this  attack,  withdrew  from  the  town.  Cardinal 
Vivian,  the  Pope's  legate  for  Scotland  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  also  for  Ireland,  happened  to 
be  then  at  Downpatrick,  having  arrived  there  a 
short  time  before  from  the  Isle  of  Mann,  and  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect.  He  endeavoured 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  Mac-Dunlevy  and  De 
Courcey,  and  proposed  that  the  latter  with  his  troops 
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should  quit  the  counti7  on  condition  of  the  formeji^ 
paying  tribute  to  king  Henry.  De  Courcey  being 
quite  averse  to  this  agreement,  the  Cardinal,  vexed 
at  his  unjust  conduct,  went  to  Mac-Dunlevy  and 
exhorted  him  to  take  arms  in  defence  of.  his  territo- 
ries. This  prince  soon  collected  an  army,  it  is  said, 
of  10,000  men,  and  marched  to  attack  the  invaders. 
De  Courcey  and  his  men  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
after  a  hard  fought  battle  gained  a  victory.  The 
Cardinal  took  refuge  in  a  Church,  but  was  pro- 
tected by  De  Courcey,  who  also  granted  him  the 
freedom  of  the  bishop  Malachy,  who  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Ulidians  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
After  this  Vivian  went  to  Dublin,  and  held  there  a 
a  synod  of  bishops  and  abbots,  in  which  setting 
forth  Henry's  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  in 
virtue  of  the  Pope's  authority,  he  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  him  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. He  allowed  the  foreigners  liberty  to 
take  whatever  victuals  they  might  want,  in  their  ex- 
peditions, out  of  the  churches,  into  which,  as  sanc- 
tuaries, the  Irish  used  to  remove  them ;  merely  or- 
dering, that  a  reasonable  price  should  be  paid  for 
them  to  the  rectors  of  such  churches.  (78)  Thus 
he  atoned  for  his  former  attention  to  Mac-Dunlevy. 
While  Vivian  was  in  Dublin,  William  Fitz-Adelm 
founded,  by  order  of  Henry  H.  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr  (Becket)  for  Canons 
Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor,  near  Dublin,  on 
the  site  now  called  Thomas-court,  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  GeoJSi'ey,  count  of  Anjou  father  of  the 
king,  of  the  empress  his  mother,  and  his  ancestors, 
of  the  king  himself  and  of  his  sons.  Fitz-Adelm 
made  over  to  it,  on  the  king's  part,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Cardinal  and  of  St.  Laurence  O' Toole,  a 
piece  of  land  called  Donower  or  Donore.  This 
abbey  became  in  course  of  time  most  splendidly  en- 
dowed.   (79)      The   synod  being  ended,    Vivian 
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passed  over  to  Ckester^  and  soon  after  returned  to 

Scotland.-  (80) 

« 

(77)  Colgan  was  hugely  mistaken  (Tr:  TJu  p.  108.)  in  assiga- 
ing  John  de  Courcey's  first  arrival  in  Ireland  to  A.  D.  1 185.  He 
misunderstood  a  passage  of  Usher,  who  says,  (Pr.  p.  889.}  that 
Count  John  came  to  Ireland  in  that  year.  But  Usher  meant  not 
John  de  Courcy,  but  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  son  of  Henry  II. 
who  was  afterwards  king  John,  as  appears  also  from  his  Ind, 
Ckron.  ad  A.  1185. 

(78)  See  Giraldus,  Hid.  exp.  Z.  2.  c.  17.  Ware,  Annals  at  A, 
1177.  Lyttleton,  J?.  5. 

(79)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin.  The  char- 
ter for  this  foundation  may  be  seen,  from  an  inspeximus,  in  the 
Monast.  Angl.  Vol.  2.  p.  1039.  It  is  also  in  Leland's  History, 
B.  1.  ch.6.  Archdall  (at  Dublin,  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas)  has 
egr^ously  bunded  this  business.  According  to  him  the  abbey 
had  been  founded  by  Fitz-Adelm  as  early  as  A.  1172,  and' he 
tells  us,  that  somebody  was  prior  there  between  1172  and  1175 ; 
and  why  ?  Because  that  somebody  was  a  witness  to  a  diarter 
granted  by  John  de  Courcy  to  the  prioiy  of  St.  Patrick  in  Down. 
The  poor  man  seems  not  to  have  known,  that  Fitz*Adelm  was 
not  Henry's  deputy  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
founded  the  Abbey  (rf  St.  Thomas  before  1176.  And  as  to 
what  he  says  about  St.  Patridc's  of  Down,  it  .was  not  until  1177 
that  De  Courcey  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Down,  nor  until  1 183 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  to  a  diurch  in  that  town- 
Then  he  assigns  the  grant  of  Donore  to  1178,  as  if  said  grant 
were  not  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  or /is  if  St. 
Vivian  had  not  left  Ireland  in  1177  soon  after  the  condusbn  of 
the  synod  of  Dublin. 

(80)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1177.  It  is  strange,  that  Usher  (Ind. 
Ckron.)  assigns  to  A.  1186  Vivian's  synod  of  Dublin  and  his  re« 
turn  to  Scotland,  on  occasion  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
left  Ireland  less  loaded  with  Irish  gold  than  he  wished.  For  thk 
was  said  relatively  to  his  departure  in  1177-  (See  Fleury,  L.  72. 
§.  59.) 

§.xiii.  At  this  time  a  great  dissension  prevailed 
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between  Roderic  O'Conor  and  his  eldest  son  Mur- 
tach  or  Morrogh,  who  fled  to  Dublin  and  excited 
Fitz- Adelm  to  make  war'  on  his  father,  offering  to 
conduct  into  the  heart  of  Connauffht  the  army  to 
b^   employed  on  this  occasion.     Although  it  does 
not  appear,  that  Roderic  had  in  any  wise  violated 
the  treaty  solemnly  entered  into  with  king   Henry, 
or  had  given  any  provocation  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, Fitz- Adelm  basely  availed  himself  of  that  un- 
natural son's  treasoir,  hoping  to  add  Connaught  to 
Henry's  possessions  in  Ireland.     Accordingly  he  dis- 
patched in  said  year   1177  Milo  de  Cogan,  with  a 
considerable  army  of  knights,  cavalry,  and  archers, 
who   crossed  the   Shannon,  and   advanced   without 
meeting  any  opposition,  as  far  as  Tuam,  which,  it 
seems,  they  set  fire  to.  (81)     Throughout  the  whole 
country  they  found  no  provisions,  as  they  were  ei- 
ther concealed  in  places  where  they  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, or  had  be^n  carried  away  or  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  having  retired  with  their  families  and 
cattle  to  inaccessible  woods  or  to  the  mountains. 
Cogan  and  his  army  were  thus  reduced  almost  to 
[Starvation,  and  forced  to  set  out  again  for  Dublin, 
without  having  gained  any  advantage ;  but  on  their 
return,  and  after  eight  days  marching  in  Connaught, 
they  were  attacked  in  a  wood  near  the  Shannon  by 
Roderic  and  the  Connacians,  and  suffered  consider- 
able loss.  (82)  -    Murtach  was  taken  in  the  action, 
and  the  Connacians,  not  one  of  whom  had  joined 
him  on  his  entrance  into  their  country,  sentenced 
him,  with  the  consent  of   his  father,  to  have  his 
eyes  put  out,   which  was  accordingly  done.  (83) 
Some  time  in  May  of  this  year   Henry  held  a  par- 
liament  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  declared  his  son 
John  king  of  Ireland,  having  obtained  permission 
to  do  so  from  Pope  Alexander  III.     This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  power  or  territo- 
ries in  Ireland,  which  Henry  meant  to  confer  upon 
John ;  but  this  much  I  may  remark,  ihstt  Johsi  was 
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not  styled  king  of  Ireland,  his  title  being  lord  of 
Ireland  and  earl  of  Morton.  (84)  Afterwards,  and 
in  the  same  year,  he  made  a  grant  to  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cork,  that  is,  of  Desmond,  to  hold  under  himself 
and  his  son  John,  and  their  heirs,  except  the  city 
of  Cork  and  the  adjoining  cantred,  which  Henry 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  but  of  which  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Cogan  were  to  have  the  custody  for  him. 
(85)  This  grant  was  of  no  great  service  to  them ; 
for  in  spite  of  it  they  got  possession  of  only  a  small 
part  of  that  kingdom,  and  two  years  afterwards  were 
glad  to  put  up  with,  between  them  both,  seven  cantreds 
near  the  city,  while  24  cantreds  remained  out  of  their 
and  Henry's  power.  (86)  A  similar  sort  of  grant, 
rather  nominal  than  real,  was  some  time  after  made 
of  the  kingdom  of  North-Munster  by  Henry  to 
Philip  de  Breuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
writ,  and  the  assistance  of  Fitz-Stephen  and  Cogan, 
never  acquired  an  inch  of  it,  and  got  so  frightened 
that  he  and  his  Welchmen  thought  it  their  best  plan 
to  return  home.  (87)  And  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
brave  Donald  O'Brian,  who  lived  for  several  years 
after  these  times,  retained  his  kingdom  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

(81)  A  conflagration  of  Tuam  in  1 177  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
annals.     (See  Tr.  Th.  p.  634.) 

(82)  Giraldus  pretends,  that  of  Cogan's  party  only  three  men 
were  killed ;  but,  as  Ware  observes,  the  Irish  annals  give  a  different 
account  of  the  matter. 

(83)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1177.  Lyttleton  B.  5.  Leland,  B. 
1.  eh.  4. 

(84)  See  Ware,  ih.  and  Antiq.  cap.  27*  Hoveden  and  Bromp- 
ton  have  the  name  Icing ;  but  this  was  not  John's  real  title. 

(S5)  Heniy's  charter  for  this  grant  is  in  Ware's  Antiquities^ 
cap.  27.     See  also  the  Annals  at  A.  1177. 

(86)  See  Giraldus,  (Hib.  exp.  L.  2.  c.  18.)  and  from  him  Ware, 
Qou,  citt.)  who  is  copied  by  Smith,  History  of  Corky  B.Uck,!. 
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Ljttleton  was  quite  vnroag  (A.  5.)  in  suppomg  that  Fltz-Stephen 
and  Cogan  divided  between  them  the  whole  kingdom  of  Desmond, 
with  merely  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Henry's  charter. 

(87)  Ware,  Antiq,  cap,  27*  and  Annals  at  A.  1179.    Lyttle- 
ton,  loc.  ctt,  and  Fenar,  Hisiory  of  Limerick^  part  2.  ch.  2. 

§.  XIV.  In  the  following  year,  1178  John  de  Cour- 
cey  met  with  a  great  check.  He  had  been  plunder- 
ing the  now  county  of  Louth,  and  was  driving  thence 
a  vast  number  of  cattle,  when  he  was  met  in  the 
country  of  Ergall  or  Oriel  by  Murtach  O'Kervaill 
or  Can'ol,  prince  of  that  country,  and  Mac-Dunlevy 
of  Ullagh,  who  attacked  him  with  such  success,  that, 
having  lost  many  of  hk  soldiers,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  attended  by  only  eleven  men,  for  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  food  or  rest,  until  he  reached  his 
castle  near  Downpatriek.  He  was  also  unfortunate 
in  an  incursion,  which  he  made  into  Dalaradia.  (88) 
To  this  year  is  assigned  the  foundation  of  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Rosalas  or  Monaster-evan,  called 
of  St.  Mary,  alias  De  Rosea  valle,  by  Dermod 
O'Dempsy,  prince  of  Ophaly,  who  richly  endowed 
it.  (89)  In  this  year  died  on  the  8th  of  May  Do- 
nald O'Fogarty,  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  had  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Kells,  not  as  bishop  but  as  vicar 
general  of  that  diocese.  (90)  It  is  supposed  that  in 
his  time  the  see  of  Ossory  was  at  Aghaboe,  the  fa- 
mous monastery  of  St.  Cannich  or  Kenny.  (9 1 )  Yet 
this  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  there 
in  the  time  of  his  immediate  successor  Felix  0*Dul- 
lany,  who  held  that  see  from  1178  to  1202 ;  nor  was 
it,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  until  after  O'Dullany's 
death  that  it  was  removed  from  Aghaboe  to  Kilkeix- 
Dy.  (92)  In  the  same  year  1178  died  Rugnad 
O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  Kilmacduach;  (93)  and  the 
abbey  and  town  of  Ardfinnan  were  plundered  and 
burned  by  some  English  adventurers.  (94)  About 
this  time,  or  before  it.  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore, 
must  have  resigned  his  see  i  for  we  find,  that  in  the 
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year  1179  it  was  held  by  one  Felix.  Christian  re- 
tired to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Kyrie  eleison  ^ 
Odorney  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  he  spent  the 
reminder  of  his  days.  (95)  On  his  resigning  the 
biimopric  it  may  be  naturally  sttppc^ed,  that  he  gave 
up  also  the  apostolic  legateship.  Felix  was  one  of 
the  Irish  prelates,  who  assisted  in  1 179  at  the  third 
general  council  of  Lateran,  fo;r  the  meeting  of  which 
summonses  had  been  issued  by  Alexander  III.  in  the 
preceding  year.  They  are  said  to  have  been  six  in 
all ;  viz.  St.  Laurence  of  Dublin,  Catholicus  of  Tu- 
am,  Constantino  0*Brian  of  Killaloe,  Felix  of  Lis- 
more,  Augustin  of  Waterford,  and  Brictius  of  Li- 
merick. On  their  way  through  England  to  Rome 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would 
not  act  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to  the  king  or  his 
kingdom.  (96)  The  Pope  treated  St.  Laurence  with 
much  kindness,  and  gave  him  a  bull,  in  which,  taking 
under  his  protection  the  church  of  Dublin^  he  con- 
firmed its  rights,  its  jurisdiction  over  the  suflfragan 
sees  of  Glendaloch,  Kildare,  Ferns,  Leighlin,  and 
Ossory,  which  he  also  took  under  the  protection  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Roman  church,  and  its  extensive 
possessions  in  churches,  villages,  lands,  &c.  (97) 
In  this  council,  or  soon  after  it,  and  when  he  was 
near  returning  from  Rome,  the  Pope  appointed  him 
legate  thrpughout  all  Ireland.  (98)  To  this  year, 
1 1 79  some  accounts  assign  the  foundation  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Ashro,  or  Easrua,  alias  De  Sa- 
mario,  near  Ballyshannon,  by  Roderic  O'Cananan, 
prince  of  Tir-connel.  (99)  Great  conflagrations  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  Cionfert,  Lothra  or  Lorrah  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  Tuam,  are  mentioned  as 
having  occurred  in  said  year;  (100)  but  whether 
owing  to  accident  or  design,  I  am  not  able  to  tell. 

(88)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1178.     See  also  Lyttleton^  B.  5. 

(89)  Ware,  ib.  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Kildare.    He  says,  that 
•thers  plaoe  this  finmdation  in  1 189.    But  it  could  not  have  been 
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fio  late,  whereas  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  for  it  was 
Donit,  bffihop  of  Leighliii,  who  died  in  1185.     This  deed  is  in 
the  Moniut.  Anglic,  Vol.  2.  p.  1031.    Mbnasterevan  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  monastery,  that  had  been  there 
under  the  name  of  St.  Evin.    Ware  seems  to  confound  it  with 
St.  Evin^s  monastery  of  Ross*mac-treoin.     But  Ros*mac-treoin 
was  the  place  now  called  Old  Ross  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Leinster,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
Monastereven.    (See  Chap.  xiv.  §.  3.  and  ib*  Not.  46.)    It  may 
be  justly  suspected,  that  the  name  Monasterevan  meant  merely 
the  monastery  near  the  river  (ahhan  in  Irish),  as  it  was  conti- 
guous to  the  Barrow.     For  I  do  not  find,  that  there  was  any  mo* 
nastery  under  the  name  of  St.  Evin  in  that  part  of  Leinster,  nor 
that  St.  Abban,  firom  whom  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Monas- 
ta!evan  got  its  name,  erected  one  there. 

(90)  Ware  (Bishops  at  Ossory)  thought,  that  he  sat  above  20 
years.  Harris  foists  in  uptvards  of  26  years,  on  the  supposition 
of  his  having  been  bi^op  of  Ossory  at  the  time  of  the  council. 
But  the  most  correct  account  makes  him  at  that  time  only  vicar 
general.    (See  Not.  100.  to  Chap,  xxvii.) 

(91)  Ware  (ib»)  speaks  of  the  see  of  Saigir  as  having  been  re- 
moved to  Aghabee  perhaps  in  1052,  because  a  church  was  built^  ' 
there  in  that  year.  This,  however  is  a  poor  argum^t,  anc^the  mat- 
ter IS  still  uncertain. 

(92)  Ware  says,  (t ^.)  that  the  removal  to  Kilkenny  was  made 
by  O'Dullany ;  and  in  the  Census  Camerales  of  Cencius,  which 
was  written  before  0*Dullany's  death,  the  see  is  called  Cainic. 
But  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Usher  from  a  catalogue  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Ossory  {Pr.p  957.)  it  appears,  that  the  see  was  still  at 
Aghaboe>  when  O'Dullany  died.  The  words  are ;  *^  A.  D.  Mccn. 
obiit  Reverendus  pater  Felbc  O'Ddane  episcopus  Ossoriensis, 
cujus  ecclesia  cathedralis  tunc  erat  apud  Aghboo  in  superiori 
OssoriaJ*  Through  an  error  of  the  press,  or  probably  an  over- 
sight of  Usher,  mcii.  appears  there,  and  also  in  the  Ind^  Chron. 
ioslead  of  mccii.  The  name  of  Cainic  (Kilkenny)  might  have 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Cencius  at  a  later  period.  Led- 
wich  has  {Ant.  &c.p.  510. 2d.  ed.)  some  bungHng  about  two  dio- 
ceses of  Aghaboe  and  Kilkenny  from  a  Prcmndale,  which,  he 
says,  was  compiled  ^er  1102,  because  O'DulIany  died  in  that 
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year,  for  which,  he  quotes  Usher.  Now  he  might  have  easily 
perceived)  that  1102  is  a  palpable  mistake,  and  that  Usher  had 
observed,  (ib,)  tliat  the  Provinciale,  no  matter  when  compiled, 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  sees  of  A^aboe  and  Kilkenny  ought 
not  to  be  'distinguished.  Ledwich  complains,  that  Aghaboe  was 
sunk  in  Kilkenny  through  the  encroachment  of  Papal  power  in 
1152,  that  is,  by  Cardinal  Paparo.  But  surely  the  see  was  not 
at  Kilkenny  until  long  after  1152,  nor  at  the  earliest,  even  ac- 
coniing  to  Ware,  until  after  1 178»  What  an  antiquary  of  Ireland 
and  of. Aghaboe! 

(93)  Ware, .  Bishops  at  Kilmacduach. 

(94)  Archdall  at  Ardfinnan. 

(95)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Lismore,  and  Antiq*  cap,  26  at  Kerry. 
He  makes  mention  of  a  bishop,  named  O'Cerbail,  (Carrol)  who 
died  at  Lismore  in  1167;- but  he  could  not  have  been  bishop  of 
that  see,  whereas  Christian  was  still  its  bishop  at  the  time  of  the 
synod  of  Cashel  in  1172.    (See  above  J.  2.) 

(96)  Ware,  Annals  Sit  A,  1179.  It  has  been  said,  (Fleuir,  X. 
73.  $.24*.)  that  an  Irish  bishop,  who  attended  at  the  councfl>  had 
no  other  income  than  the  milk  t>f  three  cows.  If  this  be  true,  he 
must  not  have  been  one  of  those  now  mentioned ;  for  it  camiot 
be  supposed,  that  any  of  their  sees  was  reduced  to  such  poverty. 
In  fact  Hoveden  makes  mention  (at  A.  1179)  of  five  or  six  Irish 
bishops,  who,  besides  St.  Laurence  and  Catholicus,  went  to  the 
council,  although  other  accounts  reckon  in  the  whole  only  the  six 
above  named. 

(97)  This  buU  is  dated  the  20th  of  AprH  A.D.  1179,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Usher's  SyUoge,  No,  4B.  It  is  surprising  to  ob- 
serve, how  richly  endowed  the  see  of  Dublin  was  at  that  time, 
Lusk,  Swords>  Finglas,  Clondalkin,  Tallaght,  and  many  other 
places  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  it,  and  also  the  parish 
churches  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Warbuig,  St.  Patrick 
in  the  island,  supposed  to  be  the  old  church  of  StJ  Patrick  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Dublin  (see  Mr.  Mason's  History  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St,  Patrick^  p,  2.)  the  island  of  the  sons  of  Nessan, 
that  is,  Ireland's  Eye,  (see  Not.  61  to  Chap,  xi.)  &c.  &c. 

(98)  Vita  S,  Laurent,  cap*  23. 

(99)  Ware,  Antiq,  cap,  26.  at  Donegall.  He  observes,  that 
others  place  this  foundation  in  1184.    Roderic  O'Canavan  lire^/ 
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mita  1 188,  83  Mated  by  Wa<p  (t*,)  and  Cplgan  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  H9.) 
Yet  in  the  IruL  Chron.  to  this  woik,  owing  to  one  of  those  enata 
80  common  in  Colgan's  printed  text,  his  death  is  maiked  at  A. 
1178.  The  English  translator  of  Ware's  Annals  has  (at  A.  1179) 
changed  his  name  into  Koderic  O'Cavanah. 

(100)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Ckran.  Colgan  (t6.  and  p.  810.)  assigns 
that  of  Armagh  to  J,  1178 ;  but  O'Flaherty  {MS.  note  ai  p. 
3ia)  marks  A  1179. 

§.  XV.  Meanwhile  Fitz-Adelra  had  been  recalled 
from  Ireland  in  1 178,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  appointed 
deputy,  to  whom  Robert  De  la  Poer  was  joined  in 
the  commission.  It  seems,  that  he  was  toon  after 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.  Of  him  it 
has  been  said,  that   he  did  nothing  memorable  or 

Seat  during  his  government  of  Ireland,  except  his 
ving  removed  the  celebrated  staff  of  Jesus  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin.  (101)      But  this   mighty  at- 
chievement  ought  not,   I  think,  to  be  attributed  to 
Fitz-Adelra,  or  to  the  time   of  his  administration, 
during  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen 
had  got  possession  of  Armagh  ;  nor  was  it  probably 
until  1184,  when  Philip  de  Worcester  entered  Ar- 
magh with  a  great  army,  and  extorted  there  much 
money  and  other  things  from  the   clergy.    (102) 
There  is  a  buU  of  Alexander  III.  dated  the  ISih  of 
May,  A.  D.  1179,  by  which  he  "confirms  the  city 
of  Glendaloch,  in  which  the  cathedral  is,  with  the 
churches  and  other  the  possessions  and  appurtenances 
of  it  to  Malchus,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  and  to  his 
successors,  saving  the  rights  of  the  abbot  of  Glen- 
daloch.   (lOS)    St.  Laurence  O*  Toole,  being  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  ( 1 04>)  applied  himself  with  fervour 
not  only  to  the  care  of  his  own  diocese  and  province, 
but  likewise  to  the  duties  of  his  apostolic  legation. 
He  exerted  himself  to  eradicate  whatever  abuses  had 
crept  in,  owing  to  the  perturbed  state  of  the  country, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy. 
He  was   very  strict  against  such  of  them  as  were 
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gtiitty  ef  inoontmence }  and  it  is  said  tiifvt  be  se»t 
140  of  tkem,  who  were  eonvicted  of  that  crime,  te 
Rome  te  look  for  absolution  there,  although  be  did 
not  want  power  to  absolve  tbem  bisiseSl  ()05) 
This  was  a  scandal  of  a  new  kind  in  Irelafid,  miA 
was  cbiefiy  cawed  bj  the  bad  eonduet  and  example 
of  the  adventuring  and  fighting  sort  of  clergymen, 
that  had  for  some  years  back  flocks  over  to  this 
country  from  England  and  Wales.  (106)  The  holy 
pfehite  «tin  continued  his  unbounded  charities,  and 
during  a  famine,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  gave 
^  daily  alms  to  500  poor  persons,  besides  supplying 
about  SOO  more  throughout  his  diocese  with  clothes, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  During  these 
hard  times  about  200  children  were  left  at  the  door 
of  his  residence,  all  of  whom  he  got  care  taken  of 
and  well  provided  for.  (107)  Several  miracles  are 
attributed  to  him  during  that  perioi,  one  of  which 
was  in  the  case  of  Gallwed,  a  priest  of  St.  Martin's 
church  in  Dublin,  who,  having  after  a  heavy  fit  of 
sickness  lain  for  three  d^ys  and  nights  as  if  dead,, 
was,  on  St.  Laurence'^s  addressing  him  andl  pri^ng 
over  him,  roused  as  it  were  otit  or  a  trance,  and  rose 
in  good  health.  (108) 

(101)  Griw^us,  Hlb.  txp.  L,  2.  c.  IS.  awf  Anrnlh  of  Mary*^ 
AWiey  at  A,  117B.  Concemkig  Afe  6ts^  «ee  Chap.  iv.  f.121 

(10^)  Ware  ma]ce»  Bitz-Adekn  1^  remover  trf*  the  staff  to 
Bub)m,  but  does  not  plaee  ^}n»timisactien  in  the  time  that  he 
was  dtiputy  or  governor  oP  Ireland;  asis^ing  it  in  )ii«^  Annab  fa 
A.  IISO.  How  could  Pitz-Adehn  have  tdien  it  out  of  Armj^ 
in  tha^  year,  iii4iereasiie!ther  he  nor  any  of  the  fbre%n  ^ventorets 
entered-  Afm^haf^iat  iSxne, nor  ibrsome  years  later ?  Ware  men- 
tions, {ilr.  ad  A.  n84r.)*om  GiffiWus,  the  condtrct  ofPhflip-dte  Wor- 
cester; aodonthisoccasiDniiiestaffmig^thavellieencarriedaws^  He 
Tt&Ss  (at  /f ,  11 80 )  that  it  was  placed  m  the  cadledral  of  (Sie  ttfessed 
T«inity,  where  it  was  preserved  with  gteat  care  tiU  the  sappre^nkm 
df^  Monasteries.  And  he  teSs  ns  {it.  at  A,  f5S8y  ^m  k  wa» 
btffned  and  destroyed  in  tteybar  1598; 
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<lfQ3}  Hinjs  {BUHops  at  Oiendalnch)  from  the  book,  cdled 
Crffltf  miki, 

(iOi)  It  IB  strange,  th&t  QlraUva  {Hit.  etp.  L.  2.  e.  23.) 
9f69ks  of  Sc  Laurence  as  if  he  Had  never  returned  to  Ireland 
aAier  the  council  of  Lateran,  ob$ervh^  that  he  wa$  sudpected  by 
the  kiag  Heory  on  aqoouiit  of  sonie  privileges,  ccmtrary  to  the 
ifoyal  c%mty»  which  he  had  obtained  in  that  council.  It  is  equally 
strage^  thatljebaMl  {B.l.ch.5)  fotiows  Gimldus,  and  adds,  diat 
after  th^  council  Heniy  forbad  hm\  to  return  to  Ireland.  But  this 
prohibitioQ  is  j^laced  by  the  author  of  his  Life  after  his  return  from 
Sdme  fo  Ireland,  and  after  his  having  gone  on  a  subse^ient  occa^n 
to  Eng^ai^d.  What  were  the  privileges  deixigntory  to  the  king's  dig- 
Bity,  obtained  hj  St.  Laureoee,!  caiaiot  ducover,  unless  Gin^dui 
nvBiait  the  bidl,  of  whieh  above,  granted  to  him  by  Alexander  III. 
Perfaa|i8  Henry,  who  wae  not  adiamed  to  appiy  for  bulls,  when  his 
interests  required  them,  and  was  g^d  to  get  them,  <£d  not  wish, 
that  fooUs  should  be  issaed  in  ^oor  of  others.  That  St.  Laurence 
Ad  actually  return  after  the  counci  to  Ireload  is,  besides  being 
posdtiYely  stated  in  his  life,  evident,  as  will  be  ^ooa  seen,  ftom 
Hoveden  and  other  old  writers. 

<105)  H^it.  S.  Laurent,  cap.  29. 

(106)  "that  tiiis  was  the  ttate  cause  of  t^e  scandal  #ill  be  seen 
Icmet  down, ftom td^t  passed  ih  the  qmodof  Di;A>lln  held  ufev^ 
yesan  later  under  anshbishop  Cumin.  We  hav^  a  sample  of  the 
hapeiui  kind  of  eoclesiastici,  v^ho  came  over  to  Ireland  with  Strong* 
bfirw  and  others,  in  one  Nicholas  a  monk,  who  fought  in  theii^  ar- 
iflieB,  and  who^  when  Strongbow  and  hk  party  on  their  way  in 
1171  to  rdiieve  •FitZ'-Stephen,-  whom  they  thought  stiM  besieged  in 
Carfg^  trere  on  tlio  point  of  being  rotaUy  defeaied  by  0*BydM, 
ftfitii«e  of  Idfone,  ikifled  O'Byan  wilh  an  anow,  and  thus  cblliged 
tlNi  AKe  of  the  day.  (Lefeif^,  £•  1.  eh.  2.  and  Lytteltot),  B.  4f<i) 
4Suc&  -irere  the  missfionades,  ^410^  a^cor^ng  to  the  wish  ^ 
A^Man  IV.,  ir0c%  tb  efctabtish  p«re  religioii  ^BbA  souiid  ^dMUM:- 
^  d&dt^e  \tk  IreUnd. 

.  (10t^>  V^  S.  Laufent.  c^.  24.  The  author  #as  mistaken  ia 
pti^ittgjfime  diree  yeat«  4f  fktiine  dtiting  th^  titne  of  ^le  ^*ttt's 
lUgmelMp.    Tfk^y  afiuift  h^e  hegM  Mbr^  il ;  ^  h^  dici  hot  live 

(10b>  Of.  a^.  30. 

r2 
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§•  XVI.  Some  time  in  the  year  LI 80  St.  Laurence 
went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  certain 
dispute  between  J^oderic  O' Conor  and  Henry  II. 
(109)  He  took  with  him  a  son  of  Roderic,  who 
was  to  be  left  hostage  with  Henry.  CllO)  But 
Henry,  acting  in  a^yrannical  manner,  would  not 
listen  to  him,  and,  having  given  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland,  passed  over  to 
Normandy.  The  saint  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon,  where  he  remained  three  weeks.  But 
hoping  to  induce  Henry  to  accommodate.matters  he 
set  out  for  France,  and  having  landed  at  Wishant 
was  proceeding  towards  Normandy,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever.  Being  arrived  near  the  frontiers 
of  that  province  he  descried  the  monastery  of  Augum, 
now  Eu,  belonging  to  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Victor, 
and  situated  at  the  very  entrance  of  Normandy. 
Thither  he  went,  and  having  prayed  in  the  church 
was  received  in  the  hospice.  Foreseeing  that  his 
end  was  near  at  hand,  he  made  his  confession  to  the 
abbot  Osbert  and  received  from  him  the  holy 
Viaticum.  While  he  was  confined  to  bed  David,  a 
respectable  clergyman  and  tutor  of  the  young  prince, 
intended  as  a  hostage,  called  upon  Henry,  and  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  some  terms. 
On  his  return  to  Augum  on  the  fourth  day,  the  saint 
expressed  his  joy  at  the  issue  of  the  business.  On 
the  third  day  following  he  requested  of  the  abbot 
and  brethren  to  be  received  into  their  body  and  fra- 
ternity, which  was  granted  to  him  with  great 
pleasure.  He  then  nsked  for  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  Extreme  unction.  Being  admonished  to 
make  a  will,  he  answered }  '^  God  knows,  that  I 
have  not  at  present  as  much  as  one  penny  under  the 
sun."  A  little  before  his  death  he  lamented  the 
sad  state  of  his  country,  saying  in  the  Irish  language  ; 
**  Jh  f  foolish  and  senseless  people^  what  are  you 
ncm  to  do  ?  Who  will  cure  your  misfortunes  ? 
Who  mil  heal  If  ou  /     Soon  after  he  was  cailed  io  a 
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better  world  at  the  very  end  of  Friday,  the  14th 
November,  A.  D.  1180,  and  after  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  terminated  was  honourably  interred  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  of  Augum  in  the  presence 
of  many  persons,  among  others  Cardinal  Alexius 
the  Pope's  legate  for  Scotland,  who  happened  to 
arrive  then  at  Augum.  (Ill)  The  saint's  body  re- 
mained  there  for  about  four  years  and  a  half,  until, 
on  occasion  of  rebuilding  the  church,  it  was  taken 
up  and  placed  in  a  shrine  before  the  altar  of  the 
martyr  Leodegarius.  (112)  He  was  canonized  by 
Honorius  III.  in  the  year  1%^2Q.  (1 13)  After  the 
canonization  his  reliques  were  with  great  solemnity 
placed  over  the  high  altar,  and  preserved  in  a  silver 
shrine.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  Christ-church, 
Dublin,  and  some  to  various  places  in  France.  (114) 
Immediately  on  being  informed  of  St.  Laurence's 
death,  Henry  II.  dispatched  Jeffery  De  la  Hay,  his 
chaplain,  and  a  certain  clerk  of  the  legate  Alexius, 
to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  on  the  revenues 
of  the  see  and  collecting  them  into  the  Exche* 
quer.  (115) 

(109)  In  the  saint's  Life  (cap.  SL)  the  Irish  king,  in  whase  be- 
hali^  he  went  to  England,  is  called  Deronogus.  This  must  be  a 
mistake,  as  t^pears  from  the  life  itself,  in  which  that  king  is  cal- 
led the  most  powerful  king  of  Ireland,  Now  there  was  no  such 
powerful  sovereign,  named  Derouogus,  at  that  time  in  tliis  coun- 
tiy.    Hoveden  and  the  abbot  Benedict  call  the  Irish  king  Roderk. 

(110)  So  Hoveden,  Benedict,  and  others.  But  in  the  Life 
(fi.)  the  young  man,  intended  as  a  hostage,  is  represented  as  a 
nephew  of  St.  Laurence. 

(111)  VU.  S.  Laurent,  capp.  31-32.  seqq,  Hoveden  isfarfrom 
being  correct,  when  treaUng  of  St.  Laurence's  arrival  in  Norman- 
dy and  the  time  of  his  death.  He  says,  (at  A.  1181)  that  he 
came  to  that  country  after  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  said 
year,  that  is,^  early  in  February  of  1181.  He  speaks  of  him  as 
if  he  had  seen  the  king  Henry  there,  and  so  does  Butler  in  St. 
Laurences  Life  at  H  November.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  saint 
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died  before  he  could  see  him  in  Nonnandy.  I  luppoie  Hoi^eden 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  with  what  harshness  his  master  treat- 
ed so  holy  and  respected  a  prelate.  Heoiy  was  certainly  not 
fond  of  him,  as  he  knew  how  much  St.  Laurence  was  attached  to 
the  independence  of  Ireland  Then  Hoveden  tdls  us,  that  the 
saint  died  not  long  after,  that  is,  as  his  text  insinuates,  in  rather 
an  early  part  of  IIBI.  This  is  palpaUy  wrong ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  his  death  occurred  on  a  14th  of  NoTember. 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  Hanris  {Bishops  at  S^.  Laurence  (/Tooie) 
alleges  Hoveden  as  a  voucher  for  the  saint's  d^thin  1180,  where- 
as he  expressly  places  it  in  1181.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  1180 
was  the  real  year  of  it,  as  Usher  has  veiy  wdl  proved,  (SyUoge^  Nat. 
ad  No.  48.)  who,  besides  referring  to  Irish  Annals,  observes,  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  14th  of  November  havhag 
Men  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.  And  Hoveden  hnnself  sapfiSes 
us  with  an  unanswerable  proof  by  stating,  that  John  Cumin  waff 
elected  archbishop  of  Dubhn  on  the  6th  of  September,  ji.  1181. 
Now,  as  St.  Laurence  died  on  a  14th  of  November,  this  day, 
having  been  prior  to  Cumin's  electbn,  must  have  been  in  1180. 
Ware  was  therefore  right  {Annals  at  ^.1180,  and  Archhihsops  of 
Dublin)  in  marking  the  saint's  death  at  this  year.  Hoveden's 
mistake  in  assigning  it  to  1181  has  been  followed  by  several 
writers,  among  others  Baronius,  Heury,  &c.  Fleury,  to  guard 
against  the  aigument  taken  from  its  having  ocdHred  on  a  Friday, 
affixes  it  to  a  Saturday.  (See  Hist.  Ecd.  L.  73.  §.25.)  But  the 
plab  meaning  of  the  author  of  the  Life  is,  that  the  saint's  death 
fell  within  the  Friday.  He  says  (Mp.  39) ;  *^  Itaque  com  sextae 
feriae  terminus  advenissety  in  confinio  Sabbati  subsequentis  spiri* 
turn  sancti  viri  requies  aetema  suscepit." 

(112)  See  said  Life,  (cap.  95.)  and  Harris  ( ArcHhishopSy  8^c. 
at  St.  Laurence)  from  the  office  of  the  feast  of  the  saint's  transla- 
tion celebrated  at  Augum,  or  Eu,  on  the  10th  of  May. 

(113)  The  bull  of  canonization  is  in  th^  BuUarium  Romanumy 
and  has  been  republished  by  Messingham  (App*  ad^  Vii.  S.  JLcnt^ 
rent.)  andWilkins  (ConcS^c.  Tom.  h  p.  619.).  It  is  dated  3  » Af« 
(the  11th)  Decembris,  10th  year  of  the  pondficate  of  Hono^ 
riusIIL*  ^  '     " 

(114)  See  Harris,  ib. 

(115)  Ware,  Amiak  at  A.  1180,  and  Harris,  he.  cU. 
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CHAR  XXX. 

Death  of  Gilbert  O'Cartm  archbishop  of  Armagh — 
Some  churches  and  abbeys  plundered,  and  several 
others  Jbunded-^Insutrection  of  the  people  of 
Munsfter  against  the  English^-^ Dispute  between 
Roderic  O^Canor  and  his  son^^  Arrival  of  John 
Cumin,  first  English  archbishop  of  DubKn-^Uutt 
(f  Pope  Lucius  III.  which  in  some  measure 
exempts  the  See  qf^  Dublin  Jrom  the  jurisdiction  of 
Armagh^^ Philip  of  Worcester  succeeds  Hugh 
de  liOcy  in  the  government  qf  Ireland^  and  extorts 
much  money  and  other  valuables  from  t/te  clergy 
at  Armagh^^Arrival  of  John  Earl  of  Morton 
and  Lord  <f  Ireland-^-waited  on  by  some  Irish 
Lord»s  tt^  are  insulted  by  him — they  resent 
his  treatment^  and  in  several 'conflicts  almost  the 
entire  army  qf  John  is  destroyed'^Deaths  and 
successions  of  several  bishops  and  abbots^^Pro- 
Uncial  Synod  of  Dublin  under  archbishop 
Ctmdn,  at  which  Albin  O* Mulloy  preached  against 
Ae  incontinency  and  vicious  habits  qf  the  English 
clergy  who  had  come  into  freland^^The  delin- 
quents are^  in  cdnsequence,  suspended  Jrom  their 
junctions  by  the  archbishop-^Gerald  Barry 
preaches  on  the  nea^tday  against  the  Irish  clergy y 
but  is  forced  to  acknowledge  their  virtues — Canons 
(tgreed  to  at  this  Synod-^Translation  of  the 
remains  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columb  and  St. 
Brigid^ffugh  de  Lacy  killed-^Fables  of  QiraU 
du&  Camhrensis  refuted^^Payfnent  qf  tithes  in- 
troduced  into  Irekmd*--^Further  account  and  re- 
futatim  of  the  fables  (f  Gerald  Barry. 

SECT^   I. 

In  the  sime  year  U  80  died  also  Gilbert  CCaran, 
ardhhbkop  of  Armagh,  who  is  said  to  have  made. 
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some  time  before  his  death,  a  grant  of  the  town  of 
Ballybaghal,  in  the  now  county  of  Dublin,  to   the 
Cisterian  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  (i)     He 
was  succeeded  by  Toraultach,  alias  Thomas,  0*Conor, 
who  having  held  the  see  for  some  time  Resigned,  as 
will  be  seen  lower  down,  but  afterwards  resumed  it. 
In  this  year  the  abbey  of  InnisfalleUt  where  the  gold 
and  silver  and  the  richest  articles  of  that  whole 
country  were  deposited  as  in  an  inviolable  sanctu- 
ary, was  villanously  plundered  by  Maoldiiin,  son  of 
Daniel  O'Donoghoe,  as  likewise  the  church  of  Ard- 
fert,  and  many  persons  were  killed,  even  in  the  ce- 
metery, by  the  Clancarties;  but  several  of  the  per- 
petrators of  these  crimes  were  soon  afler  punished  by 
an  untimely  end.  (2)     The  foundation  of  some  re- 
ligious houses  is  assigned  to  this  year,  such  as  that  of 
Jeripont,  or  Jerpoint,  in  the  now  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, for   Cisterian  monks  by  Donald,  prince  of 
Ossory.  (3)     It  is  said,  that  there  w^s  an  older  nao- 
nastery  of  that  order  at  Killenny,  somewhere  in  that 
country,  founded  by  Dermod  O'Ryan,  and  called 
De  Valle  Dei^  but  which  was  afterwards  united  to 
Douske,  now   Graige-ne-managh.  (4)     The  Cister- 
cian abbey  of  Chore,  or  de  choro  S.  Benedicti^  in 
the  place  now  called  Middleton  (counry  of  Cork)  is 
also  marked  at  A.  11 80,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
supplied  from  Nenay  or  Magio  in  the  county  of  Li- 
merick. (5)     Prior  to  this  year  there  was  another 
Cisterian  house,  called  De  castro  Deiy  at  Fermoy, 
which  is  stated  to.  have  been  founded  in  1170,  and 
to  have  been  originally  supplied  from  the  monastery 
of  Surium.  (6)     The   monastery   of  Maur^  or  De 
Jbnte  t^iro,  also  belonging  to  that  order,  and  in  the 
same  now  county  of  Cork,  is  said  to  have  founded 
by  Dermod  Mac-Cormac-Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Des- 
mond, and  son  of  CormaC,  the  friend  of  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  in  1172,  and  to  have  received  its  first  mem- 
bers from  the  abbey  of  Baltinglas,  (7)     According 
to  some  accounts  the  monastery,  likewise  Cist^'ciant 
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of  Inis  or  Inisconrcey,  a  peninsula  adjoining  the 
lough  of  Strangford,  and  opposite  to  Downpatrick, 
was  founded  in  1  ]  80  by  John  de  Courcey»  and  sup« 
plied  with  monks  from  Furness  in  Lancashire.  (S) 
He  erected  this  monastery  in  atonement  for  his  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  Benedictine  house  of  Erynagh, 
called  also  Carrig^  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stood, 
in  the  now  barony  of  Lecale,  which  had  been  found'* 
ed  in  ]127  by  an  Ulster  prince,  named  Magnell 
Mackenleff,  and  whose  first  abbot  was. a  St.  Evodius. 
With  the  lands,  that  belonged  to  this  monastery,  De 
Courcey  endowed  the  new  one  of  Inis.  (9)  To 
about  the  same  }'ear  1180  I  find  affixed  another 
foundation  by  the  same  Die  Courcey,  viz.  that  of  the 
Black  priory  of  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes,  a  Benedic* 
tine  establishment  in  the.  Arde?>  likewise  in  the  now 
county  of  Down.  (10)  . 

(1)  Wave,  Archbishops  of  Armagh.  Whether  or  not  that 
gpt^nt  was  made  by  pilbert  is  ngt  worth  iJ^quiriDg  into.  Ware 
says,  that  Ballybaghal  got  its  name  abaculo  <S.  Patriciiy  meanipg^ 
I  suppose,  the  staff  usually  called  of  Jesus.  But  what  had  that 
sti^,  which  is  said  to  have  been  plaged  in  Trinity  Church  Dublin, 
to  do  with  a  country  place  in  the  district  of  that  city?  Besides^ 
said  staff  was  not  in  Dublin  during  the  times  of  Gilbert.  (See 
Not.  102.  to  Chap,  xxix.) 

(2)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  and  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  118U 

(3)  Wdre>  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Kilkenny.  It  seems  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  monks  of  this  establishment  had 
been  removed  firom  some  other  place  in  Ossory.  Archdall  (at 
lerpoint)  calls  the  founder  Donogh  O'Donoghoe.  Where  he 
found  him  so  caUed  he  does  not  tell  us ;  but  surely  the  princee  of 
Ossoiy  were  not  O'Donoghoes  but  Mac-Gilla-Patricks. 

(4)  See  Ware,  ib.  and  Harris,  Monasteries. 

{p)  Ware^  ib.  at  Cork.  He  does  not  say,  by  whom  it  w^ 
founded;  but  Archdall  (at  MiddletonJ  shamefully  quotes  him,  as 
if  he  had  said,  that  the  Fitzgeralds  were  the  founders.  He  has 
no  such  thing,  nor  could  he ;  for  he  was  too  well  versed  in  Irish 
history  not  to  know,  that  the  Fitzgeralds  were  not  at  that  time  so 
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Mded»  thit  oountrf  as  to  let  fibout foundiog  ttociasteries*  The 
fliBMEy  AlfiBHUidaset&ei  il  to  die  Barries^  and^  strange  to  remark^ 
hm  been  followed  hy  Hanis,  (MonastJ  as  if  Hams  coidd  not 
bave  ttttily  found,  tbat  tbere  wtre  no  Barriai  a»taiblistiod  at  that 
time  in  Ae  Sauth  of  Irdaod.  The  fint  of  that  name,  wfao  was 
poMesied  of  laadi  diefe  gtaated  to  him  by  his  uncie  Robert  Fitz* 
Slephtty  was  Philip  Bagry^  vrhOy  as  ikr  as  I  cao  diacover,  did 
DOS  oome  to  heh^  or  at  least  reside  in  this  oousitiy^  until  llSd^ 
fBecp  Ware,  Annah  axA.  IIBS,  widAntig.  cap.  27.) 

^  Ware,  Ataif*  cap.  26.  at  Cork.  The  same  i^allov  Ale^ 
tna&d  asaibaa  fhia  foimdatioii  to  ike  Roches^  not  knonring  that 
Iha  Roches  w<M  not  settled  hi  the  now  councj  <^  (Mk  until  many 
yaora  after  ll7<K  Bat  he  had  heard,  that  they  becanie  lords  of 
Fermoy,  and  accordingly,  without  distinguishing  the  tinies^  gava 
them  ^e  honour  of  this  foundation.  He  was  vtery  Stde  acquaint- 
ed with  Irish  history,  paiticdarly  the  andent  part  of  it.  For  ia« 
stance,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  work  (p«  I  Or)  he  confounds  St< 
Moctheus  of  Louth  with  St,  Moedoc  of  Ferns. 

(7)  Ware,  ib.  Ardidall  thought  it  probable,  that  the  monas- 
tery  of  Maur  was  at  a  |rfaee  called  Cimgil3cy  in  the  West  Cttr 
Dtry. 

(S)  Ware,  ih.  at  Dtmm,  and  Archddl  at  Iniscourcey.  Wft« 
observes,  that  ofhe»  place  this  foundation  in  1188.  Archd^l 
says  that  one  E.  of  this  monastery,  that  is,  the  abbot,  was  a  wit^ 
ness  to  De  Coutceft  grant  made  to  the  churdi  of  St.  Fktrick  in 
Down,  meaning  the  grant  of  1183.  Were  this  true,  Inismust 
luive  been  founded  some  years  befoi«  1 1 88.  But  that  £.  was 
witness  not  to  the  original  grant  of  118S,  but  to  a  hiter  one  in 
hifovat  of  said  church.    (See  Mon.  Angl  v.  ±  p.  10^.) 

(9)  See  Hanfc,  History  of  the  county  of  Donon,  ch.  S.p.  24. 
and  Archdall  at  Erynagh  and  Iniscourcey. 

(10)  Ware  treating  ^ib.)  of  this  priory  does  not  mark  the  year 
of  ite  original  foundation  by  De  Courcey ;  but  Harris  (Monast.) 
assigns  it  to  about  A.  1180.  Ardidall  (at  Blach  abbey)  Is  wrong 
in  saying,  that  De  Courcey  made  this  houseacellto  die  abbey  of 
Lonley  in  Normandy ;  for,  as  Ware  states,  (toe  cU.)  this  was 
done  by  De  Lacy  about  the  year  1^18.  De  Courciey's  charter 
for  said  prioiy  is  in  the  Monast.  An^.  V.  %  p.  1019 ;  but  there  is 
not  a  word  in  it  about  the  abbey  of  Lonley.    There  is,  however, 
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in  the  same  page  another  diartcr  or  deed>  by  which  the  abbot  and 
menka  of  Lonley  make  over  to  Richard*  archbtahop  of  Annagh,  and 
to  hia  sucGesaorSy  the  said  priory  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  Ardesy  and 
all  their  poaaessioni  in  Ulato*.  This  must  have  taken  plaoe  long  aA 
t€x  the  times'we  are  now  treating  of;  for  there  was  no  archbia^iop 
of  Armagh  named  Richard^  until  Richard  FitZFRalph,  who 
lived  in  the  14<th  eentury.  Ware  (loc.  cU^J  makes  mention  of 
this  annexation  at  rather  a  late  period  to  the  see  of  Arpiagh« 

§.  II.  Thomas  O' Conor,  archbishop  of  Armaghf 
made  in  1181  a  visitation  throughout  Tyrone,  with 
which  he  was  well  satisfied.  (U)  In  this  year  died 
Marian  O'Dunain,  abbot  of  the  Augustin  Canons 
monastery  of  Cnoc  na  Sengan  in  or  near  Louth*  He 
was  most  probaUy  the  same  as  the  celebrated  hagio* 
logist  Marian  Gorman,  who  was  certainly  abbot  at 
Louth  in  the  year  1 1 72,  and  who  has  left  a  much 
esteemed  martyrology,  written  in  Irish  verse,  ooiii* 
prizing  not  only  Irish  saints,  but  likewise  those  of 
other  countries.  (12)  On  the  6th  of  September  of 
this  year  John  Cumin,  aii  Engltshmaia,  and  a  learned 
and  eloquent  person,  was  elected  at  Evesham  in  Wor- 
cestershire, on  the  recommendation  of  Henry  II« 
whom  he  had  served  in  a  clerical  capacity,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  that  city  as*^ 
sembled  there  for  that  purpose*  He  was  not  then  a 
priest,  but  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  one  at 
Veltetri  and  afterwards  there  consecrated  archbishop 
by  Pope  Lucius  III.  (13)  He  did  not  come  to  Ire- 
land until  1184«  EdaA  O'Killedy,  who  had  been 
{>lac6d  on  the  see  of  Clotfher  by  the  great  St.  Ma^ 
achy,  died  after  a  very  Jong  ineumbeney  in  ll)i8y 
and  was  succeeded  by  Moeliosa  O' Carrol^  who  after- 
wards became  archbiahop  of  Armagh.  (14)  In  the 
sane  year  died  als6  Donald  CKHulTucam^  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mauncet  (1.5) 
whose  real  name  was  undanbtedly  Mur^ierUtch.  It 
was  during  his  incumbencv,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
it,  that  tl^  celebrated  and  beautiful  Cistercian  abbey 
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of  Holy  Cross  in  the  county  of  TipperAry  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  North 
Munster,  whereas  Maurice,  while  archbishop  of  Ca- 
shel,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  its  foundation 
charter.  (l6)  In  the  year  1182  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
brody,  county  of  Wexford,  likewise  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  founded  and  endowed  with  lands  and 
property  granted  by  Hervey  de  Monte  Morisco.  (17) 
About  the  same  year  Hugh  de  Lacy,  now  lord  of 
Meath,  erected  two  monasteries  in  that  territory  for 
Augustin  Canons,  one  at  Duleek,  which  he  made  a 
cell  to  the  priory  of  Lhanthony  near  Gloucester,  and 
the  other  at  Colp,  anciently  Invercolpa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne,  which  he  made  a  cell  to  Lhan- 
thony in  Monmouthshire.  (18)  Thus  these  adven- 
turers and  plunderers  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their 
robberies  in  Ireland,  cotnmitted  not  only  on  the  laity 
but  likewise  on  the  native  clergy  of  the  country. 

(11)  Tr.  Th.  p.  310- 

(12)  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p  5.  and  757.  He  extracted  a  great 
part  of  this  work  fiom  the  martjrology  of  Tallagh,  usufilly  called 
that  of  Aengus ;  but  it  is  not,  as  Ware  says,  f-  Writers  at  Murry 
or  Marian)  a  supplement  to  that  martyrology.  (See  Hanis, 
Addition  ih.)  Colgan  thought,  that  it  was  composed  about  1167) 
and  Ware  states,  that  it  was  published  in  1171.  But  it  must 
have  been  published  later,  whereas  we  find  in  it  the  name  of  St. 
Gilda-Machaibeo,  who  died  in  1174.  (See  Chap.  xxix.  $•  6. 
and  ib.  Not  48.) 

(13)  Ware  and  Harris,  Archhishops  of  Dublin.  Dempster 
pretends,  that  he  was  a  Scotchman.  The  name  Cumin  is  oer- 
tainly  rather  Scotch  or  Irish  than  English.  Hoveden  (at  A.  1181) 
calls  him  simply  a  deik  of  Henry's.  But  Giraldus  {Hih*  exp*  L* 
2.  c.  23.)  expressly  calls  him  an  Englishman. 

(14)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Clogher*  Some  have  said, 
that  Edan  died  in  1 1 80. 

(15)  The  same^  ib.  at  Cashd.  Giraldus,  whmn  th^  quote, 
calls  him  a  learned  and  wise  man. 

(16)  This  charter  is  in  the  Monast.  AngL  Vol*  2.  p.  1035.    It 
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wai  granted  in  the  present  of  Oregoiy,  abbot  of  Holy  Croai* 
Christian  bishop  of  Lismore  and  Legate  Apostolic,  (L  e*  who  had 
been  such)  M.  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  B.  (Brictius)  bishop  kX 
Limerick,  are  named  as  witnesses  to  it.  By  M .  must  be  understood 
Maurice ;  for  there  was  not  during  the  reign  of  Donald  O'Brian, 
nor  for  many  years  before,  any  archbish(^  of  Cashel,  whose  name 
began  with  that  letter.  Nor  can  it  be  referred  to  his  successor 
Matthew,  who  was  not  archbishop  until  1192,  and  accordingly 
could  not  agn  along  with  Christian,  who  died  in  1 186.  Therefore 
Ware  was  wrong  (Antiq.  cap,  26.  at  Tipperary)  in  assigning  this 
foundation  to  about  1169  or  1181.  Harris  (Monast,)  marks  it 
at  1182:  but  it  was  probably  somewhat  later,  yet  prior  to  the 
death  of  Christian. 

(17)  Ware,  loc.  cit.  at  Wexford.  He  says,  that  Hervey  in  about 
the  year  1175  gave  various  lands  to  God,  and  St.  Mary,  St.  Be^ 
nedict,  and  the  monks  of  Bildewas  in  Shropshire  various  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Cistercian  abbey,  but  that  the  one  of 
Dunbrody  was  not  founded  before  1182,  upon  which  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Bildewas  granted  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  of  Dublin 
whatever  right  and  claim  they  had  to  the  new  establishment  of 
Dunbrody.  (See  also  Archdall  at  Dunbrody s)  Hervey's  deed  is 
in  the  Monast.  AngL  Vol*  2,p,  1027;  but  Dunbr^,  although 
mentioned  in  it  is  not  marked  as  the  place,  where  the  abbey  ought 
to  be  erected.  One  of  the  witnesses  to  it  was  Felix,  bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  that  is,  O'Dullany.  Therefore  it  was  later  than  Ware  says; 
for  Felix  was  not  bishop  of  Ossory  until  1 178. 

(18)  Ware,  ib.  at  Meath,  where  he  makes  the  cell  of  Duleek 
the  same  as  the  ancient  monastery  of  St.  Kienan;  but  in  Annah 
(at  i4. 1 182 )  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  foundation.  In  the  English 
translation  there  is  an  erratum  1120  instead  of  1182. 

§ .  3*  In  this  then  fashionable  mode  of  purchasing 
off  sins  and  obtaining  forgiveness  from  heaven  John 
de  Conrcey  distinguished  himself  beyond  many 
others.  We  have  met  above  with  some  instances  of 
monkish  soldierly  piety  in  this  respect,  and  now  we 
find  some  more  of  them  in  the  year  118S.  He 
turned  the  secular  canons  out  of  the  cathedral  of 
Down,  and  in  their  stead  introduced  Benedictine 
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monks  £rom  &L  WerburgVs  m  Cb^9t^«  At  the 
dtttie  timd  he  got  the  4§dicat¥m  title  of  the  church 
dbftDged  firoiR  that  jof  the  Holy  Trinity  iirto  that  o^ 
Stb  Putridi.  AfkerK&rds  he  vmd^  ti^t  dil^rent  times 
various  grants  to  this  estaUifihni^Bt ;  mi  MaUtchji 
bisfaop  of  Tkmtk,  akio  endowjed  it  with  lands  in  a  very 
ssmfiie  fiHunner^  reaerviag  to  himself  the  title  of  guar- 
dian a«id  abbots  as,  he  says,  ^*  k  the  practice  in  the 
ohnreh  of  Windiester  or  Coventryjr  and  also  reserv- 
ing fer  the  honour  of  his  see,  and  to  its  use,  the  moi- 
ety of  the  oblations  on  the  five  following  festivals  j 
Cnristma^  day,  the  Purification  oi  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, St.  Patrick's  day,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.*' 
(t9)  To  tbe.sajDoe  year  1183  is  assigned  the  foun- 
dation, by  De  Courcey,  of  the  Benedictine  pn^^ 
of  the  i^nd  of  Neddrum,  somewhere,  it  seems,  on 
the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down,  which  he  made  a 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bega  of  Coupland  in  Cum- 
beflaiid.  (SO)  The  foundation  of  Ihe  priory  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  aSas  the  Eng^i^  priory,  i^  Down, 
by  De  Coitroey  for  the  Cruciferi,  a  branch  of  Au- 
gustm  Qipoiia,  is  also  marked  at  said  year.  (21) 
According  to  some  accounts  one  IiLeginald,  who  was 
a  witness  to  one  of  De  Courcey's  charters  in  £ivour 
of  St.  Patrick's  of  Down,  would  have  been  bishop 
of  Connor  at  this  tvm^  m  wl^eh  case  it  may  be  in* 
Ikrted  that  Nehesnias,  who  was  bishop  there  at  the 
time  of  king  Henry's  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  already 
dead*  (22)  In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a 
great  insurarction  in  Mu^sterj  and  almost  all  ifts 
kings  and  princes  revolted  against  Henry  II.  On 
l^is  <Nioamn  PMlip  Ba«^ry  ^ilve«t  o^tfsr  to  Ir^aod  mih 
a  nffnievotts  body  .of  trooips,  {>6tb  to  a^st  his  im^ 
flM-Stephen  and  to  secure  to  ^icfta^^lf  fom^  l$nd^ 
whidi  Fit&rStefpfaen  had  ^niDted  t9  hibi  in  OleibUB^ 
fide  tract  lymg  between  Cork  and  YovghdL  Hi  wm 
ae^om^amed  fay  his  brother  Gevald,  so  weU  kntsftt 
by  fih«e  Mane  d£  Griraldus  CaixibreBaiti,  wha  now  fitf 
flke  first  tttie  anrived  in  £he  cotintry,  whicdi  h^  af-> 


terWatrdfl  so  bosrif  iAmmI.  (23)  A4>^at  ikk  tame  a 
dispute  and  eirii  wut  having  broken  ent  between 
Roderic  O'Coner  aad  hk  ddent  son  Conor,  sur- 
Bttmed  Maenmoigif  Rederic  agreed  to  put  an  eui 
to  the  quarrel  by  giviag  up  the  kingdom  to  Ceiior^ 
and  retiring  to  a  monasterj ;  but  m  two  years  after 
^e  resumed  the  sovereignty  and  adfuuDiatnfttion  of 

(19)  The  mAom  duBtcct  •£  gnmts  rekfeiiift  to  Che  Benedickine 
howe  of  Deim  are  in  ^  MoMui.  dn^.  FWL  £.  p.  JbOSO,  Mff. 
See  dto  W»^  (dmttds  afc  A,  IfSS,  Aniif.  cap.  5K.  at  Dow^ 
aad  Bsfftojir  at  Daum^  Mtdachy  EEL)  Ham%  (AMHtm  UtJ^ 
and  AicfadUL  |at  Dimnpatrick).  Hmm  rdutea  the  fimiy  AIo- 
MUid,  wha  ta^  that  the  house  of  ]>(wni  was  to  depeirf  on  the  ab- 
bey ^  Slu  WoiwgiD  Chester,  whepBBs  the  iiay  ix>iilB^ 
and  lUyiaiod  in  one  ef  I>r  Couicey's  cfaaeters.  And  ean  k  be 
soi^peBedy  dial  the  Bcnedfetinee  of  Doem,  who  had  beoome  in 
tel  the  dhi^ter  of  the  cat.hwhRl>  in  the  same  manner  as  monks 
#efe  aMien%  ihnmgbont  ahnost  nil  the  oathcdnds  not  onl^  of 
Ip^and  but  iilceiwise  of  England,  whore  tbu  pcactioe  was  knger 
keptnps  oonMorwouldbesubjeoted  tv  nay  odierhonse  of  their 
oiAer?  lb  die  deed  of  the  bishop  Malaefay  for  liuB  estdklishinent 
there  k  a  signaiure  as  of  a  witness,  L,  mcMaskdp  of  DtMku 
L.  muse%e  a  nrfsmke ;  for  St.  Laarence  CToole  was  dead  bAre 
lilisdieed  was  made*  and  after  hhn  thcM  was  no  aichbishgp  jA 
Stdilb'jdiiiinig  MaAaiShy^s  tiete  nor  bag  after,  whose  name  began 
with  £.  1  am  sure  tiie  enguud  letter  was  /.  meanuig  John 
Ctmuri. 

i^  Sb  Ware,  AfH^.  t^^  26w  at  Anvm,  and  Amdg  at  A. 
1183.  But  in  a  little  pieliiee  to  De  Cenvoey's  grant  ef  Neddnim 
(MMta^.  Ang.  Tol.  34|»,  IMS.)  i;  is  said>  that  he  made  k  ever  in 
H79totheinenasteiyofSt  Bega,  &a  llus^  however  does  not 
Sj^pear^^  fteteittof  the  pant,  andmay be  a  mistake^  Avchdal 
aft  fiVedilhm)  eeiljiietureS)  €hat  k  was  the  laigeet  of  the  €k)pland 
ttlaaAii  ^lar  i^,  die  one  catfed  the  A{r  tsfe  off  the  Ardes.  TUb 
MSkjbtlnte  seems^yegy  probable ;  irheteatf  tbcie  iegood  leascmDCa 
tSiSi^  that'te  name  CojAHfif  was  given  to  thoae  sdands-m  cott» 
sequenoe  of  there  being  in  <me  of  them  an  establishment  bdong- 
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ing  to  &t,  B^  of  Coupland.    In  the  head  to  the  above  mentioned 
deed,  Coupland  is  said  to  be  in  Yorkshjjre,  in  ConuEborac* 

(21)  Ware  in  the  Antiq,  cap.  26  at  Doiom  does  not  mention  the 
year  of  this  jSiundation^  but  in  the  Annals  he  has  it  at  A.  118S. 
Harris  and  Archdall  merely  say,  that  it  was  in  the  12th  century. 
This  prioiy  was  called  the  English  one,  because  there  was  another 
house  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin  in  Down  since  the  time 
of  St  Malachy,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  priory. 

Notwithstanding  these  monastic  foundations,   Giraldus  Cam* 
brensis  represents  many  of  those  leaders  as  plunderers  of  Church 
property.    After  mentioning,  {Prooemmm  to  the  second  edition  of 
Hibemia  expugnataj  that  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  Hervey  De  Monte 
Marisco,  Ra3rmond,  John  de  Courcey,  and  Meyler,  had  not.  me- 
rited to  obtain  legitimate  ofispring,  he  adds;  <<  This  is  not  to  be 
<<  wondered  at.     For  the  miserable  cleigy  is  reduced  to  beggaiy 
^  in  tlie  island.     The  cathedral  churches  mourn,    having  been 
^  robbed  by  the  aforesaid  persons,  and  others  aloi^  with  them, 
*'  or  who  came  over  after  them,  of  their  lands  and  ample  estates* 
**  which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  them  faithfully  and  devoutly. 
**  And  thus  the  exalting  of  the  Church  has  been  changed  into  the 
"  despoiling  or  plundering  of  the  Church"     And,  accounting  for 
some  losses  sustained  by  the  English,  he  sayd,  (Hib.  exp,  L.  2.  cap 
S5.)  that  ^'  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  all  was,  that,  while  we 
^*  conferred  nothing  new  on  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our  new  prin- 
**  cipality,  we  not  only  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  any  important 
**  bounty  or  of  due  honour,  but  even,  having  immediately  taken 
^  away  its  lands,  and  possessions,  have  exerted  ourselves  either  to 
<<  mutate  or  abrogate  its  former  dignities  and  ancient  privil^es." 
Hius  it  was,  that  the  English  adventurers  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  the  Popes  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III. 

(22)  Ware  (Bishops  at  Conor)  thoug)it,  that  the  charter  signed 
by  R.  or  Reginald,  bishop  of  C<»mor,  was  drawn  up  about  A. 
1183 ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  I  must  here  point  out  a  mistrans- 
lation of  Ware's  text,  ib.  He  calls  John  de  Courcey  conqueror  of 
Ulidia  or  Ullah,  which  comprized  i|t  most  the  now  opunty  of 
Down  and  some  parts  of  Antrim.  The  translator  has  rendered 
^  it  Ulster,    But  De  Courcey  never  possessed  more  than  a  compa- 
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cativeiy  small  proportion  of  the  province  now  called  Ulster.   Har- 
ris has  guarded  against  the  blunder  of  that  translator. 
(23)  SeeWare^  Annals  at  A.  IIS3. 

§.  IV.  Henry  II.  intending  to  transfer  the  domi- 
nion  of  Ireland  to  his  son  John,  sent  over  to  Ireland 
in  1 184,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  reception,  John 
Cumin  or  Comin  the  new  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He 
had  been,  as  stated  above,  consecrated  archbishop  by 
Pope  Lucius  III.  at  Velletri  in  the  year  1182,  and 
on  Palm-Sundjiy  the  2 1st  of  March.  (24)     His  ar- 
rival in  Dublin  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
he  brought  with  him  a  bull  granted  to  him  by  that 
Pope  on  the  13th  of  April  A.  D.  1182,  by  which 
the  Pope,  "  following  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
canons,  decrees,  that  no  archbishop  or  bishop  do  pre- 
sume to  hold  meetings  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  or 
to  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  causes  and  affairs  of  said 
diocese,  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  if  he  (the  archbishop  of  Dublin, )^ be  actually 
in  his  bishopric  or  see,  unless  such  other  prelate  be 
enjoined  to  do  so  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  his  le- 
gate." (25)     This  bull  was  undoubtedly  intended 
as  a  protection  to  the  see  of  Dublin  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  powers  on  the  part  of  the  archbishops 
of  Armagh,  or  perhaps  against  the  antiquated  claims 
of  Canterbury.     But  it  does  not,  as  some  abettors  of 
the  independence  of  Dublin  have  imagined,  set  aside 
the  primatial  rights  of  Armagh,  as  laid  down  and 
arranged  by  the  council  of  Kells  and  according  to 
the  Canon  law  of  those  times.     For,  although,  while 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  not  only  the  primate 
but  likewise  the  only  archbishop  of  Ireland,  he  ex- 
ercised powers  much  greater  than  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  primates,  visited  all  the  dioceses  of  Ire- 
land whenever  he  thought  fit,  and  interfered  in  their 
internal  concerns,  yet  by  the  Canon  law  of  the  times 
we  are  now  treating  of,  such  ample  jurisdiction  was 
not  allowed  to  primates  any  wnere.     The  bull  of 
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Lucius  III.,  while  it  exempts  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
from  the  extensive  jurisdiction  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  see  of  Armagh,  does  not,  however,  render  it 
absolutely  independent  of  that  see,  as  far  as  its  rights 
were  recognized  by  the  general  Canon  law  of  that 
period,  particularly  the  privilege  of  receiving  appeals 
from  the  other  archdioceses  of  Ireland  and  the  power 
of  deciding  on  them  in  the  spiritual  court  of  Armagh, 
but  not  elsewhere.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  bull 
to  invalidate  such  primatial  rights  as  these ;  and  it 
is  evjen  supposed,  that,  except  in  the  cases  especially 
mentioned  in  the  bull,  every  thing  else  was  to  re- 
main as  usual.  Those  therefore,  who  contend  for 
the  total  independence  of  Dublin  on  Armagh,  must 
recur  to  other  documents  diflPerent  from  this  bull  and 
later  than  it,  of  which  they  may  find  several  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  issued  in  after-times^  of  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  treat.  (26) 

(24)  Hoveden  at  A.  1182.  This  alone  is  sufficient^  if  any  thing 
else  were  wanting,  to  prove  that  the  year  of  St.  Laurence  OToole's 
death  was  1180.  For  he  died  on  a  l^th  of  November;  Cumin 
was  elected  his  successor  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  but 
was  not  ordained  priest  until  the  13th,  nor  consecrated  bishop  un- 
til the  21st  March  of  the  next  succeeding  year.  That  tliis  was 
1182,  as  Hoveden  marks  it,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of 
Palm-Sunday  falling  on  the  21st  of  March,  whereas,  according  to 
the  chronological  tables,  Easter  Sunday  fell  in  1182  on  the  28th 
of  March.  (Compare  with  Not.  111.  to  Chap,  xxix,)  Giraldtis, 
speaking  (^Hib,  exp.  L.  2.  c.  2S. )  of  Cumin's  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood says,  that  he  was  ordained  presbi/ter  cardinalis  by  Lucius  TIL 
Should  this  be  understood  as  if  he  were  made  a  cardinal  priest  of 
the  particular  church  of  Rome,  it,  is  false  j  for,  as  Ware  has  shown, 
(Archbishops  ofDublin  at  John  Cumin)  he  never  was  a  cardinal  in 
tfiat  sense.  Perhaps  Giraldus*  reason  for  giving  that  title  to  Cu- 
min was,  that  he  was  probably  ordained  priest  on  the  title  of  some 
parochial  church  in  Dublin  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  former 
times  several  priests  hot  only  of  Rome  but  likewise  of  other  cities, 
such  as  Paris,  Ravenna,  &c.  used  to  be  styled  cardinals. 
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(25)  See  Wioatf  (^Archhiihops^  Sfc,  at  <XoA»  Cuming  and  Annals 
at  A.  11810    HaniBi  (ArthhiakopsA.  andaf  Armagh^  Walter de 
Jorse)  and  the  Jus  Primat,  Armat*  §.  63.  seqq.    The  original 
words  are  a^  follpvir ;  "  Sacrorum  quoque  eanonnm  authoritatem 
sequentes  statuiious,  ut  nuUus'  archie^iscopus  vel  episcopus  absque 
assensuDubliniensisarchiepiscopi,  si  in  episcopatujiierity  in  dioecesi 
Dubliniensi  oonventus  oelebrare,  causas  et  ecclesiastica  negotk 
qusdem  dioecesis^  niat  per  Romanian  Pontifioem  vel  legatum  ejus 
fuerit  eidem  injunctum,  tractare  praesumat.*'    It  was  a  shaine  for 
Peter  Talbot,  the  R.  C.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  quote  this  pas- 
sage in  a  mutilated  form,  as  may  be  seen  in  JuSf  S^c,  ih.    The 
translator  of  Ware  and  Harris  have  spoiled  the  whole  meaning  of 
it     They  make  the  Pope  say,  <<  that  no  archbishop  or  bishop 
shall  without  the  assent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  presume  to 
hold  any  convention,  &c.  if  it  be  in  a  bishoprick  toithin  the  diocese 
of  Dublin,  or,  as  Harris  has  altered  it,  a  bishoprick  toithin  his 
province.    Certainly  a  bishopric  mithin  the  diocese  of  Dublin  is  a 
ridiculous  expression,  and  shows  what  a  bungler  that  translator 
was ;  but  Harris'  amendment  b  equally  bad ;  for  who  would  trans- 
late dioecesi  by  the  word  province  f  They  united,  without  insert- 
ing a  comma,  the  words,  si  in  episcopatu  fuerity  with  in  dioecesi 
Dubiiniensip  and,  instead  of  he^  wrote  U,  and  thus  fell  into  their 
blundering  translations.     From  their  nonsense  it  would  follow,  that 
a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  province  of  Dublin  could  not  hold  a  meet- 
ing of  his  clei^,  ex.  c.  a  diocesan  83mod  or  even  a  conference, 
without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  nor  without  it 
manage  the  common  affittrs  of  his  own  see.    Now  the  object  pf 
the  bull  was  not  to  degrade  the  siifiragan  bishops  below  their  level, 
but  to  protect  the  see  of  Dublin  against  higher  claims ;  and  the 
true  meaning  of  it  is,  that,  while  there  is  a  persoh  in  the  bishopric, 
that  is,  an  actually  existing  archbishop  of  of  Dublin  in  the  dioceise, 
no  other  prelate  do  venture  to  hold  meetings,  or  to  treat  of  its  a& ' 
&ir8,  in  the  diocese  qfDuUin,  except  in  case  the  Pope  or  his  le- 
g^e  should  give  an  order  to  that  effect    It  may  seem,  that  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  prohibition,  viz.  that  relative  to  not  treating  of 
the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  might  be  understood  of  their 
Dot'being  treated  of  not  only  in  said  diocese  but  likewise  no  where 
else     But  the  context  indicates^  that  the  only  place  meant,  withm 
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which  8u<^  aiEun  should  not  be  treated  of  by  prdates  c^^ 
the  aichbishop  of  Dublin,  is  the  diocese  of  Dublin  itself. 

(26)  Harris  gives  f  Archbishops  ofArmagK  at  JVaUerdeJarseJ 
a  good  summary  of  this  tedious  controversy,  winch  he  took  in 
great  part  from  Mac-Mahon's  Jtu  Primat.  Armac,  a  learned  and 
.  respectable  woric.     He  deduces  the  origin  of  it  from  the  buU  of 
Lucius  III. ;  but  I  think  he  was  mistaken,  as  he  certamly  was  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  said  bull.    Nor  do  I  find,  that  any  arch- 
bishop of'  Armagh,  contemporary  with  John  Cumin,  complained 
.  of  this  bull,  although  Peter  Talbot,  who  is  refuted  by  Harris,  (ih. 
at  Modiosa  G  Carrol)  pretended  that  this  Moeliosahada  contest 
with  him  on  this  subject.     And  in  fact  I  do  not  perceive  in  this 
bull  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  real  primacy  of  Armagh.  I  should 
rather  derive  the  commencement  of  this  dispute  from  some  later 
bull,  such  as  one  of  Honorius  III.  granted  to  Heniy  de  Loundres, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  '<  prohibiting  any  archbishop  or  other 
l>relate  ef  Ireland  (except  the  sufiragans  of  Dublin  and  the  Pope's 
legate)  ftook  having  the  cross  carried  before  them,  holding  assem- 
blies, (except  those  of  the  religious  orders)  or  treating  of  ecdesi- 
astical  causes  (unless  they  be  delegated  by  the  Holy  see)  in  the 
INTOvince  of  Dublin  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
Jin."    This  bull  goes  much  ferther  tluui  that  of  Lucius  UL ;  for  in 
the  first  place  the  exemption  is  not  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
Dublin^  but  extends  to  the  whole  province ;  and  secondly,  which 
is  very  material,  the  right  of  liaving  the  cross  carried  bdbre  him, 
which  used  to  be  exercised  by  the  primate  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land, is  prohibited  as  to  the  province  ef  Dublin.    T%is  was  a  real 
infringement  of  a  privilege  of  the  see  of  Armagh ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  said  in  opposition  to  its  right  of  receiving  appeals  firom 
the  province  of  Dublin,  although  not  to  be  tried  in  said  province 
without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.    There  was, 
however,  enough  in  this  bull  to  cause  dissatisfaction  at  Armagh. 
What  is  said  in  it  concerning  the  not  allowing  any  prelate  of  ano. 
ther  province  to  treat  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  that  of  Duiiinf 
while  it  does  not  prevent  the  treating  of  at  Armagh  causes  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Dublin,  confirms  what  I  have  observed  in 
4he  preceding  note  as  to  the  place,  in  whiah,  according  to  Lu- 
cius* bull,  no  prelate,  different  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  is 
jpennitted  to   treat  of  the  ecdesiastical  affiurs  of  the  diocese  of 
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Dublin.  Were  the  words  of  that  bull  to  be  understood  othenrise 
than  as  I  have  explained  them,  they  would  imply  a  privilege  vastly 
greater  than  that  granted  by  the  bull  of  Honorius,  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  Honorius  intended  to  confer  greater  exemptions  than 
Lucius  had,  and  yet  he  goes  no  farther  than  to  prevent  any  pre- 
late of  a  different  province  (alluding  to  the  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh) fiom  juridically  treating  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Dublin,  Hence  k  is  clear,  that  the  intention  of  Lucius 
was,  that  no  prelate,  different  fix>m  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
should  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  diocese 
of  DtMiny  without  his  meaning  that  said  prelate  might  not  treat 
of  them  elsewhere.  Mac-Mahon  is  rather  unfortunate  (Jusy  Sfc* 
§.  75.)  in  his  comments  on  the  bull  of  Honorius,  which  he  strives 
to  make  appear  as  spurious.  He  sneers  at  its  being  allowed  to 
the  8u£&agan  bishops  of  the  province  of  Dublin  to  have  the  cross 
carried  before  them  without  the  consent  oi[^  the  archbishop.  But 
the  bull  does  not  permit  them  to  do  so  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
but  only  in  the  province,  that  is,  in  their  own  diocese»  and  no 
where  else.  As  tlie  bull  refers  to  the  whole  province,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  insert  that  dause,  whereas  otherwise  a  Leinster  suffra- 
gan bishop,  ex,  c.  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  would  be  prohibited  from 
having  the  cross,  carried  before  him  in  his  own  diocese  without  the- 
coQsent  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

§.  5.  In  this  year  1184  Thomas  O'Conor  resign- 
ed .  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  in  his  place  was  ap- 
pointed Moeliosa  0*Carrol,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who 
was  succeeded  there  by  Christian  or  Gilla-Criost 
O'Macturan,  abbot  of  Clones.  Moeliosa  after  hia 
election  set  out  for  Rome,  but  died  on  his  way  thi- 
ther. Amlave  O'  Murid  was  then  chosen  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  died  not  long  after  in  1185.  (27) 
Upon  his  death  Thomas  O' Conor  resumed  the  see, 
which  he  held  for  16  years  after.  (38)  In  said  year 
1 1 84  Hu^  de  Lacy  was  recalled  from  the  .govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  Philip  of  Worcester  was  sent 
over  in  his  stead,  who  signalized  his  administration 
by  an  unjust  and  wicked  attack  on  Armagh,  where 
he  extorted  much  money  and  otiier  valuables  fronv 
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the  clergy.  (29)     He  and  s<nne  of  his  followers  were 
soon  after  punished  for  this  iniquitous  proceeding, 
(so)     It  was  probably  in  atonement   for  this  crime 
that  Philip  founded  the   Benedictine  priory  of  Sts.^ 
Philip,  James,  and  Cumin,  at  iCilcumin  in  the  now 
barony   of   Kilnelongurty,  *  county    of   Tipperary, 
which  he  supplied  with  monks  from  Glastonbury,  to 
which  he  made  it  a  cell,  and  one  of  whom,  named 
James,  he  placed  over  it.  (SI)     To  about  the  same 
year  I  find  assigned  the  establishm^it  of  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  Inislaunaught  near  the  Suir  in  said 
county,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  merely  in  a 
removal  from  the  monastery  of  Surium  to  that  place, 
(32)  and  in  a  new  endowment  by  Donald  O'Brian, 
king  of  North  Munster.     Another     -istercian  mo- 
nastery was  founded  in  1 183  by  Cnoghor  0*More  in 
Leix  in  the  now  Queen's  county.  (33)     In  the  year 
1 1 85   John,  earl   of  Morton,  and  lord  of  Ireland, 
arrived  with  a  large  fleet  and  a  very  considerable  lurmy 
at  Waterford  on  the  first  of  April  i     He  was  accom-» 
panied  by  theiamous  Gerald  Barry  as  bis  tutor  and 
secretary.  (S4)     On  his  landing  he  was  received  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  other  English  lords, 
who  swore  fealty  to  him.     Several  Irish  chieftains  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  waited  on  him  iit  Waterford, 
congratulated  him  on  his  h^py  arrival,  and  acknow- 
ledged, him  as  their  lord.     But  John  and  his  young 
nobles  received  them  with  derision,  and  some  of  these 
impudent  foreigners  pulled  them  by  their  beards, 
which,  contrary  to  the  Norman  and  English  fashion 
of   those   days,    they  wore  long  and  thick«     The 
Irish  lords  were  highly  enraged  at  this  treatment, 
and,  determined  on  revenge,  retired  together  with 
their  clans  to  the  territories  of  Donald  O'Brian,  to 
whom  as  likewise  to  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  king  of 
Desmond,    and  to  Roderic,  O'Conor  they  poured 
forth  their  complaints,    and  represented  to   them 
what  they  might  have  to  expect  themselves,  if  they 
suffered  these  insolent  invaders  to  get  possession  of 
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the  country.  These  princes  felt  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  business,  and  uniting  together  at*- 
tacked  the  new-comers  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  John  lost  in  several  conflicts 
almost  his  whole  army,  and  after  having  erected  two 
or  three  castles  in  Munster,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England  in  December  of  said  year.  On  this 
occasion  John  de  Courcey  was  appointed  Justiciary 
of  Ireland,  who  by  his  consummate  ability,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  saved  the  English 
interest  from  imminent  destruction.  (^35) 

(27)  Ware  aiid  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh  and  Clogher.  Har- 
ris adds,  that  Amlave  O'Murid  died  at  Duncruthen  (see  Not.  18. 
to  Chap.  VI.)  in  the  now  county  of  Londonderry,  and  that  his  re- 
mains were  thence  conveyed  to  Derry,  and  buried  tliere,  &c. 
This  is,  I  am  sure,  a  mistake,  which  Harris  fell  into  by  applying 
to  Amlave  O'Murid-  what  Ware  and  himself  have  (at  Derry)  in 
the  very  same  words  concerning  Amlave  O'Cofiy,  a  bishop  of 
Deny,  who  also  died  in  1185.  Ware  says,  that  he  found  nothing 
more  recorded  of  Amlave  O'Murid  tlian  the  year  of  his  death. 
What  would  have  brought  him  to  die  at  Duncruthen ;  or,  if  he 
did  die  there,  would  not  his  remains  have  been  conveyed  to  Ar- 
magh? 

(28)  The  same  ib,  at  Armagh, 

(29)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1184'.  Compare  with  Chap.  xxix.  J. 
15.  and  ib.  Not.  l02. 

(30)  Giraldus  (Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  2.  c.  50.)  condemns  their 
conduct  as  sacrilegious,  and  states  that  Philip  of  Worcester,  when 
carrying  away  the  spoil,  was  struck  with  a  sudden  fit,  subita  pas" 
sione,  from  which  he  hardly  Escaped.  He  adds,  that  two  horses 
of  Hugh  Tyrrel,  who  was  one  of  that  plundering  party,  were 
burnt  in  Down,  which  so  frightened  him,  that  he  sent  back  his 
share  of  the  booty,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  tliat  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

(31)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1184,  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Tip^ 
t)erary.  There  is  a  short  account  <^  this  priory  in  the  Monast. 
Angl.  Vol  2,  p.  1023. 

(32)  See  Not.  64?.  to  Chap,  xxvii. 
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(33)  Ware  CAntiq.  loc'cHJ  adds  to  Donald  O'Brian,  as  a  bene- 
factor ta  Inifilaunaght,  Malachy  OToelain  prince  oi  the  Deaies. 
He  does  not  mention  the  year,  in  which  they  endowed  or  refound- 
ed  it;  and  yet  Archdall  (at  Inidounagh)  refers  to  him,  as  if  he 
said  in  1187.  Harris  ( Monaster »  Cistercian  abbiesj  assigns  this 
endowment  to  about  A.  US*.  For  the  monasteiy  of  Leix  see 
Ware  (ib.  at  Queen's  county)  and  Archdall  at  Abhey-Leix^  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  known. 

(34)  Ware  {^Annals  at  1185)  calls  Gerald  tutor  to  prince  John, 
and  at  Writers  (Lib.  1.  cap.  2.)  following  Giraldus  himself  (De 
rebus  a  se  gestis,  Part.  2.  c.  10.)  says,  that  Henry  H.  sent  him 
over  to  Ireland  with  John  as  his  secretary.  Hence  it  foIlowB,  that 
Gerald,  who  had  been  in  Ireland  in  1183,  (above  §.  3.)  had  in 
the  mean  while  returned  to  Wales. 

(35)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1185  and  Lyttelton,  B.  5.  See 
also  Giraldus,  Hib,  exp.  L.  2.  c.  35. 

§  •  6.  In  said  year,  1 1 85,  some  Irish  bishops  died, 
among  whom,  besides  Amlave  O'Murid  of  Armagh, 
already  mentioned,  we  find  Amlave  O'Cobthaigh,  or 
O'Cotfy,  bishop  of  Deny,  who  died  at  Duncruthen 
in  that  diocese.  His  remains  were  thence  conveyed 
to  Derry,  and  buried  there  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  near  those  of  Muredach  O'Cobthaigh,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  (36)  He  was  succeeded  by 
Fogartach  O'Cherballen  or  0*Carallan.  Joseph 
O'Hethe,  bishop  of  Ferns,  or,  as  some  have  called 
him,  of  Wexford,  died  in  the  same  year  after  hav- 
ing held  the  see  about  thirty  years.  (37)  The  prince 
John,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  offered  this  see  to 
Gerald  Barry,  and. proposed  to  get  united  to  it  in 
his  favour  the  bishopric  of  Leighlin,  which  was  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  bishop  Donagh  or  Donat, 
who  died  in  that  year.  Gerald  declined  the  offer ; 
and  after  some  time  Albin  O'Mulloy,  abbot  of  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Baltin^lass,  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Ferns.  (38)  About  the  middle  of  Lent  of  the 
following  year,  that  is,  1186,  Archbishop  Curfiin 
held  a  provincial  synod  in  Dublin  in  the  church  of 
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the  Holy  Trinity,  alias  Christ-church,  which  began 
to  sit  on  the  Sunday  Laetare  Jerusalem^  or  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  (39)  On  the  first  day  the 
archbishop  preached  himself  on  the  Sacraments.  On 
the  second  Albin  O'MuUoy,  who  was  still  only  ab- 
bot of  Baltinglass,  made  a  long  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contipency  of  clergymen,  in  which  he 
inveighed  severely  against  the  English  and  Welsh 
clergy,  that  had  come  over  to  Ireland,  as  the  au- 
thors of  whatever  abuses  then  existed  in  this  respect, 
and  who  by  their  vicious  example  had  corrupted  the 
purity  and  correctness  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  singularly  observant  of  chastity  before  the  con- 
tagion was  spread  among  them  by  those  strangers. 
Upon  which  several  foreign  clergymen,  settled  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and  who  were  present  at 
the  synod,  began  to  accuse  each  other,  before  the 
whole  assembly,  of  their  having  concubines  and 
wives,  appealing  on  the  spot  to  witnesses  for  their 
assertions  and  mutual  recriminations ;  upon  which 
they  became  a  laughing-stock  and  objects  of  insult 
to  the  Irish  clergy  then  present.  The  archbishop, 
who  had  encouraged  the  delinquents  to  disclose  and 
prove  each  others  faults,  immediately  passed  sen- 
tence on  those,  who  were  convicted  of  being  guilty, 
and  suspended  them  from  their  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions and  the  enjoyment  of  their  benefices.  (40) 
On  the  third  day  Gerald  Barry,  who  attended  at  the 
synod,  was  ordered  by  the  archbishop  to  speak,  and 
pronounced  a  long  farrago  of  a  sermon,  in  which  he 
entered  into  a  variety  or  subjects  relative  to  the  con- 
duct at  large  of  the  Irish  clergy,  particularly  the 
bishops,  mixed  with  much  abuse  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. (41)  Of  several  of  his  charges,  which  are 
partly  founded  on  his  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities and  partly  distorted  by  malignity,  an  occa- 
sion will  soon  occur  of  treating  j  but  I  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  in  his  general  account  of  the  Irish  clergy 
he  speaks  very  favourably  of  them.     *^  The  clergy,** 
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he  says,    ^*  of  this  country  are  very  commendable 
for  religion,  and  among  the  divers  virtues,  v^hich 
distinguish  them,  excel  and  are  preeminent  in  the. 
prer(^tive  of  chastity.     Likewise  they  attend  vi- 
gilantly to  their  Psalms  and  hours,  to  reading  and 
"  prayer ;    and  remaining  within  the  precincts  of 
^*  the  churches  do  not  absent  themselves  from  the 
*•  divine   offices,  to  the  celebration  of  which  they 
'^  have  been  appointed.     They  also  pay  great  atten- 
*f  tion  to  abstinence  and  sparingness  of  food,  so  that 
^'  the  greatest  part  of  them  fast  almost  every  day  un« 
til  dusk  and  until  they  have  completed  all  the  ca- 
nonical offices  of  the  day.'*  (42)     But,  as  a  set  off 
against  this  statemetit,  forced  from  him  by  the  truth, 
he  adds,  that  in  general   they  take  at  night  more 
ynne  or  other  sorts  of  drink  than  is  becoming.     Yet 
he  does  not  accuse  them  of  drinking  to  inebriation. 
(4S)     'Ihe  most  they  could  be  cba):ged  with  was, 
that  according  to  the  Irish  custom  they  might  have 
sat  together  drinking  something  after  dinner,  while 
some  other  nations,  who  indulge  much  more  in  eat- 
ing and  in   quantity  and  variety  of  meats  than  the 
Irish  generally  do,  drink  at  the  ^ame  time  that  they 
are  eating.  (44)     He  confesses,  however,  that  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  good  men  and  without  ble- 
mish. (45)     What  he  stated  concerning  the  clergy's 
drinking  gave  great  offence ;  and   Felix,  bishop  of 
Ossory^  who  supped  on  the  evening  of  that  day  with 
the  archbishop,  being  asked  by  him,  what  he  thought 
of  Giraldus'   discourse,  answered ;  ^^  He   said  bad 
things,  and  I  was  very  near  flying  in  his  face,  or,  at 
least,  making  him  a  harsh  reply ;  for  he  called  us 
topers.''  (46) 

{$6)  WaxCf  Bishops  at  Deny.  (Compare  .wkh  iVio^  27.)  He 
says,  that  in  the  Annals  of  Connaught  Amlave  is  called  bishop  of 
KJnel-Eogain.  Hence  it  seems,  that  the  see  of  Ardsrath  alias 
Rathlure,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  was  at  this  time  united  with  that 
of  Deny. 
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(87)  Ware  ift.  at  Femsj  and  Parris  t6.  Joseph  (^Hethe  must 
hare  been  placed  on  the  see  of  Ferns  during  the  fife-time  of  hk 
predecessor  Brigdin  O'Cathhm,  who  lived  until  1172  (see  Chap. 
XXIX.  $.  5.)  and  who,  it  appears,  resigned  about  A.  1155.  Con- 
cerning a  calumnious  story,  in  wHidl  Joseph  was  included,  see  Not. 
72*  to  Chap.  XXIX. 

(38)  Ware  and  Hams,  ib,  and  at  Leighlin.  See  also  Giral- 
dos,  De  rebus  a  segesHs^  Part,  2.  cap,  13. 

(39)  Giraldus,  ib,  I  am  much  surprized  to  find,  that  Ware  has 
assigned  this  S3ntod  to  the  year  1 185  not  only  in  his  Annals,  but 
likewise  at  Bishops  (Ferns,  Albin  0*Mulloy),  For  it  is  etident 
from  Giraldus,  that  it  must  have  been  held  in  1186.  He  places  it 
afler  the  return  of  prince  John  to  England,  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  December,  A,  1185.  Ware  himself  in  the  Annals  fol- 
lows the  order  of  Giraldus,  mentioning  John's  departure  from  Ire* 
land  before  the  synod  was  assembled.  Giraldus  was  present  at 
this  synod  ^  but  how  could  this  have-  been,  if  it  were  held  in 
1185?  He  tells  us  himself  that  his  came  to  Ireland  with  John, 
(above  Not.  34-.)  and  in  Easter  time ;  and  Ware  accordin^y  says, 
{Annals  at  A.  1185)  that  John  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  5th 
day  of  Easter  said  year.  Therefore  Giraldus  could  not  have  at- 
tended a  Sjmod  held  in  Dublin  during  the  Lfent  of  1 185.  Harris, 
although  (at  Albin  O'MuUoy)  he  has  with  Ware  A.  1185,  yet 
(at  Archbishops  of  Dublin^  John  Cumin)  speaks  of  the  sjmod  as 
hM.  about  1186.  He  should  have  said  in  1186,  as  is  clear  from 
Giraldus,  and  as  it  is  marked  by  Fleuiy,  L.  74.  §.8. 

(40)  Giraldus,  f/^  See  also  Fleury,  loc.  cit.  Giraldus  calls  the 
guilty  clergymen  Cleriei  nostrates.  They  were  a  sample  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  as  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  had  flattered 
themselves,  were  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  II.  to  instruct  and 
refimn  the  people  of  Iceland  ( 

(41)  He  has  given  the  substance  of  his  discourse,  ib.  cap.  14. 
It  is  nearly  the  same,  word  for  word,  with  what  he  has  in  Topogr. 
Hib.  Dist.  3.  capp.  27,  28,  29,  30. 

(42)  His  words  are  (as  hcc.  citt,)\  Est  autem  terraeistius  Clems 
satis  retigiofie  comnendabilis- ;  et  inter  variasj  quibus  poUet,  virtutiss 
caslitatis  praerdgativa  praeeminet  etpraeceUit.  Item  Psalmis  et 
korisy  iectioni  et  orationi  vigilanter  inserviuntf  et  intra  ecdesiae 
septa  se  coniinenies  a  droinisy  quibus  deputati  sunty  qfficiis  non  re- 
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ceduni.  AbsHneuiiee  quogue  ^  parmumiae  dhorum  non  medi<h^ 
enter  indulgent^  Ua  ut  pars  maxima  coHdieJere^  donee  cuncta 
diei  compleverini  horarum  officia,  usque  ad  crepusculum  jeju^ 
next:* 

(43)  Fleiny  (X.  74.  $•  8.) quoting  firom  Giraldos (Derehusy  S^c. 
Part*  2.  c.  14';>l  gives  an  incorrect  statement  of  what  he  saki.  He 
makes  him  speak  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  Irish  deigy,  although 
Giraldus  went  no  farther  than  to  charge  them  with  drinking  more 
than  was  proper,  quam  deceret.  And  then  he  omitted  Giraldus 
preceding  ejxcomium  on  them,  touching  on  it  merely  in  general 
terms.  I  may  also  remark,  that  he  had  no  right  to  say,  that  Gi- 
raldus proved  by  jinanswerMe  arguments  the  negligence  of  the 
Irish  prelates.  Those  aiguments  were  not,  as  will  be  seen,  unan- 
swearable,  although  Giraldus  boasts  that  they  were.  Fleury  co- 
pied Giraldus*  boast,  but  so  as  that  a  reader  would  think,  that  the 
worda  are  from  Eleury  himself.  This  historian  was'  but  too  apt  to 
copy  without  discrimination  from  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  writers 
passages  relative  to  matters  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history,  with 
which  indeed  he  was  poorly  acquainted.  Harris  also  (Bishops  of 
Ferns,  at  Albin  O'MuUoy)  speaks  of  drunkenness ;  but  Giraldus 
has  not  that  word. 

(44)  What  has  been  now  observed  shows  the  malignity  of  Gi- 
raldus in  distorting  a  custom  innocent  in  itsdlf  into  a  vice.  Not 
being  able  to  show,  that  the  clei^  drank  to  excess,  he  strove  to 
misrepresent  the  practice  of  the  country,  as  if  it  were  more  unbe-* 
coming  to  drink  something  after  dinner  than  to  drink  as  much  as 
people  do  in  some  other  countries  during  their  long  dinners.  He 
admowledges,  however,  that  whatever  the  Irish  clergy  did  drink 
did  not  lead  to  any  breach  of  ch^tity,  and  says ;  *^  Hoc  pro  ndra' 
culo  duci  potesty  quod  uhi  vina  dominantur,  Venus  non  regaaJtT 
Surely  thia  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  they  .wer^  niQ^Q»te  with  r^^ard 
to  drinking. 

(45^  ''  ^vA  tamen  nonnuUi  irder  hos  optimi  et  sine  Jermento 


sincerissimiJ* 


(46)  Giraldus  De  rehusy  &c.  Part.  2.  a,  15.  Potores  was  the 
word  used  by  Felix,  which  Harris  (loc  dt.)  has  inaccurately  trans- 
lated drunkards.  The  conceited  and  boasting  Giraldus  spesiks 
with  delight  of  his  discourse,  and  of  his  having  raised  the  spirite  of 
bis  countrymen,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Albin  O'Mulloy.    In 
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his  wish  fir  ret enge  he  misrepresented  matters  as  much  as  he 
ooidd. 

§•  VII.  The  canons  agreed  to  in  this  synod  are 
still  extant,  and  are  as  follow.  (47)  The  Ist  pro* 
hibits  priests  from  celebrating  mass  on  a  wooden  ta- 
ble (or  altar,)  according  to  the  usage  of  Ireland, 
and  enjoins,  that  in  all  monasteries  and  baptismal 
churches  altars  should  be  made  of  stone;  and,  if  a 
stone  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  altar  cannot  be  had^  that  in  such  case  a  square 
entire  and  polished  stone  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  where  Christ's  body  is  consecrated,  of  a 
compass  broad  enough  to  contain  five  crosses  and  also 
to  bear  the  foot  of  the  largest  chalice.  But  in  cha- 
pels, chauntries,  or  oratories,  if  they  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  use  wooden  altars,  let  the  mass  be  cele- 
brated upon  plates  of  stone  of  the  before-men- 
tioned size  firmly  fixed  in  the  wood.  (48)    . 

The  2d  provides,  that  the  coverings  of  the  holy 
mysteries  may  spread  over  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  altar,  and  that  a  cloth  may  cover  the  front  of  the 
same  and  reach  to  the  ground  (or  floor).  These  co- 
verings to  be  always  whole  and  clean. 

3d.  That  in  monasteries  and  rich  churches  chalices 
be  provided  of  gold  and  silver;  but  in  poorer 
churchest  where  such  cannot  be  afforded,  that  then 
pewter  chalices  may  serve  the  purpose,  which  must 
be  always  kept  whole  and  clean.  (49) 

4th.  That  the  Host,  which  represents  the  Lamb 
without  spot,  the  Alpha  and  Omegas  be  made  so 
white  and  pure,  that  the  partakers  thereof  may 
thereby  understand  the  purifymg  and  feeding  of  their 
souls  rather  than  their  bodies.  (50) 

5th.  That  the  wine  in  the  Sacrament  be  so  tem- 
pered with  water,  that  it  be  not  deprived  either  of 
the  natural  taste  or  colour.  (51) 

6th.  That  all  vestments  and  coverings  belonging 
to  the  .church  be  dean,  fine,  and  white.  (52) 
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7th.  That  » lavatory  of  Atdiiie  or  wood  be  set  up^ 
and  so  contrived  with  a  hollow,  that  whatever  is 
poured  into  it  may  pass  through  and  lodge  in  the 
earth;  through  which.  alsQ. the. last. washings  o£  th^ 
priest's  hands  after  the  holy  oomtn union  may  pass. 

8th*  Provides,  that  an :  immoveable  font  be  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  every  baptismal  church;  or  in  such 
other  part  of  it  as  the  paschal  procession  may  con- 
veniently pass  round.  That  it  be  made  of  stone,  or 
of  wood  lined  with  lead  for  cleanness,  wide  and 
large  above,  bored  through  to  the  bottom,  and  so  con- 
trived that,  after  the  ceremony  of  baptism  be  ended, 
a  secret  pipe  be  so  contrived  therein  as  to  convey 
the  holy  water  down  to  mother  earth..  (53) 

9th.  That  the  coverings -of  the' altar,  and  other 
vestments  dedicated  to  God,  when  injured  by  age, 
be  burnt  within  the  inclpsureof  the  church,  and  the 
ashes  of  them  transmitted  through  the  aforesaid  pipe 
of  the  font,  to  be  buried  in  tlie  bowels  of  t^e  earth. 

10th.  Prohibits  any  vessel  used  in  baptism  to  be 
applied  ever  after  to  any  of  the  commou  uses  of 
men.  (54') 

1 1  th.  Prohibits  under  the  pain  of  an  anathema 
any  person  to  bury  in  a  church  yard,  unless  he  can 
show  by  an  authentic  writing,  or  undeniable  evidence, 
that  it.  was  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  not  only  as  a 
sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge, .  but  also  for  a  place  of 
sepulture ;  (55)  and  that  no  laymen  shall  presume 
to  bury  their  dead  in  such  a  consecrated  place  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  priest. 

I2tlu  Prohibits  the  celebration  of  divine  service 
in,  chapels  built  by  hjmeti.  to  the  detriment  of  the 
mother  churches.  {5G)     «  y- 

13th.  Since  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  among  oth^ 
virt):ies, .  have  been  alwayis  remarkably  eminent,  for 
their  chastity,  and  that  it  would  be  ignominious  if 
they  should  be  cornipted,  through  his  (the  arch- 
bishop's) negligence,  by  the  foul  contagion  of 
strangers^f  and  the  examj^e  of  a  few  incontinent 
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men;  he  therefore  fofbids^  lAider  the  penalty  of 
losing  both  office  and  benefice,  that  no  priest,  dea- 
con, or  sub-deacon  should  keep  any  woman  in  their 
houses,  either  under  the  pretence  of  necessary  ser- 
vice, or  any  other  colour  whatsoever,  unless  a  mo- 
ther, own  sister,  or  such  a  person  whose  age  should 
remove  all  suspicion  of  any  unlawful  commerce.  (57) 

]  4th.  Contains  an  interdict  against  simony  under 
the  before-mentioned  penalty  of  losing  both  ofiice 
and  benefice. 

15th.  Appoints  that,  if  any  clerk  should  receive 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  from  a  lay  hand,  unless  after 
a  third  monition  he  renounce  that  possession  which 
he  obtained  by  intrusion,  he  should  be  anathematized 
and  for  ever  deprived  of  the  said  benefice. 

l6th.  Prohibits  a  bishop  from  ordaining  the  inha- 
bitant of  another  diocese  without  the  commendatory 
letters  of  his  proper  bishop;  or  of  the  archdeacon. 
(58)  Nor  that  any  one  be  promoted  to  holy  orders 
without  a  certain  title  of  a  benefice  assigned  to 
him.  (59) 

17th.  Prohibits  the  conferring  on  one  person  two 
holy  orders  in  one  day. 

18th.  Provides,  that  all  fornicators  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  celebrate  a  lawful  marriage,  and  also  that 
no  person  born  in  fornication  should  be  promoted  to 
holy  orders,  nor  should  be  esteemed  heir  either  to 
fiither  or  mother,  unless  they  be  afterwards  joined 
in  lawful  matrimony.  (60) 

19th.  Provides,  that  tythes  be  paid  to  the  mother 
churches  (61)  out  of  provisions,  hay,  the  young  of 
animals,  flaj^^  wool,  gardens,  orchards,  and  out  of 
all  things,  that  grow  and  renew  yearly,  under  pain 
of  an  anathema  after  the  third  monition ;  and  that 
those^  who  continue  obstinate  in  refusing  to  pay, 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  more  punctually  for  the 
future.  (62) 

20th.  Provides,  that  all  archers,  and  all  others, 
who  carry  arms  not  for  the  defence  of  the  people. 
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but  for  plunder  and  sordid  lucre,  shall  on  every 
Lord's  day  be  excommunicated  by  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  and  at  last  be  refused  Christian  burial. 

These  canons  were  not  long  after  confirmed  by 
Pope  Urban  III.  (6S) 

(47)  Harris  sajs,  (Archbishops  of  DuUiuy  John  Cumin  or 
Comyn)  that  they  are  among  the  archives  preserved  in  Christ, 
diurch,  Dublm,  yet  so  miserably  defaced  by  time>  that  many  words 
of  them  are  not  now  legible,  but  that  the  substance  of  them  may  be 
collected.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  original,  I  lay  be* 
fore  the  reader  his  abstract  of  them,  adding  however  some  observa- 
tions. 

(48)  This  last  mode  is  the  one  followed  at  this  day  in  the  Catho. 
lie  chapels  of  Ireland.    It  is  allowed,  that  before  the  times  of  Con- 
stantine  the  great  the  Christian  altars  or  holy  tables  were  gena:ally 
made  of  wood;  and  it  is  clear  from  St.  Augustin,  (JE^.  50.  ad 
Bonifac*)     Optatus,  (Lib*  6'  p.  94*.)  and  St.  Athanasius,  Ep.  ad 
solitar.  vitam.  agentes)  that  this  practice  continued  later  in  Africa 
and  Egypt    It  has  been  said,  that  Pope  Sylvester  I.  oMeied,  that 
altars  should  henceforth  be  only  of  stone; 'but  of  this  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof;  or,  if  he  issued  any  such  order,  it  was  not  generally 
obeyed*    The  very  altar  of  St.  John  Lateran's  was  in  his  time  of 
wood.    The  first  decree  relative  to  this  point  seems  to  be  diat  of 
the  council  of  Epone  in  France  held  A,  D,  517,  which  in  its  26th 
canon  declared ;  ''  Altaria,  nisi  lapidea^  chrismatis  unctione  non 
sacrentur."    (See  more  in  Bingham's  Origines  B,  viii.  ch.  6.  sect. 
15.)    It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Irish  made 
their  altars  of  wood  from  the  b^inning,  and  that  they  continued  to 
do  so  in  consequence  of  their  steady  attachment  to  the  practices 
received  from  St.  Patrick. 

(49)  We  have  seen,  {Chap.  xvi.  $.1.)  that  the  great  St.  Co- 
]umbanus  made  use  of  chalices  of  brass.  Chalices  of  glass  were 
used  in  various  countries,  and  I  have  mentioned  {Not,  AH  >  to  Chap^ 
1.)  a  remarkable  instance  of  them  at  a  very  early  period  in  Ire* 
land. 

(50 )  Regulations  similar  to  this  were  observed  in  other  churches. 
In  the  monastery  of  Clugni,  as  related  by  Ulric  on  Us  pracHceSf 


ftee'Heiiiy,  £;  e&i'f ,  60.)  tUtl  ihosl  strict  attenlioh  was  paid  tb 
thfei  pat^iiesls  atad  trfiitenfesis  at  the  bread- for  the  use  of  the  altiar, 
^iWa  ^  preparing  of  it  was  considered  as  a  religious  ceremony,  in 
which  priests,  deacons,  and  novices  were  engaged  amidst  the 
sihgih^  of  psalttis. 

(31)  This  ride  waJ  ^edted  agaliist  a  custom j  which  some 
priests  had'  adopted,  particularly  in  Spain,  of  putting  more  water 
into  the  diairde'tlian  Was  proper. 

(52)'  What  is  here  said  of  wHiteiiess  cannot  b6  understood  of 
all  the  vestments*  and'  coverings,  some  of  which  were  not  white, 
biit'ni^rely  of  siich  of  theni  as  according  to  general  usage  ought 
fb  be  white. 

(53)  This  canon  was  made  in  conformity  with  the  second  of 
die  sjHiod  of  Cashel.    (See  Chap,  xxix.  §,  S. 

(54)  This  regulation  does  not  imply,  that  said  vessel  should  be 
destroyed^  but  simply  that  thenceforth  it  should  be  used  only  for 
sacred  purposes. 

(55)  The  reasons,  or  at'  least  one  of  them,  for  passing  this 
decree  was  probably  to  check  the  impertinence,  for  I  cannot  call 
it  by  a  better  name,  of  certain  monks,  who  pretended,  that  ex- 
traorcliiiaiy  and  indeed  monstrous    privileges  were  attacTied  to 
Durials  in  their  cemeteries,   or  within  their  priecihcts,  arid  that 
persons'  there' interred  received*  wonderful  advaritagd  frorii  that  cir- 
cumstance.    Instances  of  such  pretended  and  absurd  prerogatives 
nteiy  be  seen  in  the  Life  of  St.  Moedbc  of  Ferns  {cajp.  36.),  arid  in 
tUe^first  one  of  St.  Kieran  of  Saigir  (cap.  38.)  on  which  Colgan  has  a 
long  and  injudicious  note,  in  which  he  strives  to  explain  these  vile 
fibles.     Oh  the  whole  this  canon  was  levelled  against  such  persons, 
whether .  monks  or  others,  who  endeavoured  to  draw  funerals  to 
tti^  pr6hiQ^'  by  makitigr  thirh  ptovd,  that'  such  pUcelt'had  been 
dtdj  d/nsedratcfd  as  burying  ground 

(Sff)^y^tlijdxtia  daiXli  mothtp-cKuHhes  mu^t  be  in  the  original 
Ebdeksidb  niatrices,  bfy  whf6h  w^  Understood,  at  that  time,  not 
tidif  dEltfaedr^^'  b^ut  liBrewi^^  parish  or  baptismal  churdhes. 

{57i '  Tfes'  canxih  wad  oi^erfed '  in  cons^uence  of  whai  appeared" 
on  the  cbtarg^  Mrovl^t  by  Albih  0*Mull6y  against  the  foreign 

(58()  Tliis  general  nil^  of  thfe*  dhutch  n^as  observed  in'  Irfeland^ 
£kym  yki^  ah'deht  tiftetf;  actbrd^  to  the  36tli  canon  of  the  synod' 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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of  Patrick^  Auxillus,  and  Isserninus ; /'  Epucopiu  ^uidOetf  qui 
dt  ma  in  alteram  progreditur  parochiam  (dioeceaim)  nee  ordinare 
praesumatf  nisi  permissionem  acceperit  ab  eo,  qui  in  sua  prinoi^ 
patu  est*' 

(59)  It  was  very  proper  in  these  times  to  enforce  this  regula- 
tion; for,  as  Fleury  observes,  (Instit.  au  Droit  Ecdes^  Part  1. 
ch,  7*)  the  abase  of  conferring  orders  absolutely,  that  is,  without  a 
fixed  title,  became  very  general  in  the  12th  century.  This  abuse 
had  been  guarded  against  in  the  above-mentioned  Irish  synod,  the 
third  canon  of  which  is,  ^'  Clericus  vagus  npn  sit  in  plebeJ* 

(60)  The  latter  part  of  this  canon  is  morte  of  a  civil  than  an  ec- 
clesiastical nature,  and  was,  I  suppose,  authorized  by  the  king  or 
his  ministers  in  Ireland.  In  the  old  Irish  synods  I  have  not  met 
with  any  assumption  of  power  by  the  cleigy  with  regard  to  poli- 
tical (»r  civil  matters;  or  if  in  some  of  their  assemblies  such  matters 
were  decided  on,  the  reason  was  that  Irish  kings  or  princes  were 
present  at  tliem.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  respective  exercise 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  Church  and  State  occurred  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Mellifont  Donc^h  0*Melaghlin,  prince  of  Meath,  was  con- 
denmed  in  it ;  but  the  clergy  went  no  farther  than  to  excommuni- 
cate him,  whereas  the  decree,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
principality,  emanated  from  Murtogh  O'lx^hlin,  king  of  Ireland, 
and  the  other  princes  there  present.    (See  Chap,  xxviii.  §.  4.) 

(61)  See  above  iVb^  56. 

(62)  This  canon  was  certainly  a  plentiful  sweeping  commentary, 
in  favour  of  the  clergy,  on  the  third  of  the  synod  of  Cashel,  Chap. 
xxix.  J.3. 

(63)  Harris.  Archbishops  of  Dublin  at  John  Comyn. 

§.  VIII.  This  year,  1 186,  is  remarkable  iu  Irish  his- 
tory for  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  saints  Pa- 
trick, Columba,  and  Bri^id.  They  had,  it  is  said, 
been  discovered  in  Down  m  the  preceding  yean  (64) 
That  St.  Patrick  had  been  buried  at  Down  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable  opinion,  although  some  of  his 
reliques  were  certainly  preserved  at  Armagh.  (65) 
St,  Columba's  body  was  originally  in  Hy  ;  {Q&)  but 
the  shrine  containing  it  was  brought  to  Ireland  in 
878,  or,   as  others  say,    876,   and,    according  to 
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wefy  prdbability»  dq)OGated  in  Down,  (67)  Not 
very  long  before  this  time  the  remains  of  St.  Brigid,' 
which  had  been  fi:om  the  beginning  at  Kildare,  were 
removed  also. to  Down.  (68)  The  following  account 
is  given  of  this  discovery  and  translation.  (69)  It 
being  generally  believed  that  the  bodies  of  the  three 
saints  were  in  Down,  Malachy  its  bishop  used  to  pray 
frequently  to  God,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  point 
out  to  hira  the  particular  place  or  places,  in  which 
they  were  concealed.  While  on  a  certain  night  fer- 
vently praying  to  this  effect  in  the  church  (cathe- 
dral) of  Down,  he  saw  a  light,  like  a  sun-beam^, 
traversing  the  church,  which  stopped  at  the  spot, 
where  the  bodies  were.  Immediately  procuring  the 
necessary  implements  he  dug  in  that  spot  and  found 
the  bones  of  the  three  bodies,  which  .he  then  put 
into  distinct  boxes  or  coffins  and  placed  again  under 
ground.  Having  communicated  what  had  occurred 
to  John  de  Courcey,  then  lord  of  Down,  they  de- 
termined on  sending  messengers  to  Pope  Urban  IIL. 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  removal  or  transla- 
tion of  these  reliques  to  a  more  respectable  part  of 
the  church.  The  pope  agreeing,  with  their  request 
sent  as  his  legate  on  this  occasion  Vivian,  Cardinal 
priest  of  St  Stephen  in  monte  Caelio^  who  had  been 
at  Down  nine  years  before, .  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  John  de  Courcey  and  the  bishop  Ma- 
lachy. (70)  On  his  arrival  the  reliques  were  re- 
moved with  Uie  usual  solemnities  to  a  more  distiu-; 
guished  part  of  the  church  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
feistival  of  St.  Columba.  Thpy  were  deposited  in 
one  moment,  according  to  the  well  known  distich  ; 

Nunc  tres  i?%  Dfino  tumulo  tumulantur  in  tmo^ 
Brigida^  PatriciitSy  atque  Columba  piics^  (71) 

Besides  the  Cardinal  there  were  present  at  this  trans^ 
iation  fifteen  bishops,  together  with  abbots,  provosts,, 
deans,    archdeacons,   priors,  &c.     It  was  resolved^ 

t2 
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that  the  aiiDiTersary  of  it  sho^  h^  oelebpalte^  in 
Ifel^d  as  a  festival,  and  that  the  feast  of  St.  Cd- 
lumba  should  be  transferred  to  the  ^y  after  the 
Oetave  of  said  festival,  that  is,  to  the  17^  of 
Jwne.  (T2) 

(640  GiraWus  says,  {Topogr.  Hib.  Dirt.  3.  cap,  18.)  that  tfiey 
were  found  in  the  year,  in  which  earl  John,  that  is,  prince  John 
earl  of  Morton,  first  came  to  Ireland,  which  was,  as  we  have  seeuj 
^:  1 185.  To  show  his  learning,  he  states  that  the  three  saints 
were  contemporary,  although  it  is  certain,  that  St.  Patrick  Was 
dead  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Columba. 

(65)  See  Chap.  vii.  {.  13.  and  ib.  Not.  1*7,  148. 

(66^  Chap.  xii.  §.  15.  and  ib.  Not.  232. 

(67)  See  Ghap,  xxi.  J.  14.  and  ib.  Not.  140,  141, 

(68)  See  Chap.  ix.  §.  6 Not.  1?.  to  Chap-  vni.mdNoti  14fl. 

to  Chap.  XXI* 

.  (69)  It  is  contained  in  the  Office  of  the  Translation  of  sainta 
Patrick,  Columba,  and  Brigid,  printed  in  Paris  ^.  1620,  which 
has  been  republished  by  Colgan  at  the  banning  of  the  Tr.  Th. 
Part  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Messingham's  Horilegiuin^  p.  208,  seqg^. 
and  in  Usher^s  Prim,  p.  889.  seqq. 

(70)  See  Chap.  xxix.  $.12.  In  the .  above-mentioned  Office 
this  Cardinal  is  called  John  instead  of  Vivian ;  but,  as  Ui^her  has 
weU  observed,  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  there  was  at  tha|;  time  no  Jphn 
of  the  title  of  St.  Stephen,  &c,,  whereas  from  the  lists  ofCardiiials, 
it  is  known,  that  Vivian  was.the  then  Cardinal  of  said  title. 

(71)  It  is  thus  that  this  distich  appears  in  the  res^i^e  to  the  8th 
l^son  of  the  before-mentioned  Office.    In  th^  usual  edMons  of 
Oiraldus  (Topogr.  Hib.  Dist,  3.  c.  18.)  it. begins  \^itli,  J&i  burgo 
Duno.    Other  reading?  have.  Hi  tres  in,  Dunoy  &c. 

(72)  In  the  Office  there  is  a  mistake,  undoubtedly  of  a  copyist, 
in  assigning  4  Idus  Junii,  i.  e.  the  10th  of  Ji^ne,  instead  of  5 
Idusy  for  the  feast  of  the  Translation.     The  Office  itself  states» 
that  the.  Translation  took  place  on  the  5  Idus  Juniii  or  the  9th  of 
June.    It  is  therefore  clear,  that  this  was  the  d^^,  on  which  the 
Translation  was  to  be  annually  commemorated.    Besides,  why. 
transfer  the  festival  of  St.  Columba  from  its  usual  d^y,  the  9th  of 
June,  if  this  were  not  the  day,  to  which  that  of  the  TranaLation 
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wBsaBxed?  yet  this  c^ulatbn  has  not  been  observed;  ibr  St. 
Columba's  festivid  is  still  kept  on  the  9th  of  June. 

§•  IX.  tn  the  same  year,  1 1136,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who 
had  made  himself  lord  of  Meath,  was  killed  on  the 
25th  of  July  by  a  labouring  man,  whom  some  call 
O^Meey,  who  happened  to  be  alone  with  him  while 
he  wds  inspecting  some  works  of  his  new  castle  of 
Darmagh  or  Durrogh  (in  the  now  King's  courity), 
and  who,  while  De  Lacy  was  in  a  stooping  po8t«re, 
with  one  stroke  of  an  axe  severed  his  Iiead  from  hit^ 
body.  (73)     His  death  freed  the  king,  Henry  11.,^ 
from  the  uneasiness  occasioned  to  him  by   the  am- 
bitious views  of  De  Lacy,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland.     Sometinie  in  this 
year,  but  after  the  synod  of  Dublin,  Albin  O'MuU 
loF,  abbot  of  Baltingias,  >yho  had  distinguished  lum- 
self  in  th/Biltr  i^nod,  wa»  raised  to  the  see  of  Feriis, 
which  he  held  fw  a  great  number  of  years/  (7**)    It 
is  probable,  that  his  promotion  to  it  was  owing,  to  i\\$ 
zeal  against  the  incontinent  clergy,  and  to  his  being 
considered,  particularly  by  archbishop  Cumin,  as  a 
proper  p6]?soii  to  be:  |Aa€9&d  ever  a  diooese,  in  wliich 
the  foreign  cleigjfmen  sbdunded.    To  thi«i  yedr  i6 
tfuaf^ed  die  death  ef  three;  Iri$h  prelates^  the  niQst 
eelebrated  of  whom  was- Ghnslian  O'ConUrchyy  Vfk^ 
bad  been  biahop  cif  Lismi^re  aiad  apostoiio  legate,  aad 
who  had  vetired  sonte^  years^befdr^  t<^  the  Ci^terciafi 
monastery  ef  Kyrie  elei^on.    (75)     His  name  it 
fisarked  id  vi^riou^  ealenda^a  at'  the  18th  of  I^^reh, 
(76)  whwQe  k'  may  be.  infiirre^  that  thh  yvet^O^ 
day.  of  hia  d^h.     Anotheif  wa»  Gregory^  bi&hdp  of 
Cork^  ef  wh4m;  it:  i»  refet^dy  thai  lie  graaled  to  the 
aWb?y  irfThfcima^^'flftuBe.in^af  D^Ii© < .  th^  ch^irch  of 
StM  N6;9an  it  Gouku .    Hi»  imiMdiat&  sueeessoi'  s^ems 
fe  have  beeb^  o«e  Bieginald^    The  third  wiud  Mal'^ 
eafiaf^,  bi^b^y  <^' CIW*<iwfW  (77)     In  tli©  daimd  yei^r 
CanpF  >i!tf<ienmfa^  rose:  nylifmeW-  ag^itot  his^  father, 
IUidime:0'QWior,  ^od  dcWe  html  out  of  ComMnigliU 
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In  Ulster  alsa  the  infatuated  Irish  princes  were  quar- 
relling among  themselves,  and  Donald  ^on  of  Hugh 
O'Loghlin,  king  or  prince  of  Tyrone,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  principalit)%  and  in  his  place  was 
substituted  Roderic  O'Laherty.  But,  on  his  being 
killed  in  the  following  year,  while  ravaging  Tircon- 
nel,  Donald  resumed  the  sovereignty  of  Tyrone^ 
(78) 

(73)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1186.  Lyttleton  B.5.  &c.  Leland 
observes  {History y  SfC,  B.  1,  ck,  5.)  from  some  Lish  annals,  that 
the  fort  or  castle,  which  De  Lacy  was  erectmg  at  Durrogh,  was 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  highly  respected  monastery,  which 
Columb-kiQ  had  founded  in  that  place*  Be  adds,  that  the  irrita- 
tion felt  by  the  Irishman  at  this  profanation  of  that  venerable  spot, 
was  the  cause,  that  excited  liim  to  commit  that  act. 

(74)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Ferns.        (75)  See  CAflp.xxix.  §.  14- 

(76)  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  at  Acts  of  St.  Christian^  18  Mart. 

(77)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Lismore^  Corky  and 
Clonfert. 

(78)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1186- 

§.  X*  Gerald  Bftrry  left  Ireland  and  r^umed  iq 
Wales  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  of  said  year. 
}  1 86.  (79)  He  took  with  him  the  materials,  which 
he  had  collected  for  the  tracts,  that  he  intended  to 
Ivrlte  concerning  Ireland*  (8G)  His  opportunities 
for  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  country,  were 
he  even  willing  to  do  so,  Were  not  sufficient  for  such 
atsfcski  It  is  clear,  that  he  mixbd  very  little  with  the 
nativte  Irish,  and  that  he  h^d  seen  but  a  small  part 
of  Ireland.  The  time  of  his  abode  here  was  shott ; 
fot^  independently^  what  little'timis  he  might  h^ve 
spebt  in  this  country' after hife'ft^tiarrival  itt  IlSS, 
fSl)  he  was  only  about ' one  year  in  il,  reckoning 
from  Ms  second  appearance '  among  tis  dn  the  ist  rf 
April,  1 185.  (82)  But  what  hfs  lack  of  knowledge 
was  not  equal  to,  hiis  tnali^ity,  vanity,'  and  conceit- 
edness  supplied.     He  pkk^^  up  every  i4lc  story. 
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that  he  met  with  among  the  foreign  adventurerR, 
basely  distorted  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  cus- 
toms innocent  in  themselves,  and  has  related  heaps 
of  fables,  many  of  which  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  did  not  believe  himself.  (8S)  It  is 
not  my  business  to  examine  the  many  false  charges 
which  he  has  against  the  Irish  nation  in  general. 
This  has  been  done  by  others,  (84)  and,  confining 
myself  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  I 
shall  fouch  only  on  such  assertions  of  his  as  are  rela- 
tive thereto,  or  closely  connected  with  them  In  the 
first  place  I  may  mention  his  monstrous  falshood  coir- 
cemmg  there  being  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  which 
many  persons  were  not  as  yet  baptized,  and  which 
the  Christian  religion  had  never  reached.  (85)  He 
does  not  venture  to  point  out  any  one  of  those  places^, 
but  gives  us  a  ridiculous  fable,  which  he  says  he  got 
from  some  sailors,  of  how,  when  tossed  by  storms 
amidst  the  ocean  to  the  North  or  N.  W.  of  Con- 
naught,  they  fell  in  with  an  island,  and  a  sort  of  sa- 
vages in  a  boat,  whom  they  discovered  to  be  from 
some  part  of  Connaugbt,  and  who  not  only  knew 
nothing  about  Christ,  but  were  ignorant  even  of  the 
division  of  years,  months,  and  weeks,  and  had  never 
.  before  seen  a  large  ship.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to.  undertake  a  serious  refutation  of  this  non- 
sense ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  any  sailors  related  it 
to  Giraldus,  they  did  so  merely  to  amuse  themselves 
at  his  expense,  on  finding  that  he  was  apt  to  swal- 
low all  sorts  of  stories  and  lies.  The  latest  account 
we  have  of  any  persons  not  Christians  being  in  or 
near  Connaught  is  that  of  the  islanders  of  Immagh, 
who  were  converted  by  St.  Fechin  in  the  sevetith 
century.  (86)  And  Who  will  imagine  that,  while  so 
many  Irish  missionaries  were  for  ages  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  countries,  even  as  far  off  as  Ice- 
land, they  would  have  left  behind  them  any  of  their 
own  countrythen  still  in  ignorance  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  Or  tliat  St.  Malachy,-  Gelasius  of  Armagh, 
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and  the  apostolic  legates,  wliq  m^de'  so  m^ny  viska* 
tions  throughout  Ireland,  wpuld  havje  oyerlopjk^d  sucb 
ignorance,  did  it  e:^ist  in  ^y  pgrt  of  the  cpuntry  ? 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  hi^t  rej^tive  tfi  it  iii  any 
Irish  document  whatsoever* 


{ > 


(79)  Giraldus,  De  rehm  a  se  gestiSf.  JL.  %  cap.  16.  Ware^ 
who  was  mistaken  as  to  the  year  of  the  ^ynod  of  Duhlip,  (see  above 
Not.  390  ^U  into  a  similar  mistake  k  pbdu^  (ArtnaU)  Giialdus' 
return  to  Wales  in  1 185.  It  was,  as  Giraldus  himself  infon^Q^  U3^ 
during  the  Paschal  time  next  after  the  holding  of  the  ftynpd,  that 
he  left  Ireland.  '     .      . , 

(80)  These  tracts  or  works  are  two.  The  first  is  entitled  Topo- 
graphia  Hibernice  she  De  MiraBUibus  Hibemiaey  and  is  divided 
into  three  books,  which  he  called  Distinctions*  The  qecond  work 
bears  the  title  oi  Expugnatio  Hib^niae;  or  Hibernia  ^xpugrwta^ 
and  also  of  HUtoria  VaticinaUs.  Wharton  observes,  •  (Ff^e^ce  to 
the  second  part  or  volume  of  his  Anglia  Sacra,  p^  20«  se^^*)  ^^ 
Giraldus  published  two  editions  of  this  work,  the  6k8^  dedicated  to 
prince  Kichard,  afterwards  king  of  Englai^d,  ^d  the  second  d^ 
dicated  to  king  John.  The  former  is  still  in  manuscript  in  the  libra- 
ry  q{  Lambeth,  and  is  divided  iiito  three  boo^,  the  third  of  which 
is  entitled  P^  Vaticinm,  banning  with  these  word^ ; '^  Quomam 
in  prior^M^  libris  MerUni  'uaticinia  tarn  Cdidonii  (Cal^<>Dii) 
fuani  Ambrosii  locis  oompetenHbus^- 8((L    A  subsequent  part  of 

• 

this  book,  and  which  is  in  the  i^ui;u  of  a  preface^  ina,y  be  seen  lo 
Usher's  Ep.  Hib.  Si/Uoge,  *No.  50.  Usher  Uiought,  {Not.  ib) 
that  Giraldus  had  not  finished  said  t^d  book;  but  he  had  not 
^0en  the  MS*  of  Lambeth.  It  is  on  account  of  the.  prophecies  <rf' 
Merlin,  &c.  contained  in  that  book^  tl^t  the  whole  ^Qik  w^s 
called  Historia  VoHcinalis.  The  second  edition  ia  divided  iot9 
two  bod^s^  and  is  that,  whjch  was  published,  toget|ier.  with  tpe. 
Topographia,  &c.  in  the  Anglicay  Hiber^ica^  &G.  at  Fi^^fort* 
4*  D  .1602.  It  is  in  some  par^  more  enlaiged  than  the  firat,  and  in. 
ot)iers  curtailed*  In  it  tl^e  passages  from  A^arlin's  prpgbfcies  are 
all  omitted,  except  one.  LelandTemarks,  {JBi  L  cA.  5)  tl^  Gi* 
r^ldus  had  no  right  to  entitle  this  if ork  ExpugnaUo  ^ifi^^lfff^i 
whereas  Irdand  was  far  from  being  subdued  in  his  t|me*  hi^|^ 
this  isacknowledgfad  by  Ginddus^l)iO]$elf  in  the  aeppi^d  book^  cap*^ 


39*  wJbere  be  aegrs,  that  tbe  tr^h  hemve  by  ()mt  cf  jpisctif^  war-, 
^  better  »bte  to.  .resist  -Uie  ioy»der^.  Hq  ajd^^,;  «  /^«r  in  bel- 
Ufi  asiiamiw  exerp^ia  (iivim  /orlip\pindiptq)  pppj^  diujti^ 
fffrqque  ^^^p,  gdeg  neuter  ej^  tf)to,  velm^mme  graiian^  velcfeme'^ 
fimse  videtur^  uf  ^^p  Uh  ffd  plenum  vi^or  iji  Palladia  l^actenm 
arcem  vidQfiQnf^  ascend^rift  nee  kte  vktm  omnino  pknofi  sepoUiUk 
Jugo  colla  ^ubmiserit" 
.  (81)  See  above  §.,3,  mi  1^9^  3*r 

(,83)  S^  f  5. 

488)  the  work,  ix^  v}iicb  hi3  c^liiiiiiues  and  li^  ^^st  tl»&peor 
pie  .of  Wand  chiefly  abound, .  h  the  Topggr(gAia  Hibernian. 
This  v^  found  fei^t  vitb  by  perspns  of  his  time  for  the  n^^^y  ri^ 
diculoua  fables  it  confaing.  Giraldws  strove  ia  jrfiat  is  called  the 
first  preface  to  Hib.  e^jp.  to  5^w^r  tb^  objection^  bw^  forward 
^g9in9t  it;  aftd  aftfsr  galling. it  ^oqble  work,  oputnon,  ignobjUfy 
and  hypocritically  referring,  to  the  Holy  ScwptW^s,  Fath^rs^  ftq^ 
h^  says,  that  "  he  does  npt  xgmn  ti(xat  all  th^  things,  wjjiqh  b^bas 
laid  doTvn.  s^iould  bera?bly  believed,  because  h^  does  npt  beli^v^ 
tb^ hjanself  sp  a^  to  baye no  doubt aboqt tbw"  Th©f», he adda 
« tb^t  b^  i?fBith^  a^pTHJS:  w  denies  »uch  things."  But  yi^  did  be; 
Wert  ^yfe^b^  knf«f.xx?j^4notbe  j^rov^d?  In.  lifce  manner  this 
n^OicmHs  boaster  sp^  Ia  a  little  tract  ca^ed.  hif  ItiifracMiaw. 
(Anglia  sacra  Vol  2.  p.  455.) ;  "  Imprimis  i^^  de  r<ia3ogri<^^i« 
Hibemicay  labore  sc.  nostro  primaev^  fe^e  nee  ignobUi,  ubi  multa 
nova  aliisque  regionibus  prorsus  incognita  ideoque  magis  admiian- 
d^  ^buntur»  hoc  pco  certo  sdendum,  quomndam  quinimo  et 
q|Mnn|^W):MP  p^r  diJig^n^em  et  certain  ind^^^i^m  «  magnis  ter^. 
rt»  ilHw  i^  authemipGH  v^f«  i^otitiam  elicuimus^  J)e  oofitmis  ai^ 
tem  paH^apt,  p(4m  iem^fatnf^m  s^auti  fmmvs.  De  qiuihas  cum 
Angustinp  s^ntiiiE^is,  q^ii  in  Ubro  de\  Civitat^e  De^  4e  talib««v  ^oaci 
fifbai  fima  fipk^rat  r^eo  o^rtaverita^  fuloijiAitur  loq^en^  oec.  e* 
affinnanda  plui^um  x^  furprsus  abneganda  deci^^"  Who 
were  those  great  and  at^tHentic  pen  of  Ireland,  fxoip.whoQiL  he 
sa^fae^Med.!^  ffr^t  p9i^  of  hiis  infei<99at;i<]|i9t?  We  m^  fae 
m^  thatteiir fef.  Qf>tb^ ^^w§( jbi^hp^^i  apd  tb^n be  teUs us, 
liik4|sti««Afirfchiogs^1itWch.byt^^^  th^.gwites^.p^rf 

the  voiki  he  fiiU^wed  m9^on ,  ri^port;  $ne  a^tb<99ty  ^  tha  d»t 
8f3^tiq9i<if.  A  <^»WtryJ    (?rirq]din9  c^^  p^:^  himrif  aa^the  2l7« 

iv^(fl!p4fc  .  Thus  ^i3^  n\m^^KU>%^Mii  ttUoDgof 
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• 

ihg  tead  it  publicly  for  three  days  at  Oxford  tie  ^ays,  that  he  did 
80  wi&hing  not  to  leaVe  tlie  light  under  the  bushel,  but  to 
raise  it  upon  the  candlestick ;  lucemam  accensam  non  sub  modio 
ponere  sed  super  candelabrum  ut  luceret  ertgere  cupiens ;  and 
there  this  swaggerer  tells  us  how  he  entertained  on  the  first  day  all 
tlie  poor  of  that  city.  In  his  work,  Dejure  et  statu  Menevensis 
Ecdesiae  he  boasts  (Distinct.  7.)  how  the  Topographia  was  ad- 
mired by  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  de  BelJo« 
fago,  canon  of  Salisbury,  and  master  Walter  Mapes,  archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  and  how  highly  they  spoke  of  Giraldus,  as  if  there 
were  scarcely  any  other  such  man  in  the  world.  But,  he  adds, 
how  much  more  worthy  of  praise  are  the  works,  whidi  he  has 
published  and  is  publishing  in  his  maturer  years,  some  of  which 
have  been  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Pope ! ! !  Hence  the 
leader  may  judge  what  a  vain-glorious  animal  Giraldus  was ;  and 
such  bangs  are  usually  saucy,  malignant,  and  liars. 

(84)  I  scarcely  need  mention,  that  the  chief  writer,  who  has 
refuted  Giraldus  with  r^ard  to  his  account  o^  Ireland,  was  John 
Lynch,  under  the  name  of  Gratianus  Lucius,  in  his  learned  wofk 
entitled  Cambrensis  eversus.  Keating  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  His- 
tory of  Ireland  has  proved  the  falshood  of  many  of  Giraldus'  as- 
8ertk>ns.    See  also  Mac-Geoghegan,   Pref,  a  VHist.  de  Vlrlande* 

(85)  Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  S.  cap.  26. 

(86)  See  Chap.  xvii.  §.  10. 

§.  XI.  On  some  other  points  Giraldus  is  not  so 
atroeiously  malignant ;   but  he  betrays  his  profonnd 

gnorance  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
n  an  occasion  of  abusing  the  whole  nation,  and^re*- 
I»'esenting  them  as  uninformed  in  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  faith,  he  gives  as  one  of  his  arguments, 
y  that  they  do  not  as  yet  pay  tithes  or  first  ofler-* 
ings/'  (87)  This  was,  according  to  him  and  the 
dergy  of  his  country  and  times,  a  violation  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  !  I  allow,  that  the  ancietit  Iiisb  did 
not  pay  those  dues,  nor  were  they  in  general  paid 
in  Ireland  during  his  time,  except  where  the  En- 
glish influence  predominated,  notwithstanding  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Kells  and  Cashel.  (88) 
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Giraldus  did  not  know,  that  such  dues  were  not 
paid  in  the  best  traies  of  the  Church,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  very  long  after  the  days  of  St,  Patrick 
that  they  were  introduced^  and  indeed  first  of  all 
into  France,  where  they  are  now  extinct.  In  Italy 
they  are  scarcely  known  ;  and  yet  the  Italians  can- 
not be  said  to  be  uninformed  in  the  very  rudiments 
of  faith.  Another  argument,  which  he  subjoins, 
is,  **  that  they  do  not  as  yet  contract  marriages/* 
(89)  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  difference  be-»' 
tween  the  marriage,  called  Sponsalia  de  praesentty 
and  that  styled  Sponsalia  de  futuro.  The  Irish 
were,  in  general,  strongly  attached  to  the  latter 
form,  which  in  reality  constituted,  when  united  with 
certain  conditions,  as  valid  a  marriage  as  the  formen 
Giraldus,  not  understanding  the  nature  of  it,  and 
finding  that  the  Irish  did  not  marry  according  to  the 
mode  practised  in  England  and  Wales,  concluded 
that  they  did  not  contract  matrimony.  Having  al- 
ready treated  largely  of  this  subject,  (90)  1  nefed 
not  add  more  at  present.  He  adds,  ^'  that  they  do 
not  shun  incest.**  (91)  For  this  charge  or  argument 
he  had  no  foundation,  except  that  the  Irish  had  not 
universally  received  the  system  of  the  seven  degrees 
of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  within  which  the  ca- 
nonists of  those  times  prohibited  marriage.  (92) 
As  some  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  marry  within 
said  degrees,  hence  Giraldus  accused  them  of  com- 
mitting  incest.  Another  fault,  which  he  finds,  and, 
I  allow,  with  better  reason,  is,  that  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  men  married  the  widows  of  their  deceas- 
ed brothers.  (93)  This  abuse  seems  to  have  exist-^ ; 
©d  In  Ireland;  biit,  even  according  to  Giraldus*^ 
own  words,  it.  was  far  from  being  general;  and  it 
was  eoiitrary  to  the  canons  and  ancierit  discipline  6f 
the  Irish  church.  (94)  '  .'--   . 


>  \ 


(87)  Topogr.S^cDiMM.o.l9* 
'  (8fif)  See  Chap:iLsvit  $.15.  and  CAtfp.xxiac;*f.  3.     TIi« 
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Iridic  hawevery  knew,  that  tjtihes  were  paid  in  other  coiin-^ 
tfie%  a^d  some  of  their  cleigy  seem  to  have  wished^  that  they 
were  e^blished.  i|i  Iraland,  In  the  collection  of  ancient  Iridi  ca- 
nons pubKsh^  by  Martene  (Thesaur.  Nw.  AnecdoU  Tom.  4.) 
I  find  (QoL  l2.)Bfiiaie  passages  or  roles. relative  to  the  tithe  of  am-' 
malsand  of  the  pioduQts  of  the  earth,  tak^  from  asynod  called 
Sapkntiih  But  from  the  manner^  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  it 
aafem$  that  tbey  cot^tab  rather  asort  of  canonical  disqui^ion  con- 
cerning titjuqs  in  ^xkosi  than  regulations^  ordj^ing  the  payment  of 
them  in  Ix^koid*  Keating  says  (Preface J  that  they  were  paid  in 
this  county  before  the  arrival  of  Cafdinal  Fapaxo.  But  this  prac- 
tice was  not  general,  nor,  I  believe,  £)Uowed  until  a  short  time 
b^bre  that  Omva}.  Yet  I  do  not  deny,  that  they  might  have  been 
paid  m  soine.  places  through  the  exertions  of  Giilebert  of  Lime^ 
rick,  n^o  BQbantions  them  in  his  tract  De  statu  Ecdedae,  and  of 
St  Malaehy^ 

(89)  Topognii* 

(90)  N&t.  6%  and  66.  to  Chaf.  xxvi-  (91)  Tajpogr.  ib. 

,    (92)  See  Chap.  xxiv.  §.  I3«xi^i<  f »  6.  and  ib.  Nat,  61.  xxix. 
§*  4*  an4  ib'  .Ni6t.  174 
(93)  Topogr.  id.  (9Q  See  NoU  51.  to  Chap.  xxvi. 

^.  xu.  As  a.  proof  of  the  Irisl^  being  rude  in  the 
principles  of  faith  he  $tates»  that  they  do  not  fre-* 
quent  the  church  of  ^od  widi  due  reverence.^  (9^) 
But  he  doea.  not  tell  us,  in  what  manner  they  were 
deficients  aa  to  thisk  point.  They  entertained,  I  be^ 
lieve,  s^  ranch  respect  for  churches  as>  any  of  their 
neighbours^  and  he ,  hims^f  gives  us  a  proof  of  H  in 
relating,  a  cui^m:  followed,  by  the,m  in  forming  con-^ 
federacpies  and  pledgii^  eao^i  other  to ,  maintain  mvh 
tual  fric^d^hipr  Theynieet,  he  says^  (96)  iu  some 
bpljf  plaice  attd  go  round  the  church  three  times^^ 
a^er.whiqh.e?iteri4g  the  cj^iirchthey  present  them- 
sejlves;  before  the^Mt^ar^  on  which. the  reliquies  of  saints 
are  placed,  and,  while  mass  is  celebrated  and  boly 
priests  praying  on  the  occasion,  become  indissolubly 
united.  This  practice  shows^v  thatith^  had  a  great 
vfifieratfton.  foe  .chjUKcheiy.  a^.  t^ey  made. .  W9  <^  3keni 


and  ef  tbe  cfcurck  service  f»  sanetf btiiiig  their  srk 
lemn  obfigatiotts.  Tb  this  fiarmtive^  h<m^eiFier,  he 
adds  a  most  infamous  lie  concernmg  the  parties  drink-* 
ing  of  each  others'  Mood,  and  ks  often  happening' 
that,  owing  to  a  malicious  trick,  one  or  otner  of 
them  loses:  all  faia  bbod  and  becomes  liMewk  In  the 
whole  of  our  Irish  history  and  ift  the  aoeoHnts  giren 
by  our  old  antiquaries,  there  is  not  the  least  alliaioQ 
to  suek  a  hoacriid  pr aetiee ;;  (97)  ^^'  eau  any  one 
believev-  llwit  th^  shedding  of  blood  would  have:  beenK 
alloiKed.  ini  a  cfaxmcfa^  doDtairy  t6  the  title  of  thit  whole 
Ghrisiaft&  worlds  or  that  the  cLngy  and  pecmla  pise* 
sent  mmld  httne-saffisted  aoyi  one  to  drasiT'  Ms  own. 
blood  until  he  shoidd  lose  his  li&  ?  Q9S)  Anodieir 
{ttbof  q£  the  oespwt^  paid  by  the  Irisb  tO:  ehurches  is^ 
thatr  %}u^^  usedi  ta  eonsider  them)  as.  sanetMaides  and 
inaiiolable  places*  (99)  OtoO'  of  GiraLdus?  gemesal 
oharges  agunst  Ae v^olis  nataoais^.  thai  diety  do^not. 
attend  tibit  bodies  of  the  dead  to  eoclettaskieal  bumaL 
MOfab:  the  dAiQ  obSfl^uiea.  (lOQ)i.  How<  they  wens.^ 
wniBgin(thiSiSes||^ti.(alth0i^  tibeir  fimendsweM  * 
not  exactly  similar  to  tnose  of  Eiigland  and:  Wales) 
I  do  not  understand,  unless. he. alluded  tx»  their  not 
bayimgv  botti^  sdivays  very  peecise  iOt  having  thaf  fu- 
nnel atittnded!  by  ai  praeab  That  it  shpuJd  be.  so  \ 
was  ordered  by  the  synod  of  Dublin,  (lOl)whienQe 
there  is  some  reason  to  thinky  that,  this  hocoming 
pi»ctiae  wasLsam^anes  neglected.  It :  often  ha^[)ens 
in  every  country,  especially  in  places  where  (dergy^ 
men  are  scarce,  that  it  is  impossibls.  toi  ohsecive  it  at 
every  iknejCuU  But  that  funeral:  ohser^uies  were  re- 
*gularly  celebrated  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  bodies 
were^  aQC(mliQg  to  general  rule,  interred  in  the  pre- 
sepcie  of  dergypaen,  we  have  frequontly  seen,  and 
x&lght,,  if  nepessfury,.  be  provad  from .  numberless 
gass^es  of  the  Livea  of  our  sainta^  (102^)  Giraldua 
adds,tthat  in  Ireland,  children  are  not  cathechized 
begone,  the  doors  of  the  churches^  (103)  He  al^ 
ludes  to  the  baptismal  ceremony,  concerning  which 
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th^  sjmod  of  Cdshel  had  passed  a  decree,  (104) 
which  seems  to  have  been  little  attended  to.  Hav- 
ing already  enlarged  on  this  subject,  ( 105)  I  need 
not  add  more  about  it  in  this  pla^e* 

{95)  Topogt.ib.  (96)   ift.I>w^S^fl.22. 

(97)  See  Keating,  Preface,  and  Lynch,  Gamhr.  efoers.  cap.  29* 
p.  286,  seqq. 

(98)  This  lie  of  Giraldus  is  on  a  par  with  an  abominable  one, 
which  he  has  (ih.  cap,  25.)  about  the  mode  of  inaoguratk^  the 
kings  of  Ken^l-Cunil,  that  is,  Tirconnel,  and  which,  fixim  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  Irish  antiquaries^  who  have  described  the- 
inauguration  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  has  been  proved  to  be 
diabolically  false  by  Kiting  (ib.).  Lynch,  (ib.  cap.  SO.  f?.  316*) 
and  Harris,  Antiquities^  ch.  10.  The  great  St.  Columba,  who 
was  of  the  royal  house  of  Tirconnd,  may  be  naturally  supposed, 
when  inaugurating  Aldan  king  of  the  British  Scots,  to  have  fol. 
lowed,  at  least  in  some,  measure^  the  mode  practised  in  his  own 
country.  Now  we  have  seen,  (Chap.  xt.  §.  15.)  that,  in  per- 
forming that  ceremony  by  order  of  the  Almighty,  he  used  a  mode 
quite  different  from  the  beasdy  one,  which  Che  vile  lying  Giraldus 
strove  to  impose  on  the  world. 

(99)  See  CAop.  XXIX.  J.  12. 

(100)  This  charge  is  in  his  second  bode  (De  rebus  a  s^  gestisy 
L.  2.  cap.  14<.),  where  he  has  again  some  of  tliose  alreadly*  dis* 
cussed. 

(101)  lltli.  canon,  above  f .  7. 

(102)  £x.  c.  the  Lives  of  saints  Patrick,  Cc^umba,  Ita,  Se- 
nan,  &c.  &c. 

(WS)  De  rebui,  &c.  L.  2.  c.  14. 

(104)  See  Chap.  xxix.  §.  8.         (105)  lb.  §.  4.  and  Not.  18. 

§.  XIII.  Giraldus  exerted  all  his  malignant  cun- 
ning to  decry  the  Irish  bishops,  being  apparently 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  •  great  and  holy  pre- 
lates, who  had  in  those  times  illukrated  the  irish 
church.  Besides  his  Endeavours  to  detract  froih'  the 
good  character,  which  he  was  forced  to  give  of  the 
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clergy  at  large.  (106)  he  accuses  £he  bishops  of  neg« 
ligence  and  sloth  in  not  correcting  the  vices  of  the 
people,  and  not  content  with  alluding  to  those  of  his 
own  time,  he  chai^ges  with  this  fanlt  all  the  Irish 
prelates  since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick.  (107)  The 
impertinence  of  this  scribbler  is  really  intolerable. 
Did  he  not  know,  that  in  the  very  centuiy,  in  which 
he  wrote,  some  of  the  most  active  and  8ealous  bishops 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church  were  to  be  found  in 
Ireland,  such  as  Celsus  of  Armagh,  Gillebert  of  Li- 
merick^ Malchus  of  Lismore,  St.  Malachy,  Mure- 
dach  O'Dubthaig  (^  Tiiam,  Gelasius  of  Armagh, 
Christian  of  Lismore,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  &c. 
vyho  not  only  preached  and  instructed  the  people,  but 
likewise  held  several  synods,  which  were  constantly 
well  attended,  and  made  many  useful  regulations  re- 
lative to  ecclesiastil  discipline  and  Christian  morality? 
As  a  proof  of  his  base  charge,  he  alleges  that  none 
of  them  had  fought  for  religion  and  the  Church  so 
as  to  suffer  martyrdom.  It  is  true,  that  we  do  not 
find  mentioned  any  of  our  bishops,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  Irishmen ;  but  this  merely  proves  what  is 
Tery  honourable  to  the  national  character,  and  shows 
that,  notwithstanding  whatever  opposition  the  early 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  met  with  in  Ireland,  their 
adversaries  were  not  of  a  sanguinary  disposition,  and 
jentertained  a  great  degree  of  req)ect  for  the  Chris- 
titm  clergy.  And  it  is*  remarkable  that,  although 
Christianity  was  not  propagated  in  Ireland  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  other 
nation,  that  universally  received  it  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  as  the  Irish  did.  Yet  we  had  plenty  of  mar- 
tyrs in  Ireland,  and  some  of  them  bishops,  during 
the  fu^y  of  the  Danes ;  (108)  apd  as  to  Irish  pre- 
lates, who  were  crowned  with  martyrdom  in  foreign 
(countries,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  what  we. 
have  seen  concerning  St.  Livinus  in  Brabant,  St. 
Kilian  of  Wurtzburg,  St.  Rumold  of  Mechlin,  and 
St»  John  of  Mecklenburgh.    Geraldus  relates,  that 
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lit  a  cdftVisi^tion  wii^  li^fownric&^arehbi^op  of  Carii#, 
w&onHf  hei  calkr  a  fenraed  and  dimr^dt  nlon^  m  tlse 
pnesetiee  cff  aricither  OiraMtts;  a  cktk  of  tl»B  Roman 
ehurtlH  w&b^hiid  com«  to  Ireiati d  witiK  some  mes^ 
^^,  {iod)  be  ^dss^'  knn^  with-  tbi^  ai^tik«nt 
agaitiM  the ltUikhi^op»,  to  wfakdi  Maurice rO^Hed; 
^  It  is'  fnie  thatv  although  our  nation  iHa^  seem  bar- 
^  bafbuis^  tl«(oul«ivated;  and  Piide;  yel  they  t^M  ali- 
♦'  ways  WoM  «(flp  pay  great  hbmtf^  ah($  rdi/isrencd  to 
'*  ecoi^daisti^^  rneOy  imd  liot  to'  stk'eteh  their  haind^ 
oil  any  o^eiEt^ion  againt  the  saiintg  of  God;  Bot 
now*  a  nation  i»  come  itfto  tiiis  kingdom,  which 
^'^  know«  How  and-  is  aGbusldmed  to  diake  mdrtyrs. 
Hene^fbrth  Ii^la^nd  shall,  like  etiber  coimlri^hai^ 
•  martyrs/*^  (1 16) 


0Sr 
€% 


(106)  Seb  abo^  ^  6. 

(M7)  Jl'oFpdgrf;  jF^ti(.  liist.S:  cdp4  fS;  ilnd'  £>^  retae^.  SfOi  L.  2. 

(106)  Sev  Il^di,  C^nrti^n  eo^^.  cafk  Sl. 

(lOd)  Wflie,v<r;histiriiidatGi-,  was  mistaken  (AmMi't  dtt^ll^) 
ioGld&)gtkift^3Hralda8a'&gtt^.^^i^  Pc^.  He  was  tncMhf  a 
inMsei^tf  (m  sbtue  particulot':  bttsStteM: 

f.  xiv:  Mhch  of  this  ptfetfenaedindbletifce  of  the 
Iridh  bishops  is  attitbUted  By  Gikl8«sH^  theit*  btShg 
nismlly  chosen  out  of  monasteries ;'  and  he  sHyi^tlM^ 
tiriliile^  they  strictly  fulfil  th^rmonastife  dbttesy  <*iey 
iieglfecttheif  pastoral- oMi^atioriSv  (111)  Pai^rigby- 
af  sort  of  a^cted  jiri^hi^  A^tbrSfe,  WiUi-  Which  hcJ 
enlarges  on  this- subj6cti  IshWl,  a*ttiongh\I  dft  net 
prettWd  that  monks  are  the  fittest^  perisOnb'  tto  tfe  a^ 
pointed  tiisNopS-  m^ely  observe;  that^  some  of  0K# 
gif«atbst  bisNopil^  of  those  day^"  had  belonged  to thiai 
dtesr.*  Malchtifs-  of  Lismore,  Gelasins  of  A^Magb;^ 
St.  Eaurente  GToblfe,  Ghrii*ia«  of  LisAidrt,  had 
Been  rtonte;  atfd^  Stl  Malacy^dthough  ori^afaliy 
m*  one,  yet  practised  the  nhiofiastic  life.     Ifsterifi 
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that  Giraldus  had  a  secret  oligect  in  view,  tw.  to  pre- 
rent  monks  from  bein^  raised  to  bighopries.  (112) 
He  mentions,    but  without  any  repmhension,  the 
great  veneration,  in  which  were  held  the  portable 
bells,  and  the  staffs  of  saints,  curved  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  sold,  silver,  or  brass,  observing  that  a 
similar  veneration  was  paid  to  them  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  (115)    These  staffs  were  originally,  as  we 
have  often  seen,  the  crosiers  of  holy  bishops  or  ab- 
bots.    Among  other  singular  and  strange  things  he 
relates  several  standing  miracles  of  Irish  saints,  the 
accounts  of  which  he  picked  up  from  the  stories  of 
vulgar  and  ignorant  people.  (114)   He  mentions  one 
with  extraordinary  admiration,  the  book  containing 
a  concordance  of  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  the 
correction  of  St.  Jerome,   which  was  preserved  at 
Kildare,  and  states  that  it  wa^  made  up  miraculously 
through  the  intervention  of  an  angel  and  the  prayers 
of  St.  Brigid.     The  almost  innumerable  figures  and 
miniatures,  he  says,  with  which  it  is  all  through  or- 
qamepted,  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  elegant, 
and  the  colour^  so  fresh,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  it  was  the  work  rather  of  an  angel  than  of  a 
man.  (1 15)    But  we  need  npt  look  for  i^  miracle  to 
account  for  the  composition  of  that  beautiful  book : 
and  it  merely  proves,  that  the  arts  of  calligraphy  and 
miniature  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Ire* 
land,  (lie) 

(111)  16.  CAfK  29,  SO.  and  De  relmsy  t^c.  L.  2.  c.  i4<. 

(113)  it  appears,  that  Giraldus  had  an  aversion  to  monks. 
One  of  his  tracts  was  entitled  De  Citterciensium  nequUns*  We 
find  him  aftemrards  contending  against  a  monk,  the  prior  of  Lhan- 
thmy,  forthe  soe  of  St.  David's,  in  which  contest  he  was  fb3ed. 
(See  Harris,  Writers  at  Gerald  Barry  J 

(118)  Topogr.  Dist.  8.  c.  83. 

(114)  75.  Disi.  2.  capp.  28-29.  seqq*  Ledwidi,  to  show  his 
leinung,  has  brou^t  forward  (Antiq.  Sfc,  p.  870  some  of  these 
stpriea  rektive  to  St.  Kevin,  and  talks  of  the  impious  and  polish. 

TOL.  IV.  y 
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tales  of  igHormU  and  mpenUtious  eoekitoMtici.  Who  told  2iiiii» 
that  all  these  tales  were  invented  by  ecclesiastics  ?  And  what  a 
mighty  theologian  and  lover  of  truth  is  this  so-called  antiquaiy ! 

(115)  Giraldus,  ib.  capp.  S89  39. 

(116)  That  painting  was  anciently  cultivated  in  Irdand  is  clear 
from  Cogitosusy  who  (  Vita  S.  Brig,  cap.  35.)  speaks  of  the  pic- 
tures,  with  which  St.  Brigid's  great  church  at  Kildare  was  deco- 
rated. Several  persons  are  marked  in  our  history  as  el^ant  tran- 
scribers and  omamenters  of  books,  ex.  c.  St.  Dagaeus,  of  wImmr 
above  ( Chap.  x.  §.  U.),  and  the  monk  Ultan,  who  was  famous  in 
this  rei^>ect.  (See  Dr.  O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib,  Ser.  Ep.  Nunc.  p. 
179.) 

§.  XV.  Giraldus  talks  about  some  v^onderful  islands 
in  Ireland,  and  mentions  strange  things,  not  worth 
inquiring  into,  concerning  what  is  vulgarly  called 
Patrick's  Purgatory.    (117)     He  tells  us,   that  in 
North  Munster  there  is  a  lake,  containing  two  islands, 
one  larger  and  the  other  smaller.     The  larger  one, 
he  says,  has  a  church  of  ancient  veneration  j  the  les- 
ser a  chapel,  which  is  devoutly  served  by  a  few  un- 
married men,  who  are  called  CoUdeiy  which  in  his 
manner,  he  wisely  explains  by  coeticola£^  or  wor- 
shippers of  heaven.     He  then  goes  on  with  some 
nonsensical  stories,  as, how/ no  female  of  any  species 
could  ever  enter  the  larger  island  without  dying  im- 
mediately, and  how  in  the  smaller  one  nobody  ever 
dies,  ever  did  die,  or  could  die,  for  which  reason  it 
is  called  the  island  of  the  living.     But  its  residents 
are  subject  to  grievous  diseases,  and,  when  tormented 
with  them  to  such  a  degree  that  all  hopes  of  being 
freed  from  them  are  gone,  they  get  themselves  re« 
moved  in  a  boat  to  the  larger  island,  which  as  soon 
as  they  touch  they  immediately  give  up  the  ghost. 
(118)     This  wonderful  island  is  no  other  than  that 
called  by  some  Inchinemeo,  or  rather  Inish^na^mbeo 
corresponding  to  Island  qf  the  livings  by  others 
IniS'locha'Cre  ni9)  (the  island  of  the  lake  or  bog 
about  three  miles  from  Roscrea)  and  since  known  by 
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the  name  of  Monaincha.  According  to  Giraldus 
the  Colidei,  who  lived  there,  were  not,  properly 
speaking,  monks ;  for  he  merely  calls  them  coeUbes 
or  unmarried  men.  (130)  In  his  time  the  island 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  but  afterwards  the  resi- 
dents removed  to  Corbally,  a  place  not  far  from  it 
without  the  lake,  where  they  became  Canons  Regular 
of  St.  Augustin,  and  had  a  priory  under  the  name  of 
St.  Hilary  or  St.  Mary.  (121)  As  to  the  name, 
IsUmd  of  the  livings  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  it  was  a  place  where  men  might  live  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  monasteries  were 
called  De  Valle  salutis;  De  Beatitudine^  <5r.;  and 
the  fable  of  no  one  dying  there  was  unheard  of  by 
our  old  historians  and  annalists.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  how  people  could  and  did  die  there  in  the 
case  of  a  very  respectable  man,  Moelpatrick  O'Dru- 

fan,  who  died  in  that  island  A.  D.  1138.  (122) 
low  Giraldus  picked  up  that  stuff  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; he  was  probably  imposed  upon  by  some 
droll  fellow,  who  explained  the  name  in  a  new  way 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  other  story  concerning  fe- 
males not  daring  to  enter  the  larger  island  was  in  all 
appearance  founded  on  there  having  been  there  of 
old  some  religious  community,  which  made  it  a  rule, 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  not  to  ad- 
mit women  within  their  precincts. 

(1 17)  Topogr.  Sfc*  Dist.  2,  c.  5.  Although  it  was  not  very  long 
since  this  puigatory  came  into  vogue,  (see  Chap.  vii.  §,  14.)  yet 
Giraldu8  found  it  out.  But,  as  Lynch  has  shown,  ( Camhr.  evert, 
p.  10.)  his  account  of  it  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Henry  of  Sal* 
terej,  of  whom  see  Not.  150.  to  Chap.  vii. 

(118)  Giraldus,  tb.  cap.  4w  What  I  have  translated,  The  larger 
one  has  a  church  of  ancient  veneration^  is  in  the  original,  ^'  Ma* 

jor  eccksiam  habet  antiquae  religionis."  Here  we  meet  with  an 
^epr^ous  sample  of  Ledwich*s  profound  ignorance  even  of  Latin. 
He  translates  (p.  69.)  the  words  now  quoted ;  <*  In  the  greater  is 
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f  i;)^p9hof  $k€  anaetU  r^Kgion"  nieaiupg  to  tnsifiuatf,  tbit  these 
)mi  ji^M^  before  GjraMus'  cimep  anpth^-  ai4  9  diifi^rmt  dirvtwn 
ri^ljgkKi  ii^  IxtiasA,  vijb..  that  ofliis  dear  Culdisieai  CQUcemiog 
l^hQoi  he  bfs  a'he^p  pf  iotolerable  trash,  of  whiph  m^ve  bjr  and 
}>y.  Who,  tba^  kpevf  any  thing  of  Latin»  coul<}>  except  Ais 
bloG^^ad,  ^aye  rendered  those  words  in  that  maimer?  Sune- 
ly^  vhen  the  w<Mrdy  rdigh^  is  used  in  speakipg  of  {daces,  it  means 
f>pi0r(Uiqtij  respe<^9  sacred  feeling.  Thus  Ovid  ha9  (x  Mctam. 
693)  Religiane  sacer  pri^ca  (receswsj;  and  Virgii  (viii.  Am. 
S4A.)  «/<f(f?t  turn  refigio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes — Sacra  loei.  Gi- 
jraUus  wsL^  fond  of  using  tl^is  phrase,  when  describing  plaoes  of 
i^ici^n|t  religious  celebrity.  Ex.  c.  he  says  {ib-  cap.  SO.);  ^^in 
i^MStralj  Mpmonia,  drca  partes  Corcagiae,  est  insula  quaedam,  ec- 
cl^si^m  pcmtinens  sapcti  Michaelis  antiquae  nimis  et  autenticae  re^ 
ligionis,  thpl  is  greatly  ^nd  justly  respected  from  very  old  times- 
If  Qiraldus  n^eant,  as  Ledwich  would  int^ipret  it,  by  religumis 
faith  or  "Phn^ian  cbctrine,  how  would  not  this  paasage  dispcmxit 
our  an^quary,  whereas  Giraldus  calls  it  authentic^  which  he  loep- 
f ainly  would  not  have  done,  had  it  been  difieiient  from  the  &idi 
4pd  Christianity,  which  he  professed  himself?  £lsewb^«  (as  ;#• 
caj).  5.)  hp\mAproh(ftae  rdigionis  ecclesiaffh  which  I^edwiob  (p* 
70»)  translates  a  fihurck  of  the  orthodox  faiths  wishing  to  dttiw, 
thut  it  belonged  tp  what  h^  calls  the  ancient  reUgion  and  to  Ciil- 
dees,  filtl^ugh  Gjraldus  dpes  not  (ibj  make  the  least  alUusioii  to 
suiqli  perspns.  He  is  tbere  ^aldng  of  Lough  Perg,  and  its  is* 
lan|i)  in  which  is  Patridk's  pui^itoiy,  one  part  of  which,  he  says, 
is  very  pleasant  and  attended  by  angela,  while  the  other  \&  fidl  of 
devils.  Here  Ledwich  complains,  that  Giraldus  breathes  a  vindio* 
five  spirit  against  the  ancient  reUgiam  It  is  difiedt  <o  convey  to 
tbe  reader  the  meaning  of  the  muddy  effusions  of  this  stupid  ]>og- 
tor;  but  be  seems  to  chaige  G^dus  with  transforming  die  poor 
Ciddees  into  the  devils  of  Loiigh  Derg.  Now  Giraldus  was  at 
that  time  no  more  thinking  of  Culdees  or  of  old  rdigion  than  he 
was  of  Ledyriich  himsdf.  Instead  of  the  word  cadibeSf  which 
Giraldus  has  speaking  of  the  Colidei  of  the  smaller  idand,  Led- 
wich inserted  (p.  69.)  monks;  fi>r  he  did  not  like  that  the  Cul- 
dees, whom  he  neptesents  as  masried  men,  should  be  expreaal^ 
Slid  net  t^  haire  beep  masd^ 
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(11§>  tiui  k  the  nmnt  gtyen  to  it  by  Colgaa.  Tr.  Th^pi  til. 
and  3M. 

(120)  I  dof  not  tmderstiuid,  why  Afchdall  (st  Monaiheha)  Cay«» 
that  the  Ciddees  of  this  place,  whom  he  inaccurately  calk  monks, 
had  an  abbey  under  the  invocation  of  8L  Columba.  For  this  h€ 
ghre6  us  no  authority,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  had  none, 
except  the  preconceived  unfounded  supposition,  that  the  persdns, 
caDed  CtddeeSf  were  Columbian  monks. 

(121)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26  at  Tipperary.  Here  again  we 
meet  with  the  mighty  Ledwich,  who  (p.  74)  talking  about  Au- 
gustinians  (he  did  not  understand  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  Canons  Regular)  and  the  removal  to  Corbally,  conjectures 
that  the  present  abbey  of  M oriaincha,  i.  e.  what  remains  of  it, 
was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  1  Sth  century.  Be  it  so ; 
but  it  'n  amusing  to  observe^  ho'w  he  proves  his  thesis.  ''  The 
At^fMhtians  (he  should  have  said^  Augustin  Canons)  did  not  ap- 
paer  in  this  kingdom  until  1195 ;  for  at  that  time  earl  Strongbow 
broai^  four  fiom  Bodmyn,  ih  Cornwall,  to  his  abbey  of  Kelb  in 
te  cdto^  6f  Kilkeny."  This  is  akitiquarian  lore  with  a  vengea&ce. 
lar  the  £l#st  pbce  there  #ere  Augostin  Canons,  alias  Canons  Re- 
gukrofSt  Ai^goslin,  long  before  1193;  for^  as  has  been  seen, 
we  luA  sokne  of  theni  since  (tie  times  of  St.  Malacby  and  the  holy 
hnar  of  Armagh ;  O'Carrol,  prince  of  Ergall,  and  Edan  O'Kil* 
ledy,  bisliop  of  Clogher,  founded  an  abbey  for  them  at  Louth  in 
il48;  Hu^  de  Lacy  formed  establishments  for  them  in  Meath 
about  1182;  John  de  Courcey  erected  a  prioiy  for  them  at  Down 
in  11 83;  and,  not  to  tire  the  reader  with  repetitions,  the  very 
abbey  of  St«  Thomas  near  Dublin,  which  was  founded  in  1177, 
belonged  to  them,  that  is,  to  tlie  particular  branch  cajled  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Victor.  Next,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that 
Stroi^bow  broij^ht  four  members  of  this  order  from  Cornwall  to 
Irekuid  in  said  year  1193.  How  codd  that  be,  whereas  Strong, 
bow  was  dead  smce  1 176.  He  refers  to  Archdall,  who  (at  Keils) 
mentioniog  the  foundation  of  that  priory  by  Geofiry  Fitz-Robert 
in  1193,  says  something  in  a  confused  manner  about  Strongbox ,. 
But  he  does  not  state,  that  it  was  Strongbow  that  brought  over 
those  four  persons.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  had,  was  it  not 
our  great  antiquary's  duty  to  correct  him  ?  The  poor  mm  was  not 
able ;  what  an  antiquary !  Or  what  must  be  thought  of  a  man,  who 
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had  the  assurance  to  patch  up  and  publish  a  big  book  on  the  An- 
tiquities o^reland,  while  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  as  not  to  know  even  the  year  of  Strongbow's 
death ;  and  what  of  the  asinine  readers^  who  have  praised  that 
farrago  of  ignorance  and  petulance  1  !  ! 

(122)   ViL  S.  Gelasiiy  cap,  9.     Tr.  Th.p.  281  and.  3(H.  and 
above  Chap,  xxvii.  f .  2. 


CHAP.  XXXL 

The  Colidei  or  Culdees,  inquiry  concerning  them'^ 
Deaths  of  several  bishops j  priors,  professors^ 
^v.— Priory  of  St.  John  Baptistj  DubUn,  found- 
ed^^John  De  Courcey  defeated  by  the  Irish-^ 
Donald  0*Loghlin  killed  in  battle — Death  qf 
Henry  IL^^Irisk  Bishops  who  attended  his  Jur 
neral — Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  old  parochial  church-^Founda^ 
tion  of  different  abbeys— Deaths  qf  more  bishops 
— Synod  at  Dublin  under  Matthew  0*Heney,  the 
Pope^s  legate — Glendalogh  united  to  Dublin — Se- 
veral  religious  houses  founded — The  See  qfMeaih 
removed  from  Clonard  to  Newtown  nedr  Trim — 
Religious  houses  founded  by  Donald  O^BrieU'— 
Death  of  Donald^^Cruelties  practised  on  his  fa^ 
mily  by  the  English-^Contest  for  the  See  qfRoss 
— Hamo  de  Valois,  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  invades 
ecclesiastical  property — Seizes, on  several  lands 
belonging  to  the  See  qf  Dublin,  and  on  the  ten^ 
poralities  qf  Leighlin,  Xc. — Death  of  King  Bo- 
deric—Co7itention  qf  the  Connaught  princes  for 
the  kingdom — Foundation  qf  several  religious 
houses. 
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SECT.    I. 

Th  C  mention  made  by  Giraldus  of  the  Colidei  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  of  examining,  what  was  the 
description  or  persons  understood  by  that  name.  If 
ever  subjects  plain  and  easy  in  themselves  have  "been 
distorted,  misrepresented,  and  corrupted  through 
ignorance  and  reh'gious  prejudice,  this  question  me- 
rits a  distinguished  place  among  them.  The  obscu* 
rity^  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  is  o\Ving  to  some 
Scotch  writers,  who  took  it  into  their  heads  to  an- 
nounce, that  before  the  coming  of  Palladius  the 
Scots  were  taught  and  governed  by  priests  aud  monks 
alone  without  bishops.  ( I )  By  Scots  they  meant 
the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  as  if  the  real  Scots 
were  settled  there  at  that  time,  or  as  if  there  were 
then  a  Scottish  kingdom  in  that  country,  a  silly  sup- 
position, which  we  have  over  and  over  seen  to  be 
false.  (2)  Had  those  writers  merely  said,  that  in 
Ireland,  the  then  only  country  of  the  Scots,  there 
were  some  priests  ^  without  any  bishop  until  Palladius 
was  sent  to  them,  their  assertion  would  imply  no* 
thing  wrong  or  fabulous.  (3)  Other  later  Scotch 
authors  have  added,  that  those  priests  or  monks  were 
called  Culdeiy  and  that  they  were  in  Scotland  as  far 
back  as  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Decius,  Aurelian, 
and  Diocletian,  that  is,  in  the  third  century.  (4) 
Several  antiepiscopalian  writers^  particularly  Scotch, 
seized  upon  this  fable,  endeavouring  to  prove  from 
it,  that  the  primitive  government  of  the  Christian 
church  was  presbyterian ;  for,  say  they,  those  Gui- 
de! used  to  elect  their  superiors  or  superintendents, 
either  under  the  title  of  bishop  or  not,  without  re- 
quiring a  consecration  by  any  bishop  strictly  so  cal- 
led. (5)  But,  it  having  been  proved  that  there 
was  not  any  church  governed  in  this  manner  at  that 
early  period  in  Scotland,  nor  any  such  persons  there 
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in  those  times  as  Culdei  or  Culdees,  (6)  a  new  sys- 
tem was  formed,  according  to  which  the  Culdees 
were  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Columbkill,  and 
who  preserved  for  centuries  th^  purer  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Christianity,  presbyterianism,  &c.  on- 
til  at  length  they  were  put  down  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  (7)     One  of  the  chief  grounds  alleged  for 
this  hypothesis  consists  in  a  false  preconception,  that 
Columbkill -did  not  consider  bishops  necessary  for 
ordaining  priests,  (8)  and  thence  it  was  concluded 
that  the  monks  of  Uy,  and  accordingly  the  Culdees, 
held  the  same  opinion.     This  stuff  was  founded  on 
the  singular  circumstance  of  Columbkill  and  his  suc- 
cessors at  Hy  haying,   although  mei^ely  priests^  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  the 
Northern  Picts,  and  perhaps  of  the  British  Scots, 
(d)     But  it  has  been  proved  over  and  Over,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  did  not  im{dy  any  such  idea 
as  thait  of  the  equality  of  bishops  and  priests,  and 
that  Columbkill  and  his  foUowers  strictly  maintained 
the  superiority,  by  divine  right,  of  the  former  over 
the  latter.  ( 10)     Now  it  happens  unluckily  for  this 
fanciful  theory  of  the  Culdees  being  derived  from 
Columbkill,  that  in  none  of  the  Lives  of  that  saint, 
nor  in  Bede,  who  very  oflen  treats  of  the  Columbian 
order  aiid  monks,  nor  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
monastery  of  Hy  and  of  its  dependencies,  the  name 
of  Culdees  or  any  name  tantamount  to  it^  ever  once 
occurs.  (II)     This  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
the  Culdees  been  Columbians  atad  nKembers  of  the 
order  or  congregation  of  Hy. 

( 1 )  John  of  Fordon,  who  lived  in  the  14th  ceniuiy,  laid  down 
this  pofiidon,  adding  that  such  was  the  rule  of  the  primitive  church. 
See  more  about  him  Not,  ISO.  to  Ch^p.  1. 

(2)  Ex.  c.  See  Not.  29.  to  Chap.  1.  and  Chap.  ix.  §.  I. 

(3)  See  Chap.  1.  §.  15.  and  ib.  Nat.  132. 

(4?)  Hect  Boethius,.  Scot.  Hist*  L.  6.  Suchanan,  Rer.  Ssat* 
rex.  3&.  &c 
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(5)  Thkfictkkxis  ayflbem  hat  bee*  8u|)ported  by  ^taidd  (i 
NcL  130  to  Chap.  iJf  and  8eideD|  {Pr^mx  to  Twysden's  x  Serip- 
tare»)  who,  oh  occasion  of  A  passage  rdative  to  the  Keledd  (whmn 
he  catts  CiiMeJ)  in  aa  ae^ount  given  ^  Tingot  of  Durhami  when 
made  bishop  of  St.  Andrew,  and  which  will  be  seen  lower  dowsi 
heaps  together  in  his  ttfind  OTerwhehning  and  obscifire  manner  a 
multitude  of  quotations^  which*  fiur  the  &r  greatest  part,  arequite 
irrderant  to  the  qaestiofiy  and  all  of  which  prove  notfamg  at  ^  as 
to  the  qpeeial  &et  or  rights  of  the  Culdeiy  unless  we  are  to  receive 
as  good  authorities  such  writert  as  Htetor  Boethius.  It  was  a 
shaoie  for  Selden  to  stoop  to  SoUaoie  silly  conjectures  in  treating 
those  pomti ;  fbr  instance)  after  saving  to  insinuate  that  Adam- 
nan  of  Hy  and  Adamtan  of  Cdludt  (a^e  Chap*  xviii*  §i  5*)  were 
(me  and  the  same  persbn,  he  relittea  as  prbbat^e,  that  Gohidi  was 
so  called  ftom  its  beii^  frequented  by  Ooldei. 

(6)  Lkiyd  (On  Church  gavemmet^f  chap.  7^)  has  tl^eated  Mn 
sdbject  wifli  gi^eat  dearhessf  tod  strength  of  aigument,  and  has 
demonstrated  the  fidsehood  and  abeurdify  of  tUe  whole  of  that 
wretched  story.  TolaioNi  {NazdremUf  Letter  2*  teet*  S.)  carps  at 
Lloydy  but  without  being  able  to  overturn  the  mun  peilits  laid 
down  by  him;  He  attacks  Lloyd  ftnr  having  called  that  Cuidee 
system  a  mmildeh  dreum;  foir,  as  he  aigues,  there  were  persoBs  m 
Sesiland  called  Ctddees^  or  rather  Keldees.  But  ^s,  so  far  fix>m 
being  denied  1^  Lloyd^  is  admitted  by  hlAi ;  and  he  even  quotes 
ptiiisageij  whence  it  appears  that  there  were  such  persons  there  since 
alwot  the  nmth  centtary.  What  Lloyd  styled  a  monkish  dream  is 
the  fMe  of  there  hsfing  been  firoih  very  M.  times  in  Scotland  a 
presbyteiiaa  church  gdrerned  by  the  so-called  Culdees.  Now 
Toiaiid,  although  in  his  atviUing  way  he  quotes  Foidon,  &c  does 
msl  atfesmpt  to  prove,  that  there  was  sudb  a  ohurdi;  for  he  had 
learning  enough  to  know,  that  so  senseless  a  paradost  could  not 
be  maintained. 

ip)  A  nunbbef  of  Scotdi  writers  have  laid  doWn  $b  a  trmsm* 
that  the  Culdees  wefe  orqpnaHy  Columbian  mimks,  Smith  sup^ 
peses  It  as  afbct,  {Life  of  Sti  Cohmbof  p.  US.)  Wher^  he  has 
siaiie  farring  about  *<  m  large  body  cf  pastors  and  people'  in  the 
istes  and  mointain  ef  Sestiand,  who,  Hke  the  Wddenses  of  the 
Al^  tiiyntabiM  tlie  whtMf  of  God  in  ilis  simplidty,  add  the 
OlMpd  m  its  puilf  fbr  mi^  geooiatiaH^  when  H  was  9M% 
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conr^ted  in  other  places."  He  stys,  however,  that  this  im  &ct 
not  generally  known.  And  indee4  how  oouM  it,  or  how  did  he 
know  it  himsdf?  What  a  shame  to  make  such  assertions  without 
any  auth<Hity  whatsoever  of  the  many  documents,  rdative  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  these  countries,  that  were  drawn  up  during 
those  generations,  and  in  not  one  of  which  is  there  the  least 
allusion  to  those  holy  Waldenses  of  Scotland,  unless  the  true 
worship  of  God  and  purity  of  the  Gospel  be  supposed  to  consist 
in  celebrating  Easter  at  a  particular  time,  and  using  a  peculiar 
sort  iji  tonsure !  But  on  these  points,  the  mighty  ailments  of 
the  discoverers  of  the  Scotch  Waldenses,  I  have  said  more  than 
enough  in  their  own  place.  The  system  of  the  Culdees  being 
derived  from  Columbkill  is  foDowed  also  by  Jamieson  in  his  HtS" 
torical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Ctddeety  a  big  book  replete  with 
errors  of  various  sorts.  This  writer  has  picked  up  a  good  deal 
from  Led^ch,  whom  he  now  and  then  honours  with  referring  to ; 
whereas  our  antiquaiy  also  makes  Columbkill  the  founder  of  the 
Culdeess,  but  with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  allowing  that 
they  were  presbyterians,  he  maintains,  {Antiq.  p.  60)  that  they 
were  episcopalians. 

(8)  Jamieson  strives  (Historical,  S^c,  p.  48.  segq.^  to  prove 
this  notoriously  false  assumption,  and  (p.  S6.  seqq.)  would  &in 
make  us  believe,  that  the  monks  of  Hy  were  presb3rteriaiis. 
Speaking  of  Colman  of  Lindisfame  or  York,  who  called  himself 
a  bishop  {ap,  Beda,  EccL  Hist,  L.  3.  c,  25.)  Jamieson  pretends, 
that  he  received  not  only  his  appointment  but  even  his  episcc^ 
power  from  the  CoUe^e  of  elders.  This  writer  seems  not  to 
understand  the  very  terms  of  Church  discipline  and  Canon  law. 

(9)  See  Chap.  xii.  §  \5.  and  ib.  Not.  234.  Jamieson  here 
and  there  has  the  old  nustake  of  the  NcHth  of  Ireland  bcabg  also 
subject  to  Hy.    , 

(10)  See  ib.  and  Not.  235. 

(11)  In  the  five  Lives  of  St.  Columba,  published  by  Colgan 
(TV.  Th.)y  there  is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  Culdees,  not  even 
in  that  by  O'Donnel,  who  raked  together  every  thing  that  he 
could  collect  relative  to  the  saint's  proceedings,  and  who  wrote  at 
a  time  when  there  were  Culdees,  as  they  are  vulgadycaHed,  ii) 
Irdand.  Bede,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  has  about  Cdumbft 
and  his  disciples>  and  conoemmg  the  Irish  miuions  in  the  Nortfi 
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of  England  and  elsewhere,  the  leaders  of  which  were  Columbiansi 
as  likewise  about  the  practices  of  the  Soots  both  of  Ireland  and 
Britain,  and  of  'the  Northern  Picts,  is  quite  silent  as  to  any 
persons  called  Ctddees  or  by  any  similar  name ;  and  it  must  appear 
evident  to  an  attentive  dispassionate  reader  of  Bede's  wodbs,  that 
there  was  not  such  an  order  of  men  existing  in  his  times.     Colgan 
has  employed  23  large  folio  pages  (from  487  to  510)  of  his  Tr. 
Th,  in  giving  from  writers  of  various  ages,  an  account  of  St. 
Columba's  disciples,  and  of  the  Columbian  monasteries,  churches, 
and  their  supericHrs,  the  chronicles  of  Hy  and  its  abbots,  distin* 
guished  men,  &c.  down  to  the  1 3th  century,  and  similar  ones  of 
the    Columbian   houses   of  Deny,    Durrogh,    Kellsi    Ra^dioe, 
Swords,    Raghlin  island,   Fathan,   and  DrumcliefF.    Yet  in  this 
minute  account,  including  so  many  centuries,  and  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  names  are  mentioned,  there  is  not  a  word  about  Culdees, 
nor  is  any  one  among  those  hundreds  of  persons  designated  by  any 
name  or  title  like  it.    Hence  it  is  as  dear  as  day  light,  that  they 
did  not  by  any  means  belong  to  the  Columbian  institution ;  and 
accordingly,  besides  many  others,  Nicholson  was  mistaken  fPref* 
to  Irish  Histor.  Library  p.  30.  Octav.  ed.  13. ^W.  ed.)  in  saying, 
that  the  Culdees  were  of  the  Irish  rule  carried  into  Scotland  by 
St*  Cclumb.    It  is  probable,  that  they  were  in  Ireland  earlier 
than  in  Scotland,   to  which  country,  .however,   they  were  not 
carried  by  St.  Columb.    But  what  are  we  to  think  of  Ledwich, 
who,  having  pretended  to  draw  up  {Antiq.  Essay  3.  Ist.  ed^  a 
histcMry  of  the  Irish  Culdees,  not  content  with  following  this  opi» 
nl<m,  has  the  audacity  frequently  to  refer  to  Bede  as  expressly 
speaking  of  Culdees  ?    Thus  he  says,  (p.  62.)  that  <'  Bede, 
though  closely  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome,  yet  with  candour 
and  truth  confesses  the  merits  of  the  Culdees" ;  refers  (p.  64. 
seqq*)  to  Bede  for  Aidan  and  his  Irish  missionaries  in  Northum- 
berland, as  likewise  for  his  successors  Finanand  Colman,  besides 
others,  having  been  Culdees ;  tells  us,  that  Bede*s  third  book  is 
chiefly  in  praise  of  the  Culdees  -,  speaks,  as  if  from  Bede,   of 
Adamnan  of  Hy  having  been  a  Culdee,  adding  that  he  aposta- 
tized, and  then  groans  over  the  down&l  of  the  illustrious  semi- 
naries of  the  Culdees  of  Hy  and  lindis&me.    Is  it  possible  to 
bear  with  such  a  train  of  imposture.?    Bede  never  manticws 
Culdees,  nor  did  he  know  of  any  such  persons  in  the  world.    As 
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to  Ledwich's baUeidMb abont On apteUK^ of  Adfltdnani  imdlh^ 

sural  deputes  wm  tdways  nimiing  in  tiito  tCupM  mkk'^  htiacl^  a*d 
tinj  ibrmed  the  bulk  «f  hU  tlwolagicad  6nidltioti.  Bill  lAieMttr 
did  AdamnsH  ajfMMtatize,  nor  did  the  tohool  of  Hy  or  even  of  Lin- 
doiiame  ceaae  to  flourigir.  To  his  nim^eiis^/lbfaiat  ih6  pretended 
CoIdeeB  of  Hy  he  joins  {p.  67.)  thM  the  Cttfdees  weM  mameih 
for  iHiidr  he  reftflrs  to  Toland.  But  tcHaxid  Mrai  ape^ddng  of 
certiiin  Seotdk  Goldees,  who^  be  says,  irere  oommonly  hcyM^,- 
wherete  Led«rich  wished  to  insinosttey  Chat  the  monks  of  Hy  we^ 
manied.  Another  of  his  attempts  to  impose  on  the  public  is  hAs 
adducing  ( p-  55.)  the  authority  of  Lloyd  and  Usher  as  if  they 
had  written  highly  in  fiivom*  of  the  Culdees;  Now  lAoydy  who 
has  much  about  them,  says  not  a  word  in  praise  of  them,  ob«Mf<^- 
io^  ibat  he  eooM  find  no  mention  of  Ccddees  or  Kitdees  until 
abont  A.  D.  900f.  He  laughs  at  the  Scotch  slories  ooneemi^ 
them^  and  expressly  distingm^s  them  from  the  Columbiaiei  a^d 
other  old  Lrnk  raonkis,  tfi  whom  indeed  he  speaks  rather  ibr^ur- 
aUy.  Usher  mentions  Culdees  or  CoMei  several  times,  but 
neidier  praises  nor  dispraises  theni ;  and  it  never'  entered  into  his 
head  to  confound  tfaem  with:  fhe  Golnmbians.'  But  in  spite  of 
these  writers  and  of  Bode,  &t.  Ledwich  transfers'  to  his  fietieious 
Culdees  whatever  they  had  said  in  praise  of  CohnntiMB  and  his 
monks.  He  then  has  recourse  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  and  Si# 
James  Dalrymple,  and  so  well  he  ni%bt ;  for,  as  Chalmers  ob- 
serves (Cafaflbivia,  VoL  1.  ;7.499;),  '<  system  has  concurred  #ith 
igikwanoe  in  suppling,  that  tiie  Culdees  actually  possessed  rights 
and  exercised  powers,  which  were  incondstent  with  the  estiMshed 
laws  of  the  universal  diutih  in  that  age ;"  and,  as  he  adds,  "  Sir 
Jilmet  Dahymple'^  collections  are  fitted  with  liieprejtklic^  of  hfti 
age  aM  country.''  Ledwich  complainB  that  Mosheim  and  othem 
have  not  recorded  Uie  merits  of  the  Culdees  as  ehampiotts  of 
Evangelical  truth ;  but  what  were  the  merits  of  the  real  duldees? 
Was  it  Aat  in  latie  timea  some  of  the  Scotdb  ones  were  ibanfiecff 
one  of  Ledwidi's  great  proofs  and  tokens  of  sanctity?  Alter  all/ 
even  widt  r^^d  to  thoae^  ^hoM^he  ftilsely  calls  Culdees,  Led#ieh 
oould  not  with  all  his  liea  and  quibMeo  discover  stnyparticldat  lya^ 
tear  of  doctrine  haU  by  ibenif  dUhcat  from  diat  of  the  whole 
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Gtyuvti  of  ijkfm  tiam ;  mAM  W»  bmtle  vd  ^ipote  temaast*  ia 
tj^miigjIirypoiiM^  i?f  the  F4kM  CQmp^Mitipo  and  the  tonflun. 

§.  11.  The  r^al  nwne  of  the  m^^bers  of  the  conir 
ivmnity  or  communitiest  <^  which  we  ^re  qow  tneat- 
iQg,  w«fi  not  Culdees,  Culdei,  nor  CoUdeu  but»  as 
far  as  I  crai  discpver»  CeUc'De^  or  probably  rather 
Ceile-Dae.  (12)  Biit  theo  ^  question  occurs  coib- 
ceniiiig  the  primitive  nieaninff  oi  this  compound  ti- 
tJ^.  I^veral  writers  think»  thgt  it  signi&^s  servant 
gf  God;  (13)  find  in  fact  the  terms  agree  very  well 
with  this  explanation,  and  we  find  that  some  holy 
meo»  who  hpwev^r  did  not  belong  to  this  coipmui- 
nity,  w^re,  pn  account  of  their  sanctity,  called  Ceik 
or  Kek'De  (servant  of  God),  such  as,  for  instance, 
t^e  d^lelNrated  Aengus  Keledeus.  (14)  Yet,  al^^ 
though  individuals  plight  very  properly  have  been 
styled  servants  of  Godf  or  Ceile-De  in  that  accepta* 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  think,  that  an  entire  order  of 
men,  consisting  of  various  communities,  could  have 
assumed  such  a  proud  denomination,  or  have  been 
gceeted  with  it.  Accordingly  it  a^ears  to  me,  that 
the  <mginal  name  was  Ceile^Dae^  that  is,  a  man  liv« 
ing  in  community  ;  &r  Ceile  in  Irish  signifies  toge^ 
iheTf  9xA  Dae  a  tna».  (15)  As  the  persons  belong, 
ing  to  this  order  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  monks, 
(16)  nor  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  parochial 
def^yt  this  new  appellation  was  made  out  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them,  even  by  an  Irish  or 
GaeUc  name,  from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Look* 
ing  to  the  origin  of  this  institution,  they  were  in 
reality  no  others  than  the  description  of  clergymen 
called  Secular  Canons  who  were  originally  attached 
to  the  eathodrals  of  dioceses.  Although  bound  by 
rales  pecnli^  to  themselves,  they  belonged  to  the 
aecular  clergy,  and  partly  on  this  account,  and 
pitrdy  to  distinguidi  them  from  the  Cancms  Regular 
1^0  «qprang  up  at  a  much  kter  period,  they  nave 
been  and  are  still  designated  by  the  title  of  Secular 
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Canons.  A  great  body  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for 
these  Canons  by  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  year  816,  not  very  long  after  their  institution  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  into  various  churches.  Thence- 
forth they  formed  the  Chapters  of  dioceses,  and  gra- 
dually obtained  many  privileges  and  exemptions. 
They  lived  together  in  cloisters  or  chapter-houses, 
and  had  dormitories,  refectories,  &c.  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  monastic  institutions.  I  need  not 
give  an  account  of  their  particular  superiors  and  of- 
ficers, as  their  whole  system  is  so  generally  known, 
and  still  exists  in  the  greatest-  part  of  Christendom, 
6x:cept  that  in  veiy  many  places  they  have  ceased  to 
live  in  communities  ;  and  I  shall  only  add  that,  be- 
sides the  Cathedral  Chapters,  there  has  been  formed 
a  great  number  of  collegiate  ones  consisting  of  Ca- 
nons attached  to  the  service  of  minor  churches,  and 
which  are  kept  up  to  this  very  day.  (17) 

(12)  The  name  Cdidei  is  used  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as 
latinized  from  the  Irish,  whereas  he  thought  that  their  original 
appellation  signified  luorshippers  of  God,  I  find  it  used  also  by 
Colgan,  Usher,  and  others.  Ciddei  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Colideiy  which  had  Nicholson  adverted  to,  he  would  not  given  us 
{Pref,  to  Ir,  Histor,  Libr.  loc^  cit,)  an  aukward  derivation  of 
Culdee  as  if  it  signified  a  black  hood  or  coul,  or  a  black  monk. 
For  neither  the  real  so  called  Culdees,  nor  the  Columbians,  whom 
Nidiolson  confounded  with  them,  were  black  monks.  .Prior  to 
the  times  of  Giraldus  the  name  was  written  in  Latin  Keledei. 

(13)  Among  others  O'Brien,  Irish  Dictionary  at  Ceile-^De. 
Toland  interprets  it  separated  or  espoused  to  God,  O'Brien's  ex- 
planation is  more  natural. 

(14)  See  Not.  96.  to  Chap.xx.  Colgan  (Tr.  TL  p.  478.) 
mentions  also  a  St.  Comgan,  ^whose  memory  was  revered  on  the 
2d.  of  August,,  and  who  was  sumamed  Kele-De,  that  is,  says 
Colgan,  DeicoUh  by  which  he  explains  (AA.  SS.  p.  58a) 
likewise  the  surname  Kele-De  given  to  Aengus.  But  he  did  jjot 
consider  either  of  these  saints  as  a  member  of  the  community 
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usually,  called  CuUees^  to  ifhxm  in  the  very  little  he  aqrs  of  them 

he  gives  the  name  of  ColideL 

(15)  See  Lhuyd's  Irish-English  Dictionary  at  Ceile  and  Dae 
It  agrees  with  the  Conventuales  ap*  Ducas^  A  new  etymology 
was  attempted  hy  Lloyd,  (On  Church  goemmenty  eh.  7.)  who 
thought,  that  the  name  ought  to  be  written  Kyldee,  and  then 
concludes,  that  it  means  a  house  of  cells,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Welsh  mynachdee  is  a  monastery.  But  could  he  have  found, 
that  in  the  Irish  language  Dee  is  used  for  a  house?  Besides, 
the  name  originally  b^gan  with  CeiUt  a  name  quite  diffisrent  horn 
ciU  or  ciUe  a  cell.  Next,  the  whole  name  was  applied  not  to 
houses  but  to  men,  whereas  CeiU^De  or  Ceile-Dae  is  constantly 
understood  of  the  persons  called  in  Latin  Kdedei  and  conruptly 
Colidei  or  CiddeL 

(16)  It  is  true,  that  Giraldus,  speaking  (Itmer.  Cambriae, 
L.  2.  c.  6.)  of  those  of  the  Island  of  Berdesey  off  the  Welsh  coast, 
calls  them  monachi  rdigiosissimi;  but  he  says  this  in  a  loose 
manner,  and  afierwards  explains  himself  by  observing,  that  they 
were  called  Caelibes  or  Colidei.  This  particular  community  of 
them  {^^pears  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  cleig3rmen  but  likewise 
of  pious  unmarried  laymen,  as  also  probably  that  of  the  Island  of 
tlie  living  near  Roscrea.  (See  Chap,  xxx,  §§,  15.) 

(17)  I  should  not  have  given  this  little  dcetch  of  the  particular 
system  of  the  Secular  Canons,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  so  called 
Culdees.  He  will  find  much  more  oai  the  subject  in  evety  even 
elementary  treatise  of  Canon  law,  ex,  c  Fleury's  InstttuUon,  S^c, 
pari  L  ch.  17* 

§.  III.  The  first  mention  I  have  met  with  in  Irish 
history  of  the  particular  institution  or  body  of  eccle- 
siastics,  called  Culdees,  (which  name,  as  being  now 
gener^ly  adopted,  I  shall  use)  is  in  the  account  of  a 
pillaging  of  Armagh  in  the  year  921  by  Godfrid, 
king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  is  said  to  have 
spared  the  churches  and  the  Colidei.  (l8)  The 
Secular  Canons  had  been  generally  established  since 
the  ninth  century;  and  that  the  Culdees  of  Armagh 
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■wre  a  lyanch  of  tbeir  institutfon  is  suftciently  cle^r 
from  the  description  given  ef  the  Cuidees,  who  were 
flifil  ther^  until  the  i  7th  eentury.  The^  officiate 
pg  seciiloF  clergymen  in  the  cathedra!,  sang  in  the 
fihoir,  lived  in  community,  had  a  superior  called 
prior  of  th^  Culdees,  who  acted  as  praecentor,  or 
ehief  chanter,  and  who  was  diected  by  themselves, 
httt  cottfirmed  by  the  Archbishop.  (19)  Surely  this 
WBA  in  substance  the  exact  system  of  the  Secular 
Canans,  except  that  our  Culdees  seem  not  to  have 
acquiped  ^  many  privileges  or  as  much  power  as  the 
Canons  of  the  continent  gradually  did.  There  was 
a  prior  and  college,  or  collegiate  house,  of  Culdees 
also  at  Clones.  (2Q)  We  find  likewise  in  the  island 
oi  Devenish  (cpunty  qf  Fennanagh)  a  house  of  the 
sane  institution,  which  seems  to  have  been  founded 
ia  11  SO,  and  was  considered  a  community  of  secu- 
lar priestfij*  (Si)  There  is  a  sentence  of  John  Mey, 
ar^bishop  of  Armagh,  passed  in  144*5,  declaring 
that  the  office  of  a  Culdee^^  Prior  or  not,  should  be 
iooked  upon  as  not  implying  care  of  souls,  and  that 
accordingly  it  does  not  prevent  his  holding  along 
with  it  a  benefice,  to  which  such  care  is  annexed, 
provifled  be  continue  to  reside  in  the  church  of  Ar- 
magh; and  there  is  a  brief  <rf  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
A.  D.  1447,  much  to  the  same  purpose  in  favour  of 
the  Prior  of  the  college  of  secular  priests  called  CoJidei 
or  Culdees  of  Armagh.  (22)  Yet,  although  the  Irish 
Culdees  were  generally  considered  as  clergymen,  yet 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  given  to  com* 
mcuoities  qomprising  also  some  pious  unmarried  lay- 
men,  laasmoch  as  they  lived  together;  an,d  such 
uppear  to  have  been  those  mentioned  bv  Giraldus 
(jambrensis.  (23)  For  as  to  married  Cyfd^s  there 
is  not  the  least  vestige  of  any  such  ever  having  been 
in  Ireland. 

(Ji8)  &e  Cha^  xui.  §.  9.    I  wiik  Colgan  had  given  us  the 
Irish  word>  which  he  latmized  by  Colidei. 
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{19)  Usher,  Prim,  p.  637.  where  he  observes,  that  there  were 
Colidei  or  Culdees  in  the  prmcipel  churches  of  Ulster,  and  that 
^hey  continued  at  Armagh  and  elsewhere  until  within  his  own  me- 
mory. Ware,  Antiq.cap.  17*  and  Harris,  fAjUiq,  cap.  S5»)  who 
remaiks,  that  those  of  Armagh  were  a  corporate  body  and  pos- 
.  sessed  of  a  considerable  landed  property* 

(20)  lb.  lb.  lb. 

(21)  Ware,  who  mentions  fib. J  the  Culdees  of  DeTenish, 
fpeaks  of  them  a^ao  cap.  26  at  Fermanagh^  and  calls  them  secular 
priesU.  I  have  already  observed,  that  collegiate  houses  of  Se- 
cular canons  were  annexed  to  minor  churches,  and,  I  may  here 
^d,  oftea  in  small  towns  or  places,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  in 

.  Italy. 

(22)  See  Usher,  lac.  cU.  In  the  decree  of  John  Mey  it  is  or- 
dered, that  the  I^or  of  the  Culdees  is  to  have  the  precedency  at 
jtable,  n  e.  in  the  refectory,  and  in  executing  and  regulating  the  di- 
vine offices,  as  bong  pr accentor ^  and  that  due  reverence  be  paid  to 
Imk  by  the  other  Culdees. 

(2S)  See  above  Not.  16« 

§.  !¥•  There  were  Culdees  also  at  York,  who  in 
the  account  given  of  their  hospital  of  St.  Leonard  of 
that  city  (24)  are  called  Colidei  and  clergymen  of 
St.  Peter's  the  cathedral.  Whether  that  name  was 
derived  to  them  from  Ireland  or  Scotland  I  am  not 
able  to  tell,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire.  We 
find  them  there  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  king  of 
England,  who  made  them  some  grants  in  936 ;  and 
they  continued  at  York  for  a  long  time  after  down 
to,  at  least,  the  times  of  P^c  Adrian  IV.,  who 
confirmed  their  possessions.  But  it  is  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  that  the  name  Culdees  most  frequently 
occurs;  for  they  had  more  establishments  in  that 
country  than  in  Ireland,  whereas  the  Irish,  for  the 
greatest  part,  adhered  to  their  old  system  of  having 
their  cathedrals  served  by  communities  of  monks  in 
preference  to  the  new  ones  of  Secular  Canons  or 
Culdees.     It  is  not  xay  business  to  enter  into  a  de- 
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tailed  aceount  of  the  Culdees  of  Scotland ;  yet  I  may 
be  allowed  to  touch  on  some  points  relative  to  them, 
merely  to  show  bow  much  their  whole  history  has 
been  misunderstood.  And  first  this  mueh  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  true  Scottish 
history  until  after  the  year  800,  (2i5)  ner,  I  believe, 
for  many  years  later,  and  that  the  neme  Culdees  or 
Ketedei  first  appeared  at  St.  Andrews.  ^26)  It  is 
said,  that  Constantine  the  third,  kii^  of  Scothnd, 
who  died  in  943,  spent  the  last  five  ve^'s  of  his  Hfe 
among  tlie  Culdees  of  that  city.  (27)  SNichScotdi 
Culd^,  as  were  seated  in  episcopsd  sees,  acquired  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  bishop  out  of  their  own  bo- 
dy, and  seem  to  have  held  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
(2»)  This  was  precisely  confeimable  to  what  Ae 
Secukr  Canons  gradually  attained  in  other  countries, 
but  which  I  do  not  find  that  the  Irish  CuMees  ever 
enjoyed.  It  seems,  that  the  see  and  Culdees  of  St. 
Andrews  claimed,  about  the  beginning  erf  the  12th 
century,  a  preeminence  over  those  of  all  Scotland ; 
for  it  is'  recorded,  that  while  Turgot,  who  had  been 
prior  of  Durham,  was  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
"whole  right  of  the  Culdees  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  of  Scotland  passed  to  the  btshoprick  qf  St.^ 
Andrews.  (29)  The  obvious  meaning  or  these  words 
is,  that,  as  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  was  then  con- 
sidered as  the  metropdiiticat  one  of  Scotland,  its 
bishpp  and  chaptei^  or  Culdees,.  insisted  upon  a<  pre- 
cedtencq  over  tbow  of  all  the  kingdom,  and*  that  no 
bishop  shpuld"  be  installed  in  that  country  without  ' 
their  consent.  In  an  old*  document,  written  by  a 
CUldee  of  St.  Andrews,  we  read,  that  in  said  city, 
w/tere  is  the  apostolic  see  (of  St,  Andrew),  the  arch-- 
bishop  qfall  Scotland  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  without 
the  counsel  of  the  elders  qf  that  place  no  bishop  ought 
to  be  ordained  in  Scotland.  (30) 

(24)^  Ap.  Dugdfde,  Mtnttth  Akgl. .  Vol:  %  ;r.  9^.    Hie  bbspi* 


^]&cf  f^e^' ii^  dified  ^1  of  St  Peter;  And  the  Cofidei  placed 
one  of^£he£r  own  bfpdy  over  li. 

(25  J  dee  ChaTiqere,  tdkHmia,  Vol.  1.0.434.  This  writer, 
who  has  treatea  of  the  CuHdees  miicn  more  fairly  and  rationidly 
umi  Thmy  ofitiers,'  yet  cf>eaks  of  them  as  7  they  had  been  a  sort 
at  ihonkii,  who  peffbraiea  the  Rmctions  of  secular  pridsts,  and  else- 
wtiei^e  re^iresehts  thehi  as  derived  fixmi  the  old  Irish  monks,  who 
wmbied  the  Cathedral  chaptersl  It  would  have  been  more  correct 
ii>  isiji  that  they  were  secuIiEif  clergymen/  who  in  some  places 
were  substituted  to  the  monks.  There  is  a  story  m  a  MS.  account 
of  the  bishqps  of  Dunkeld  by  Alexander  Mylhi  and  quoted  by 
^  James  pahymple,  Toland^  axA  iamiesbn  (Historical^  ^c.,p- 
life)  rf  CuTcte^^haviHg  b^ii  (placed  inDonkeld  about  A.  2).  729( 
oy  a  ^g  of  tl^e  Pfcts  at  the  instance  of  Si.  Adamnah.  Etow  ooula 
tnu  havi^  ]^n,  whereas  Adamnan  died  in  704«  ?  Add,  that  Chal« 
mers,  whohais  deepFy  examined  every  document  relative  to.  the 
Scotch  CuUeeSt  maintains  that  they  were  not  heard  of  until  af- 
ter 800.  Others  say,  that  t^«re  were  no  Culdees  at  Dunkeld 
unul^l5.  (Jamiesbn,  tV.)  All  mere  gue^-work. 

^^j  Cbalmeri^  iL  This  brings  us  down  io\  at  lea^t,  the  midf^ 
&  of  the  ninth  century,  whereas  diere  were  no  Culdees  at  ^  St. 
Andrpw^  until  it  became  an  episcopid  see,  and  it  is  acknpwledged 
tioat  it  di<3[  not  become  such  until  after  K^enneth^  king  of  the  Bri- 
tish pcote,  conquer^  tiie  ftcts  fn  843,  and  adijed  their  country 
id  his  lungdqm.  Chahners  sayis,  (ib^p*  429.)  that  there  is  reason 
to  beti^v^,  that  the  see  of  St.  Andrew  was  founded  during  the 
rule  o^  Q^s  wno  c^asea  to  reign  in  ,8J93. 

(^).Bachaiiaii,  rex 76.*  See  also  tisher,  Pr.  p.  659'.  , 
(^)yanue8on,  quotes  {0.  100, 101.)  a. passage  from  Martipe, 
Rfltmaae,  in  wmch  we*  read ;  ^*  Culd^i  episcopum  e  suo  corpore 
ehgendi  ppttetatem  in  Scotia  semper  habebant,  donee  translatum 
mt  ai>  lis  jiis  iflud  s^jpljerum,  quod,  primum  in  electione  Saopt 
An^ne»ni  episcQpi  Williefmi  Wishai^  abrogatum  fuit  anno  1271^ 
aiit eo  oral.''  An3f Chalmerit observes,  (Caledonia^  Vol.  1. p.  436) 
that  before  the  introduction  of  the  Canons  R^ular  at  St.  Andrews 
m,  11.40  th^  Culdees  alone  acted  as  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the 
election  of  the  bishops,  and  that  thenceforth  both  parties  were  join^d 
jv  that  l^t  anal  1272,  when  it  was  usurped  by  the  Canons  R«* 
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gular.    He  sap  also,  that  the  culdees -rf  Bredun  continued  finr 
many  ages  to  act  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  diocese. 

(29)  The  passage,  as  quoted  by  Usher  {p.  1032.)  fimn  a 
chronicle  of  Durham,  is  as  follows :  *'  Anno  ab  Incomadone  Do- 
mini Mcviii.  tempore  re^s  Malcolmi  et  sanctae  Margaretae 
electus  fuit  Tuigotus  prior  Dunelmensis  in  episcopum  Sancti  An* 
dreae,  consecratusque  est  Eborad.  3  Kalend.  August],  et  stetit 
(sedit)  per  annos  septem.  In  diebus  tUis  totum  jus  Kdedeorum 
per  totum  regnum  Scotiae  transivit  in  episcopatum  Sancti  An^ 
dreaer  The  latter  part  o^  tliis  passage  is  quoted  also  by  Selden. 
(See  above  Not.  5.) 

(30)  This  document,  otherwise  febulous  enough,  has  been 
published  by  Usher,  (p.  648.  seqq.)  and  in  it  we  find  {p.  651.) 
the  following  passage:  Ex  hoc  Haque  cvcUate  arehiepiseopaha 
esse  debet  totius  Scotiae^  ubi  apostolica  sedes  est  /  nee  absque  con* 
silio  seniorum  istius  loci  tdlus  episcopus  in  Scotia  debet  ordir 
nariJ* 

§.  V.  There  were  several  Culdee  houses  in  Scot* 
land  besides  those  annexed  to  episcopal  sees.  (31) 
The  Culdees,  whatsoever  place  they  belonged  to, 
are  in  Scotch  charters  and  documents  often  called 
Canons  ;  (32)  are  spoken  of  as  acting  in  that  capa- 
city ;  had  priors ;  were  required  to  live  in  commu- 
nity, and  to  observe  canonical  discipline  according 
to  the  institution  of  their  rule.  (33)  In  fact,  those 
of  Scotland  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Secular 
Canons,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  that  description  of  clergjrmen,  until  they 
began  to  be  disturbed  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  by  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustin,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Secular  Canons  were  at  that 
period,  and  prior  to  it,  in  other  countries,  where 
they  were  ousted  out  of  many  cathedrals,  &c.  and 
Canons  Regular  substituted  in  their  stead.  Indeed 
a  great  part  of  them,  both  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where, deserved  to  be  set  aside ;  for  they  violated 
some  of  the  chief  rules  of  their  institution  by  ceas- 
ing to  live  in  community,  and  taking  to  themselves 
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wives  or  concubines.  (34)  For  these  reasons  many 
of  the  Scotch  Culdees  laid  themselves  open  to  pro- 
ceedings against  them  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der I.,  who  brought  Canons  Regular  from  England 
and  established  them  in  several  places  in  lieu  of  the 
Culdees.  Thus  he  dismissed  in  the  year  1115  the 
Culdees  of  Scone,  and  entrusted  the  church  of  that 
place  to  Canons  Regular.  (35)  David  I.  his  suc- 
cessor, although  favourable  to  Canons  Regular,  yet 
treated  the  Culdees  with  mildness,  and  did  not  eject 
them,  wherever  they  submitted  to  the  reformation, 
which  he  introduced.  (36)  When  he  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  episcopal  see  at  Dunkeld, 
he  allowed  the  Culdees  to  continue  to  act  as  Dean 
and  Chapter.  (37)  Several  Culdee  houses,  in  which 
the  primitive  rules  were  observed,  remained  in  Scot- 
land until  much  later  times.  Of  their  system  I  iind 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Culdees  of 
Monymusk,  who  had  been  placed  under  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  by  the  same  king  David  I.  Dis- 
putes having  arisen  in  course  of  time  between  them 
and  the  bishop,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  whose  referees  decided  in  the  year 
1212,  that  "  the  number  of  the  Culdees  of  Mony- 
musk should  be  fixed  at  twelve  with  a  prior.  They 
were  to  have  one  refectory,  one  dormitory,  with 
•*  a  cemetery  in  the  church  of  Monymusk.  Their 
**  elections  were  to  be  made  by  choosing  three  of 
••  their  own  number,  out  of  whom  the  bishop  was 
to  elect  a  superior.  The  Culdees  were  not  to  be- 
^^  oome  Canons  Regular  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  They  were  restricted  as  to  the  holding. 
or  acquiring  ef  lands.  And  the  bishop  promised 
"  for  himself,  and  for  his  successors,  that  the  Cul- 
•*  dees  should  in  future  enjoy  the  privileges,  which 
*«  had  been  thus  settled  by  the  Pope's  referees."  (38) 

(SI)  Clabaen  mentions  several  of  them  ib.  p*  438. 

(82;  Thism  a  charter  fap,  Jamieson,  App.  No.  12.)  Canonkh 
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qui  Kdedri  dieuntur.  Elsewtere  we  find  Kdedeu  md  s^  canons 
eo9  gtrwnL  In  a  deed  (ib.  No.  11.)  Keledds  me  Can&mds 
{at  MoDTOiiisk).  Reqqently  called  Catumifi  widiput  the  addition 
of  K^edei.    (See  &  ^m.  IS,  14,  15,  16,  17.)" 

(33)  Anudst  an  Jamieson's  fihuffings  these  points  are  tfA/^ 
dear  innn  what  he  has  himself  p.  270.  seqq.  He  dqnows  onl 
(p.  272)  some  doubts  about  the  propiiety of  calliog  secular  dffgy 
Ganons,  and  refers  to  Ducange  as  if  he  made  mention  onl^  of 
Canons  Rq;ti]ar.  But  Ducange  treats  of  both  the  Secular  and 
Il^;u]ar  Canons ;  nor  is  there  any  one  at  aO  versed  in  ecdesias- 

tical  history  or  Canon  law,  that  has  not  read  and  heard  of  Secuhnr 

»..         .  »■»..         fit 

Canons,  who  were  and  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  bemg 
secular  deigymen  subject  to  particular  rules.  3ut  objectioi^  have 
been  made  also  to  the  propriety  of  the  title  Canons  Regular;, 
Cananici  Regular  A,  because  it  implies  a  tautology,  as  if  we 
AouU  say  Regular  Regulars. 

(Si)  See  Fleury,  Instil,  au  Droiif  Sfc.pari  1.  ch,  9$L 

(35)  Chafaners,  Caledonia,  Vol.  1.  p.  438»  4-39. 

(36)  See  ib.  p.  4^7^  438,  for  the  Culdees  of  $t.  Servos,  Bortr 
moak,  and  Dunfermlin. 

(37)  Ib.  p.  435.  It  is  false,  says  Ch^eiB,  that  David  ex- 
pelled the  Culdees  from  Dunkeld,  This  had  be^  s^i^  Iff.  Alex- 
ander Myln,  (of  whom  above  Noi.  25.)  who  talks  of  voumedi 
Culdees  of  Dunkdd,  and  ^len  tells  us  how  David  turned  t^«B| 
out,  and  changed  theff  monastery  into  a  catljedral,  c^urpb,  itk 
which  he  placed  a  Bishop  and  Canons  fbnning  a  Sf^cular  opQ^ge. 
Toland  seized  upon  this,  as  if  improved.  tH^aji^  tl^  Ciddiec^.  were 
not  C!anon8.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  ^pse  yery  Caponfi,  phoodni 
the  Cathedral,  were  Culdees; '  ^n^  i^  i^y.oC  tl|$m  had  wives 
before,  they  ceased  to  have  them  %fler  t\^[  r^gidatjpii  9iade.  by 
David.  The  fik^titious  Culdees  of  0I4  tiroes  were,  cunning,  in 
Myln's  head;  and  his  statement  pfQYCS  the  lery  leirerae  of 
Toland'9  conclusion,  whereas  the  Chapter  of  Dunkdd  onntiaued 
to  consist  of  Culdees.  * 

{$$)  Ilf.  p.  438.  Yet,  says  Chalmers,  did  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  opposition  tp  a  solemn  promise,  si:q>pre8s  those 
Culdees,  and  place  Canons  r^;ular  in  their  room.  The  original 
of  this  dedsioa  maybe  seen  in  Jamieson's  Appendix  No.  19.  On 
the  subitance  of  the  whole  transaction  be  has  in  the  body  of  the 
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vhA  aome  quSibliog  unwoctiqr  of  a  man  of  leaming  ahd  (tetubur* 
Tbm  he  sajrs  {p.  36a)  that  a  ooin|)lault  was  tiNide  against  iha 
Culdees  of  Monyimnk  fin*  tlieir  acting  ai  Canons.    This  was  not 
the  case ;  for  the  comphiint  was,  that  said  Ouldeesi  ivAo  acted  as 
Canons^  and  some  others  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  were  en« 
deavouring  to  establisli  at  Monymaskf  which  belonged  to  the  see 
of  St  Andrew^  a  boose  iff  Coaon^  Reguldry  id  opfKilitfon  to  the 
bishops  and  to  the  prejudice  of  his  chtoth; «'  Kfldei  qiddau^  ^ai  ie 
*^  camonkos  gerunty  et  qaidam  alii  AberdoneMiS  dioeceeis^  ioAa 
^'  YiUam  de  Monismuske   pertiiienteni  ad   ipsian   (epiBCOpUQi> 
**  qwamdam  Can^niam  Regidarem  eedem  renitente  odntni  justi* 
^<  tiam  coBStruere  non  Ibrniidant  in  Ecclefiiae  soae  ptqudiciam  et 
^*  gntvaMen."    Jamtesoa  Bhamefuliy  confinefr  the'chargti  of  erect* 
ipig  the  Regular  canaury  to*  the  pefsoas  of  the  dioeeie  of  Aber- 
deen.   Fie!   Why  overloA   fat  in  the  teBrt»  qai  se  canonk^t 
fftruntl   Then  be  baa  {p.96l)  some  scttf  ahoat  the  ideas  of 
the  Coldees  not  confonoHng  to  the  F^pal  ideas  of  a  Canenry; 
and  he  teHs  osy  (p.  262)  that  they  we»8  '*  Mm  deaeripts,  because 
not  diovped  to  be  caHad  ehlier  monks  or  eaiion^"    This  is  reaUy 
iatdeniblck    There  was  n<y  prohibirion  agaiMBt  their  being  called 
Canom^  that  is^  Seadar  Canons ;  aad  in  ftast  tliey  were  frequentljT 
caBed  sq>  as  in  a  deed  of  Duncan,  etui  of  Mai^  (^PP'*  ^^<^  ^^*)< 
<<  Kdedets  sive  Canoniris  Ibidem  (Monyaii«k)  servientibus ;"  in 
the  coBfiraoation  of  the  same  by  John,,  bishop- of  Aberdecin,  (ib. 
No^  12.\  ^  CmwHcU,  quvKdedei  dicuntn^r  andin  that  bythtf 
Idqg  Alexander  (ii.  No.  ISw)  simt^y  «  Cmonhk  dl9  MoHimuBc." 
Many  more  instances  might  be  added  iWmi'  that  Appendiicy  if 
necessary.    But  the  bishop  dl  ^  Andn^ws  did  not,  for  some 
reaaona  of  his  own,  liloe  that  those  Culdees  or  Canons  of  Mony- 
mufilc  sbocdd  become  Canons  Regular.    Did!  Mr.  Jamiesoil'  not 
mderataod.tiie  teitns  of  tlie  documents,  which  he  ha»  publisli^d  ? 
Or  is  he  .10  ignonmt  as  not  to  know,  that  beddes  the  CsifioM 
Megutar  thei^  were  long  before  them,  aad'ara  stiD,  people  dalled 
Saculkr  Canons?     His-  shufflh^  and  ten^igersations  are  ail  di^ 
reeled  to  Imep  up  tiie  ftble  of  the  anti-Romanisiia  of  the  Culdtiesi 
on  vludi  point  he  has  deeply  imbibed  die  spirit  of  Ledwich. 

(.  6»  This  sentence  was  on  the  whde  v^iry  fkvoiir^ 
aUe  to-the  Culdee^i  and  it  proves;  Hlkt  rieitfiei*  Tn- 
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nocent  III.  nor  his  referees  considered  them  as  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  hostility  or  opposition  to  Rome. 
And  in  fact,  whatever  some  ignorant  and  violent  bi- 
gots may  have  thrown  out,  they  were  never  in  the 
times  of  their  existence,    whether  in   Scotland  or 
elsewhere,  supposed  to  Be  in  such  state.     We  have  * 
seen,  that  David  I.  a  king  much  attached  to  Rome, 
was  kind  to  them  ;  and  Edelred,  a  brother  of  his, 
abbot  of  Dunkeld  and  earl  of  Fife,  made  a  grant  of 
Ardmoi^  to  God  and  St.  Servan  and  to  the  Culdees 
of  Lochleven.  (39)     Prior  to  the  reign  of  David, 
king   Malcolm  and  his  queen   St.   Margaret,  who 
were  not  anti- Romanists,  granted  to  the  same  Cul-' 
dees  a  place  called  Ballecristin  ;  and  more  than  one 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  earlier  than  Turgot,  made 
over  to  them  churches,  &c.  as  being  holy  men,  and 
for  obtaining  the  suffi-ages  of  their  prayers  (40)  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  neither  anti-episcopalians,  nor  in 
opposition  to  Rome.     A  Culdee  was  made  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  in  isy^  ;  for  they  continued' there  un- 
til that  time  and  later,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Canons  Regular  to  turn  them  out  and  get  ex- 
clusive possession  of  their  places,  in  which  they  did 
not  fully  succeed  until   1297.  (41)     In  progress  of 
time,  as  had  happened  in  many  other  countries,  the 
partiality  for  the  system  of  the  Canons  Regular  pre- 
vailed to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Culdees  or  Secular 
Canons  lost  many  of  their  establishments  in  Scotland, 
which  were  granted  to  these  new  comers.     The  Be^ 
UgiOy  or  religious  order,  was  considered  preferable 
to  the  Culdee  institution,  and  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of   Canons   Regular  Alexander  I.   made 
grants  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  there  some  of  them  for  the  service  of 
'    God«  (42)    I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the 
Culdees  with  one  or  two  observations  on  the  un- 
founded assertion  of  some  writers,  that  it  was  a  gene- 
ral rule  with  them  to  denominate  all  their  churches 
from  the  Holy  Trinity.  (43)    In  the  first  place  this 
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is  not  true.     The  principal  Culdee  house  of  Scot- 
land was  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  Culdees  had 
a  church  there  called  of  St.   Mary.  (44)     The 
church  of  these  of  Monymusk  was  also  the  name  of 
St.   Mary.  (45)     The  Culdees  of  Lochleven  had 
their  church  under  that  of  St.  Servan.  (46)     The 
Culdees  of  York  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  their  hospital  got  the  name 
of  St.  Leonard.  (47)     It  is  laughable  to  reflect, 
how  the  allegers  of  the  anti-Romanism  of  the  Cul- 
dees, in  making  that  assertion  as  a  proof  of  it,  turn 
out  to  be  disappointed,  and  how   their  argument 
operates  against  themselves.     For  the  fact  is,  that  the 
persons,  with  whom  the  system  attributed  to  the 
Culdees    prevailed,      were    downright    Romanists. 
They  were  the   Trinitarians,  a  branch  of  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustin,  in  whose  Rule,  approved 
of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  it  is  enjoined,  that  "  all 
the  churches  qf  said  Order  should  be  entitled  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.**  (48)     As  early  as  the 
13th  century,  not  long  after  the  founding  of  this 
order,  many  Trinitarian  houses  were  established  in 
Scotland,  and  in  some  places  these  Canons  Regular 
were  substituted  to  the   Culdees.  (49)     Hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  there  were  in  that  country  so  many 
churches  called  q/*  the  Holy  Trinity.     There  might 
have  been  some  there,  as  was  the  case  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  bearing  that  title  and  even  belonging 
to  Culdees,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Trinita- 
rians; but  the  truth  is,  that  the  system  of  giving 
exclusively  that  denomination  to  churches  was  ob- 
served by  this  Order  alone. 

(59)  Jamieson's  Appendix^  No.  5. 

(40)  lb.  In  the  grant  of  the  church  of  Sconyn  by  Tuadal,  one 
of  those  bishops,  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven  are  mentiohed  as 
viri  reUgiosi,  to  whom  it  was  made  pro  suffragiis  orationum.  In 
that  of  the  bishop  Modach  to  God  and  St.  Servan  and  said 
Culdees,  they  are  marked  as  **  in  scoh  virtutum  ibidem  degentibus. 
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Jfmi^^n  b^  ^<me  ^Uly  ^Ecepliona  ecuroely  vorth  poticiitgy  for 
]R9^c^  tbftt  little  s^ard  iwa  pfu4  to  wnts  in  Scotland  tiH 
|b^  beginning  of  the  l^th  gentviy.  Hovr  tben  eccQnnt  far  the 
l^nd  (Q,f.  U«h^>  Pv^  p  649»  ^jcj^J  amc^nung  tb(e  ieIiK]u/9s? 
venera^Jon  ft<^  nf  St*  Ai^dreiry  whence  the  dtj  cdT  Su  Andrew^^ 
^  its  nimie  long  b^ore  that  ccxitur^  ? 

(4})  There  wa^  <^  d^cr^  aa  fi^  hack  aa  the  pontificate  of 
A4ri9P  ^-  hy  whid^  thja  Pqpa  ordered  that»  according  aa  the 
Culdees  of  St.  Apdrew9  died»:  Canona  |(i^uliMr  should  be  placed 
in  their  aituatioi^  (Jamio»on^  f.  38:L)  Thaae  Canons  having 
Kjnv;|edi  the.  privilege  of  electing  diebisbcpj)  the  CSuldeea  at  X^sa^ 
^f^f^^  in  12i97  to  PQ|he  Boiiifoce  VUI.  in  suj^rt  of  their  former 
li^t^  but  )o9t  their  plea  non  uiewtojur€  9^0^  because  thej  had 
mSer^  tif^o.  fonner  dLectiona  to  proceed  wij^hout  thev  interfoenee.' 
(Ib^  p.  289.)  'Hiis  appeal  shows,  that  the  Cujdees  ware  not 
anti-RomaiMsts.  Thej  used  to  ha  attacked  attd  afmeeA  b;  the 
Canons  Regular^  as  niay  be  seen  m  ffo.  7*  of  JamiafV^u's.  J^ 
pendixy  where  afieF  an  account  of  the  reliquea  of  St  Andrew,  ^e^ 
it  is  saidy  that;  a^er  th^  death  of  the  hdfy  men,,  who  had  brought 
ifaid  lelifues,  and  of  their  di^dplefli,  religious  worship  was  loal» 
the  nation  being,  barbarous  and  uncultivated*  Yet,  h  adds,  there 
were  i^  St,  Andrew's  chufch,  such  aaid  Aen  was,  thirteen  pennons 
per  succ^sionfim  oannaiem,  whp  wAre  ca0ed  KeJMdy  that  i9>  not 
ttiivte^n  ^ifUTied  suQcessions,  qf  Culd^es,.  as  Tohnd  explains.  Aeae 
YmiA^  but  t}ui;()ee9  Cujdees  who  got  their  pbces  by  inheritaaoe 
^om  their  ^latives.  Whetbev  tlie  author  meant  izdwritanoe  fioam 
^Iffeaf:  fttjiers  or  ftom  undes,  cousins,  de.  cannot  be  determined. 
Ijlh^n  he  atateSy.  thali  they  lived  mora  acoooding  to  the  traditisiis 
of  men  than  t^e  vilea  of  the  hofy  fethers,  and  that  tit^  still  lived 
so^  He  saye^  that  they,  used  to  celebrate  theb  offices,,  and  that> 
a^r  th^  becane  Guldees,  they  were  not  allowed  to.  Have  their 
wives  in  their  houses,  nor  even,  any  otheo  women.  Thit  sort  of 
"  an  account  of  the  old  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews  was  evidently 
drawn  up  by  some  English  Canon  Regulanof  that  dty,  who  strove 
^^misrepresei^  them  as  far  as  he  couIA  That  the  Culdees  cele- 
brated Mass  and  the  Church  offices  like  all  other  Secular  Cknons 
ift  beyond  question;  and^  in  ^  catalbgue  of  their  Kbraiy  of 
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Lochleven  (Ih.  No.  6.)  we  find  the  Pastwale^  Missakf  Gra" 
dudki  and  Lectionarium. 

(42)  "  Ecdesiam  B.  Andreae  apostdi  possessionibus  et  recB- 
tibus  ampIiavitT-eo  niminim  pbtentu  et  con^done  ut  in  ipsa  eecle^ 
iia  ctmsti/turetur  Jtdigio  ad  Deo  deserviendumJ*  CAp.  Jamieson^ 
p.  215.)  Tliese  grants  were  not  made  to  the  Culd^  m  particular, 
as  he  seems  to  suppose,  but  to  the  church  in  general,^  that  it 
mght  be  enabled  to  support  tjie  Rdigio  or  religious  community 
of  Canons  Re^lar.  For  thif  is  the  true  me^ng,  although  not 
understood  by  Jamieson,  of  Religh  in  that  passage.  |Iis  trans- 
lation of  the  wo^  marked  ^  Indies  is  yery  strange ;  **  tfiat  in  die 
church  itself  a  proper  Jorm  ^f  divine  service  should  be  constituted 
or  set  up"  What  necessity  would therei  have  been  for  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  chui;c'h  if  there  were  question  only  of  iatro;^ 
ducing  a  proper  form  of  divine  service  ?  f'^r  there  >^er^  deigy. 
men  there  ah-eady^  viz*  the.  Ctddees ;  tund  if  their  form  was  inccu-- 
rect,  it  might  hay^  been  altered  without  any  expanse ;  9^  ^ho^ 
that  understand^  I^n.  could  translate  tbes^  ii^ords  in  the  manner 
tb^  h(&  has  done  ?  But  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  insinuate^ 
that  the  Culdees  had  some  form  of  worship  pecyliar  tp  t|iemsph^eSy 
and  which  the  king  meant  to  set  aside.  For  I  cannot  believe, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  sense,  in  wh^db  Religio,  so, 
often  OPcyi^s  in  his  documents,  that  is,  as  meaning  a  ifeligipu^ 
Qrdei:«  And  I  find  that  referring  Cp.  216.)  to  Wyntjown's  Cropyk^^ 
i^hq^  he  s^%  speaks  as  if  there  bad  b^  no,  relidpn  at  ^t, 
Andi^w's  t^fofe  Alexander's  dme,  he  confi^sses,  thaf  Wynfpwu 
B^^fp^  to  understand  by  Relyg^ifwyie  a  reb*gi9us  order.  Ai^  so, 
he  certainly  did.  This  acceptation  of  R,e}igip  for. religious  9nl^r« 
monasdc  life  or  insdtudon,  was  quite  C9pamon  in  th^  ^fldle 
ages,  and  diere  is  an  instance  o^  it  even  in.  Salyi^,  whp  Uvq^  in 
the  5th  century.  The  abbot  Sug^  says  **f.£p*  lj^9),i  H^eaduo 
podssimum  amplexatus  sum,  videlicet  4p  statt^encffi  Reli^ioM^  in 
i(.  Genove&e  Parifllensi^ ^  nobili  Cppip(^^|ei)^.  ^esia."  ^his 
».  l4f^y.^?r.*^  »^.  W?^Cf5^«>  con^furefur  If^ffgiq  qijot^ 
by  J^espn,  ^  occi^  in^dii?  £s°se  >S.%  ^eg^i^^of  fow4«»i 
of  religbus  orders,  as,  ex.  c.  Bruno  Cartkusiana^^,  ^^^gf'^^  ^~ 
Mitutori  apd  Janueson  knew  ttiat  th^.is.a,  i^rl^  qf  .^^ugqftiiifis 

TiiJinwiafL'ijpfei^^^  k, ^i^^t  C^^f  fhP^9A  ^M  QlfrMfh^ 
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anaruM   reiigionum  (sive^    adds  Usher,   ordinum  rdigiosonim) 
JShtcidarium.    Hence  in  Italian  a  religious  order  is  usually  called 
MeUgiones   thus  they  say,  la  Religione  DomenicanOf  &c.  and 
Bdigianf  has  the  same  meaning  in  French,  as  in  the  jdirBse 
AaUt  de  ReUgiath  fit>m  the  Latin  habitus  ReligionUj  the  reli- 
gious habtt  or  dress*    Now  it  is  a  shame  for  Jamieson  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  twist  the  word  Religio  from  this  acceptation  in  pas- 
sages, where  it  could  have  no  other.    This  he  has  done  not  only 
at  p>  215,  but  likewise  p,  251,  374,  Sfc,    And  for  idiat?    To^ 
make  his  readers  believe,  that  the  Culdees  professed  a  particular 
sort  of  religion,  or  summaiy  of  doctrine,   different  fi^m  a  new^ 
one,  which  was  introduced  instead  of  it.    This  is  a  base  trick 
unbecoming  a  writer  of  any  sort  of  history.    There  was  no  ques< 
don  of  religion,  understood  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  between  the 
Culdees  and  others ;  whereas  the  whole  business  came  merely  to 
this  point,  that  the  Religio  or  religious  order  of  the  Canons  Re- 
gular was  established  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that,  being 
much  favoured,  they  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  the  situations 
and  advantages,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Culdees  or  Secular 
Canons.    In  a  similar  strain  Jamieson  was  not  ashamed  to  copy 
Cp*  358. )  Ledwich's  ridiculous  and  ignorant  explanation  of  the 
(*  antiquae  religionis'*  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.    (See  Not  118. 
to  Chap*  XXX.) 

(43)  Ledwich  (Aqtiq.  Sfc.  p,  414.)  says,  from  Daliymple, 
with  triumph ;  <'  The  Culdees  never  placed  their  churches  tmder 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  samt,  but  of  the  Holy 
Trinity."  Jamieson  has  the  same  thing  (Historicalj  Sfc.  p.  207) ' 
and  I  am  surprized  that  even  Chahners  fell  into  this  mistake^ 
Caledonia,   VoL  1.  p.  438« 

(44)  Jamieson,  p,  282,  seqy. 

(45)  Idem,  Appendix^  No.  II. 

(46)  Clialmers,  Caledonia,  VoL  I.  p.  436. 

(47)  See  above  §.  4.  and  Not.  24f. 

(48)  The  Trinitarian  Rule  may  be  seen  in  the  Monast.  Ai^h 
Vol.  2.  p.  380.  seqq.  One  of  its  r^ulations  is  that  now  menti- 
tioned:  "  Omnes  ecdesiae  istius  Ordinis  intitvlefttur  nomine 
sanctae  Trinitatis" 

(49)  Chalmers  enumerates  f  Caledonia,    Vol,  1.)  «5veral  es- 
tablishments of  the  Trinitarians,  whom  he  calls  Red  Friars^ 
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thafe  hf  Brian  of  tbe  Redanption  of  etftiret.  He  mentfeDi  fit. 
p.  691}  sach  Trinitarian  foundations  a(  Failefiird,  Peebles^  and  Doc^ 
Docfa ;  Cp.  686.)  those  of  Dunbar,  Houston,  aud  Scotland-?reIl ; 
and  (p.  683)  one  in  Aberdeen. 

< 

§  VII.  To  the  year  1187  is  assigned  the  death  of 
a  bishop  of  Ardagh»  named  O'Tirlenan,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Christian  O'Heotai,  who  died  in  1179* 
^O)  In  these  times,  the  bishop  of  Emiy  was  Isaac 
O'Haraery,  the  successor  of  Charles  O'Buacalla^ 
and  the  bishop  of  Ross  was  one  Benedict ;  (51)  but 
the  precise  times  of  their  deaths  ai-e  not  known.  In 
1188  died  a  bishop  of  Inniscathy,  Aldus  O'Bea- 
chain  (52)  In  or  about  this  year  Alured  le  Palmer, 
a  Dane,  founded  an  hospital  near  Dublin  to  the 
west,  where  Thomas-street  is  now  situated,  and 
was  himself  the  first  prior  of  it.  It  was  called  the 
priory  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  fell  under  the  di* 
rection  of  the  Cruciferi,  a  branch  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustin.  (53)  At  said  year  is 
mentioned  a  Cistercian  establishment  of  Feal  or 
Ne-feal  on  the  bprders  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  as  a 
cell  to  the  monastery  of  Nenay.  (54)  Martin 
O'Brolaigh,  a  professor  of  Armagh,  who  is  called 
the  most  learned  of  the  Irish,  died  in  this  year,  (55) 
as  did  also  a  holy  man,  named  Amlave  O'Doigre,  in 
the  island  of  Hy,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrim- 
age. (56)  In  said  year  John  de  Courcey,  returning 
from  an  expedition  in  Connaught,  was  met  by  Conor 
Maenmoigi,  the  eldest  son  of  Roderic  O'Conor, 
and  Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  North  Munster,  who 
attacked  and  defeated  him  with  considerable  loss } 
and  the  worthy  Donald  0*Loghlin,  king  of  Tirone, 
was  killed,  fighting  in  battle  at  a  place  called  Cavaiu 
ne-cran^  although  he  had  gained  a  victory.  He 
was  honourably  buried  at  Armagh.  (57)  1  he  fol- 
lowing year,  1 1 89,  is  memorable  for  the  death,  on  the 
.6th  of  July,  of  Henry  II.  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Richard  I.  surhamed  Coeur  de  Hon.    He  was 
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bi^^o^^,  tile  corahmdii  wasf  Bkehdisd  h^  JoHn  C!tf- 
min,  archbishop  of  Dublirif,  Albin  O'MulIoy,  bisKbp 
of  Ferns,  and  Concors,  bishop  of  Enaghdune.  (58; 
^'  Wd  ha  '--  -'  '—'  ^-  -"-    ''  ^*     "*  ^- 

d,  siich 

Englshi 

fcroftier  Jd^n,  wl\6.Wafs  styled  Lordf^of  Ire/and.  jht 
ihis  year  Coli'Of  Maeninoigi  was  Iglled  by  his  6\^ 
piebpte,  inf  fc6fisetfu6nce  of  which  Itoderic  O^Conot 
again  tiobk  po^sesigion  of  his  kihgdotn.  «fohh  dk 
Coiircey  during  ah  ^^peditioii  of  his  throtrjgh  Soitfe 
part's  of  VhUt  ^fuhdier^d  Ai'magh  j  ahd  i'lr  slnd*  y^at 
Murchard ,  CrCatrol,  king  of  ErgaJ,  died  in  th^ 
abBe^  of  lllellifpnt,  i^rherfe  he  was;  buried  Aieat  the 
founder;  Doriogh  O^'C^rrol ;  (^9)  attd  G'Hfeleiitffi, 
bishop  of  Ardagft'  ^aS  kilfed^  b\it  by  Whbtti  I  d6  nfet 
iind  thentiohed*  (o6) 

(50)  ^afe;  Hishopb'Bt  Ardagh: 

(51)  S^'  ib.  sH  Enfly  mid*  /few*: 

(52y  A  J.  ^S.  p.  Sii.  isA  fiarriB;  BUIvap  at  Li^ieridk. 

(53)  Ufaife,  ArOiq.'CdJp:  SJS^atDidJffii^  ahd  uAnafear  if/nrf^. 

(54.>  *^'^.  ilfoTiait.  aif  tiderci&ni.  dee  alii'Wjire,  ^ji^; 
JD.  at  £.iinencki 

(Sir)*  3^r:  r-S.  p:  ^iti.  aria  ^ai^e,  i^nnal^  &cr.  a^. 

(56X  7v:  2%: ;?:  5bf:       (^7)  WW,  ^««a&  dt  il,  iiis. 

(SS)-  #are,  t5.  at;  ilA&.  In  ^  prbbabffiiy  tlii»  Coiidora'  wlfas 
^e  saine  as  ^e  toiJbori^  w)i&'  wa6  aI)l)ot'  6f  $r/  ^^da&*s^df 
tXoiSeH  m^ej&a  \Y15\  onS  Who  wa^  6he  o^  fih^  Atiibasslidiift 
^RWotc  Otohnbr  to  miuy'lt    ('See  Chap,  kkii  J.  9.) 

(6^y  Ware/  tZf.  (60^  Sefe'A/^are,  Bi^h6j^  ^  Ariagh. 

%.^i&.  In  01*  abdut  ri90'  Jdhii^  Ciithiii;-  afcfi^ 
niaiqp  of  DdblrnV  Having  detooHshed  ah  old  pfib- 
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it  and  plicinK  tb«reia  thirteen  OmMM  or  Prabendi^ 
riei.  (61)  U  Wat  not  ttatH  after  bit  defttb  (^  ik 
bccdmo  a  c^thddrali  doling  the  inontiibiaicy  of  Us 
Miccesaor,  Henr^  do  Louadres*  About  tm  same 
time,  as  it  daid^  he  buik  and  endowed  the  nannery 
of  Grace-Dieu»  three  miles  north  of  Sworcb  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  for  Regular  canonesses  ai  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  having  removed  thither  the 
otd  miBMry  of  hmh.  (62)  In  the  satne  j^ar  1 190. 
or.  as  some  say,  the  preceding  one.  Cathri  O^C^mor. 
Mmamed  Orohhdearg^  foimdi^d  the  Cistercian  abbey 
^  Ksodcmoy  is  the  no#  eoilnty  of  GMwinry  sit 
miles  south-east  of  Tuam.  in  memory  of  a  victory, 
whfcfa  he  had  obtmned  theve.^  and  hence  it  was  ealled 
De  coUe  victwiae*  (6s)  CkillM^nosft,  or  €hTi)itiadf. 
O^Maeturan.  bishop  of  Cloghter.  di^d  in  Ifdl.  and 
wae  Mcceedod  by  Maelk^sa,  thd  soA'  of  Maie^^Madt* 
Ciaf  8».  amd  abbot  of  MelKfont.  ^64)  In*  the  same 
year  died^  Mwefaert«efa  e^  Manrme.  archbisbo^  tX 
CaskeL  {66)-  His  duceessor  "61^  Mattbew  CXHen^^y. 
09  O'Esay.'  a-Csitereian  monfe.  ffff^  a^  very  tidse  md 
boly  man.  Aboot  l^isi  iSme,  aild  m^M  fnK>babfy  ift 
ll9ir  died  a  bishop'  of  Gk>fm,  fiMied  Mattlin^, 
who  goveraied  that  see^  as  te  baefe  di»  the  yteai*  If 71^. 
when  Sfosry  11.  amved  ift^  Ireland.  (66>  He#as 
soccreeded  by  Lawence  CVSuiiif^afny  who'  h^ld^  tli6 
mr  mitii  ]d»M  or  II2D54  Matthew  O'Heliey  Wtt 
af  pointed  apostolic  legate  in  1  W^i  and  in  said  yter 
eehfened »  great  syiM^  in^  Dublin,  which  wtts  wdl 
attended*-  (&iy  It  »  said,  that?  in  this  synod'  he 
eonfinned}  to  John  Cnmiii.  archbishop  of  DubKh^ 
and^  hw  aocoeasors.  ail  the  donations,  which  John. 
Lord  of  Ireland,  had  made  to  his  church,  and^  the 
amiexiatioa  of  the  see  of  Glendaloch.  For  it  is  stated. 
ti|iat^«Miii  hadi  in«  the  year  ll^S  granted  to  JoHti 
Cumin  such  annexation,  when  that  see  shddld 
Uedttne^vaaant^  (68)  Be  ttiid  aif' it  may.  the  uxiibn 
(A  (9imKiiioeh(  witU^  Dublin^  did  not  tifke'  plaee^  itt 
SiOflj^  imv  a6  tiiO'eMitiest^  utitlt  tfiKmr  191^  Oe^ 
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the  death  of  William  Piro,  or  Peryn,  bishop  of 
Glendaloch.  (69)  And  even  from  that  period  until 
1497  it  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  for  the  Irish 
septs  of  that  territory  would  not  submit  to  the  see  of 
Dublin ;  and  we  find  a  continuation  of  bishops  of 
Glendaloch,  some  of  whom  were  appointed  by 
Popes. 

(61)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1190.  and  Bishops,  at  John  Cumin* 
See  also  Harris,  Bishops^  p.  SOS. 

(62)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Dublin;  Harris/  MonaH.  at 
Canonesses  of  the  order  qf  St.  Augustin  s  and  Archdall  at  Grace 
Dieu. 

(6S)  Ware,  tft.  at  Galwatfy  and  Annab  at  A.  1190;  Harris,  ib* 
at  Cistercians^  and  Archdall  at  Abbey  Knockmoy, 

(64)  Ware  and  Harris  Bishops  at  Clogher.  They  call  Mac- 
Mael-Ciaran  a  bishop.  If  there  be, not  some  mistake,  it  must  be 
supposed,  that  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state  after  the  death 
of  lys  wife.    They  have  not  told  us  where  he  was  bishop. 

(65)  Harris,  at  Archbishops  of  Cashd.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  Uiat,  as  Harris  observes,  Maurice  was  the  same  as  the 
bishop  Murchertach,  whose  death  is  marked  at  ^.  1191.  in  the 
Annals  o£  Innisfallen  -,  and  accordingly  Ware  was  mbtaken  in 
confounding  him  with  his  successor  Matthew  O'Heney. 

{(5S)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Cloyne.,  Harris  remarks, 
that  the  Annals  of  Innis&Uen  assign  the  death  of  a  bishop  O'Mon- 
gagh  to  A,  1192.  He  thinks,  and  I  believe  with  good  restoi, 
that  O'Mongagh  was  the  same  as  Matthew  of  Clo3me.  If  so^  he 
must  have  been  the  Pope's  legate  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  im* 
mediate  successor,  as  such,  of  St.  Laurence  OToole.  For  the 
said  Annals  state,  that  on  his  death  the  l^atine  authoriQr  was 
entrusted  to  O'Enny,  that  is,  Matthew  O'Heney,  archbishop  of 
Cashel. 

(67)  Ahnalsof  Innk^en  at  A.  11 92.  and  Harris,  Archbishops 
of  Cashel  at  MaUhew  0*Heney.  See  also  Ware,  Aunak  at  A. 
1192. 

(68)  Harris^  t6,  and  at  Dublin^  John  Cuminf  from  the  Black 
book  of  Dublin.  I  much  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statements  re^ 
lative  to  the  anneaoitbn  of  the  see  «f  Glendaloch.  Ware,  although 
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he  makes  menlaon  (Annals  at  A.  Ild2.)  of  the  STiiod  held  in 
Dublin  by  Matthew  O^Henej,  yet  has  noUiing  about  that  annex- 
ation. He  qnotes  indeed  (Bishops  at  Henry  de  Londres)  the  at- 
testation in  iafocor  of  the  claim  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  to 
the  see  of  Glendaloch  attributed,  whedier  truly  or  not  I  shall  not 
inquire,  to  FeKx  O'Ruaidan;  an  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  ISiii 
century,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  not  only  John  but  likewke  his 
fadier  Henry  11.  annexed  Grlendalodi  to  Dublin  Harris  has  (p. 
377.)  fvem  the  Crede  mihi  a  passage  of  a  grant  ascribed  to  idbn, 
and  dated  A.  1192,  by  vdiich  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  should 
take  possession  of  the  bisliopric  of  Glendaloch  in  cade  of  its  be- 
4xmvag  vacant,  and  the  bbhop  of  Glendaloch  for  the  futuvc  should 
be  chaplain  and  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  DMin.  According 
4o  this  strange  sort  of  a  deed  there  was  to  be  still  a  bish<^  of 
Glendaloch,  while  the  revenues  of  the  see  were  to  belong  to  the 
arehbishops  of  Dublin.  Therdi.is  something  very  suspicious  ki 
these  DubUn  documents ;  but  as  a  discusston  concerning  them 
«vou]d  be  rdadve  to  times,  of  which  I  do  not  mean  to  treat,  I  shall 
leave  them  as  tliey  are. 

(69)  Harris,  Bishops  at  Glendaloch,  fVilliam  Piro.    See  also 
Ware  at  Henry  de  Londres* 

{70)  Ware,  Annals  at  A,  1497,  and  Harris,  loc.  cit. 

§•  IX.  A  bishop  of  Ardfert,  named  Donald 
O'Conarchy,  who  ivas  called  bishop  of  Iar*Muan,  or 
West  Munster,  died  in  1193.(71)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  David  O'Duibditrib,  who  lived  until  1207* 
In  said  year  1 193  Afrieai  daughter  of  Godred,  king 
Mann,  and  wife  of  John  de  Courcey,  founded  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Leigh»  or  Dejugo 
Deij  vulgarly,  called  Gray  Abbey ^  in  the  now  county 
lof  Down  and  barony  of  Armies,  in  which  she  was  af- 
terwards buried ;  (72)  and  Geoffry  Fitz- Robert,  se- 
neschal of  Deinster,  founded  at  Kells,  in  the  now 
county  of  Kilkenny,  the  priory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  for  Canons  Rc^ulai*  of  St.  Augustin,  four  of 
whoiH  be  procured  from  the  priory  of  Bodmin  in 
Cornwail.  This  establishment  was  confirmed  by 
FeliJt  O'DuUany,  bishop  of  Osspry.    To  this  priory 
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th^t  of  TuUales  or  Tullelash,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  bajTony  of  Duhallow»f(^nded. by  Matthew,  son 
of  Griffin,  wa»  afterwards  annexed.'  (73)    To  this 
yeat  sonde  ^gn  the  death  in,  that  is  neiHr»  the  abbey 
of  .Melltfont,  of  Dervctf-gilU  the  wife:  <tf  Tiernan 
O'Rimre,  who  had  been  long  before  carried  away 
by  Deitmod'  Mac  Mucrough  $  and :. about  the  same 
time  Gilbert  de.Nangle>  &n  Ei^lish  or:\Nonnan  ad- 
is^dturer, :  plundered  the  island  of  Inis*clot}u*^a  in 
iLoiigk-^ee;  where  there  was  an  ancient  and.cele- 
biut^  monaiEgtery.  (,74)      In  or  ahouti  119^:  died 
Eugene^  bishop' of  Clonard,  who  a  Httlebefc^iie  his 
d^th  dssumed'.tfae  title  of  bishop  qf  MexUh  which 
hia  ^<^eesSdr&.  have  since  used.,  (75)   .Y0  ,weibaw 
seen  -thkt  at  bishop  Idunan  called  himself  by  itihat 
title  as  far  back  as  the  year  1096.  (76):    In  the  coa-i 
<  firmation  of  two  doniations  made  to  the  nionastenjF  of 
S^^  Thomas  near  Dublin  by  Hugh  deLfte^:in  1183, 
Eugene    styles  himself   bishop  of  Glonard.  (77) 
-Hence,    and    from    the    circumstance    of   ^thru 
O'Miadachain  having  been  called  bishop  of  Clonard, 
(78)  it  appears,  that  the  title,  bishop  qf  MeiJ^th^ 
WJAS  not  assumed  after  Idunan's  time,  until  it  was 
adopted  by  Eugene.     This  bishop  is  said  to  have 
a^pi^opriated  the  church  of  Skrine  in  Meath  to  the 
CiBt^^n  abbey  of  St.  Mary  near  DufaKn.  (79) 
He  was  ^aeceeded'  by  Simon  Rochfort,  an  English- 
into,:  and  the  ^st  of  his  nation  whb  presided  over 
tteit  se«i,  "and  who  deserved  to>go?ei>n  ity^as  h^  ^ms 
'  fifti^  fei^^lletit  and  attentive  prelate.  (SO)  ^   He  remla^^^ 
'**he  see  from  Clonard  to  Newtown  near  GM^i;  ^here 
hb'fotiildkd  iti  1^06  a  ilOnveDt  of  Aiigustin  OiAoiia, 
-^atdTaised  its  chuixrh'id  tb^  rank  afft- cathedral  UH- 
&^  the  title  of  St-  Peter  rndSi^  PiidJ  (81)^.    Dar- 
ing hii^  inciitnblehcjr  fiy^'df^tbe  etd'0|)Jkr6al  ch^ot^b 
dfthfei  principality  of  Meath,  ^'.  Triifi/Kdfe,  Skfae, 
SkVliAfe,  ^nd  Durishaughiini  war^  onl^r  h^aidi  of  faFal 
^deane^ies,  goviemed  by  arcnpiriedts^  iti  the- di<M!fise' ef 
'Meath;  (3s)    Thes4^  bf  ^ole^l^'Ardlfriidcaiiiadd 
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Fore,  were  also  swallowed  up  in  this  diocese,  but  at 
what  precise  times  I  am  not  able  to  tell.  Thus  the 
diocese  of  Meath  contains  a  greater  number  of  an- 
dent  sees  than  ally  other  in  Ireland,  and,  since  that 
ci  Clonmacnois  was  united  to  it  in  later  times,  has 
swelled  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  To  the  same 
year  1194  is  assigned  the  foundation,  by  an 
O'Doghef  ty,  of  a  Cistercian  house  at  Hilfothuir,  in 
the  now  county  of  Donegal,  which  was  afterwards 
iittited  to  ikhat  of  Arrhoe,  or  De  Samario.  (8S) 

(71)  Ware,  Jdishops  at  ArdferU 

(7S>  Ware,  Annds  at  A  119S.  and  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Down  ; 
and  ArchdaJI  at  Gray  Ahhey. 

^73)  Ware,  Aniiq,  ib.  at  Kilkenny y  and  Archdall  at  KeUs  and 
TuUeiash,  Hami^  has  (MonasU)  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of 
Kells  in  about  11 SS.  This  is  a  mistake ;  iR>r,  as  Ware  states,  it 
occurred  In  therdgi^of  Richard  I.  which  began  in  1190.  (Com- 
pare vi^  N^  121.  to  Chap.  XXX.) 

(74)  Ware,  Annah  act  >f .  1 198.     . 

(75}  Ware)  Bkhops9X  Meatk. 

(76)  SeeiJhap.  xxit.  §^6.  and  xxv.  §.  6. 

(77)  Harris,  Bishops  of  Meath  at  Eugene, 

(7»)  See  Chap./sxix.§.6  (79)  Hanris,  ib. 

i  (80)'  Ware,  Bishcpi  at  Meaih.  He  says,  that  Simon  Roch- 
iSMt  was  consecrated  about  1194;  but  Harris  states  in  his  addi- 
tions, that  it  win  Appesst  from  his  Antiquities  probable,  that  he 
was'  advanced  to  that  see  a  considerable  time  before  said  yean 
If '60,  Eugene-  must  have  died  Much  sooneir  than  is  supposed. 
2*'46  not  find  in  Hams'  Antiquities^  viz,  those  which  he  alludes 
to,  4ny  thing  relative  to  these  points. 
'  ^  )  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.  * 

(82)  TMs  appears  ftom  Simon  Rochfort's  constitutions  passed 
at  l^^#tOwii  in  1216  {ap.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  SfC,  Vol.  1.  p.  547.) 
in  which,  after  a  preamble  stating,  that  it  had  been  decreed  in  the 
coundi  of  Kells  that,  according  as  the  Chorepiscopi  and  bishops 
of  smaller  sees  should  die,  archpriests  were  to  be  placed  in  their 
stead  to  be  appomted  by  the  diocesans,  and  as  presiding  over  rural 
AeBaen&B,  we  read^  that  the  churches  of  Trim,  &c  which  had 
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been  bishops'  sees,  were  then  metely  heads  of  such  deaneries. 
Ledwich  [Antiq.  8fC.  p.^Q^.seqq.)  calls  Trim  Athunry^  because 
forsooth  the  original  has  Atkrumia  from  the  Irish  Ath-Truimy  the 
ford  of  Truim  or  Trim.    This  sapient  Doctor  has  made  a  iM«tty 
hodge  podge  of  the  ancient  sees  of  Meath.     He  found  in  Harris' 
Bishops  (p.  138.)  that  there  are  twelve  rural  deaneries  4n  the  pre- 
sent diocese  of  Meath,  and  thence  concluded,  that  they  had  all 
been  sees  of  at  least  chorepiscopi.     Some  of  them  indeed  had 
been  so,  and  even  of  regular  bishops ;  but  where  did  h^  find  a 
bishop  or  chorepiseopus  of  Ratoath,  Mullingar,  Ardnurchor,  or 
Ballyloughort,  [daces  now  reckoned  among  these  deaneries  ?  Is  it 
because  some  old  sees  had  been  reduced  to  rural  deaneries,  that 
therefore  eveiy  present  deanery  must  liave  been  a  bishop's  see? 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  some  places,  that  were  ideally  sees,  are  not 
counted  among  these  deaneries,  such  as,  ex.  c.  Dunshaughlin  and 
Ardbraccan.    With  equal  good  logic  he  has  made  out  twelve  or 
Uiirteen  old  sees  for  the  diocese  of  Dublin  (he  should  have  added 
Glendaloch)  as  if  every  one  of  its  now  -deaneries^had  been  former* 
ly  honoured  with  a  bishop  or  a  chorepiseopus.     Now  among  the 
places,  which  he  reckons,  there  are  but  four  of  five  at  most,  in 
which  we  find  any  sort  of  an  episcopal  see  at  any  time,  such  as 
Lusk,  Clondalkin,  Tallaght,  Swords,  and  Finglas.     But  who  has 
ever  heard  of  a  bishop  of  Bray,  Wicklow,  Arklow,  &c.  &c.  ?  Besides, 
Ledwich  might  have  learned  fi-om  Harris,  (ib*  p.  299*)  whom  he 
had  before  his  eyes,  that  the  number  of  deaneries  has  been 
changed  in  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glendaloch.    And,  if  he 
understood  these  subjects,  or  att6nded  to  correct  reasoning,  he 
would  have  seen,  that  the  number  and  state  of  our  ancient  sees 
are.  not  to  be  judged  of  from  the  present  division  of  deanedes* 
Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  Harris ;  but  the  ^Doctor  did  not 
care  what  he  thrust  into  his  farrago,  whether  right  or  wrong,  pro- 
vided he  could  swell  the  book.     Amidst  a  heap  of  stufi*  it  is  dioU 
to  he^  him  preferring  himself  (p.  402.)  to  Ware,  Harris,   and 
Usher,  who,  he  says,  had  not  even  a  tolerable  idea  of  our  original 
episcopacy ! 

(83)  Harris,  Monastic,  and  Archdall  at  HUfothuin    Wwte  haa 
not  this  monastery. 

§•  X.  In  this  year  Donald  0*Briani  king  of  North 
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Hunger,  granted  to  Brictius,  bishop  of  Limerick, 
and  his  successors,  and  to  the  clergy  of  St.  Mary's 
of  Limerick,  in  free  and  perpetual  alms,  the  lands 
of  Mungram,  or  Mungret,  and  those  of  Ivamnachi 
(84)     This  was  the  last  year  of  that  good  and  brave 
prince,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Donough 
Carbrach  O' Brian.  (85)     Besides   other   monastic 
foundations,  of  which  we  have  seen  already,  Donald 
established  a  house  of  Canons  Regular  at  Clare,  alias 
palled  Kilmonj/j  under  the  little  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.   Paul,  in  the  now  county  of  Clare ;    (86)  and 
another,   styled  a  priory,  for  said  order,    in  Inis-ne* 
gananagh  (the  island  of  Canons)  in  the  Shannon, 
and  comprized  in  the  same  county,  besides  a  nunnery, 
under  the  name  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  for  Au- 
gustin  canonesses  at  Kil-Oen  likewise  iii  said  county, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Islands.  (87)     He  is  also  said 
to  have  founded  in  1 1 94  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Corcumroe,  or  De  petra 
Jertili,  in  that  county,  and  barony  of  Burren,  which, 
however,  some  attribute  to  his  son  Donough  and 
mark  at  A.  1200.  (88)     In  the   city  of  Limerick 
he  had  formed,   about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  an  establishment,   under  the  name  of  St. 
Peter,  for  Black  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin. 
(89)     About  the  same  tinje  he  bad  erected  a  cathe- 
dral in  Limerick,  which  was  dedicated   under  the 
tide  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  he  af- 
terwards  richly  endowed,   although  there   was  one 
there  before,    called   St.    Munchin's.    (90)     Thus 
Donald  added  to  his  many  foundations  the  erection 
of  two  cathhedrals,  viz,  this  one  of  Limerick,  and 
that  of  Cashel.  (91)     He  was  also  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  see  of  Killaloe,   (92)  where  it  is  said  that  he 
was  buried.     His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  his  sub- 
jects ;  for  soon  after  his  death  the  English  got  pos- 
session of  Limerick  and  other  parts  of  N.  Munster, 
where  they  committed  great  cruelties,  particularly 
o»  the  family  of  Donald,  one  of  whose  sons  Mur* 
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togh,  th^y  deprived  of  his  sight  1^  putting  out  his 
eves,  and  another  they  massacred  after  Imvii^ 
dragged  him  out  of  a  sanctuary.  But,  while  thus 
wreaking  their  vengeance  against  the  memory  of 
Donald,  they  were  checked  and  forced  to  fly  by 
Cathal  Crobhdearg  O'Conor,  prince  of  Connaught ; 
and  Donald  Mac-Carthy  of  Desmond  drove  them 
out  of  Limerick.  (93) 

(84)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  sA  Mattkem  OHeney^  Ctuhd^ 
and  at  BrictiuSy  Limerick.  The  deed  was  witnessed  by  Matthew 
(VHeney,  archbishop^  &c.  and  Ruadri  O'GradeL  (See  Ware, 
Antiq.  cap,  29.  at  Limerick, '    . 

(85)  Ware,  Annals  2X  A  1194. 

(86)  Ware,  Antiq  cap,  26.  at  Clare,  It  is  odd,  that  Dmudd's 
charter  for  this  foundation  is  dated  A,  1195,  (see  Archdall  at 
Clare)  alUiough  it  is  agreed,  that  he  died  in  1194.  This  must  haife 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  witnesses  not  havii^  assembled  to 
sign  it  until  1195. 

(87)  Ware,  ih,  and  Archall  at  Inis-negananagh  and  Kil^en, 

(88)  Ware,  ib,  Harris,  Monast.  and  Archdall  at  Corcumroe, 

(89)  Ware,  ib,  at  Limerick, 

(90)  See  Ware,  Antiq,  cap.  29,  at  Limerick,  and  Harris,  Bu 
shops,  p.  501. 

(91)  See  Chap,  xxix.  §.  5. 

(92)  Ware,  Antiq,  cap.  29.  at  KUUdoe,  and  Bishops  ofKiUaloe 
at  Constantine  O'Brian. 

(93)  See  Ware,  Annals,  at  A,  1194,  and  1195.  Leland,  Higt, 
of  Ireland,  Book  1.  ch,  5.  and  Ferrar,  History  of  Limerick 
part  1.  ch,  2. 

§.  XI.  Maeliosa,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of 
Clogher  in  II9I9  held  it  for  only  about  four  years  $ 
for  he  died  in  1 1 95.  He  gave  up  to  J6hn  CuntiOy 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his  successors,  his  claim  to 
the  church  of  AH  Saints  near  Dublin,  resernng  it, 
however,  to  himself  during  his  life,  to  be  held  of 
the  said  archbishop  and  of  the  church  of  the  ISxAy 
Trinity,  or  Christ-church.  (94)     He  was  succeeded 
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bjr  Tigermch  Mac<>GiIlft»Rfman,  ,aii  Augustin  Ca^ 
noD.  In  the  same  year  died.F)Qreiitiiie».  huhop.of 
Elphin,  who  was  son  of  one  Riagan  of  the  family  of 
Malruanaidb,  which  was  descendefi  from  kings  of 
Conwughtk  (95)  He  had  been  a  Cistercian  mbnk> 
and  tor  some  time  abbot' of  Boyle.  96)- >  His^  next 
successor  seems  to  have  been  Ardgall:  O'Conor  of 
the  royal  house  of  that  name*  The  death  of  >  Nehe- 
mias,  bishop  of  Kildare,  may  be  assigned  to;  this 
year ;  whereas  he  was  promoted  to  that  see  in  I  ]  77, 
and  is  said  to  have  governed  it  about  eighteen  years. 
(97)  Who  was  his  immediate  siiecessor  I  am  not 
able  to  discover.  Censtantine  O'Briaih  i^ishop-  of 
KiUaloe;  who  Had  assisted  at  'the.  third  council  of 
Latenm,  must  have  died  before  'i\^3^  fbr  «in  said 
year  we^  find  Dermod  O'Coning  iMshop^  there,  who 
wwdl^priv^d  of  the  see' and  driven  out  of  it  by 
Mattiiew  O^Heftey^  archbishop  ol'Cashel,  the  Pope's 
legate,  for  what  reason  is  not  Fee<»*d^:  Dermod 
died '  of  grief  in  ihe  same  year,  ^nd  was  suoceeded 
by  Charles  O'Heney,  (probably  the  same  as  Cor- 
nelius or  Conor  O'Heney)  in  or  about  whose  time 
the  see  ^f  Roscreawas  united  to  that  of  Killaloe, 
and  the  see  of  Iniscathv  to  that  of  Limerick,  while 
its  possessions  were  divided  between-  the  Sees  of 
Limerick,  KiHaloe,  and  Ardfert.  (98)  The  nu». 
nery  of  Augustin  canonesses  of  St.  Brigid*s  of 
Odra  or  Odder  in  the  now  county  of  Meath,  and 
barony  of ^  Skrine,  had  its. possessions  confirmed  in 
this  year  by 'Pope  Celestin  IIL  (99)  At  the  same 
ti«e  he  confirmed  aha  those  of  the  nunnery  of  the 
same  order  of  St  Mary's  eif  Clooard,  which  had 
been  endowed  long  before,  •  probably  by  the  O'Me- 
L^Mins;  (100)  and  likewise  those  of  St.  Mary's 
nunnery  of  the  same  order  at  Termon-Fechin  in 
the  now  county  of  Louth.  (lOl)  To  said  year  is 
assigned  the  death  of  one  Donald  O'Find,  who  is 
eiiUed  corner ba  of  Clonfert-Br^enairi-ov  Brendan'; 
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but  it  is  uncertidn,  ^rhetl^r  he  wss  bidtop  or  onlj 
abbot  of  Ckmfert.  (102)  ;  . 

(9^)  Ware»  Bishops  ut  (Uoghen  It  appears,  that  said  diurcb 
and  the  pdory  annexed  to  it  had  been  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  Maeliosa's  predeeeksDrs,  Edan  O'Killedy.  (See 
Vkap,  xxviii.  $.  10) 

(95)  A  J.  SS.  p.  158. 

(96>  Ware,  Bish&ps  of  Elphin  at  Florence  ffMuIrany. 

(97)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  KiUare. 

(98)  The  same,,  ib,  at  KiUdoe.  Ware  says,  that  Iniscathy 
was  united,  as  well  as  Roscrea,  to  K^aloe ;  hut  Harris  has  ccht- 
rected  his  text  in  the  manner  stated  abore. 

(99)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Meath,  and  Archdall  at  Odder. 
Alemand  and  after  him  Archdall  say,  that  this  nunnery  was 
founded  by  the  Bamwall  family.  I  am  surie  that  Alemand  hadne 
authority  for  this  assertion ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  Bamwalls 
wope  not  settled  in  Meath  until  a  very  k>ng  time  after  that  period. 
He  was  fond  of  complimenting  distinguished  Irish  fiunilies  with 
the  honour  of  makmg  them  founders  of  religious  hous^  m^«Iy 
oa  oonjectuve. 

(100)  Ware^  ib.  and  Archdall  at  Clonard.  See  Celestin's 
Bull,  dated  ^  February,  A.  1195^  in  Monast.  AngL  Veil.  2* 
p.  10*3, 

(101)  Ware,  ib.  at  Lou^hy  and  Archdall  at  Terfeckafu  If  we 
are  to  believe  Alemand,  this  nunnery  had  be^n  founded  by  a 
M^Mahon.  Ware  does  not  saj  so,  althoiigh  Archdall  in  hift 
careless  manner  refers  to  him  for  it. 

(102)  Ware,  Bishops  at  CUmfert,  The  title  comorba  means,  as 
I  have  often  remaiked,  successor.  But  it  is.  more  probable,  that 
St.  Brendan  was  not  a  bishop,  (see  Chap,  x*  $»?•)  and  accord- 
ingly, unless  some  particular  reasons  appear,  t<^  the  contraiy,  the 
denomination,  Comorba  ff  Brendan^  indicates  rather  an  abbot 
than  a  bishop. 

r 

§•  XII.  In  1196  died  Maurice  (MurcherjtachX 
bishop  of  Ross.  He  had  succeeded  Benedict,  who 
was  bishop  these  in  1172>  and  who  seems  to  have 
died  about  1 1 90.  ( 103)     Maurice's  immedi^  sue- 
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cesser  was  Daniel^  a  secular  priest,  who  was  cooscf-' 
crated  at  Rome  about  the  year  1197  by  the  bishop 
of  Albano,  in  virtue  of  an  order  of  Celestin  III, 
whom  he  had  imposed  upon  by  means  of  forged  let- 
ters in  the  name  of  several  Irish  bishops,  as  if  they 
attested  his  having  been  duly  elected.  In  opposition 
to  this  fraud  Florence  a  monk,  and  another  monk, 
whose  name  is  marked  only  by  the  initial  letter  E, 
went  to  Rome,  where  each  of  them  alleged,  that 
himself,  not  Daniel,  was  the  person  elected  to  the 
see  of  Ross,  and  Florence  exposed  the  tricks  and 
knavery  of  Daniel.  On  being  thus  informed,  the 
Pope  commissioned  Matthew  O'Heney  of  Cashel, 
his  legate,  and  Charles  O'Heney  of  Killaloe,  .to  in- 
quii^e  into  the  pretensions  of  the  various  candidates, 
and  directed  them,  in  case  of  their  finding  Daniel 
canonically  elected,  to  establish  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  see ;  but,  if  otherwise,  then  to  examine  the 
question  between  Florence  and  E.  whichever  of 
whom  could  prove  the  truth  of  his  claim  should  be 
consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Casihel.     Those 

Jrdates,  having  received  this  commission,  cited 
)aniel  three  times  to  appear  before  them  ;  but  he 
declined  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  was  pronounced 
contumacious.  They  next  inquired  into  the  claims 
of  Florence  and  E  ;  upon  which  it  appeared  from 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Ross,  of  the  king  of  Cork  (Desmond),  and  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  that  Florence  had  been 
canonically  elected,  and  £  not  as  much  as  put  in  elec- 
tion ;  and  consequently  they  confirmed  Florence  in 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  authority.  Meanwhile  Ce- 
lestine  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent 
III.  (104)  Daniel,  availing  himself  of  this  circum- 
stance, went  again  to  Rome,  and  by  means  of  cer- 
txia  false  and  roundabout  (Statements,  in  which  be 
implicated  the  king  and  bishop  of  Cork,  and  like- 
wise Florence,  deceived  the  new  Pope  as  he  had  the 
former,   insomuch  that  Innocent  sent  peremptory 
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orders,  (hat .  Darnel  should  ^  \^  put  ip  possession  of 
the  see,  and  that  t}i€|  king  of  QQjk  sliiould  be  fidmo- 
nished  noti;p  oppofi^.^inif  Florence,  now  Ibundi^ 
necessary  to  repair  to  Romie,  and  laid  before  \tHe 
Pope  a  true  account  of  the  prpceed^i^  of  tker  pre^ 
lates  of  Cashel  and  KUlaloe  pjf.  the  comoiission  before 
mentioned.  .The, Pope,  apprel^ensive  of  being  cirr 
(;umvented  by  forged  letter3f  as  hi&  predecessor,  had 
been,  remanded  Florence  tp  the,  i^id prelates  w^t^.a 
aa^ndate  to  cite  Daniel,  if  in  Ireland,  and  to  pro^ 
ceed  caxK)nicaUy  i|;i.the.cau»&^.  Butjf  be  were,  not 
in  Ireland  that  they  should,  ^llqwing  hrm  a  year, 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  departure  for  .Rome, 
oommit  i^  th^  mean  time  th^  administration  ojf  tjie 
see  of  Ross  to  Florence,  who,  on  Daniel's,  hot  re- 
turning, should  be.  consecrati^d  at  the  end  of  |^id 
year  j  and  in  case  Daniel  wereip  Irei^,d>  ^nd  should 
refuse  to  appear  pn  a  citato  within  three  months, 
'  that  Florence  should  be  consecrated  without  delay. 
The  Pope  set  aside  ajl  poj^er  of  app^^l  iij  this  causQ, 
lest  the  church  gf  Ro§s,.  which  had^:  been  vacapi 
neap  three  years*  J  should  continue  longer  withmit  a 
pastor*  (1Q5)  Flor^nqe,  on  his  return  to  Ireland, 
was  consecrated  bishop  <)£  that  see  by  the  ai^chbisbijp 
of  Cashel,  and  thus  the  matter  ended,  (106) 

(103)  Ware,  ib.at  Ross.  He  says,  that  Benedict  held  the  ^ee 
^r  about  18  years,  after  1172.  •  / 

(104-)  Cekstia  die4  on  thp  8th  of.  January  A  1198,  tt^lonthe 
same  day  Innocent  wa&  elected  Pope. 

(105)  There  is  a,  full  accpuint  ef  the  whole  teaasaction-  in  a 
letter  of  Innocent  III.  to  the  ardlibis}iopB.  of  Airoagh  ^d  CaAkd 
mid  the  bisjiop  of  KiUalpe,  (lep,,S6^,m  ^Baliwe:8  .eBitiQ^'ef  l|is 
.Spisiks,  Lib.  10  <toM.#  Perugi^  thelVth  erf*  Septeafber,;  t?o- 
bably  of  theyear  ll^jeqkq^g,  *^aJ?W«t  tl)ie§  yea4;^»^. 
^ned  by  him,  fiini.  die  d^ath.of  /RfeiffM}eV  in^^^  iu}mwe 
abridged  this  accsount^ Mt.wl¥)^vi»;*^iaheB  to*^  riiore  of  ki^pay 
€fmmlt  Iferris^  Bishqp^  of  ,Rpss  bA.  JOmid: 
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§•   XIII.  Reginald  O'Flanua,  bishop  of  ^mly,; 
died  in  1 197*     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  that 
see  at  the  time  of   its  cathedral  being  destrojred 
by  fire,  that  is,  as  is  said,  in  the  year  1 1 92.  ( IO7) 
I  find  no  account  of  who  was  his  immediate  suci^essor. 
In  this  year  John  Cumin,  arbhbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  much  harrassed  by  Hamo  de  Valoniis,  alias  de 
Valois,  who  being  appointed  Justiciary  or  deputy 
under  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  finding  the  Eng- 
lish government  muoh  distressed  in  Ireland,  com- 
menced his  career  with  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  •  He  seized  on  several  lands  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Dublin,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  archbishop,  who,  as  all  his  efforts  to  resist 
oppression  were  fruitless,  removed  from  the  cathe- 
dral  the  books,  chalices,  images,  &c.  and  got  the 
crucifixes  crowned  with  thorns  and  stretched  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.     He  excommunicated  those^ 
who  had  injured  him  and  his  church,  laid  an  inter- 
dict on  the  diocese^  and  leaving  Ireland  repaired  to 
king  Richard  and  to  the  prince  John,  from  neither 
of  whom  did   he  meet   with  any  redress.    (108) 
About  the  same  time  the  see  of  Leighlin  being  va- 
cant, John  a  Cistercian  monk,   and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  De  Rosea  valk,    alias  Monastereyan, 
was  elected  by  the  Chapter  and  confirmed  by  Mat- 
thew O'Heney,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  as  apostolic 
legate,  the  at*chbiBhop  of  Dublin  being  then  either 
in  England  or  Normandy.     But  Hamo  de  Valoniis 
opposed  the  consecration  of  John,  and  took  poissession 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  of  Leighlin  and 
of  the  property  of  the  Canon^.  '  In  consequence  of 
these   violent  proceedings   Matthew  O'Heney  was 
loth  to  consecrate    John,    who    accordingly  went 
to  Rome  and  was  well  received  by  Innocent  II]. J 
who  consecrated  him  himself,  aind  gave  him  a  letter 
directed  to  the  Chapter,  clergy,  and  people  of  the 
town  and  diocese  of  Leighlin,  in  whicn,  after  men- 
tioning his  having  received  letters  from  them,  and 
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from  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and 
the  bishops  of  Ossory  and  Kildare,  and  touching 
.  upon  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion, &c.  he  tells  them,  that  he  has  consecrated  John, 
and  that  he  now  sends  him  back  to  his  church, 
ordering  them  to  obey  him.  (109)  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  very  sharp  letter  to  John,  earl  of 
Morton,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  unjust  and 
outrageous  conduct  of  his  deputy  Hamo,  and  of  John 
himself  having  detained  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
Normandy,  and  admonishes  him  not  to  prevent  the 
bishop  John,  whom  he  himself  had  consecrated,  from 
administering  the  see  of  Leighlin,  and  to  take  care 
that  he  be  not  molested  by  any  other  person.  He 
desires  him  to  make  Hamo  refund  to  the  church  and 
Canons  of  Leighlin  what  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  threatens  him,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with 
disappointing  him  as  to  certain  hopes  of  his,  perhaps 
those,  which  John  entertained  of  being  declared 
king  of  Ireland.  (HO)  These  letters  must  have  been 
written  in  1198,  the  first  year  of  Innocent*s  ponti- 
ficate, being  dated  in  September,  (111)  while  John 
was  only  earl  of  Morton,  and  consequently  prior  to 
his  having  been  crowned  king  of  England  on  the 
26th  of  May  A.  D.  1199.  Meanwhile  Hamo, 
having  plundered  not  only  the  church,  but  likewise 
the  laity,  whereby  he  became  very  rich,  was  recalled 
in  1198,  and  Meiler  Fitzhenry  substituted  in  his 
placCi  ( 1 12)  Some  time  after,  in  compensation  for 
the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  see  oif  Dublin,  he 
made  a  grant  of  20  plough-lands  to  the  archbishop, 
John  Cumin,  and  to  his  successors.  (113) 

•     (107)  The  same,  ib.  at  Endy.    Ware  does  not  mark  this,  fire 
at  A.  1192,  but  Harris  does. 

(108)  Hoveden  at  A.  1197,  p*  773.  Ber.  AngL  Scriptores,. 
Frankfort  A.  1601.  Ware,  Annals  at  A,  1197,  and  Leland,, 
Hist,  Sfc,  B.  I.  ck,  5. 
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(109)  This  letter  is  No.  366  in  Lib.  1.  of  the  Epistolae,  ed, 
by  Balitze.    It  is  dated  fnun  Perugia  21st  September. 

(110)  This  letter  is  No.  367,  ib.  dated  18th  September. 
(lU)  This  is  the  month  of  the  date  also  of  the  letter  concern- 

ing  the  afiair  of  Ross,  and  they  are  likewise  addressed  from  Pe« 
mgia,  whereby  is  ccmfirmed  what  I  have  observed  (above  Not* 
105)  as  to  that  letter  having  been  written  in  1198. 

(112)  See  Ware,  Annals  at  Ai  1198,  and  Leland,  B.  U  ch.  Q. 

(113)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  John  Cumin. 

§^  XIV.  Cornelius  Mac-dermot,  king  or  prince 
of  Moylurg,  who  had  taken  the  Cistercian  habit  in 
the  abbey  of  Boyle,  died  there  in  1 197  ;  and  to  the 
same  year  is  assigned  the  death  of  Flahertach 
O'Maldory,  prince  of  Tirconnel.  (114)  The  fbl- 
lowing  year  is  remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  last 
king  of  all  Ireland,  Roderic  O^Conor,  who  depaited 
this  life  in  the  monatery  of  Cong,  where  he  had 
spent  several  of  his  last  years.  (116)  Afler  his 
death  terrible  dissensions  and  wars  occurred  between 
Cathal  Crobhdearg  O'Conor  and  Cathal  Carrach 
O' Conor,  each  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Con- 
naught  ;  but  it  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  a 
history  of  these  bloody  and  unhappy  contests.  In 
said  year  1198  a  bishop  of  Raphoe,  whose  name  is 
not  known,  resigned  his  see,  and  another  was  chosen 
in  his  stead ;  but  this  resignation  was  disapproved  of 
by  Innocent  III.  who  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  dated  from  Rome  May  18,  says  that  as 
said  resignation  was  irregular,  he  had  already  directed 
him  to  compel  the  bishop  to  resume  his  pastoral 
functions,  in  which  case  should  he  voluntarily  resign 
the  see  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  then  the 
clergy  of  that  church  should  bring  the  new  bishop 
to  election  according  to  the  canons,  and  the  arch- 
bishop might  confirm  and  consecrate  him.  (116) 
At  this  time  Donogh  O'Beoda  was  l^ishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  at  whose  request  the  same  Pope,  by  a  decree- of 
th^  SOth  of  March,  same  year,  confirmed  the  anci- 
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dent  possessions  of  his  see.  (ll?)  In  lli99  dfed 
•  Richard  I.  king  of '  England,  and  was  sitccefeded  hy 
his  brother  John,  earl- of  Morton,  styfed  iorrf  of 
Ireland.  The  CSstercian  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of 
Comerer,  dlias  Kjomher  or  Cumber,  in  the  now 
connty  of  Dowir,  and '  barony  of  Gastlereagh,  was 
founded  in  this  ytear  by  Brian  Catha  Dun,'  ancestor 
of  the  O'Neils  of  Clandeboyis,  who  supplied  it  with 
monks  from  Alba  Lahda  iii  Carmarthenshire.  (M8) 
At  said  year  is  marked  the  death  of  a  holy  man, 
Maurice  O'Baodainj  in  the  island  of  Hy,  (119) 
of  whosef  monastery  he  was  apparently  a  member. 
Aiigustih,  the  bisihop  of  Waterfbrd^  who  had  been  no<^ 
mihated  by  Henry  II.  and  had  assisted  at  the  Lateran 
council  in  117d«  must  have  died  about  these  times; 
for  we  find  that  see  in  the  possession  of  one  Robert 
in  the  year  1200.  (120) 

(114)  Ware,  jinnals  at  A.  1197.    (115)  Ware,  ib.  at  A.  1198. 

(116)  This  letter  is  No.  17?>  Lib,  1.  of  the  above  mentioned 
collection.  Ware  supposes,  {Bishops  at  Raphde)  that  it  was 
ivrTtteniii  1198.     . 

*  (117J  Ware  and  Harris,  ib.  at  KUlala, 

'  (118)  Ware,  Annals  at  A.  1199.  aodAntiq.  cap.  26  at  Doum, 
Also  Atthdall  at  Oimber,  who  most  strangdy  f>lJGu;e3  Cumber 
three  miles  Sv  W.  of  Straagford,  while  on  the  contrary  it  lies 
many  r^iles  to  the  m>rdi.of  that  town.  Aiemand-.  hi  his  conjee- 
iiir$i  and  imfiertineht  inaiineri  attributes  the  foundatioa  of  this 
i^bey  to  the  i&nuly'of  the  Whites; 

•  (119)  Tr.Th.p.SOi.         ?  ' 

(120)  Ware  and  Hlibtisy  Bishops  at  Wateifird. 

§.  XV.  To  said  year  1200  is  assigned  th6  founda- 
tion of 'two  Cistprcian  ihonastemsbyDon^h  C^^ 
t)riiGh  O'Bri^n^  the' successor  of  Donald  king  «f 
'^orth  M«i^stei^;  OBei;Was:.that;of  Kileoulor.  KiU 
eodey  itf  the  ^o»r  county  of  Tipperary,  andbaroiiy 
bf  ^Irwarddi  and  Compay.  It  was  othermse:  edited 
t^6  ftbl%  of'  tii^  Sles^ed  Virgin  Mary  De^aroi  can^a, 
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imid  was>a  daugUfer  o£!&6  monasfeory  of  Iei;ipant  or 
JerpdinU.  that  is^  it  received  its  firrt  monies  firom 
that.  estabUshment.  ( 12 1 )  The  ^  other;  mis  the  abbey 
of  Coiteiimnde,  ii&  howerer^  ithadsotrbeenalrieady 
founded  1^  his  firther  Dcmaldi  (li^a)  The  C«ter* 
cittd  abbey  of  the  Kessed  Virgin  Id^  of  Tintem^ 
or  De  voiOf  in  the.  now .  ctonnty  of  Wex&rd^fand 
barony  of  4%elbumei  was  founded  in*  this  year  by 
William  Mareschal  thef  eldei\  earl  of  Pembroke^  in 
consequence  of  avow,  which,,  when  in.  grebt  danger 
at  sea,  he  had  ikiade  of  ereotit^  ai .  m^nadstery  in  ithe 
pUee,.  where  he^  inight  first  arn\w  in  safety.  This 
happened. to  be  lieair  Bdnnow  bay,  wbere/Tintern  is 
tkuated.  He  endowed  it,;  and  auj^ied  it  with  monks 
Imili.  Tintern  in  Monmouthshire,  over  whom  John 
Torrel  was  placed  as  first  abbot.  (1S3)  Another 
Ci'sterdaii  monastery,  likewise  of  the  Blessed  Virgiut 
was  established  in  nid  year  at  Kilbe^^an  in  .West- 
meath,  and  supplied .  with  imonks  from  Melli&ot^. 
It  was  called  Dejlumind  Dei  by  allusion,.  I  suppose^ 
to  the  river  Brosna,  near  which  that  town  is  situated. 
(124)  Abobt  the  same  time  the  maguifix^entr  monits- 
tlsryof  Athassel,  near  the  ^Suir, ...three  miles  from 
Casbel,  was.  founded  in  honefur  Of  Sfc.  Edmund^ 
kS^^  aad  martjnr,.  by  ^Williaili  Filfie^Adelm  de  Burgo^ 
for  Cant^isv  Re^hr  of  %ti  At^nstin. .  The  founder 
wJSs  buried  there  in  1204,  as  serein  hiter;  times  some 
1)1'  hfiU  pdtt^ity.  (122») :  lvb(^  itjout  the  same;  year 
490C>T%e<>baJUi  Walter,  Bude^  of  Irelandi  founded 
mid^endowed  a  priory  at  Nenagh^  likewise  for  Canons 
Regulai^,  with  an  hospital  annedbed^  wh»«:  they 
were  to  attend  the  sick,  that  served  God  there.  As 
it'Was  <  didieated  in  the  namie  of  St.  John,  it  was 
comttidnly  c^ed  Teach^e^  'ot  the  house  bf  John. 
(ISS)  The  priory  of  St.  Mai^  of  Tristemagh  in 
WMineath,  birony  of  Mcrygoish,  waii  established 
aadf'  esidofwed  for  persons  of  tfad  same  (^der  about 
this  time  by  Geoffiy  de  Constantine.  (127)  To 
tiiOB^vtiiactt  wes  might,  eecording  to^  one  account, 
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assign  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Aroasian 
Canons  at  Rathkeale  iu:  the  now  county  of  Limerick, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ; 
but  it  appears  more  probable,  that  it  did  not  exist 
until  after  the  year  ISOO,  (128)  In  like  manner  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Woney  or  Wetheny,  alias 
Abii^on,  in  said  county,  which  some  have  affixed 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  was  in  all  ap« 
pearance  not  founded  until  1205,  the  year  prior  to 
the  death  of  its  founder  Theobald  Fitz^Walter, 
Butl^  of  Ireland^  who  was  interred  there  in  1206. 
(1*^)  Thus  the  house  of  Gilbertin  Canons  at  .Bal- 
limore,  near  Lough  Seudy  in  Westmeath,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  12th  centuiy,  although  it  was  not 
founded  until  the  year  1218.  (1  dO) .  'Die  monastery 
of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  same  county,  for  Cruci- 
feri,  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St 
Augustin,  which  could  not  have  been  founded  until 
some  tittle  in  the  ISth  century,  has  been  marked  as 
belonging  to  the  12th  (iSl). 

(121)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Tipperary.  Harris,  Monast. 
at  Cistercians.  Archdall  at  Kilcooly.  In  the  Monast.  AngL  (  Vd. 
2.  p.  1029.)  there  ig  a  deed  of  king  Henry  III.  confirming  the 
.  grant  made  to  this  abbey,  there  called  KyUeconily  by  Donald 
O'Brian.  Instead  of  "Donald  must  be  read  Donogk;  for,  as 
Ware  observes,  according  to  the  book  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Irish  Cistercians  it  was  founded  in  1200,  six  years  after  Donald's 
Beath.  He  mentions  the  Register  of  Richmond,  which  brings  It 
down  to  1209.  This  would  not  prevent  its  having  been  founded 
by  Donogh;  but  in  all  probability  the  true  date  is  12Q0. 
.  (122)  See  above  $.10. 

(123)  Ware,  2&.  at  Wexfind,  and  Annals,  at  A.  laoa  See 
also  Archdall  at  Tintern^  and  Monast.  AngL  Vol.  2.  p.  lOSS*- 

(124)  Ware,  ib,  at  Westmeath.  Harris,  Monast.  at  Ciffer- 
cians,  and  Archdall  at  KUbeggan.  Alemand  in  his  ooojectural 
way  attributes  this  foundation  to  the  Daltons ;  but  Ware,  infii\itdly 
better  authority,  says  nothing  of  the  founder. 

(125)  See  Ware,  ib;  at  Ttpperary,  and  Archdall  at  Atha$f^. 
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(126)  Ware,  f*. 

(127)  Ware,  ib.  at  Westmeath,  and  Archdall  at  TrisUmagh. 
The  deed  fx  this  foundatioii,  witnessed  by  Simon  (Rochfort) 
bisliop  of  Meatfay  may  be  seen  in  MonasHc^  Angl.  VoL  2.  p* 
1046. 

(128)  Harris  fMonast.)  marks  it  at  about  1200;  but  neither 
Ware  nor  Archdall  mentions  the  time  of  its  foundation.  It  ex- 
isted, however,  in  the  latter  paK  of  the  ISth'oentuiy.  Were  we 
to  believe  Alemand,  its  founder  was  one  Harvey, 

(129)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Limerick^  and  Archdall  at 
Ahtngton*  Tlie  charter  of  foundation  and  endowment  is  in  M6' 
vastic.  AngL  Vol.  2.  p.  1034<,  marked  about  A.  1205. 

(ISO)  Ware  fib.  at  Westmeath)  has  this  monastery,  but  doe* 
not  mention  the  time  of  its  foundation.  Harris,  who  is  often  very 
loose  in  his  dates,  places  it  fMonast.  at  Praemonstre  Canons)  in 
the  12t!i  century.  Now,  as  Archdall  observes  (at  Baltimore  J,  it 
was  not  founded  until  1218. 

(181)  Harris,  Monasi*  at  Cruciferi.  Ware  ^loc.  citj  touches 
on  this  monastery  without  telling  us  when  founded,  or  who  was 
the  founder.  But  Archdall  (at  Kilkenny  West  J  shows,  that  it 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Dillon,  a  priest,  and*  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dfllon.  As  Sir  Thomas  did  not  come  to  Ireland  until 
1185,  and  was  then  very  young,  it  follows,  that  bis  grandson  was 
not  a  priest,  nor  a  founder  of  a  religious  house  until  many  years 
after  1200.  (See  Lodge's  Peerage  at  Visct.  Dillon.)  Alemand 
attributes  this  foundation  to  the'Tyrrel  family,  and  why  ?  Because 
there  were  l^els  in  that  country. 

§.  XVI.  There  were  several  other  relimous  esta- 
blifllitiients  formed  about  the  end  of  the  l2th  century; 
but  I  do  not  find  the  precise  years  of  ^eir  founda- 
tions. The  priory  of  St.  John  Baptist  near  Kells, 
for  the  same  order  of  Cruciferi,  was  founded  by 
Walter  de  Lacy,  ( 139)  This  order  had  a  priory, 
called  of  St.  Leonard,  with  an  hospital  annexed  to 
hf  near  Dundalk,  which  had  been  founded  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  by  Bertram  de 
Verdon,  lord  of  that  place.  ( 133;     Two  Benedictine 

VOL.  ir.  ^ 
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priories,  one  near  Cork,  and  the  otfcpr  flcjjr  Wnter- 
i brd,  both  im4er  the  name  of  St.  JqhiPi  tjbe  Ey^n- 
geiist,  \yfiYe  founded  by  prince  Jojin,  while  oaly 
pari  pf  ll^Joiton,  consequently  in  the  12th  Cjcntury, 
and  made  cells  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
P^ul  ift  Bath.  (134).  Thp  Be^edictii^p  nunnpry 
pf  Kil^y^un^ta,  alia$i  pf  the  Castle  wood,  ^n  tlje 
mw  coqnty  of  Galway,  was  founde4  by  Cs^tW 
Crobhdearg  O* Conor  about  1200.  Aftftriyard^  we^'e 
^npexed  tq  it  the  ^^\^  of  Inphuoeau  in  M^9  wd 
Ardc^fn  ix\  Rosspommon.  (135)  St.  Mary's  nun- 
nery  of  Grapy,  in  ^he  now  coi^nty  of  ^ildare,  ipar 
Aqgu^tin  ca^ione^ses  was  fpuipided  about  th«  same 
tinp^  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford;  (^Sp.)  a^d  nearly 
at  the  same  time  Robert  son  of  Ripbard,  lord  of 
KorTagb,  founded  that  of  St.  Mary  pf  XimpUa  ip 
said  county  (barony  of  Narragh  and  Rhpb^xi)  foir 
Aujgustin  nuns,  following  the  AroasiiK^  fule,  in 
which  he  placed  ^  daughter  of  his[.  (1^,7)  Anpthpr 
m^nnery  of  Augustir^  canonesses  is  mentiopi^  a^ 
paving  existed  at  this  period  ^n  Kilkigh,  a  pn^  (^«- 
lebrated  place  in  the  now  King^  county  (barpny  Cif 
Geashi^l).  (138)  The  house  of  Canons  Rpgul^r  of 
Kilrush  in  the  county  of  Kildarp,  thref  piles  and 
^  ha^f  west  of  old  Kilculle^,  a  cell  to  the  pjripry  o£ 
Carth^nel  in  Lancashire,  was  fpup4ed  by  Wilfiam 
Mareschal  earl  of  Pembrpkp,  bi^t  wbe^her  in  the 
late  part  of  the  12th,  or  the  early  one  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury, I  m,  no^  able  tP  4^teya)inp*  (188^.  A  prior;  of 
the  ^mo  order  ^s  said  to  h^y^  bjeen  Ipunded  near  Naas 
by  a  b^rfln 'of  Na^  in  tb^  IStt  qftptowy.  (140) 
Wljie^iey  the  ^ijffiijiar  priftO'  ^  SelsiHw,  catted  of  Stg. 
I?eter^ii4  Paul,  near  \Vexford,  of  which  the  Roches 
w^^.  ^t  le^t;,  pajtrpps,  foisted  in  tl^ese  tio^s  is  un* 
curtail!,  ^u^  ^  i^  be  tyup>  as  ^me  s^,  that  it  vm 
fpunfd,^d  by  tjjip  Dai^,  it  mm  ha^vp.  b^a  long  prior 
to  th,?.  ppd  of  ?ai4  cp^Hury.  (1*1)  The  military  re- 
ligic^s  Qi4«^s,  which  had^  no  ^^^bli^iiiAeinto  in  Ireland 
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imtil  tho  trrival  of  the  Eaglishy  obtained  many  after- 
wards. We  faaTs  already  seen  of  that  of  Kiimaia- 
hmri  by  Strongbow.  (14^2)  At  Clontarf  there  was 
a  commandery,  called  of  St.  Cooigalli  for  Knights 
Templars^  sttice  the  reigti  of  Henry  II.  (14S)  One 
for  Knights  Hospitalers  was  founded  at  Wexford 
under  the  names  of  St.  John  and  St.  Bridged  by 
William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  but  whether 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  iSih  cen- 
tury T  cannot  clearly  discover,  (144)  Another 
ibr  the  same  order  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Lacy 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  consequently  in  the 
ISth  centttry,  at  Kilmainham-bc^  near  Nobber  in  the 
now  county  of  Meath.  (145)  The  one  for  the  same 
wder  at  the  jidace  now  called  Castle-buy  in  the  Ardes, 
county  of  Down,  could  not  have  been  founded  until 
the  1  Sth  century ;  for  its  founder  was  Hu^h  de  Lacy, 
earl  of  Ukter,  who  was  not  until  then  distingui^lted 
by  that  title.  (146)  A  comraandery  for  Knights 
Tempiars  was  established  by  Matilda  de  Lacy  at 
Kilsaran  in  the  now  county  of  Louth,  barony  of 
Ardee,  and,  although  I  think  it  could  not  have  been 
«o  early,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in'  the  12th 
century.  (147)  There  were  three  similar  comman- 
deries  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Kilbsrry  within 
dio  Liberties  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  Killure  two 
miles  east  of  said  city,  and  Crook  in  the  barony  of 
GiMltiev^  y  the  two  former  are  assigned  to  the  ISth 
century,  and  the  last  to  the  Idth.  (148) 

(iS9)  W^e  (ib*  afi  Meath}  ctoes  not  oaaiic  the  line^  Hank 
(loc.  cii.J  has  Cent.  12.  Archdall  (at  Kelts  J  Ibllowvig  AlattMUtii^ 
poor  authority,  says  that  it  was  in  the  taga,  of  Ricbanf  I.  if  t^is 
be  tme,:  it  was  fbuiidsd  in  tke  I Stti  century. 

(ISB)  Wara^  a*  at  Lauth,  and  Ardidattat  Dunddk. 

(184);  Wairf,.  Hu  at  C^rk  and  Waterfotd.  Anohdall  (at  Water- 
ford)  pretends,  that  John  founded  the  priory  there  in  1 1S5,  he- 
causer  tfHH  was  the  year  sf  hi^  airival  in  tfastcigr*  This  is  9A  ill- 
ibiwdcd  eoitalasisfiw 

Z  2 
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(155)  Ware»  ib.  at  Gahoa^f  an4  ArdidaU  at  KUcreunaia.  Ido 
not  find  mentioned  in  what  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  this 
place  was  situated;  but  it  appean,  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  county  of  Roscommon* 

(136)  Ware,  ib.  at  Kildare.  Harris  was  misTakpn  (ManoitJ 
in  placing  this  nunnery  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  whereas  Grany 
lies  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moon  (oo.  Kildare)  not  far  from 
Castle-Dermot.  (See  Archdall  at  Grany.) 

(137)  Ware,  ib.  Archdali  (at  Timolin)  says,  his  grand-daughter 
Leceiina. 

(138)  Ware  (ib.  at  Kings  County)  does  not  state  by  whom 
this  nunnery  was  founded,  nor  at  what  time  whether  before  or 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Bngtish.  The  conjectural  Alemand  tells 
us,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Warren  family,  and  hence  Harris 
assigned  it  to  the  ISth  centuiy.  Archdall  also  (at  KUleigh) 
follows  Alemand,  and  in  his  careless  manner  refers  to  Ware,  as 
if  he  had  attributed  its  foundation  to  the  Warrens.  I  mjopett, 
that  it  existed  long  before  the  English  settled  in  Irdand ;  for  Kil- 
Idgh  was  distinguished  of  old  as  a  religious  place. 

(139^  Ware  (ib.  at  Kildare)  does  not  marie  the  time  of  this 
foundatioi).  Harris  (Monast.)  assigns  it  to  the  12th  centuty,  and 
Archdall  (at  Kilrushe)  to  the  banning  of  the  13th. 

(140)  Harris,  f^.  and  Archdall  at  Naas.  Ware  (loc,  at,)  says 
nothing  of  the  time. 

(141)  Neither  Ware  {ib.  at  Wexford)  nor  Archdall  (at  ffex- 
ford)    marks  tlie  time  of  its  foundation.    Hairis  {he.  cii.)  ass^ns 

it  to  the  12th  century.     This  priory  existed  in  1^40.  See  Ware 
(^Bishops  of  Ferns  at  Johannes  de  S.  Johanne)  and  Archdall  ib* 

(142)  Chap.  XXIX.  §.  n.       (143)  Ware  •*.  at  Dublin. 

( 144)  Ware  (ib.  at  Wexford)  does  not  mention  any  particubor 
time ;  nor  does  Archdall  at  Wexford.  Harris  (loc  at.)  in  his 
general  way  has  Cent.  12. 

(145)  Ware,  tA.  at  Meath. 

(146)  Ware  {ib.  at  Doion)  does  not  mark  the  time  of  thk 
foundation,  but  attributes  it  to  Hug^  de  Lacy,  eari  of  Ulster. 
Yet  Hairis  {loc  cit.)  and  Archdall  (at  Castle-buy)  place  it  in  the 
12th  century. 

(147.)  Aldiough  Ware  (ib.  at  Louth)  makes  no  mention  of 
the  time>  yet  Harris  (loc.  cH.)  and  ArchdaU  (at  Kikaran)  have 
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Cent  12.  But  the  Matilda  de  Lacy  meant  by  Waie  was  m  all 
appeaianoe  the  daughter  of  Walter  de  Lacy»  loid  of  Meath,  and 
could  not  have  flourished  until  the  ISth  oentuiy.  Her  father 
died  in  1234. 

(148)  Ware  (ib,  at  Waterfonl)  is  silent  as  to  the  times  and 
founders  of  these  establishments.  But  Harris  {loc.  cU.)  and 
Ardidall  (at  said  places)  mark  the  centuries  as  above ;  and 
Archdan  adds  from  Alemandy  fine  authority>  that  the  one  of 
Crook  was  founded  by  a  baron  of  Cuiiaghmore. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


Death  qf  Thofnas  O^Canor  archbishop  qf  Armagh, 
'  and  of  several  other  btshops^^  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  ancient  sees  qf  Ireland — and  qf  ancient 
monasterieS'^The  great  monastery  of  Hy  still 
kept  up,  and  considered  as  an  Irish  establish- 
ment — Amalgad  O^Fergal  elected  abbot  qf  Hy' 
by  the  clergy  qf  the  North  qf  Ireland^^Accounl 
qf  the  early  Monkish  Orders  in  Ireland — An- 
cient Irish  liturgies — 77/e  Cursus  Scotorum — 
Ancient  Irish  Canons — Ecclesiastical  architecture 
qf  the  ancient  Irish — Description  qf  the  ancient 
church  qf  Kildare — Inquiry  on  the  origin  and 
uses  qf  the  ancient  round  towers. 


SECT.   I. 


I  DO  not  find  the  death  of  any  Irish  prelate 
marked  at  the  year  1 200  ;  but  several  of  them  died 
not  long  after.  Thomas  O' Conor,  archbishop  of 
Armagh  who  has  left  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and 
learning,  departed  this  life  in  1201,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  After  his  death  a  great 
contest  took  place  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  the  electoi^s  being  divided  in  their  votes 
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relative  to  the  candidates,  among  whom  were  Ralpb 
le  Petit,  archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  Humphrey  de 
Tickhull.     The  king  John  espoused  the  party  of 
TickhuU  ;  but  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Eugene  Mac^Gillivider,  which  the 
king  refused  to  agree  to,  insomuch  that  on  Tickhull's 
death  in   120S  he  took  part  with  Ralph  le  Petit. 
But  his  opposition  was  ineffectual ;  for  the  Pope's 
authority  prevailed,  and  the  king  became  reconciled 
to  Eugene,  who  thenceforth  governed  the  see  peace- 
ably until  his  death  at  Rome  in  1216.  (1)     Catho- 
licus  or   Cadia  O'Dubhai,   archbishop  of  Tuam,  a 
highly  respected  prelate,  after  having  held  that  see 
forty  years,  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  same 
year,  1201,  in  the  monastery  of  Augustin  Canons  at 
Cong,  and  was  succeeded  by  Felix  O'Ruadan,  a 
Cistercian  monk.  (2)     In  or  about  said  year  died 
Malachy,  usually  called  the  third,  bishop  of  Down, 
whose  successor  was  one  Ralph,  apparently  a  Scotch- 
man; as  did  also  John,  bishop  of  Leighlin,.  who 
was  succeeded  by  Herlewin,  a  Cistercian,  as  John 
himself  had  been.  (3)     Felix  O'Dulkny,,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  died  in  1202,.  and  was  buried  in  the  Cister- 
cian church  of  leripont  or  lerpoint^  ta  which  he  had 
been  a  benefactor.     It  is  said,  that  many  miracles 
have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  which  was  at  the ' 
north  side  of  the  high  altar.  (4)     According  to  some 
writers  it  was  he  that  removed  the  see  of  Ossory 
from  Aghaboe  to  Kilkenny  ;  but  this  is  rather  doubt- 
ful. (5)     He  was '  succeeded  by  Hugh   Rufiis,  an 
Englishman,  and  Canon  Regular  of  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  prior  of  the  house  of  Kells  in  the  bow 
county  of  Kilkenny.  (6)    Brictius,  bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, was  most  probably  dead  in  these  times  ;  for  we 
find,  that  his  successor  Donogh  or  Donat  CBriMi 
of  the  princely  house  of  that  name,  a  learned,  li- 
beral, and  zealous  prelate,  died  in  1207.  (7)     As 
from  what  is  related  of  him  it  appears,  that  he  held 
the  see  of  Limerick  ibr  some  years^  we  may  faldy 
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(Mff^I^d^;  that  Brictitfs,  tVh6  wiiA  iivinj^  in  1104^  (8) 
died  ^ht  the  end  of  the  12th  cetitixrp  ?Jdt  to 
etferOfiifeh  further  ah  the  history  of  tirteis,  (^f  Which 
I  do  Mt  ftiean  la  treat;  t  shall  condtid*  thii  rtfecra- 
logy  tvhh  the  deaih  of  the  lUiistribus  Matthew 
O'Heney,  of  which  we  read :  "  A.  D.  1206.  Mat- 
"  thew,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  legate  of  all  Ireland, 
**  the  Tiris^  and  most  religious  mart  of  the  tiatjves 
**  of  that  cbiiritrr,  having  (bunded  many  chnrtlres, 
*^  atnfl  itiiiHuphea  over  the  old  erlfcnly  of  mankind 
**  by  v#oi4cing  mafiy  mf racier,  vohm'tarily  ab^iriddn-' 
*^  r%/afP  t^(yrIdlvjponfp,  happily  i^dht  to  tet,  irf 
**  the  AWyey  of  Holy  Cross'*  (in  the  cormty  ot  Tip: 
ptt-ary):  (9)  He  had  v^ritten  sotrfe  tracts,  among 
which  was*  a'Liffe  of  St.  Cuihybrt  hhh<ip  rff  LJ/i'disv 
faifne,-  aiVd  was  succeeded  by  boTid^h  or  Donaths 
(yLWj^g^n,  Rkewis6  a  €i^terfcianf  riioitk;  ( ro) 

{lyW^i  '  aM  Phtik  at  AhhUskop^  t)f  Armhgh.  Harris 
stonk  to  B^,'  ttttt\B6gertc  was  appointed  by  ftipal  pfovisfen,  Ja- 
d^ieitdetATf  if  any  telfeitimi  Bbt  it  is  evident,  even  frmn  hfe  ow^ 
ac6oui¥e  <>r  ffib  fndf f er,  that  there  had  been  an  election ;  ahd  alf 
thdt  the  Fijie  *tf  wnfe  txf  ccnif^  the  cfroic6  made  of  fio^erie  as 
th^mi^  fegtifca^aiirf  best  supported,  binofcent  fll.  was  a  6tfe- 
n^eM  ab^ttob  c^  ^aminical  cTectrons.  John  preferred  the  others; 
being  £u)^^itaM  or  Nohriins,  to'Eng^he;  who  was  an  Irishrttani^^ 

{$9'Wrtre/  A/chbishops  of  Ticam.    Harris  dtldis,   thkt'Ffefiir 
OKiiadiM  #fe«  uifcfe  fo  Rbaeric  (iConbr,  king  of  CohhaugW." 
I  rtrtpfefct,  tt^t  tWi'  w  rf  nifetaKe ;  ftr  hfe  Ktr^d  urttil  1238^,  and  is 
nO<! 'spiftcliir  of  as^  haviAg  reached  anespti'aotdfndiy  jJge;  as"  miis^  ' 
have^beeifitfci  eafe'W^re  he  an  tinfcfe  of*  ftodi^rie;  '    ' 

-(Sy  WafM  Bishi)^  at  pbwTr  and  Leighiik.    John  .w^   flie  - 
biaojy,  t)f  'Whofn  wfe  hive  seen*  ibo^^e,*  Chap,  4x\i.  f ,  i  3. 

Af>'  WA  inH  Harris,  Sishoprdi  Oiso/^':    / 

#5  88^  C^)).-  3ixi<;  $ .'  14.  and  i6.  Sfot.  %.'  ' 

(8;  WaW  ^d  Uyri^;  'iA.        f7)  /^:  at  Limerkt 

fjy -Atttafe  lif-  Maiy*s  alAey,  ahd  Wai-^  ^  Hairi?;  a^^rcA'-' 
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(10)  Ware  and  Hanisi  i».  and  at  Wrkers.  Hank  cafi» 
Donat  O'Lonargan  the  tecond  by  aUusioo  to  the  O'Lanaq^ 
archbishc^  of  Casbel^  who  assisted  at  the  coundl  at  Kdb,  and 
who  died  in  1158b  But  that  0*Lonaigan*&  christian  name  waa 
not  Donogh  or  Danat,  It  was  Domnald,  alias  Dmald  or  DonaU* 
(See  Chap,  xxvii.  ^.  14.  and  xxviii,  §,  5.) 

# 

§,  II,  The  number  of  di^inet  episcopal  sees  was 
at  the  close  of  the  1 2th  century  nearly  the  same  a& 
that,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  established  by  the 
council  at  Kells,  and  of  which  I  have  already  given 
a  list.  (11)  But  about  that  time,  or  the  early  part 
of  the  ISth  century,  three  of  the  sees  mentioned  in  it, 
viz.  Kells,  Roscrea,  and  Iniscatthy,  were  merged  in 
or  united  to  others.  (12)  On  the  other  hand  the 
see  of  Enaghdune  (Annadown  in  the  county  of 
Galway),  although  not  in  that  list,  continued  to  ex- 
ist, and  did  so  more  or  less  until  after  many  conten- 
tions  with  the  archbishops  of  Tuam  it  was  at  length, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  united  to  that  see.  (is) 
In  like  manner  the  see  of  Dromore,  which  also 
is  omitted  in  said  list,  either  still  existed,  or  was  re> 
vived  in  an  early  part  of  the  ISth  century.  (14) 
Whether  the  see  of  Kilmore,  of  which  likewise  there 
is  no  mention  in  that  list,  was  established  or  not 
before  the  13th  century,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
The  earliest  bishop  of  that  see,  or,  as  its  bishops 
were  first  called,  of  Tribuma,  thqir  original  re- 
sidence,  or  Bref&ay,  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
doubt,  died  as  late  as  A.  D.  1231.  (15)  Some  of 
our  ancient  sees,  which  still  were  kept  up  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  seem  to  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared before  the  end  of  it.  Thus  those  of  Cong 
and  Ardcam,  which  existed  at  the  t^m^  of  this  synod 
of  Rath-Breasail  in  or  about  1118,  (16)  ceased, 
probably  prior  to  the  holding  .of  the  qouncil  of 
Kells,  the  former  being  united  to  Tuam  and  the 
latter  to  Elphin.  (17)  In  the  proceedings  ,of  said 
council  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them.    As  to 
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several  other  old  sees  or  places,  in  which  there  had 
been  occasionally  bishops  m  old  times,  such  as  Trim, 
Drumclie£P,  Lusk,  &c«  &c«  I  do  not  meet  with  a 
succession  of  bishops-  in  them  during  any  part  of 
the  12th  century*  Many  of  our  ancient  monaste- 
ries had  by  these  times  ceased  to  exist.  Several  of 
them  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes;  others, 
which  were  plundered  and  burned,  as  we  have  seen 
many  instances  of,  during  the  wars  between  the  Irish 
themselves,  or  those  between  them  and  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  not  being  rebuilt  dropped  off.  (18)  But 
to  such  persons,  as  wished  to  embrace  the  religious 
or  monastic  state,  sufficient  opportunities  were  af- 
forded by  the  many  establishments  for  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustin,  and  the  Cistercian  monas- 
teries, adding  some  Benedictine  ones,  that  were 
formed  during  the  12th  century,  and  of  which  I 
have  made  mention  in  their  proper  and  respective 
places. 

(11)  See  Chap,  xxvii.  §,  15» 

(12)  See  Chap,  xxxi.  §.  9  and  11.  These  sees  are  redumed 
as  existing  by  Cendus  in  his  Census  Camerales*  But  it  is  to  be 
obsarved,  that  Cendus  completed  that  book  in  the  year  1192, 
(Heuiy,  Hist.  Ecd.  L.  78.  $.  1.)  at  which  time  those  junctions 
had  not  taken  place* 

(13)  See  Ware  and  Hanis  at  Archbishops  of  Tuam.  We 
have  met  above  (Chap,  xxxj,  §,  7.)  with  a  bishop  of  Enaghdune 
named  Concors.  Enaghdune  is  in  a  list  of  Irish  sees,  which 
Camden  has  fcol.  1S29.  Gibson's  ed,j  from  a  Roman  Provincialey 
and  which  Bmgham  (Originesy  SfC,  B,  ix.  ch.  6.  ^ct.  19.)  has 
copied  from  him.  This  list  differs  also  in  some  other  respects  from 
that,  which  I  have  abready  given  (Chap,  xxvii.  §,  15).  It  omits 
Kdls,  and  has  a  see  under  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  called  De 
Cdlaiaroy  which  I  know  not  what  to  niidce  of,  unless  it  was  the 
same  as  Kill-air  in  the  now  county  of  Westmeatlv'  where  St.  Aidus, 
son  of  Biec,  had  been  bishop  in  the  sixth  century.  (See  Chap. 
xii.  §,  2.)  Kin-air^  althou^  not  in  the  present  provmce  of  Con- 
nau£^  luight  have  been  subject  to  Tuam,  in  the  same  manner 
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ds  Cbnmatooii  #as  fot  tome  fiime.  Inihe  sfiM  lisl  bblfr  Roiedni* 
BiM  Aid  £lpB)«  ari»  dlstihedji'ii&cfnfioi^^  ieliie  M  m  i^tar  M 
fibd  Rotoomiii^  ah&e.  Bhghafsn  hai  (t5^)cftk>theFli8e^  [Ai&listeA 
hy  Carolus  si  B.  Fifolo/  IkMise  froin  a  K6^i^i^  P¥(y6ih^(tlei  tuid 
which  tn^e^  ^  8(ift%ail  sees  df  Ireland  atmraiit-lo'  ^^^tlMb; 
t^At  i#  i»ii  Kedgefk)^  htOf  uAfMefliglbT^j  and  ^^c^fy  Worth  6dfai 
sideimtioli.  li  htas>  hcy^evei^  one  pt](iiit,  Whi^fr  dugHt  not  to  fad 
^MSiBd  over,  Uz.  ite  caffi^g  the  see  cHT  Dbwnr  tt^'^  tibat  of  t>rbf^(A^. 
J^etiGfe  III  Is  inoiife^  prebftUe,  fha^  D^f6nio^,  ^MAg  the  thiie  of*  ib 
ii6t  'Ci^lin^  iejjbai^atefy,  was  mehide^  rtfifter  in  the  dfioe6se  bf 
fi^n,  j|^  i  hf^e  eoHJecCored  elsewhere,  {Wot:  \0&.  ib  Chttp, 
**tri.)  ^an  m  the*  i]f  Aitoagh,-  as  soAriethotrghtj  fljj.-'W'stfe 
(Si^^Ao^  At  Draifn6re)i 

'  (i4f)  fb^  daxQt,  Btshcrps  at  Orontore.  (CornJ)ate  t^itflft  ffbti 
pfec-J 

{1S^  A.  at  Kiliha^e.  It  has  feeen  seieAf,  (CAig).  3t.  Jf.  S'  >  th^ 
ttat-  thei^  IS  no  pioof  olf  St  t*effiraid,  tSie  palfroir  safint  <if  fcahiore^ 
having  b^ri  a  bishop,  or,  at  lea?*,  of  that  see. 

(16)  See  Chap.  xxv.  .§.  13.  14. 

(17)  Harris  (Bishops  at  Elphin)  calls  one  Denis  O'Mulkyran 
bishop  of  Ardcam^  who,  he  says,  died  iti  1224?.     If  he  he  right, 

.  the  hartie*  6f  l!he  s6iB  of  ArdOiAi  w6uM  liave  Kieen  retained  aj  fllat 
. .  tittte,  dithoagft,  as  he  6bServes,  it  wa^  then  uiiJ^eH  wii^  Elpnin. 
•     l^t  sAicf  Dtois'  vt'a^  n6«  a  bishbf),  b'eh^'  only  archdeacon  oi»  erenacli' 

of  Ardc^n.    ( Ardhdaff  at'  Ankdrfta.)  Subh'  archdeacons*  used; 

to  be  found  in  places,  which  had  been  once  episcopal  sees. 

(18)  It  Would' b^  ^endless  aiid  dlrtidSt  fi»uttless  t^^  to  ikqufre 
into  tUfe  partidhlar  tixttfe^-,  at  whi6h  so*  ftijaihy  bf  tho^e  old  riiohasie^ 
rfes  disappeared,  the'  ifeadei*,  otl  fobkihg  6\rer  Af^dkflV  iSfo- 
nasticori,  ahd  nyrtfegftheperiOife,  at  whicA  (Hie  i^ucbes^oii  of  ffiw 
abbotfe  ceased,  will  [ifetcefvethat  agreatrnlimb^r  «f  tliem  had'  falfen 
off,  some  soonef,  Sotri^' later,  b^fbre  the'  be^nmng  of  (Shef^ifr 
c^tiny. 

$  m.-  Yec  a  6<mMefM€  ipskOm  6f  tW  oKP  itttf. 
nasierieS',  partkmteriy  ihe  liw^  ottfeSi  stiff  cohlMcreff 
td  exisf,  sUcfr  is  those  df  Arflhigfl,  Dfeify,  Iteh^W^ 
MrtghWte  er  Md^flle  i»  the  e<nftif^  6#  Bo^pri; 
DBV«flisfef,  CkJghei'r  €Ibttfe(»,  I^iChi-  CIKblfep^'  BSSIf.- 
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itiacnerin,  the  isles  of  Arran,  Cotig^  MaiyOi  Clonfttdi 
Kells,  Lu^,  ^[ildare,  Trim,  Clonmdenois,  KJIleigb, 
Glendaloch,  Saigir,  the  i^atid  of  AU  Sftmts  ill 
Lough-ree,  Roscommon,  Ballysadare,  Drumclieff, 
A^haboe,  Lothra  or  Lorra,  liismete,  Moldtia)  C6rk| 
Iniscattby,  Innisfallea,  (19)  f^^  several  others. 
The  great  monastery  of  Hy  was  still  kept  no,  and 
considered  as  an  Irish  estahtishment,  of  which  we 
have  a  clear  proof  in  a  transaction  that  occurred  in 
the  year  1203.  One  Kellach  erected  a  monastery 
in  H  V  in  of^osition  t6  the  elders  of  the  place,  npon 
v^hich  the  clergy  of  the  North  of  Ireiand  held  A 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  Florence  O^Kei^-' 
vallen,  bishop  of  Tirone  (Derry),  Moeliosa  O'Dorigh, 
bishop  of  Tirconnel  (Raphoe)  and  abbot  of  the  mo-* 
nastery  of  Saints  Peter  and  Panl  tA  Armagh,  Amal-^ 
gad  OTergal,  abbot  of  Derry,  Atmk  O'CobhtAich, 
and  many  others.  Afterwards  they  all  went  to  H/, 
demolished  the  monastery,  which  had  been  built  by 
Kellach,  and  placed  over  the  abbey  the  abo^e  men- 
tioned Amalgad,  who  was  ntmnimausly  elected  abbot. 
(20)  This  election  of  Amalgad  seems  to  show,  that 
Ke&ach  wasr  abbot  of  Hy,  and  that  be  was  deposed 
on  this  occasion.  What  was  his  object  in  erectitig  a 
liew  monastery  I  cannot  ascertahx.  Pbrhaps  his  m- 
tentiott  was  to  introdnce  a  new  order  into  the  islancf, 
perhaps^  of  Cistercians  or  Augustin  Canons,  fbf  botft 
of  which  there  was  a  great  predilection  in  Ireland  f 
or  it  maybe  supposed,  that  nis  only  view  was  to  con- 
struct a  new  edifice  fbr^  the  Colamtian  montsf  more 
aplendid  and  commodious  than  the  old  montistery, 
and  on  a  different  site,  which  the  monks  objected  to 
on  account  of  their  attachm^ent  to  every  thmg  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  St.  Columba.  These 
monls,  as*  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Columbian  order, 
stilf  adhered,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,,  to  their  old 
rufe  and  system;  but  Several  other  Irish  monasteries 
seem  to  have  adopted  before  or  about  these  times  the 
nde  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Aagustin.  (21) 
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The  transition  was  not  difficult ;  for  the  old  Irish 
rules  did  not,  in  substance,  differ  much  from  that  or 
said  Canons,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  tis  strictly 
monastical  as  those  of  the  Egyptian,  Basilian,  or 
Benedictine  monks,  and  allowed,  without  particular 
dispensation,  the  union  of  the  active  service  of  the 
Church,  such  as  practised  by  the  secular  clergy,  with 
the  observance  of  monastic  regulations,  which, 
although  varying  more  or  less,  were,  as  I  have 
oflen  remarked,  founded  on  the  system,  which  St* 
Patrick  had  seen  followed  in  Lerins  and  at  Tourism 
and  which  he  introduced  into  Ireland.  (22)  Now 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Canons  Regular^ 
which  distinguishes  them  from  monks  emphatically 
so  called,  is,  that,  although  they  miake  vows  and  are 
bound  to  observe  certain  kws  similar  to  those  of  the 
monks,  they  are  ci^ble  of  prdbtising  the  functions, 
which  usually  belong  to  the  secular  clergy. 

(19)  See  Archdall  at  these  places.  , 

(20)  Tr.  Th.  p.  501.  Florence  O'Kenrallan,  or  0*Cherballen, 
is  called  by  Ware  bishop  of  Deny.  His  being  here  styled  bishop 
of  Tirone  is  owing  to  a  considerable  part  of  that  territory  having 
been  in  these  times  comprized  in  the  diocese  of  Deny.  This 
was  not  the  case  until  after  Mm-edach  O'Cobhtaich  became  bishop 
of  Deny  in  the  place  of  Flathbert  O'Brolcan.  For  before  that 
tmie  the  title  of  bishop  of  Tironcy  or  Kinel-Eogaitiy  used  to  be 
^ven  to  the  bishop  of  Ardstraw.  (See  Chap,  xxix.  §.  5.  and 
Not.  100.  to  Chap  xxvii.)  Anmir  O'Cobhtaich,  who  attended  the 
meeting,  was  a  Columbian  monk ;  for  he  was  afterwards  abbot  of 
Deny.  (Tr.  Th.p.  505.) 

(21)  See  Ware,  Opuscula  S.  Pair.  Sfc.p-  117. 

(22)  See  Chap.  iv.  §.  9. 12.  and  vii.  §.  15. 

§.  rv.  Yet  the  system  of  the  ancient  Irish  com- 
munities was  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
Canons  Regular,  as  is  clear  from  the  Rule  of  St. 
Columbanus,  which  was  taken  from  those  of  the  mo- 
nasteries in  Ireland,  particularly  that  of  Bangor,  of 
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which  that  great  saint  had  beto  a  memberf  After  the 
great  law  of  ioving  God  and  our  neighbour,  the  first 
thing  required  of  a  monk  was  imphcit  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  his  superior  without  complaining  or 
murmuring.  Silence  was  strictly  enjoined,  except 
on  necessary  and  useful  occasions^  Their  fare  was 
of  a  very  simple  kind,  consisting .  of  herbs,  pulse, 
farinaceous  substances  mixed  with  water,  and  a  small 
allowance  of  biscuit.  Their  meal  was  late  in  the 
day }  but,  although  scanty,  and  such  as  to  render 
every  day  a  sort  of  a  fast-day,  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  nature  without  injuring  the  health 
or  impairing  the  strength  of  the  body,  or  preventing 
the  monks  from  fulfilling  their  duties  of  praying, 
working,  and  reading.  (23)  They  were  not  aUowed 
to  eat  any  thing  before  None  (three  o'clock  in  the 
aflernoon)  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  throughout 
the  year,  a  regulation  which  was  observed,  and,  ac« 
cording  to  some  accounts,  still  oflener  in  all  the 
Irish  monasteries.  (24)  Independently  of  the  great 
fast  of  Lent,  which  did  not  begin,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century,  in  Ireland  until  the  Saturday 
previous  to  the  first  Sunday  of  that  holy  season,  (25) 
the  regular  weekly  faslt-days,  observed  by  the  wnole 
Irish  church,  were  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  nor 
was  the  fast,  or,  as  now  practised,  the  abstinence 
on  Saturday,  which  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Wednesday,  received  in  Ireland  until  a  very  long 
time  after  it  had  been  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  Western  church.  (26)  The  ancient  Irish  monks 
generally  abstained,  as  far  I  can  discover,  at  all  times 
from  flesh  meat,  but  they  were  allowed  to  eat  fish, 
(27)  and  even  in  Lent  the  use  of  eggs  was  not  pro* 
hibited.  (28)  Yet  some  monasteries  possessed  sheep 
and  cows,  (29)  the  former  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
wool,  of  which  the  monks  made  their  garments,  and 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  milk,  which  was  much 
used  hy  them,  and  allowed  even  on  the  days  of  the 
strictest  fast.  (SO)    They  used,  however,  to  treat 
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gwsto  Mid' ^eitmii^$  vfifch  flesh  iB^at.  (81)  Their 
li^ai  drink  was  milk  or  wnter ;  yet  they  oceamcmaiij 
4raiik  beer  «ad  eveooi  wine*  (9^)  The  Irish  monks 
were  et  the  aame  time  instructed,  that  the  external 
ebservauce  <^  fasts  and  abstineDoe  does  not  in  itself 
eonstitute  aacdctity^  and  tibat  it  is  not  enoc^h  to  ehas^* 
tise  the  body»  unless  the  soeuI  be  cured  of  maliee 
mid  iniquity.  (SS).  In  &ct,  the  greatest  part  of 
Uie  Rule  of  St.  Colunihamis  is  relative  to  the  neces- 
sity of  suppressing  cupidity  and  even  a  wish  for 
superfluities,  ^id  o£  a  total  contempt  of  the  things 
of  this  world  ^  (94)  the  strict  obligation  of  shun* 
Tling  vanity  anil  pride^  of  observing  chastity  not 
only  ^eternally  but  inwardly  in  the  mind,  and  of 
adbeofig  to  the  straight  rule  of  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  but  with  discretion  and  prudence ;  the  con* 
atant  spirit  of  mortification,  humility,  patience,  and 
abaudiHmient  of  self  will. 

(gS)  St.  C<4u«bapus  baa  in  Uf  Rule  (cap*  S.  Dtciba  HpotuJ: 
*^  Cibui  ak  vilis  Qt  yespeitinu9  mooaeiioruiBft  faiietatcm  fugicov  el 
potuat  Qbnetaten%  at  et  sustmeat  et  non  nocmti  Olem,  kgumiiia, 
8^rioa^  a<|iiia  vmif^  e^tm  panro  pummatio,,  ne  reater  onoretur 
et  IO0Q9  suffocetvr ;  el  enimutilitiiti  etusai  tauluRi  coMuieBdiim  esl 
aeterna  deeid^rantibua  pmoiDia ;  ideo  tempenuidns  eet  ita  usui 
samt  lempaiandm  est kbor;  qpua  hfiec  eet  vesa.  diaocrtio,  otpotti* 
bilitat  apiiiuialb  profectui  ciw.  abstnuentia  camem  maoeiaate  i»- 
teDteiiuc*  $i  ^m  moduvi.  ab^lineatia  exoasserilv  vitiunt  non  vih- 
tiis  erit;  virtue  mim  muhaanatiiiet  bona  el  cantinflt.  B190  quo* 
tidie yjunaarV^nn  psts,  tk»Jiik quotidie  reficiendum  est;  et  dam  quo- 
t»die  ^Qndiw  ^sib>  vitim  el  pflrduf  ooipori  iodiilgndnm  est^  9101 
idee  quotidie  edeodumest,  quia  qjuolidk  profi^imdunir  est,  quo- 
tidi?>  omnduoi  iss^t  yiotjdie  labeniodivn,  qaatidieqiie  art,  l^en- 
dnnu**  The,  wooi^  pagnnuitkmt  kaabeflHa  oKplainediby  lam«  aa 
i9eii^i«g  bread  bekeiA  uodei  ei9beni>  .but  is  moie  usutfy  nnder«» 
stertyd  (^bi^^uit,  asdoAea  ^own  m  old doaoaeDtft  Oneof  tben 
m^^lM^  m. om9^  and  Gasfiian  saj^  (Cofio^.  19*  cap^  ^}Aat 
t^et  ofi^om  v»e4:lQ  be^gin^le  eadi  nmk,  exreird^iiL  (SeeDia* 
amifitit»pnxifif§^Um*).' 
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(24)  I^the  Pq^iii^emiqlif  f^  s^im}  F¥t  of  Hip  Robof  St 
Colmpboow  (aee  iVo^.  15  ^  C%.  ?^i;0  i|  is  ffrd^ired  ib$k  if  aqr 
mon]^  eats  before  None  on  those  44|«|  ^nlp88  })^  bi9  li^  or  ki&wm 
he  must  &st  for  two  days  on  bce^  ,a|i4  ^"^fll^  ^^  Si  fui$  ante 
horam  nonqm  quality  ^ei$qgHeJffia  nu^nduGutt  nm  infirmtlfi  ;  ^<» 
dies  in  pane  ei  aqua.*-  St.  Aid^  ^oi|gl^  this  loa^lice  grpm 
Ireland  to  Northuinl^rI^d»  where,  nrcowiing  to  hid  ^wapte, 
it  was  follow^,  except  in  the  P^^ch^  ^ii^e  b^twef^n  £a«tj||r  Smideir 
and  Whitsuntide^  by  the  religiovis  men  and  WQtamf  ^s  Bc^ 
thus  informs  us  (fcA  fjist.  X.  3t  £•  S>):  ''  Cu;ti,s  (Aidaiii)  ^91 
emplis  informatif  tempos  iUa^  r^gio^  9M^9¥^  of^  ^^  Jbenh(9§ 
con^uetMdinem  jfecer^nt  per  tof^m  9^u«ft  €^Uf^  rpmflion^ 
V^V^im^S^W^9^  pqschaiUf  quqft^  eL  4^q  s^^iH|^i  jf^uniufn  <t4 
nQwins,  ufifVfi  horam  pr^el^re"  Wb#^  Sl^  C^hmibaQus  eiM 
c^t^  the  paschal  time  (  dQXM»t$»d$Q§ptiQB^;b0itiipn^ble. 
thi^t  he  did.  ^tramn  of  Corbie,  who  lived  in  tl|e  9tk  eintiAy* 
goes  still  fi|rtheF>  ^4  ^Y^  in  his  fouriJi  ^x^  l^fpvnsl  the  Greeksi 
th^t  ^  the  monks  and  per^ns  belonging  tp  leljgioua  coBummities 
U^ugbout  Ireland  used  to  fast  ^^r^  du^t  except  SuiidKyf  and 
h^lid^^  \mtil  NoAe  or  eiven  Ifrt^*.  TI^b«^.  k#  imtes»  aa  qtioiad 
by  Ushpf  (/^r.jp.  781);  *'  5(?o*^rum  f^i^  Ifiberniam  irmkm  ta- 
hf^ans  can^H^tudinem  ba^etpet  pnofutst^ria  m^nucborum  s&u  ca* 
npnkortmf  u^  q^or^mpun(^  r^igi9i/mim%  WHni  ^mnpore  praeter 
Dominipam  Je^tc^sffe  di^jej;t^wHt%  mec  nisi  vd  ad  nanam  ud  ad 
vif^Kan^  corpqri  a'&^^  in4^fg^^"  Wf  teve  soAi  (Ckap»  xxx. 
§.  6.)  th;9^  ev^  iiji  t)^  latlqf  p^t  ff  tibe  19th  century  d^  laab 
clergy  in  ^en^ral,  a  gneat^  p^  of  w\m^  were  i90ok%  observed 
the  practice  of  fasting  al^i^jK)^  every  d^f  i}n|ij^  Jfit^  bi  tkie.evesdng. 
Man^  {>j[Q\is,  pe^;^Qi^».  ^e^i^oits,  &^^  MWd  ^  Uva  mevdy  on  water 
hj^hpi,^  pre^s^  aiuf^  walf^)^  ^bi^  tbey  |oo)c  al  ttie  dale  of  the  day. 
Ip  tl^  i^th  Qi:  metric^  I^  of  St*.  Qrifid  we.  rencL  di^t  she  and 
h^  ^B^piplps. ^ere  w9^ %  891^  ^iioe.  tog^in  search  o£  suidi  &re ; 

*'  Veispere  flumineas  quaeretitai^t  fontibua  hefba9» 
^n^(]uf  soliti  queis  vitanp^  duQ^  ^f^cd 
Frij^  cupa  crifpi^  i^wel^j^t  jgqc^  a  herbisr 

•        •  •  • 

We  meet  with  ia  some  laves  of  Iri^h  saiots  accounts  of  ei^tmx^* 
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dinaiy  fiMting  fhmi  any  food  ibr  some  ditys ;  but  this  excess  was 
not  authoriaed  by  the  monastic  rules,  which  requited  that,  as  the 
monks  had  daily  duties  to  peffimn,  they  should  eat  every  day« 
(25;  See  Koi.  105.  to  C%^.  ▼. 

(26)  It  has  been  said,  that  in  this  point  the  Irish  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Grreek  church,  whose  weddy  fast  days  are  Wedne»- 
days  and  FMup,  rather  than  that  of  the  Roman.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  the  ancient  Roman  church  had  the  same  practice ;  and 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  fast  of  Saturday  was  observed  at  Rome 
until  some  time,  and  apparently  a  late  one,  in  the  4th  centuiy. 
It  might  seem  that  it  was  first  introduced  there  by  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  (see  the  6th  lesson  of  the  Roman  Breviaiy  at  28  July,  and 
Flatina  at  InnocefU  I.)  whose  pontificate  began  in  402  and  ended 
in  417 ;  but  some  writers  undertsand  his  approbation  of  it  as  con- 
firming a  practice  already  observed  and  not  establishing  a  new  one. 
(See  Sandini,  Vitae  PotUif.  Raman.  Bt  Innocent  I.)  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  contemporary  with  that  Pope,  remarks,  (Ep.  86.  ad 
CasulanumJ  that  in  his  time  it  was  observed  at  Rome  and  in  some 
Western  diurches,  but  that  in  others  it  was  not  The  first  cer- 
tain account  we  find  of  ft  is  in  the  26th  canon  of  the  council  of 
Eliberis  in  Spain,  held  in  the  year  305.  (See  Bingham,  Origines 
Sfc.  B.  XX.  ch*  S.  seet»  6.)  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  saying,  that 
it  was  practised  a  little  earlier  at  Rome.  It  was  not  received  at 
Milan  in  the  times  of  St  Ambrose,  nor,  I  believe,  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  in  the  Galilean  diurch,  the  disc^line  <^  which 
was  brought  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick.  Wherever  it  was  kept, 
this  &st  did  not  at  first  set  aside  that  of  Wednesday ;  but  its  observ- 
ers had,  instead  of  two,  three  fast  days  in  the  week.  (Bingham, 
ib.  B.  XXI.  ch*  3.  Hd.  6.)  Wednesday  was  universally  kept  as  a 
fast  day  in  Ireland  down  to  the  times  of  Colgan.  (See  Not.  182.  to 
Chap.  XI.)  From  the  long  permanence  of  this  fhst,  or  at  least 
abstinence,  it  has  oome  to  pass,  that  to  this  day  there  aro  numbers 
of  persons  in  this  country,  who  scrupulously  abstain  fixmi  flesh 
meat  on  every  Wednesday  in  the  year,  Ware  mentions,  {Opuac. 
S.  Patr.  p*  99.)  that  some  explain  Dia  Cedain^  the  Irish  name 
for  Wednesday,  as  signifying  the  first  fasting  day  of  the  week. 
But  O'Brien  (IrUh  Diction*  at  Dia)  gives  a  quite  different  etf* 
mology. 

(27)  The  monks  of  Hy  hada  sort  of  s^water  pond,  in  whidi 
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were  kept  «ea-calves  or  gealt  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  (see  Nat* 
183  to  Chap.  2u) ;  fbr  that  kind  of  fish  used  to  be  eaten  in  thc«» 
times.  Their  taking  of  other  sorts  of  fish  is  mentioned  by  Adam. 
mm  {vii*  S,  CoL  L,  2.  cap,  19).  Su  Gallus  was  employed  at 
Bregentz  in  fishing  for  the  use  of  the  bretliren  and  of  others. 
(Chap^  XIII.  $.  II.) 

(28)  The  holy  bishop  Cedd,  who  had  been  educated  at  Lindis- 
fkrne  by  Aidan  and  Finan,  while  strictly  observing  a  Lent  fast, 
used  every  daj>  except  on  Sundays,  to  take  in  the  evening  only 
a  Zitde  bread,  one  egg,  and  a  small  quantity  of  milk  mixed  with 
water.  (Bede,  Eccl  Hist.  L.  3.  cap.  23.) 

(^)  St.  Columbahad  sheep  in  Hy.  (See  NoU  183.  to  Chap. 
xi.)  He  had  also  cows,  (Adamnan  Vit.  S.  CoL  L.  2.  cap.  16.) 
whereas  milk  was  much  used  by  his  monks.  The  Irish  Columbian 
monks  of  Northumberland  possessed  some  cattle.  (See  Chap, 
XVIII.  §.  I.  and  ib.  Not.  $.)  St.  Bridgid  had  sheep,  cows,  and 
even  swine.    {Cogitosus^   Vit.  S.  Brig.  capp.  8,  16,  and  20.) 

(30)  See  above  Not.  28. 

(31)  We  read  in  the  Life  of  St.  Molua,  (concerning  whom  ^ 
Chap.  XII.  §.  7.)  that,  on  iiis  being  visited-by  St  Moedoc,  bishop 
of  Ferns,  he  ordered  a  calf  to  be  killed  to  serve  as  part  of  an  en- 
tertainment for  him.  But  he  afterwards  discovered,  th^t  St. 
Meodoc  did  not  eat  flesh  meat.  (AA.  SS.  p.  22L)  It  is  related 
{i&.  p.  4e2l.)  that,  on  the  holy  bishop  Aedus,  son  of  Brec,  ar« 
iwiDg  at  the  monast^  of  Inis-Bcifinde  in  Lough*ree,  the  abbot 
St.  Rioch,  not  knowing  that  the  bishop  abstained  fix>m  such  meat, 
prepared  a  great  supper  of  it  for  him.  St.  Brigid  used  to  treat 
^ests  and  strangers  with  bacon  and  other  sorts  of  meat.  ( Cogi" 
i9$uSf  tap.  4  and  15.) 

(32)  The  great  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  did  not  scruple  to  take 
.a  cup  of  beer  on  festival  days.  (See  Chap.  x.  ^.  5.)  It  is  said  in 
the  first  Life  of  St.  Kieran  of  S^ir,  {cap.  33.)  that  at  a  dinner* 
with  which  he  entertained  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois  and  the  two 
Brendans^  the  Lord  provided  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  wine. 

(S3)  See  Chap.  xvi.  §.  8. 

(84)  In  the  17th  ch^ter  of  the  synod  called  of  St  Patricjc, 
after  its  being  stated*  that  monks  are  persons  who  live  splitmy, 
without  eaHhly  propoty>  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop  or  abbQt, 
we  find  She  firikmiii^  woids ; '^  Mon  sunt  aulem  siQnaolM>  s^  Ftf^ 

VOL.    IT.  A  A 
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troperiti,  hoc  est,  contemptores  sollidti  ad  vitam  perfectam  in 
aetate  perfecta."    The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  that 

*  monks  ought  to  be  like  the  Vactroperiti,  who  despised  all  worldly 
things.  Ware  confesses  (Opusc.  S.  Patr.  p.  117.)  that  he  did 
not  know,  to  what  language  Vactro  belongs.  Dr.  Ledwich  (p. 
423.)  very  wisely  pronounces,  that  it  is  latinized  from  the  Irish 
Vaigneas,  solitude.  But,  as  Ducange  observes,  Vactroperiti  is 
the  same  us  Bactroperatacy  a  name  given  to  certfun  phfloso- 
phers  from  their  carrying  bactrouy  a  staff,  and  pera,  a  sadc  or 
bag.  St.  Jerome  says  of  them,  fad.  cap.  19  Matth.)  "  quod  con-' 
temptores  seculi,  et  omnia  pro  nihilo  ducentes,  cellarium  suum  ve- 
hebant.**    In  the  same  chapter  of  the  synod  is  added,  "  quia  in 

Jrigore  et  nuditate,  in  fame  et  sUiy  in  vJgiliis  et  jejuniis  vocati 
sunt.** 

§.  V.  The  Irish  monks  used  to  live  by  their  own 
labour,  (35)  and  accordingly  certain  times  of  the 
day  were  assigned  for  their  respective  manual  occu^ 
pations,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  which  were 
spent  in  celebrating  the  divine  offices.  (36)     The  in- 
tervals between  those  times  of  the  day  were  occupied 
in  reciting  psalms,   anthems,    and  prayers,  or  the 
canonical  hours,  according  to  the  office  prescribed 
for  each  day.     Having  read  these  parts  of  the  office 
together,  every  one  was  bound  to  pray  privately  in 
his  own  cell.     They  assembled  again  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  and  read  the  first  Nocturn,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  Psalms.     The  second 
Nocturn,  which  contained   an   equal   number,  was 
read  at  midnight ;  but  about  twice  that  number  was 
read  early  in  the  morning.     A  much  greater  num- 
ber was  read  on  Saturday  night,  coming  Sunday, 
than  on  any  other.     St.  Columbanus  established  a 
distinction  between  the  long  and  the  short  nights  of 
the  year,  as  he  thought  it  too  severe  to  make  the 
monks  recite  as  many  Psalms  in  the  short  ones  as  in 
.  the  long  ones ;  and  accordingly  he  directed  that, 
when  the  nights  began  to  grow  long,  the  number  of 
Psalms  should  be  augmented,  and  so  proportionally 
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until  they  reached  their  greatest  length,  and  vice 
versa  diminished  according  as  the  nights  became 
•shorter  and  shorter.  (37)  On  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  our  ancient  monks  used  to  read  a  much  greater 
number  of  Psalms  than  is  usually  enjoined  by  the 
present  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church ;  yet  the 
canonical  hours  of  the  day,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sexte, 
and  None,  were  much  the  same  as  at  present ;  for, 
independently  of  the  annexed  versicles  and  prayers, 
each  of  them  consisted  of  only  three  Psalms.  (38) 
Thus  the  monks  were  not  overloaded  with  those  long 
offices  observed  in  some  continental  monasteries,  and 
which  scarcely  allowed  time  for  otlier  occupations. 
(39)  Consequently,  although  they  were  also  bound 
to  work  more  or  less  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  they  had  leisure  enough  for  study  and  for 
attending  the  instructions  of  the  professors  or  lec- 
turers, who,  as  we  have  seen  innumerable  instances 
of,  were  to  be  found  in  every  Irish  monastery. 
Time  was  allowed  likewise  for  that  most  useful  and 
laudable  employment,  which  they  were  among  the 
first  to  introduce  into  monasteries,  viz.  that  of  trans- 
cribing books,  which  was  in  itself  a  labour  equiva- 
lent to  any  other,  and  in  which  many  of  them  used 
to  be  engaged.  (40) 

(S5)  In  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan  of  X)lonfert  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  that  a  monk  ought  to  be  fed  and  clothed  by  the  labour  of 
his  own  hands ;  *'  Monachum  oportet  labore  mariuum  suarum  vesci 
€t  vesUri  ;"  and  it  is  stated,  that  it  was  thus  his  3000  monks  main- 
tained themselves.  (See  Chap.  x.  $.7.)  A  similar  rule  is  found  in 
one  of  the  visions  of  St.  Fursey  (See  Vk.  S.  Furs.  L.  1.  cap.  26); 
**  Q^i  vero  in  monasteriis  deguntf  cum  silentio  operantes  suum 
panem  manducent^  St.  Moedoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  used  to  join 
his  monks  in  their  agrucultural  labours.  (See  Chap.  xrv.  §.  10.) 
The  monks,  placed  by  St.  Colman  at  Mayo,  earned  their  bread 
vnth  their  own  hands.  (Chap,  xviiu  §.  2.)  In  a  matter  so  clear 
I  need  not  quote  further  instances. 

( 3^)  Colurabkill,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  Leinster  bi* 

A  a2 
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th^,  named  Columbanus,  gaveordeni  that  themonkB,  who  were 
preparing  on  a  wcH^ing  day  to  set  about  their  daily  labours,  should 
rest  on  that  day,  saying,  that  he  intended  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Eucharist.  (See  Not.  182  to  Chap,  xi.)       ^ 

(37)  Rule  of  St.  Columbanus,  ch.  i.  He  observes,  that  it  wail 
tlie  practice  of  some  to  read  the  same  number  of  psalms  eveiy 
night,  whether  long  or  short,  and  that  between  night  and  morn- 
ing or  matines  they  used  to  meet  in  choir  fimr  times ;  1.  at  the 
beginning  of  night,  2.  at  midnight,  3.  at  the  aowing  <3i  the 
codes,  4*  in  the  morning. 

(38)  See  ib. 

(39)  See,  for  instance,  what  Fleury  has  (Hist*  Ecd.  L.  6S.  §. 
60.)  concerning  the  practices  of  Clugni. 

(40)  Columbkill  set  a  glorious  example  for  his  followers  with  re- 
gard to  this  occupation.     We  find  him  a  short  time  before  his 
death  copying  part  of  the  Psaker.    (See   Chop.  xii.    §  •  14.) 
Adamnan  makes  mention  (L.  2.  cap.  9.)  of  a  bode  of  hymns  and 
other  books  transcribed  by  him.    If  we  are  to  believe  O'Donnd, 
(Z  3.  cap.  42.)  he  left  300  manuscripts  of  sacred  books  in  his  own 
handwriting.    Baithen,  one  of  his  chief  disci;!^s  and  his*  inaine- 
diate  successor  in  Hy,  having  written  a  copy  of  the  Psdter, 
brought  it  to  the  saint,  telling  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  it 
revised  by  one  of  the  brethren.  Columbkill  answered ;  "  Why  do 
you  give  us  this  trouble  ?  for  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  whole  of 
it,  except  that  one  vowel,    J,  is  wanting.'*     This  shows,  how 
careful  they  were  in  rendering  their  transcripts  coirect.     There  is 
a  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  correctness  also  in  the  request 
made  by  Dorbeneus  relatively  to  the  transcribing  of  Adamnan's 
life  of  ColumbkiU.   (See  Not.  44.  to  Chap,  xix.)  In  a  Life  of 
St.   David  of  Wales,  puUished  by  C<dgan,  (at  1  March)  and 
written,  I  believe,  in  &eland,  as  in  great  part  it  is  taken  i^  with 
ACQounts  of  Irish  fiiends  or  disciples  of  that  saint,  the  practice  of 
writing  in  the  monastery  is  mentioned  (cap.  12.)  as  a  usual  oeco- 
fiadoBy  after  the  monks  had  returned  fix>m  their  nival  laboiB% 
Joflt  aa  was  that  of  reading  or  praying.    How  ungratefiil  are  some 
nodem  petty  foggers  in  literatureto  those  good  and  iadefirtigaMe 
moasbif  who  have  preserved  for  us  so  many  monuments  ef  aicieat 
learning,  history,  poetry,  Ac. ! 
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§.  VI.  The  discipline  observed  by  our  monks  was 
exceedingly  strict.  Penances  were  enjoined  for  the 
slightest  transgressions  and  omissions  relative  to 
moraKty,  observance  of  the  Rule,  and  decent  be- 
haviour. Those  penances  consisted  in  the  infliction, 
of  blows  or  stripes,  fasting  on  one  biscuit  and  water 
for  two  or  more  days,  and  in  reading  an  addi- 
tional  number  of  Psalms.  (41)  The  monks  were 
bound  to  remain  in  the  community,  to  which  they 
had  been  first  attached ;  but  the  abbot  could  permit 
or  command  them  to  go  elsewhere,  if  he  thought  it 
would  tend  to  their  greater  proficiency,  or  to  the 
good  of  religion.  (42)  I  find  in  one  of  the  Irish 
canons  the  age  for  making  the  monastic  vow  marked 
at  20  years  ;  (43)  but  whether  that  age  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  suflScient,  or  whether  it  was  re- 
quired in  all  our  dd  monasteries,  1  am  not  able  to 
dtetermine.  The  Irish  monks,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
at  large,  were  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  the 
tonsure,  of  which  enough  has  been  said  already ; 
(44)  but  they  had  no«  particular  habit  or  form  of 
dvesSf  except  such  as  became  grave,  sedate,  and 
humble  persons.  They  wore  a  long  tunic  made  of 
wool,  over  which  they  sometimes  threw  the  cuculla 
or  mantle  of  the  same  material.  Notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  monastic  rules,  that  existed  in  Ireland, 
there  was  no  difference  as  to  the  colour  of  tlieir  gar- 
ments ;  for  they  left  the  wool  in  the  natural  colour 
n^ich  it  had  received  from  the  sheep.  (45)  Accord- 
ingly some  of  them  were  clad  in  white,  some  in 
Meek;  for,  besides  white  sheep,  there  were  also 
hhiek  ones  in  Ireland  ;  (45*)  but  there  was  no  obli- 
gation as  to  using  any  particular  colour. 

(4fcl))  S«e  the  PoenitentiaUs  or  Supplementary  Rule  of  St.  Co- 
lumbanus  passim*  The  practice  of  inflicting  stripes  prevailed 
ite.  in  soBoe  moiuuilerioa  of  the  Continent,  ex.  c.  at  Clugni. 
^euiy.  JL«  65.  $.  $0.) 

(48)  ThiA  16  the  plain  meaning  of  th«  2l8t  chapter  or  canon  of 


/ 
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the  synod,  called  of  St.  Patrick,  although  the  text  is  somewhat 
corrupt*  Dr.  Ledwich  says,  {AntiquUieSy  &c*  p.406,)  that  in 
this  canon  are  noticed  the  Sarabaites,  a  sort  of  independent 
monks,  who  lived  as  tliey  pleased,  two  or  three  or  a  few  more 
together,  chiefiy  in  cities  and  frequented  places,  under  no  Rule 
and  without  any  superior,  and  whom  St.  Jerome  represents  as 
pests  of  the  Church.  (See  Bingham,  Originesy  Sfc.  B.  vii.  cA.  2. 
sect.  4.)  But  in  the  quoted  canon  there  is  not  a  word  about  them. 
Did  the  Doctor  mean  to  state,  that  there  were  Sarabaites  ia 
Ireland  ?  He  refers  also  to  the  third  canon  of  the  synod  of  St. 
Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isseminus.  Now  in  this  canon  monks  are 
not  mentioned  at  all,  the  words  of  it  being,  *'  Clericus  vagus  non 
sit  in  plebe,**  the  intention  of  which  was,  that  every  derk  should 
be  attached  to  «  church.  Among  the  Irish  monks  there  were 
none  such  as  the  Sarabaites ;  and  we  have  seen,  (above  Not.  34.) 
that  they  are,  without  exception,  defined  persons  living  solitary 
SfC.  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop  or  abbot.  And  by  the  34Ui 
canon  of  said  synod  any  monk  rambling  about  without  permission 
of  his  abbot  is  ordered  to  be  punished ;  "  Monachus  inconsuUo 
abbate  vagulus  debet  vindicari" 

(4>3)  A  viginti  annis  debet  \inusquisque  constringi  non  adta" 
tando  i|ed  voto  perficiendo,  ut  est  illud,  Unusquisquc  sicut  pro- 
posuit,corde  suo  faciat,  et  ut  vota  mea  reddam  in  conspectu  Do- 
mini,  quia,  &c.  {Synod  of  St,  Patrick,  cap.  17.)  This  does  not 
mean,  that  persons  under  20  years  of  age  could  not  be  received 
in  the  monasteries,  and  it  was  quite  usu^  to  instruct  hoys  in  them ; 
but  according  to  this  regulation,  although  a  young  man  might 
have  an  intention,  and  even  declare  it,  to  become  a  monk,  he 
was  not  to  be  solemnly  bound  to  the  monastic  state,  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty.  And  to  this,  it  seems,  is  relative  the 
distinction  implied  in  the  words  adtestando  and  perficiendo.  That 
was  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  age,  i.  e.  an  age,  in  which  a  peisoa 
was  abW  to  judge,  whether  he  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  state 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Just  before  the  words  quoted 
above  we  read,   "  in  aetate  perfecta,  hoc  est,  a  viginti  annis,"*  &c. 

(44)  See  Chup.  xvii.  J.  16. 

(45)  Jocelin  writes  ( VU.  St.  Patr.  cap.  185.) :  "  Super  caeteni 
indumenta  (S.  Patridus)  cuculla  Candida  amidebatur,  ut  ipse  ha- 
bitus forma  et  colore  nionachatus  sui  speciem,  et  candidatum  hu- 
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militatis  et  innocentiae  repraesentarc  videretur.  Unde  et  mona- 
chi  in  Hibemia  S.  Patricii  sequendo  vestigia  per  multa  temporum 
volumina  habitu  simplici  contenti  erant,  quern  ovium  ministrabat 
lanay  qualibet  extrinseca  tinctura  remota"  Tlie  wool,  which  he 
alluded  to,  was  usually  white.  Thus  Adamnan  makes  mention 
( Vit  S.  Col,  L.  2.  c.  4j4.)  of  the  white  tunic,  Candida  tunica, 
of  St.  Columba ;  and  in  the  2d  Life  of  this  saint  we  read  (cap. 
6  )  that  he  instructed  in  Hy  candidos  monachorum  greges.  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarae,  who,  whether  an  Irishman  or  not,  fol- 
lowed the  Irish  practices,  used  the  common  sort  of  dress,  but  so 
as  that  his  was  not  remarkable  either  for  nicety  or  dirt.  And  hence 
it  became  a  rule  of  his  monastery,  that  no  one  should  wear  clothes 
of  a  variegated  or  precious  colour,  and  that  the  monks  should  be 
content  chiefly  with  such  as  the  natur^  wool  of  the  sheep  did 
furnish.  (Bede,  Vit.  S.  Cuthk  cq>.  16.)  Of  the  cuculla  of  St. 
Columba  we  have  seen  elsewhere  (Not.  175  to  Chap,  xi).  Some 
cucullas  were  long,  some  short.  That  which  Jocelin  says  was 
worn  by  St.  Patrick,  appears  to  have  been  long,  as  covering  his 
other  garments;  and,  as  the  Irish  monks  followed  his  example, 
we  may  suppose  that  theirs  were  long  also. 

(45*)  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  (Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  3.  cap, 
10.)  that  the  Irish  wore  thin  woollens,  (laneis  enitn  tenuiter  utun* 
tur)  by  which,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  he  must  have  meant 
woollen  mantles,  and  that  these  were  generally  black,  because  the 
sheep  were  black  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Ledwich,  in  a  chapter  on  the 
Ancient  Irish  dress,  full  of  mistakes  and  mis-statements,  tells  us, 
(Antiq,  p.  339.)  that  their  reason  for  using  black  clothing  was, 
that  such  was  the  colour  of  their  bogs,  their  constant  retreats. 
Now  this  great  antiquary  had  just  before  quoted  the  passage  of 
Giraldus,  to  whidi  I  have  referred ;  but  he  could  not  resist  his  pas- 
sion fi>r  casting  some  sliu*  on  the  Irish  nation.  Giraldus  assigns  as 
the  cause  of  that  part  of  their  clothing  being  black,  tliat  their  sheep 
were  black ;  but  the  Doctor  brings  in  the  bogs.  He  might  as  well 
have  said,  that  dark  coloprs  were  preferred  at  Rome,  *'  Roma  mpgis 
^fuscis  vestituTy  Gallia  rufis"  (Martial,  Epig.  129.  L.  14>.)  because 
the  Romans  used  to  hide  themselves  in  bogs.  Wliere  did  he  find^ 
that  they  were  the  constant  retreats  of  the  Irish  in  ancient  times  ? 
Was  it  in  Borlase's  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  which  he  re- 
fers, an  author  treating  o^  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland  in  the  ITth, 
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centuiy?  What  an  antiqua^!  Kack  ^eep  could  not  hate 
been  as  general  in  Ireland  in  Giraldug'  time  as  he  seems  to  sajr, 
whereas  Jocelin,  his  contemporaiy,  in  mentioning  the  white  wool 
of  St.  Patrick's  cuculla,  and  his  example  being  followed  by  the 
Irish  monks  in  not  dyeing  the  wool  for  their  gannents,  (see  Ao^. 
prec.J  plainly  alludes  to  white  wool.  Giraldus  spoke  of  only  sudx 
parts  of  Ireland  as  he  was  better  acquainted  with. 

§ .  viir  As  I  have  happened  to  touch  upon  the 
mode  of  dress,  I  must  be  here  allowed  to  make  s 
few  remaks  on  the  beastly  assertion  of  Ledwich, 
(46)  that  not  only  the  Irish  laity  but  even  their  ec- 
clesiastics of  old  times  were  in  the  habit  of  not  wear- 
ing  any  other  dress  than  a  short  sort  of  mantle,  that 
covered  the  shoulders  and  reached  only  to  the  elbows, 
leaving  the  reiA  of  the  body  absolutely  naked.  (47) 
This  he  founds  on  a  vile  mis-interpretation  of  a 
canon  of  the  Irish  church,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that,  if  any  clerk  from  the  ostiarius  (or  door-keeper) 
up  to  the  priest  be  seen  without  a  tunic,  or  do  not 
cover  the  turpitude  and  nakedness  of  his  belly,  he 
be  despised  by  the  laity  and  separated  from  the 
Church.  (48)  But  the  object  of  the  canon  was, 
the  clergy  should  not  appear  dressed  in  a  feshion, 
which  was  very  general  with  young  and  military 
men,  particularly  of  the  lower  orders,  who  below 
their  upper  dress,  reaching  to  the  elbows  or  waist, 
wore  a  sort  of  pantaloons  covering  in  one  piece  the 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  but  so  tight  and  fitted  so 
close  to  the  limbs  as  to  discover  every  musde  and 
motion  of  the  parts,  which  it  covered.  (49)  Pan- 
taloons of  this  kind  were  justly  consid^^  as  a&  in- 
decent article  of  dress,  ami  Tparticnlarly  unbecoming 
ecclesiastics,  on  which  account  the  impropriefy  c£  it 
was  marked  in  the  strong  terms^  whicn  occur  in  the 
canon,  representmg  it  as  tantamount  to  real  naked^ 
&ess.  Accordingly  it  was  enacted  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  excommuuication,  that  no  elergyman  Awld 
appear,  or  be  seen  bjotherS)  except  habited,  at 
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least,  in  a  tunica  femoralis^  that  is,  a  coat  closed 
behind  and  before,  which  should  reach,  at  least,  to 
the  knees,  (50)  This  then  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
Ledwich  has  so  shamefully  misrepresented.  (51)  I 
may  here  observe,  that  in  the  canon  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  bishons ;  for  they  always  appeared  in  their 
full  dress.  The  use  of  those  pantaloons  even  by  the 
laity  was  disapproved  of;  but,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Clergy  and  of  others,  it  was  retained 
by  the  lower  orders  until  a  late  period.  (52) 

(46)  Antiq.  S^cp.  592. 

(47)  He  diai^ges  the  Anglo-Saxom  with  fMowing  the  same 
practice*  even  down  as  late  as  ^  12A  centtury;  and  why? 
Because  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  says,  tfmt  die  English  wore 
clothes,  which  readied  to  the  middle  of  the  knees,  and  that  their 
skins  were  pon^ured  with  ornamental  figm^.  The  latter  part 
of  this  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  but  surely,  K 
their  clothes  reached  to  their  knees,  their  dress  was  very  different 
fix>m  that,  which  he  attributes  to  them.  Here  he  introduces  one 
of  his  &vouTite  nonsensical  positions,  viz.  timt  the  Irish  were  de- 
scended from  tihe  same  stock  widk  the  An^o-Saxons,  than  whidi 
nothing  can  be  more  false,  unless  our  antiquaiy  meant  to  go  back  ^ 
as.ftr  as  tJie  times  of  Noah.  The  Iririi  were  derived  from  a 
southern  source,  the  An^o-Saxons  from  a  northern ;  their  km- 
guages  were  essentially  different,  and  so  was  their  mythology- 
not  to  mention  several  other  particularities,  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  inquire  into. 

(48)  This  canon  is  No.  6.  ci  liie  synod,  odled  of  Patrkrk, 
Auxifius,  and  Issominus,  ap.  Ware,  Opusc,  S.  Patr.  p,  42.)  and 
is  dius  in  ^he  original ;  *^  Quicumque  dericuSy  ah  ostiarw  usque 
ad  sacerdateniy  sine  tunica  visits  Juerity  aut  turpitttdinefn  ventris 
et  nuditatem  non  tegat—pariter  a  laicis  contemnentury  et  ab 
Ecdeaia  separenturJ*  In  Martene^s  edition  of  this  canon  fNov. 
Thes.  Ancedt,  Tom.  4.  col.  5v)  the  words,  Patricius  aity  are  pre- 
fixed to  it,  and  instead  of  simply  tunicay  we  find  tunica /embraUy 
as  also,  instead' of  auty  it  has  quae  ;  and  ol^r  pariter  it  has  con- 
demnabuntur,  et  ab  Etdesia  separabuntur.  But  St.  Patrick 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  this  canon,  whereas  it  contains 
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likewise  an  order  for  observiDg  the  Roman  tonsure,  an  order, 
which  could  not  have  been  made  until,  at  the  earliest,  after  the 
Southern  Irish  had  received  the  Roman  paschal  computation  and, 
what  usually  accompanied  it,  the  Roman  tonsure,  which  they  did 
not  prior  to  about  A.  D.  633.  (See  Chap.  xv.  §.  6.)  Ware  was 
mistaken  in  assigning  this  canon,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
othef  canons  of  that  synod,  to  St.  Patrick  and  his  companions ; 
and  hence  he  supposed,  (ib.  p.  124.)  that  the  ancient  author  of 
the  old  catalogue  of  the  three  classes  of  Irish  saints,  {ap.  Usher, 
Pr.  p.  913,  seqq.)  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  treated  at  large, 
was  wrong  in  stating,  that  the  two  first  classes  used  the  old  Irish 
tonsure.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  said  author  was  right ;  and  if  St* 
Patrick  had  commanded  the  use  of  the  Roman  tonsure,  the  Irish 
dergy  would  never  have  adopted  any  other.  Accordingly  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  canon  in  question  was  passed  some  time  in  the  7th 
or  8th  centiuy.  I  say  the  8th,  beause  the  MSS,  whence  D'Acheiy 
and  Martene  published  their  collections  of  Irish  canons,  were  as 
old  as  that  period. 

(49)  This  sort  of  dress  is  described  by  Giraldus,  who  (Topogr, 
Hib.  Dist.  3.  cap.  10-)  writes ;  "  Caputiis  namque  modicis  assu- 
eti  sunt  et  arctis,  trans  humeros  deorsum,  cubito  tenus  protensis, 
variisque  colorum  generibus  panniculorumque  plerumque  consutis ; 
sub  quibus  phalingis  laneis  quoque  paUiorum  vice  utuntur,  seu 
braccis  caligatis,  seu  caligis  braccatis,  et  his  plerumque  colore  fu- 
catis."  It  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of 
this  passage,  which  is  not  as  clear  as  Dr.  Ledwich  (Antiq.  p. 
339.)  imagined.  It  would  indeed  be  clear  enough,  were  we 
to  understand  it  as  he  does.  For  he  introduces,  besides  the  ca- 
puche,  a  jacket  as  placed  between  it  and  the  braccae  or  panta- 
loons. But  Giraldus  makes  no  mention  of  a  jacket,  unless  it  be 
^supposed,  that  he  comprized  it  under  the  name  of  capuche.  And 
it  is  probable,  that  he  did ;  whereas  he  places  immediately  be- 
neath it  either  the  phalingae  or  the  braccae.  But  the  Doctor,  who 
understands  by  phalingae  or  foUin  a  jacket,  makes  him  say,  that 
the  braccae  were  worn  below  the  JalHn.  Now  Gkaldus  has  no 
such  thing ;  and  his  plain  meaning,  as  appears  firom  the  particle 
seu,  is  that  below  what  he  calls  the  capuche  some  wore  the  fallin, 
and  others  the  braccae.  The  fallin  was  certainly  not  a  jacket^ 
According  to  O'Brien's  and  SKaw's  dictionaries  (at  Fall&in)  it 
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was  the  Iriah  doek  or  mantle,  and  this  coiresponds  with  Giraldus' 
observing,  that  they  were  used  palliarum  vice.  Yet  I  allow,  tliat 
the  poorer  Irish  wore  |t  jacket ;  (see  Walker's  Histor,  Essay  on 
Irish  dresSf  pL  1*  j%*  2.)  and  it  seems  that  the  fallin,  which 
some  of  them  wore,  was  only  a  sort  of  a  petticoat.  (See  ib.  pL  1. 
Jig.  6.)  Yet  Walker  is  sometimes  incorrect  on  these  points ;  for 
instance,  he  translates  fp.  28.)  Giraldus'  words,  phalingis  lands 
&c  as  if  he  had  said,  that  the  Irish,  or  some  of  them,  wore  the 
fiiUin,  Besides  large  loose  breeches  or  travosers.  Instead  of  besides 
he  should  have  written  or  ;  nor  had  he  kay  right  to  bring  in  the 
words  large  loose^  particularly  as  he  himself  had  (p.  3.)  spoken 
of  the  straight  bracca,  that  was  fitted  exceedingly  close  to  the 
limbs.  Trotvsers,  or  trawses  as  in  Ware's  Antiquities  (ch,  11.) 
and  in  Harris's  additions  (ch.  23.)  is  a  mis-translation  of  the  braC" 
cis  caligatis  of  Giraldus,  whereas  he  meant  the  tight  sort  of 
covering  used  by  many  of  the  Irish,  and  not  the  wide  one  called 
troiwsers  or  trotvses.  Lynch  (Cambr.  Evers.  p.  122.)  gives  a  very 
accurate  description  of  it  in  these  words;  "  Apud  Hibernoa 
bracca  indumentum  est  continuum,  non  intercisum,  succos,  tibi- 
alia,  et  foeminalia  complectens  quo  uno  ductu  quis  pedibus,  suris, 
et  foemoribus  induat.  Nee  eomi  Jluiians  erat  (ut  ait  Tacitus) 
sed  sirictuniy  et  singuhs  artus  exprimens — ^Inguinem  tegunt  qui* 
dem  braccae,  ita  tamen  ut  plane  nudare  videantur,  nisi  longiora 
iunicarum  penictdamenta  eidem  obtenderentur"  His  using  nudare 
comes  to  the  same  point  as  the  turpitudinetn  ventris  ei  nuditatem 
of  the  canon.  By  longiora  iunicarum  peniculamenta  he  means 
the  fringes  of  the  short  tunic  or  jacket,  that  hang  down  from  it 
over  the  bracca.  The  reader  will  form  a  dear  idea  of  both  the 
jadcet  and  bracca,  or  pantaloons,  by  looking  over  the  figures  of 
O'More's  (of  Leix)  soldiers  in  two  drawings  ap.  Ledwich^  ib.  at 
p-  354. 

(50)  The  tunica  Jbemoralis  must,  as  the  very  name  shows,  be 
carefiilly  distinguished  firom  the  short  tunic  or  jacket.  Figure^ 
of  persons  wearing  it  may  be  seen  passim  in  Walker's  Histor.  &c.  ^ 
ex.  c.  pi.  I.  Jig-  1.  III.  Jig.  L  2.  3.  &c.  Ledwidi  has,  (pL  20  I 
at  p.  282.)  after  Walker,  from  paintings  in  the  abbey  of  Knocks 
moy,  similar  figures,  in  some  of  which  it  comes  down  to  the  knees* 
or  even  lower,  and  m  others  not  quite  so  &r. 

(51)  The  j)nictke  of  the  IVotestant  bishops,  who,  when 
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peefkig  m  pubKc  m  tbe  short  dress  used  m  our  Uaies,  wear  a  kiod 
of  aprott,  might  have  taught  hsm  to  explain  the  wofdii  of  the  canon 
ia  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  he  has  done; 

(52)  Lynch  says,  (^aci>.)that  the  higher  oideis  hadeeaacd 
before  his  times  to  wear  diera,  bat  that  the  plebdane  coald  nofr  be 
pa:8uaded  to  Arep  the  ose  of  them,  until  at  length  some  tiaw 
before  the  war,  that  began  in  1641,  they,  pardyof  their  owa 
accord,  and  partly  throo^  the  exfaortadoni:  of  the  priests^  ex** 
d^anged  them  fx  breeches.  He  thraks,  &at  Ae  reason,  for 
wkich  they  had  been  so  much  attached  to  the  use  of  those  penta^- 
leoB^  was,  that  no  sort  of  covering  was  so  convenient  for  their 
rannii^  with  thart;  innate  swMtness  of  loot,  Ibr  whidi  they  were  S9 
remarkable^ 

§..  \iiu  In  the  eaaon  now  treated  of  there  is  a 
chu9e>  Fclative  ta  the  wive^  of  clerks,  frofa  which) 
it  haa  been  inferred,  that  even  <mr  priests  were  maov 
riedy  at  leaat  at  the  time  when  sard  canon  was  made* 
Afler  the  order  for  not  being  seen  without  the  long 
tonic,  and  that  for  using  the  Roman;  tonatire,  {5S) " 
it  \%  enjoined,   thajk  the  clerk^s  wi&  shaU  not  walk 
out  without  having  her  head  veiled*  (54)     Now^  aa 
in  the  text  of  the  canon  the  name  (^lerk  CMipri^fiM 
the  varioos  orders  from  the  lowest,  tha  ostiarius,  u^ 
to  the  priests,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  by  a  eierk*^ 
wife  may  be  imderstood  one  also  of  a  priest*     Yet 
this  \&  not  certain  ;  for  the  name  priest  might  hsem 
been  inserted  not  inclusively,  h^  exchisively,  as  if  it 
were  said,  that  all  the  members  oi  the  clerical  orders 
lower  than  that  of  the  priest  should  wear  the  tuYiic 
reaching,    at  least,  to   the   knees.     For  it  may  be 
eenjeetured,  that  the  priests  were  ibot  cfaargeaUe  with 
following  the  lay  £sushion  above  described,  and  fSuk 
only  some  of  the  younger  clerks^    inclitdiiig  eveft 
deacons,  had  adopted  it.     Asr  a  priest  ceui4  ntA 
have  been  m  those  times  under  thirty  years  of  age^ 
and  as  a  peculiar  appearance  of  gravity  was  required 
from  him,  it  is  hard  to  thifds,  that  ke  weald  ha^ 
afpeared  i&  such  a  dress.     According  to^  this^  si^po- 
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sition,  the  regulation  relative  to  the  wives  of  clerks 
4id  not  extei^  to  piriesta.  I  have  not  met  mth  a 
single  instance  of  a  married  priest  in  Ireland  untU 
the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans  and  Welsh,  among 
whom  such  priests  were  to  be  found.  (5J)  Yet  i 
allow  that  the  words  of  the  canon  seem  to  favour  the 
marriage  of  the  Irish  dergy,  ai;  least  of  the  orders 
inferior  to  the  priesthood,  although  they  do  not  agree 
With  other  docmments.  The  abbot  Commiau,  who 
was  an  Irishman,  and  in  all  probability  lived  in  the 
seventh  -century,  lutt  in  his  penitential  (56)  a  canon 
condemning  the  marriage  not  only  of  a  monk,  but 
likewise  of  a  clerk,  after  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
God,  and  sentencing  the  delinquent  to  a  penance  of 
-ten  years,  three  of  which  on  bread  and  water,  besides 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  matrimony.  (^7)  There 
maty  have  been  a  variety  of  practices  in  Ireland  re- 
lative to  this  matter,  but  some  other  ai^umenti^ 
besides  the  qnoted  passage  of  the  sixth  Irish  canon, 
ifvouid  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  our  priests  were 
aHowed  to  have  wives.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that, 
ah?b<Nigh  a  priest  was  not  permitted  to  marry  after 
his  ordination,  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain a  wife,  whom  lie  had  before  it,  as  now  practised 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  that  thus  this  canon  may 
be  reconciled  with  that  of  Cummian,  who  menti(ms 
after  he  had  devoted  himself  to  God.  But  I  find 
no  reasons  for  admitting,  that  this  practice  was  ever 
received  m  Ireland ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  condemned.  (58)  This  much  is  certain, 
that  not  only  in  the  times  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
hat  l&ewise  as  far  back  as  those  of  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  Gmterbury,  there  were  no  Irish  muried 
priests  i  for,  if  there  were,  he  would  undoubtedly 
tiave  taken  notice  of  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the 
thon  general  discipline  of  the  Western  church,  as 
he  ^id  of  other  Irish  customs,  some  of  which  were 
of  ninch  less  importance. 
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(53)  See  ftbove  N<a.  48. 

(54') ''  Et  uxor  ejus  si  non  vdato  capUe  ambulaverit,  pariter**  &c. 
Usher  (Discourse  of  the  Religion,  S^c,  ch.  5.)  take  notice  of  these 
words,  as  indicating,  that  the  Irish  dergy  were  not  prohibited 
from  manying.  But  he  gives  no  other  proof,  except  its  being 
related,  that  St.  Patrick  was  son  of  a  deacon  and  grandson  of  a 
priest.  Thisi  however,  does  not  prove,  that  ^e  law  of  ecdesi- 
estical  celibacy  did  not  exist  in  Ireland.  He  speaks  of  the  clergy 
in  general,  but  without  the  least  allusion  to  bishops,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  canon.  And,  as  already  observed  {NoU  75 
to  Chap.  XXV.)  he  had  changed  his  opinion  with  r^ard  to  them. 
As  to  what  he  says  about  the  British  deigy,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disdpline  of  the  Iri^  church.  Toland  (Nazarenus^ 
Letter  %  Sect.  2,  §.  12.)  has  followed  Usher,  adding  what  St 
,  Bernard  has  about  the  eight  so  called  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
who  were  married.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  those  eight  were  merdy 
nominal  archbishops,  as  Toland  well  kn^w^  who  accordingly  calls 
them  absolute  laymen.  He  talks  also  'of  the  Culdees  bdng  mar^ 
ried ;  but  he  tells  us,  (ib.  sect,  8.)  that  said  Culdees  were  commonly 
laymen.  Whether  they  were  or  not,  the  Irish  Colidd  or  Culdees 
were  out  of  the  question ;  and  Toland  observes,  (ib,J  that  he 
confines  his  discourse  to  the  Scotch  Culdees  alone,  omitting  those 
of  Ireland.  Yet  Dr.  Ledwich  refers  to  Toland,  as  if  he  had  said 
that  the  Irish  Culdees  were  married ;  (see  Not.  ii  to  Gkap.  xxxi.) 
and  elsewhere  he  gives  us  with  exaggeration  the  fable  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Celsus;  archbishop  of  Armagh.  (See  Not.  *75  to  Chap. 

XXV.) 

(55)  See  Chap.  xxx«  §.  6. 

(56)  Concerning  this  Penitential,  or  De  poenitentiarutn  meti' 
sura,  see  Chap.  xv.  $.  8.  and  ib.  Not.  55. 

(57)  This  canon  is  in  cap,  3.  and  in  these  wards ;  '*  Si  dericus  aut 
monachusy  postquam  se  De  voverity  ad  secularem  habitum  iterum 
reversus  fuerit,  aut  uxorem  duxerii,  decem  annis  poeniteat,  tri- 
bus  ex  his  in  pane  et  aqua,  et  nunquam  postea  in  conjugio  c<h 
puletur.  Quod  si  noluerit,  sancta  synodus  vd  sedes  apostoHca 
separavit  eos  a  communione  et  convocationibus  Catholiconmi.'' 
(Compare  with  Not.  72.  bdow.)  By  dericus  Cumnuan  must  have 
understood  only  the  derics  of  the  higher  or  holy  orders,  whereas 
those  of  the  four  minor  ones,  as  they  are  now  redconed^  were 
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not  prohibited  from  returning  to  the  world  and  tsidng  wives,  un«  . 
less  we  are  to  suppose,  that  his  rules  and  those  of  the  Irish  church 
were  more  severe  than  those  of  others.    And  in  fact  the  words, 
postquam  Deo  voveritf  seem  to  indicate,  that  he  alluded  only  to 
the  higheV  orders. 

(58)  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  church 

from  the  treatise  of  St.  Columbanus  entitled  Liber  de  poeBttenH* 

arum  menmra  taxanda,  fap»  Bibl.  Pair,  Tom,  12.  p.  2\*9eqq* 

A.  1677.)  which  is  different  from  the  penitential  for  monks  annexed 

to  his  Rule,  (see  above  Not,  24;  and  41.)  clergymen,  wh(^  wives, 

which  they  had  before  their  ordination,  were  still  living,  were 

bound  to  abstain  from  them  af):er  they  had  taken  orders.    His  20th 

canon  is  as  follows ;  <<  Si  guis  atUem  clericusy  out  diaconus^  v^ 

dUcujua  graduSf  qui  laicus  Juit  in  seculo  cum  Jiliis  et  JUiahuSf 

post  cowoersionem  suam  iterum  suam  cognoverit  dientelam,  et  Ji" 

Hum  kerum  de  ea  genuerit,  sciat  se  adtdterium  perpetrasse  et  non 

tnintts  peccasse  quam  si  ah  Jwoentute  sua  clericus  Juisset,  et  cum 

pudla  aliena  peceassetf  quia  post  votum  suum  peccavitf  postquam 

se  Domino  consecravity  et  votum  suum  irritum  fecit ;  idcirco  simi'^ 

liter  septem  annis  in  pane  et  aqua  poeniteatS*    That  by  dientdam 

he  meant  a  wife  is  evident  from  the  whole  context,  and  is  confirmed 

by  a  parallel  canon  of  the  penitential  annexed  to  a  Missal  found  at 

Bobbio  (of  which  herafler)   and  much  the  same  as  the  Liher  de 

poenitentiarum  mensura,  &c.     The  12th  canon  of  this  penitential 

has ;  ^  Si  quis  clericus  vel  superior  gradus^  qui  uxorem  habuitf 

et  post  honorem  iterum  eam  cognoverit,  sciat  se  adulterium  com* 

misisse.     Clericus  quatuor,  diaconus  sex,  sacerdos  septem,  epis- 

Gopus  duodecim,  singuli  in  pane  et  aqua  juxta  ordinem  suum/* 

Mabillon  observes  (Not.  on  this  canon)  that  by  dericus  perhaps  is 

meant  a  subdeacon.    The  rules  of  this  penetential  were  in  all 

probability  founded  on  the  practices  of  the  Irish  church. 

§  •  IX.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Roman  litur^ 
gy  and  offices  were  universally  received  in  Ireland 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  ceniuiy,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  observed  in  those  parts, 
wherjB  the  English  power  prevailed.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensisy  amidst  all  his  grumbling,  does  not  charge 
the  Irish  with  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  £ng- 
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liah  0r  Romaas.  Tha  exeitions  of  Gillibert,  bishop 
of  Limericki  had  paved  the  way  for  settmg  asidfi  the 
old  various  Irish  liturgies,  &c. ;  (59)  but  St.  Ma- 
lachy's  authority  and  influence  contributed  much 
more  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  practices. 
(60)  Add  the  seventh  canon  of  the  synod  of  Cashel, 
held  in  1 172,  in  which  is  an  injunction  to  the  same 
effect.  (61)  Although  this  synod  was  not  attended 
by  the  prelates  of  Ulster,  yet  we  may  safely  infer 
from  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  St  Malachy, 
that  they  approved  of  that  injunction.  The  ajXK- 
tdlic  legates,  of  whom  there  was  a  constant  succes* 
sion  in  Ireland  during  that  century,  undoubtedly  took 
eare  to  introduce  and  enforce  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  system.  Of  the  old  Irish  liturgies  and  <^- 
fices  no  copy  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found,  except 
perhaps  of  the  one,  and  that  the  most  remarkable, 
which  was  called  Cvrsus  Scotorumt  or  the  liturgy 
&c.  of  the  old  Scots  or  Irish ;'  which  was  brought 
to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  and  was  the  only  one  ob* 
served  during  the  times  of  the  first  class  of  Irish 
saints,  and  consequently  for  above  100  years.  (62) 
I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  it  more  than  once, 
and  to  remark,  that  after  the  introduction  of  new 
liturgies  or  masses  it  was  still  followed  by  St.  Com^ 
gall  in  Ireland,  and  by  St.  Columbanus,  in  the  con- 
tinent. (63)  It  has  been  said,  that  it  was  originally 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist ;  that  it  was 
^sed  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  other  Greeks, 
afterwards  received  by  Cassian,  Honoratus  first  abbot 
of  Lerins,  St.  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arks,  and  the 
abbot  Porcarius,  also  by  St.  Lupus  of  Troies  and  St. 
German  of  Auxerre,  the  friends  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
received  it  from  them ;  and  that  it  was  retained  by 
St.  Comgail,  &c.  (64)  This  cursus  continued  in 
£orce,  at  least  with  the  followers  of  St.  Columbanus, 
£br  many  years  after  that  saint's  death  in  615.  (63) 
How  long  it  might  hive  been  kept  up  in  Ireland  by 
4jhe  monu  of  iSt.  ComgalPs  institution,  I  am  m^ 
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able  to  discover.     It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  liturgy  usually  called  Gallicana.  (66) 

(59)  See  Chap.  xxv.  f .  10. 

^60)  See  Chap.  xxvi.  §»  6  and  10,  and  xxvii.  §,  5. 

(61)  See  Chap,  xxix.  §,  3. 

(62)  See  Chap.  x.  ^.  4.  It  is  called  in  the  Catalogue  of  aainto  (ap» 
V^bety  Pr.  j9. 91S.)  una  missa,  una  cdebratio. 

(1^)  See  Chap.  1.  §.  5.  x.  §.  12.  xiii.  §.  14. 

(64)  Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  tract  on  the  Origin  of 
Eodesiastical  offices,  quoted  by  Usher,  {Pr,  p.  345,  840,  and- 
917*)  and  published  in  Spelman's  Councils^  S^c.  {Vol.  I.  p.  176, 
seqq.)  and  in  WiUdos'  {VoL  4.  p.  741,  seqq.).  Although  written 
m  a  course  style^  and  somedmes  incorrect,  owing  periiaps  to  an 
unlearned  transcriber,  and  containing  vai^ioua  mistakes,  some  of 
which  have  been  noticed  by  Usher,  it  is,  however,  worth  copying. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  cursus  called  the  Gallican  one,  the 
origin  of  which  he  ascribes  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  which, 
he  says,  was  followed  by  St.  Polycarp,  and  in  the  Gauls  by  St. 
Iienaeus,  &c.  the  author  continues ;  **  Sed  beatus  Marcus  evangel-^ 
ista,  stcut  refert  Josephus  et  Euseblus  in  quarto  libra,  per  totam 
iEgyptum  vel  Italiam  taliter  praedicaverunt,  sicut  unam  ecclesiam, 
ut  Omnb  sanctus,  vel  Gloria  in  excelsis,  vel  oratione  Dominica, 
et  Amen  universi  tarn  viri  quam  foeminae  decantarent.  Tanta 
fuit  sua  praedicatio  unita,  et  postea  Evangelium  ex  ore  Petri  apos- 
toli  edidit.  Beatus  Hieronyraus  adfirmat  ipsum  cursum,  qui  di- 
citur  praesente  tempore  Scotorum,  beatus  Marcus  decantavit,  et 
post  ipsum  Gregorius  Nanzenzenus,  quem  Hieronymus  suum 
magistrum  esse  adfirmat.  Et  beatus  Basilius,  frater  ipsius  S« 
Gtegoicuy  Antonius  Paulus,  Macarius,  vel  Joannes  etMalchus  se- 
cundum ordinem  patrum  decantaverunt.  Inde  postea  beatissimus 
Cassianus,  qui  Ldvoronsi  {Linerensi,  or  LirinenHj  Usher)  monas- 
terio  beatum  Honorium  habuit  comparem.  Et  post  ipsum  beatus 
Honoratus  primus  abbas,  et  S.  Caesarius  episcopus,  qui  fuit 
ID  Areiata,  et  beatus  Porcarius  abbas,  qui  in  ipso  monasterio  fuitx 
ipsum  cursum  decantaverunt ;  qui  beatum  Lupum  et  beatum  Ger- 
ipap^tn  monachos  in  eorum  monasterio  habuerunt ;  et  ipsi  sub  nor* 
man  regulae  ipsum  cursum  ibidem  decantaverunt.  Et  postea  m 
flpiscopatus  cathedra  (epitcopatu  cathedramj  summi  hQum%,  pre 
VOL.  It.  B  JB 
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reverentia  sancdtatis  eoniniy  suot  adept! ;  ct  postea  in  Britanniis 
▼el  Scottiis  praedicayerant,  quae  Vita  beati  Germani  episoopi  An- 
tisioderensis  et  Vita  beati  Lupi  adfbrmat.  Qui  beatum  Patricium 
spiritaliter  litteras  sacras  docuerunt,  atque  eimtrieruBty  ^  ipfiom 
episcopum  proeoram  praedicatione  {per  eorutn  praedtcationem^ 
Usher)  archiepiscopum  in  Scottiis  ac  Britanniis  posuerunt,  qui 
vixit  annos  centum  quinqui^inta  tres,  et  ipeum  cursum  ibidem 
decantavit.  £t  post  ipsttm  beittus  Wmdilochus  senex  et  bei^os 
Gomogillus  fCamgaUusJf  qui  habuerunt  in  eorum  monosterio 
monacfaoB  dtciter  tria  millia.  Inde  beatus  Wandilochus  in  pnie- 
dicationis  mtniBterium  abbato  (a  beaio,  Usher)  GomogiUo  missus 
est)  et  beatuB  Columbanus  partibus  GaUianim  destinati  sunt 
Luxogilum  (Luxeu)  monasterium ;  et  ibidem  ipsum  cursum  de- 
cantaverunt.  £t  inde  postea  percrebuit  fonnam  (forma  or 
foma)  sanctitatis  eorum  per  universura  orbem  terrum ;  et  multa 
coenobia^  ex  eorum  doctrina,  tarn  virorum  quam  pueUarum 
sunt  congr^ata.  Et  postea  inde  sumpait  exordium  sub  beato  Co- 
lurobanoy  quod  ante  beatus  Marcus  evangelista  decantavit  Et 
si  nos  non  creditis^  inquirite  in  Vita  beati  Columbani  et  beati  Eas- 
tasi  (Eustnm)  abbatis,  plenius,  invenietis,  et  dicta  beati  Atthe> 
leti  (AtthlaH  Usher)  abbatis  Ebovensis  (AttalCf  abbot  of  Bobbio)^ 
From  'this  author's  being  so  particular  in  tracing  the  history  of 
tiie  Cursus  Scotorumy  i.  e.  of  the  Irish,  while  he  treats  veiy 
slightly  of  four  other  courses  or  liturgies  mentioned  by  him,  it  ap- 
pears very  probable^  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  perhaps  ooe 
of  those,  that  lived  in  the  continent.  But,  it  may  be  said^  if  he 
were,  would  he  have  told  us,  that  St.  Patrick  lived  15S  years? 
This  -I  suspect  to  be  an  erratum  of  a  copyist ;  and  it  is  {^ain  that 
in  his  text,  as  it  now  exists,  there  are  several  errata  I  cannot 
find,  who  was  the  blessed  Wandilochus  mentioned  by  him,  except 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  first  companions  of  St 
Columbanus,  who  set  out  with  him  firom  Ireland,  They  were 
twelve  in  all;  but  their  names  are  not  regularly  recorded.  (See 
Not.  5.  to  Chap,  xiii.)  What  said  author  has  about  that  cursus 
Slaving  be^n  originally  tluit  of  St  Mark,  or  as  Mabiilon  explains 
it,  (DisquisUio  de  Cursu  GaUicanOy  §>  1  in  his  work  De  Utuf' 
gia  Galiicana)  an  Alexandrian  liturgy,  is  curious,  although  I 
would  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  certain.  There  is  a  lituigy, 
tealled  of  St  Marie,  which  had  been  finrnd  in  Gakbria  by  ^et, 


Wod  was  itt&cmffd^  pivoted  in  Pi^js.    But  it  ia  more  than  dojibt&l, 
winder  /S^Maik  bad  anOrthiij^  |od9;wkfait.  (^Boiia,  JBtfr. 

(65)  b  i»  plain,  that  it  was  used  in  the  lifa^time  of  the  autbor  of 
thie  now  quoted  trapt.  Now  he  livod  dip&t  the  death  of  Eystaiiiifi 
and  Attala,  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  St.  Columbanus  ^ 
•Luxeu,  and  the  latter  at  Bobbie. 

{^)  We  have  seen^  ( AT^/..  ,6^«)  that  s^id  author  makes  a  dia- 
tinction  between  them.  We  have  another  {«oof  from  its  haviiig 
been  remarked,  in  composition  to  St.  Columbanus  and  his  Rule, 
that  the  Mass,  which  he  celebrated, .  diiFered  in  some  points  from 
that,  which  was  usually  observed  in  France  in  his  times,  that  is, 
from  the  old  Gallican  liturgy,  which  was  not  set  ande  until  long 
a^r  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Jonas  relates  (  F»^.  S.  £fiJ- 
IqmU  cap.  5.)  that  Agrestinus,  an  enemy  of  Columbanus'  Rule, 
said,  *^  Columbanuin  etiam  a  caeterorum  ecdesiasUcorum  nuire 
descisiceref  et  sacra  Missarum  soletnnia  muUiplicaticme  orationum 
vel  coUectarum  celebrnre.^'  It  is  indeed  probable,  '|hat  the  Gal- 
lican liturgy,  strictly  so  called,  (of  which  see  Mabilfon  De  Lilur* 
gia  Gallicana)  was  introduced  jnto  Ireland  during  the  period  of 
the  second  dastf  of  Irish  saints.  In  a  Ma^a  cd^nnted  by  Coluiid>- 
kill  the  name  of  St.  Mactin.  was.me|itioned.>amp9g  the  commem^ 
rations.  (See  Nqi.  182.  to  Chop*  xi.)  Now  as.  Mabi^on  observe?, 
(Jb'  L.  I.  cap.  5.)  Us  name  was  oonunemorated  in  .the  Galiican 
lituigy.  Colun^kill  might  have  received  his  Majss Iromthe  Britons 
David,  Gikksy  and  Docus ;  (see  Chap.  x.  §.  4.)  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  Britons  followed  the  Galilean  lituigy.  Yet  St.  Martin's 
qame  might  have  been '  aisO  in  the  ]V([as8,  which  St.  Gefrman  an4 
Lupus  delivered  to  St.  Patricks  that  is  in  the  Curfus  Soot^fWf^, 
Udier  (Pr.  p,  343.)  and  after  him  Sljlling9eet .  (ArUiguUiei  \^ 
fhe  British  churches^  ch.  4>)  were  much  mistaken  in  th^  coofoup^d^ 
\D£  those  two  h'turgies  togetha* ;  for  the  one,  which  was  deUv0fe4 
^1^  Casi^>  German,  Lupus  &c  wito  not,  as  they  say,  the  Curms 
.Ctfihrum^  which  waa  supposed  u>  .^haye  l^een. .  derived  from  Sl« 
J[f hn,  b.at  the  Cursus  Seoiofifm  attribute  to  St.  Mark* 

% .  X.  There  ai*e  good  reasons  for  thiajkiog,  t^t 
tbe  Cursus  Scotorum  i^  ^till  e^^tant^  and  that  it.4l 
ihe  »me  as  the  ancj^ent  Mi^>  ^hioh  MabiUon  fouxul 
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in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and  whidi,  he  says, 
was  written  abont  1000  tears  before  his  time,  (©7) 
From  its  antiquity  it  is  clear,  that  it  nrnsft  have  been 
'brought  to  Bobbio  by  St.  Columbanns  or  some  of 
his  disciples  ;  and  hence  arises  a  strong  presumption, 
that  it  was  the  liturgy  used  by  him.  (6«)  The  part 
of  the  Mass,  called  the  Canofiy  is  taken  from  that 
of  the  Roman  litui^,  and  agrees  nearly  with  it  as 
it  is  read  at  present ;  yet  it  has  in  the  article.  Com- 
rmmicantes  after  Cosmae  et  Damiani,  the  names  of 
some  other  saints,  among  whom  is  St.  Martin.  (69) 
In  this  Missal  there  are  few  massed  for  saints.  It  has 
those  for  St.  Stephen,  the  apostles  James  and  John, 
the  Cathedra  S.  Petri,  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Inventioti  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  na- 
tivity of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  his  passion.  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  king  Sigismund,  (70)  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  Michael  the  archangel.  It 
has  three  Rogations  before  the  Ascension,  and  two 
Masses  for  the  dead,  one  in  general,  and  another 
-Missa  f^acerdotis  dejvfnctu  In  it  I  find  no  Mass  for 
atiy  Irisii  sdint,  nor  even  mention  of  any  one  of 
them.  This  is  the  chief  point,  which  may  excite  a 
doubt' of  its  being  the  same  as  the  Cursus  Scotomm. 
Yet  this  difficulty  can  be  easily  removed  by  observing, 
that  the  respect  paid  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  St.  Patrick 
prevented  them  from  adding  any  Mass  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  MissaLbrought  by  him,  and  that  they 
were  loth  to  introduce  their  own  saints  into  it.  On 
the  other  hand  this  Missal  is  accompanied  with  a  Pe- 
tiitential,  (71)  and  what  is  exceedingly  remark- 
iftbtej  one  that  agrees  in  very  great  part  with  that  of 
St.  Colurabanus,  called  Liher  de  poenitentiarum 
nienmra  taxandOy  (72)  and  in  some  points  with  the 
Penitential  of  Cummian.  Accordingly  the  Peniten- 
tial joined  to  the  Missal  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
hence  it  becomes  highly  probable,  that  said  Missal 
was  also  used  by  it. '  The  antiquity  of  this  Missal 
appears  from  the  wording  of  the  Creed,   which  we 
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find  in  it ;  for»  aithongh  it  is  the  aame  in  suhBtamee 
as  the  Roman  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Jpostie$^ 
creeds  yet  several  words  are  di£Rerent^  (78)  To 
show,  that  the  copy  found  at  Bobbio  was  written  in 
Ireland  or,  at  least,  by  an  Irishman,  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  characters  or  letters  are  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  ancient  MSS.  recognised  to  have 
been  written  by  Irishmen.  (74)  Add,  that,  as  is 
usual  in  such  old  MSS.^  certain  vowels  and  conso** 
nants  are  frequently  interchmiged  for  each  other  ac« 
cording  to  a  mode  peculiar  to  the  Irish ;  (7^)  and 
that  some  eminent  diplomatists  think  it  probable,  that 
St.  Columbanus  brought  that  Missal  from  his  own 
country,  (76)  On  the  whole,  although  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  on  the  matter,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  said  Missal  was  the  one  used  by  that  saint  himself, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  an- 
cient Cursm  Scotorum  consists  in  his  having  added 
to  it  the  Mass  of  St.  S^smund  in  compliance  with 
the  custom  of  the  province  of  Besanfon.' 

(67)  He.  has.  published  it  in  his  Mu^^tn  IttUicumt  Vol*  Land, 
finding  it  different  in  ^qms  respects  from  the  IMurffa  Gtdlicanui 
wd  adt  veil  JcnoMdng  what  title  to  ^ve  it,  \m$  caUedit  Sacrumtn' 
iarium  GaUicanum,  In  a  maigin  of  the  .M/>\  i^  .the  name  oi 
Bertulfiis,  who  in  all  appearanoe  was  the  abbot  of  Bobbio  of  that 
name  in  the  seventh  century.  He  thought,  that  it  was  a  parti- 
cular Missal  for  the  province  pf  Becanfon,  in  which  was  Luzeu, 
particularly  as  it  contains  a  Mass  for  St.  Sigtsmund,  King  of 
Burgundy.  I  have  had  afaready  {Not  157  to  Chap^  xxi.)  oocaaion 
to  give  a  short  account  of  this  Missal ;  but  it  is  well  worth  some 
further  observations. 

(68)  That  it  was  is  strenuously  maintained  by  Doctor  O'Coner 
(£«r.  Hihpm.  Scriptor^  Ep»  I<fgncup,  p.  130«  s^gj.).  This  did 
not  occur  to  MabiUony  or  a^  least  he  does  not  ^lention  it.  He 
8^%  that  it  was  not  for  the  use  of  Bobbi<;s  as  there  is  nothing  in 
it  -about  St  Columbanus  or  his  disciples,  or  abojut  monastic 
affiurs.  Bmt  suielj  it  mij^t  have  been  a  general  Miisal  fyt  the 
dcigy  both  secular  and  n^ar ;  and  in  such  case  there  was  no 
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oep^^W^fAT  flpeei^fipilgrMOnwtiC'niatter!^  0£  iDteoflucii^  intp  it 
dH^'naxne  of<=^  j^I^imbanusr  &c.  ]^es4^^  Aatcppywas  pro* 
baWy  writt^i  befty?..tJiedenrtfeof..Si.  eoltaplMinu&  ; 
;  (69)  In  that  Miss^  ih^  Ca^on]  appears  in  vply  what  is  called  the 
Mma.cQ^dHina  (qmti^&mii)  RQmensis9.w0dhmce.it  $ippear8» 
^lafftr  it^w^  the  only  cine  lusod  throughbut  thet  year.  After  jCosmcie 
€t  Ikimiani,  tjie  last  names  in  the  Roman  artk^le  Communicantes^ 
cqm^' HUariii  Martini,  AmbrQmy  4itguMinit  Qregoiriif  Hiero* 
n^fpti,  Ben€dicti.,  :Vfe  hare,  8Qe9,(iVcrf,  66.)  that  §t.  .Matin's 
nqqaei  was  in^the  Ma96  c^lelxn^tisil  by  Colutxibkili ;  an^  hence  why 
QHQr.we  npt  b^  allowed  to  conjectu]»».  that  hitr  Mass  was  the  same 
a%,tetof  tlieMisi^alt>f  BobbioP  But,  it  will  b«  said,  thenanse 
of  St.  Qregpry  (?.  ^»  in  all  appearance,  of  Pope  Gregory),  could 
notrhave.  been  in  .a  Mass  celebrated  by  Columbkill,  i^ho  died  before 
bimt.yet  this  and  other  names  .might  have  been  added  after 
Columt^kSfs  dieath ;  .and  iii  fact  snob  additions  were  far  from  being 
wdoommonin,  ancient  IVfissals.  .(&e  Bona,  Ber.  Lit.  L»  2*.  cap. 
12.x  I  am- sure  that  the  last  same  in  that  Mass  of  Columkill  waa 
Martinis  for  it  was  upon  its  .being  mentioned  that  he  stopped  the 
'choir,  r Art.  182  to  Chap^  xi,}  On  the  whole  it  is  improbable^ 
that  Columbkill's  Missal  was  not  different  from  that  of  Bobbio, 
without  our  siqppodng  that  he  follow^  (as  hinted  in  JVb^  ^^  the 
liturgy  stric%  catkd  the  GtdHean.  Weire  tlus  as  certain  as  it  i» 
pKkiMe,  it  woold*  fMdw-  of  course,  that  th^  M^sal  of  B^bbio 
contains  the  Cur^tt^  iScofdr««»!.    ..     *. 

( 70)  If  it  was  the  Cvrsus  SMoruin,  this  Mass  might  have 
been  added  to  H  by  St.  Columbenus  when  at  Luxeu. 

(71)  Mabiilon  (Pref.  tothe  Mmal  of  Bohhio)  remaiks,  thai 
thisld  a  very  singular  circumstance,  aiid'HOIm'ost  the  only  instance  ta 
bem^^ith.  -  -         .    '..  . 

(7S)  TTiis  mnstnot,  as  I  have  already  observed,  (above  JVbif. 
58.)  be  confounded  with  tlie  Penitential  annexed  to  the  Rule  of 
St.  Columbanus.  .We  have -seen  {jUs)  an  instance  of  two  pi^nOlel 
canons  of  said  Penitei^tifds,  diffi^Eing  merely  as  to  the  'niitnb^  of 
years  mari^ed  ^r  penanee.  Sever^''^  mbre  such  canons  w91  l>e- 
found  on  comparing  thcto,  and  drawn  up  nearly  in  the  same  wor^, 
but  sometimes  not  agreeing  with  regaitl  to  the  lengdi  of  tM  pibi* 
tl^hii^  tiin^    iMMilfldn  was  not  awai^  nif  Ui&iconcer&ncerftr 
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he  had  not  collated  those  penitentials.  Ho  found  a  trifling  agree- 
,incnt  of  Canon  4-7  of  that  of  the  Missal  with  one  of  the  other 
Penitential  of  Columbanus,  that  is,  the  one  joined  to  the  Rule, 
and  two  or  three  rather  material  parallelisms  between  it  and  the 
Penitential  of  Cummian,  particularly  that  of  Canon  28  of  the 
Missal  with  one  of  cap,  3.  of  Cummian,  which  I  have  quoted 
above  {Not.  57.),  and  between  which  and  said  Canon  28  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  latter,  instead  of  Si  clericus  aut  monachuSf 
we  read  simply  Si  guts  clericus  ;  and  instead  of  decern  and  tribus 
we  find  duodecim  and  sexy  whence  it  appears  that  the  regulation 
by  this  canon  was  not  severer  than  that  of  Cummian.  But,  if 
Mabillon  had  compared  the  Penitential,  annexed  to  the  Missal* 
with  St.  Columbanus'  tract  De  poenitenfiarum  mensura  S^c.y  he 
would  probably  have  been  led  at  least  to  suspect,  that  said  Missal 
was  the  one  used  by  the  saint  himself,  and  consequently  contained 
the  Cursus  Scotorum. 

(73)  It  runs  thus ;  ''  Credo  in  Deum  patrem  omnipotentem^ 
creatorem  caeli  et  terrae.  Credo  in  Jesum  Christum ^ium  ejus  uni^ 
genitumy  sempitemum,  conceptum  de  Spiritu  5.  natitni  ex  Maria 

V.  Possum  sub  Pontio  Pilato.  Crucijtxumy  mortuuniy  ei  sepuUum, 
Descendit  ad  inferna,  Teriia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis.  Ascendit 
ad  caelos.  Sedit  (sedet)  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  omnipqtentis. 
Inde  venturus  judicare,**  &c.  The  remainder  exactly  as  in  the 
Roman  creed.  I  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader,  that  tliis  Creed 
appears  in  said  Missal  at  the  Traditio  St/mboli,  which  used  to 
take  place  on  Palm  Sunday,  for  the  Competentes,  but  not  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Mass ;  whereas  the  practice  of  repeating 
any  Creed  in  the  Mass  was  not  observed  in  those  times  in  any 
part  of  the  Western  church,  except  in  Spain,  where  the  reading 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  rather  that  of  Constantinople,  during  di- 
idne  service  was  introduced  in  the  year  589 ;  and  which  was  imi- 
tated by  the  churches  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  but  not  received  at  Rome  until  A*  D.  1014.  (See 
Bona,  Rer,  Liturg.  h*  %  cap.  8.  and  Bingham,  Origines  &c,  B. 
X  ^h.  I.  sect.  17.) 

(74)  Dn  O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib>  Seriptor.  Ep.  Nuncup,  p.  135 
and  142. 

(75)  Dr.  O'Conor  observes  (ib.p*  136.)  that  the  vowels  e  and 
I,  9  and  Uy  as  likewise  the  consonants  h,  /?,  and  v,  are  constantly 
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interchaDged.  He  had  remarked,  (p.  134.)  that  stiBae  and  stiOa, 
appear  in  the  Missal  for  steUae  and  steUa^  Josep  for  Joseph^ 
osanna  for  hosanna,  exorcidio  for  exorcizo*  We  have  seen  above 
Noi.  73  *erfi^  for  *e^^. 

(76)  Dr.  O'Conor  quotes  from  the  great  Benedictine  work 
(Nouveau  Trait6  de  DipUm.  Paris^  1757)  the  following  passage 
concerning  this  Missal :  ''  Elle  tient  peutetre  de  Fecriture  Ro- 
maincy  usitde  dans  les  Isles  Britanniques  avant  la  conversion  des 
Anglois.  Dans  cette  ecriture  du  vi  on  vii  siecle  Fe  prend  la  place 
de  Xoe  et  de  IV,  et  Xu  celle  de  Fo.  — Le  savant  Benedictin  con- 
jecture, que  ce  Sacramentaire  (fix>m  MabiUon's  Sacramentarium, 
Sfc.)  y  fut  apport^  de  Luxeuil  par  St.  Columban.  On  peut>  avec 
autant  de  fondement^  suf^ser,  que  ce  Saint  Faura  apport^  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  en  Franche  Comt^."  Instead  of  Grande  Bre* 
tagne  they  should  have  written  VIrelande  ;  for  surely  they  knew, ' 
that  St.  Columbanus  was  an  Irishman,  and  went  straight  from 
Ireland  to  France. 

§.11.  The  Irish  church  had  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  canons  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  those,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  St,  Patrick,  or  by 
him  and  his  fellow  bishops,  and  many  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  of  their  formation,  I  have  said  some- 
thing already.  (77)  They  have  been  published 
from  Spelman  and  elsewhere,  and  illustrated  with 
learned  notes  by  Sir  James  Ware.  (78)  After  St. 
Patrick's  times  a  multitude  of  canons  was  drawn  up 
by  various  Irish  synods,  a  vast  number  of  which 
down  to  the  eighth  century  is  still  extant ;  and  out 
of  large  collections  of  them  the  learned  Benedictine 
D*Achery  has  published  very  many  of  them,  and 
others  have  been  added  by  his  confreres  Martene  and 
Durand.  (79)  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  several  of  those  canons ;  but  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  general  view  of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able ones,  following,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  order, 
in  which  I  find  them  as  published  by  Ware,  D' Ache- 
ry,  &c.  In  the  synod,  called  of  St.  Patrick,  there 
is  a  canon  concerning  excommunication,  in  which 
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the  excommunicated  person  is  ordered  to  be  rejected 
from  communion  and  from  table,  mass  and  peace. 
(80)    This  canon  is  illust^rated  by  another  of  an 
Irish  synod,  which  distinguished  six   modes  of  ex- 
communication,   some  greater,    some  lesser.    (81) 
There  is  a  canon  prohibiting  the  rebaptization  of 
persons  already  baptized,  no  matter  by  whom.     This 
was  plainly  intended  against  the  abettors  of  Donatist 
principles ;  for  it  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  the  seed 
IS  not  infected  by  the  iniquity  of  the  sower.  (83)   It 
is  somewhat  singular,  that  one  of  ^the  solemn  times, 
besides  Easter  and  Pentecost,  for  celebrating  bap- 
tism was  in  the  Irish  church  the  festival  of  the  Epi- 
phany. (88)    Ther«  is  a  canon  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  out  the  holy  sacrifice  on  Easter  night. 
It  states,  that  it  may  be  taken  to  the  faithful,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  taking  out,  because  they 
believe  in  and  receive  Christ  under  the  one  roof  of 
faith.  (84)     There  is  a  prohibition  against  a  man 
marrying  the  widow  of  his  brother,  (85)  to  which 
was  added  another  condemning  not  only  a  man,  who 
should  act  in  that  manner,  but  likewise  a  woman^ 
that  married  the  brother  of  her  deceased  hiisbancV' 
and  sentencing  the  parties  to  rejection  from  commu- 
nion until  death.  (86)     With  regard  to  other  ma- 
trimonial regulations,  I  need  not  repeat  here  some 
Irish  canons  already  quoted.  (87)     It  is  remdrkable^ 
that  the  system  of  the  j  ubilee,  as  established  in  the 
Old  Testament,  was  observed  to  a  certain  degree  in 
Ireland  ;  but  with  what  modifications  it  is  dilticult  to 
determine,  although  there  are  various  canons  rela- 
tive to  it.  (b8)     Some  canons  enjoin  on  the  cler- 
gy not    to  bring  any  suits  before  infidel  judges. 
(89)     These  must  be  very  ancient^    as    are  also 
some    others,    in    which   infidels    are    mentioned, 
such  as  that  which  prohibits  alms  ofiered  by  Gentiles 
to  be  received  into  the  church.  (90)    Several  canons 
are  relative  to  the  duties  of  princes,  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  them,  and  to  not  speaking  ill  of  good 
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dnes.  (91)  With  regard  to  sending  out  of  Ireland 
for  decisions  on  difficult  ecclesiastical  matters,  there 
is  a  canon  ordering  such  questions  to  be  referred  to 
the  Apostolic  see.  (92) 

(77)  Chap.  VIII.  }.  3. 

(78 )  He  has  them  among  the  Opuscuh  S.  Pairieio  adseripta, 
and  in  the  fbllowing  order ;  1.  Synodus  S,  Pcctridi  consisting  of 
H  eapHula  or  canons.  2.  Nine  other  candns  attrS)uted  to  St. 
Patrick*  3.  Synodus  episcoporum,  id  est,  Patricii,  AuxUiiy  Isser- 
niniy  containing  34  canons.  4.  Three  canons  ascribed  to'  St. 
Patrick,  besides  two  others  not  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
hiro,  one  of  which  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  made  by  an 
Irish  synod*  5.  Certain  rules,  called  Proverbs  of  SU  Patrick^ 
chiefly  for  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  judges.  See  also  the 
cwtcUia  M,  B,  Stc,  of  Spelman,  Vol.  Land  of  Wilkins,  VoL  1. 

(79)  The  collection  by  D'Achery  is  in  his  SpicHegium^  Tom* 
9,  p,  1.  seqq,  and  in  De  la  Barre's  edition  of  it  Tom.  I.  p.  492. 
seqq.  He  says  in  the  Monitum,  that  the  Irish  canons,  that  follow, 
were  drawn  up  before  the  eighth  century,  and  selected  by  him 
fW>m  a  great  and  ancient  MS.  collection  of  canons,  consisting  of 
85  books  divided  into  several  capitula  or  articles.  Having  ob* 
served  that  this  collection  is  valuable,  tttpote  continunta  serie  loots 

S.  Scripturae,  conciliorum^  et  SS.  Patrum  scite  admodum  acpru" 
denier  insertis  adomaiay  he  apologizes  for  having  omitted  a  con- 
siderable Huhiber  of  said  canons;  1.  because  many  similar  canons 
may  be  found  elsewhere  j  and  2.  because  he  shunned  the  labour  of 
correcting  the'raariift)ld  mistakes  and  solecisms,  with  which  the 
MS.  abounded,  having  'been  copied  by  an  ignorant  person  unac- 
quainted with  Latin,  Accordingly  he  picked  out  only  the  most 
remarkable  canons,  particularly  such  as  were  decreed  in  Irish 
synods.  For  it  is  to  he  recollected,  that  in  said  great  collection 
4here  are  several  canons  copied  from  those  of  foreign  councils^ 
Isesides  some  sentences  or  passage^  from  Gildas  and  others. 
D'Achery  followed  two  MSS.  one  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie, 
the  other  of  that  of  St.  Germain.  He  sayi^,  th^t  the  collection 
-was  made  about  the  eighth  centuiy  (in  the  margin  Anno  cire.  790) 
«n€l  quotes  a  passage  from  Afoedoc,  the  original  writer  of  ii,  wh6 
4iflS  m  the  end ;  *•  Abedoc  deritus  ipse  has  coUectiones  conscripsi 
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idcikioiae  -eemcripihnui  HaMucar  abiaie  dupensaniej  fUa$d9 
Sanctis  Scripiurisy  vel  divinis  fontibus  hie  in  hoc  codice  gtofHerutae 
skfS  ;  sive  etiam  decreta^  quae  sancH  Paires  et  synodi  in  divetsis 
genHbus-  vel  Unquis  constntxerunU    Afterwards  Marteoe  found 
a  more  con«ct  copy  of  it  in  the  Bigot  Library  at  Rouen,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Tiscam,  and  thence  inserted 
in  the   Thesaurus  vovus  Anecdotorum  (Tom  4.  /?.  1.  seqq*)  a 
laige  number  of  canons,  whidi  D' Achery  had  omitted.    He  men* 
tions  also  the  names  of  various  synods,  by  which  said  canons  had 
been  made,   such  as  Synodus  Fervensisy  Gonsulensisy   Vatensis^ 
Laudatiacy  Erenensisy  HibernensiSf  AncoritanCy  Lnci  Vietimoe^ 
Sapidniiay  &c.  Some  of  these  names  do  not  indicate  places ;  and 
such  of  them  as  ^do  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  excepting 
the  synodus  Hibemensisy  which  occurs  •  several  times  likewise  in 
D'Achery's  collection,  and  which  must  mean  not  a  single  Irish 
synod,  but  dtiverg  ones  called  in  general  Hibememis*    M^tftene 
mentions  also  a  synod  of  N.  Britain,  and  gives  Excerpeta  de  libns 
Romanorwm  et  Franc&runty  the   Cananes  Adomnani  (of  whleil 
see  Chap,  xviii.  §,  14 )  a  Libdlns  de  Retnedik  peccatorum  chiefly 
from  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  besides  canons  from  the  book  of 
David  (of  Wales)    and  some   attides  from  Gildas.    In  both 
I^Achery's  and  Mavtene's  collecdoM  there  are  some  canons  tb» 
same  as  in  Ware's,  although  now  and  then  with  a  slight  variation 
of  words.    In  the  collection  of  canons,  &c«  cMed' Excerptiones 
or  Excerpia  from  the  Jus  Sacerdoiale  of  Eogbert,  archbishop  of 
Yoric,  who  Hved  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Hucarius  LevUa,  that 
i8>  a  deacon,  there  are  also  some  Irish  ctinonS)  and  a  Synodus 
Hibemensis  is  now  arid  then  quoted.    This  collection  is  in  Wilkin's 
Councik  S^c.  VoL  1.  p.  101.  seqq.  Hucarius  was  perha{^s  the  same 
as  Haelhucar  above  mentioned,  who  was  fondof  cdlecting  <iasMms, 
{(nd  might  have,  when  only  a  deacon,  drawn  up  those  Excerp"* 
tutnes^  befinre  he  direoted,  when  abbot,  Abedoc  in  compiling  the 
great  collection  in  6B  books.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tlie 
Irish  church  had  a  great  number  of  canons ;  for  one  df  her  din- 
dent  decr^s  lays  down,  that  councils  be  h^  twice  in  the  y^ir ; 
*^  Sttfiota  synodus  bis  in  amio  decrevit  habere  concilia.*'    {Ap: 
Usher,  Discmir^  an-As  JReUgiosiy  Sfc  cA.  6«)  Perhaps  by  SandH 
synodtn^^was  meaiit  the  oodnoil  of  Nice,  which,  as  well  as  other 
councils,  had  established  that  rule  as  to  provincial  synods ;  but 
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firam  its  being  repeated  in  our  canotis  we  may  nqppoie,  that  it 
was  observed  in  Ireland* 

(80)  It  is  at  cap.  4.  in  these  words ;  Audi  Dominuin  dicentem : 
Si  iHn  nan  audierUf  sU  tibi  velui  getMis  et  pMktnws*  Non  ma- 
lediceS)  sed  rq>eUes  excommunicatum  a  comnmrnope  et  mensa,  et 
missa,  et  pace.  Et  n  haereticus  est,  post  unam  oorreptianem  d^ 
vba. 

(81)  D'Acheiy  has  fn>m  L.  Sd.  ct^  !•  <<  Synodus  Hibemen- 
sis  sex  modos  didt,  a  celebratione,  a  oommonicatione  Missaey  a 
cohabitadone,  a  benedictione*  a  coUoquio  padfico,  a  oommestn.** 
(Compere  with  Nat.  S2.  to  Chap,  ziii.) 

(82)  This  canon  is  in  cap.  ?•  <^  the  synod  of  St  Patrick; 
'*  Statuunt  ne  rebaptizati  (sint)  qui  Symboli  traditione  (traditionem) 
a  quocunque  acceperunt,  quia  non  infidt  semen  seminantis  ini- 
quitas."  It  mentions  the  delivery  of  the  Creed  as  the  usual  pre* 
liminazy  to  baptism.  It  is  by  no  means  relative  to  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  lay  personsy  as  Ledwidi 
siq)poses,  Antiqu.  S^c  p.  423.  But  enough  has  been  said  already 
fNot.  101.  to  Chap.  XXIV.)  concerning  his  unlearned  effusions  on 
this  point. 

(83)  In  cap.  19.  oi  said  synod  we  read ;  <<  Octavo  die  Catediu* 
meni  sunt;  postea  solemnitatibus  Domini  baptizantur,  id  est, 
Pascha»  Pentecoste,  et  Eptphania.""  Without  entering  into  the* 
Practice  of  some  Eastern  churches,  and  that,  although  disappioved 
of,  followed  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  it  is  known  that  Epiphany  was  lu 
solemn  time  of  baptism  down  to  a  rather  late  period  in  the  Afii- 
can  churches,  as  appears  from  Victor  Utioensis  refen^  to  by  Bing- 
ham; (Origines,  S^c.  B.  xi.  ch.  6.  sect.  7.)  to  whom  I  may  add, 
that,  as  Tiaemont  relates,  (Mimoirs,  S^c.  Tarn.  xvi.  p.  SSiS,)  it 
was  on  the  night  of  EjHphany  A.  D.  484,  that  St.  Eugenius,  bi* 
shop  of  Carthage,  cured  one  Felix  of  blindness  at  the  time  of 
blessingthe  baptismal  font  foi  those  that  were  to  be  baptized.  It 
b  not  improbable^  that  the  Irisb  founded  their  practice  on  some 
African  canons. 

(84)  It  is  in  cap.  13.  of  the  said  synod,  and  entitled  De  Sacri- 
fidoi  "  In  nocte  Ptechae  si  fiis  est  fenre  foTBS.  Nonjbrasjerfisr, 
sed  fidelibus  deferatur.  Quid  aliud  significat  quod  tn  ttna  dmo 
■umitur  agnus,  quam  4ub  uno  Jfidei  cdnune  creditur  et  coomiuni- 
catur  Christus  x^ 
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(ft5)  It  k  in  cap.  25.  of  the  same  synod,  and  has  been  quoled 
above  Nbi*  51.  to  Chi^.  xxru 

(86)  Tliis  canon  ii  among  what  are  caUed  Judida  Compendia 
op.  Martene  (loc.  cU.  col.  19.)  and  is  thus  expressed ;  **  Vir  si 
nupserit  duabus  sororibusy  vd  mulier  duobus  fiatribus,  abjidantur 
a  oommunione  usque  ad  mortem ;  verum  tamen  in  ezitu  vitae 
propter  misericordiamy  si  in  columes  permiserint  hujus  oonjuncti- 
onis  vincula  dissolvere,  poenitentiam  sequantur.  Quod  si  defe- 
oerint,  in  talibus  nuptiis  diffidlis  est  poenitentia  permanehti- 
bus.- 

(87)  See,  for  instance,  Noia  96  and  97.  to  Chap.  xxnr. 

(88)  One  of  them  is  in  cap.  SO.  of  the  Synod  of  St  Patrick  in 
these  words;  **  Nunquam  vedtus  (vetitum)  lioet»  verum  observan. 
dae  sunt  leges  Jubilaei,  hoc  est,  quinquaginta  anni,  ut  non  adfir- 
mentur  incerta  veterato  temporis.'*  Ware  has  another  (Opuse.  S. 
Pair.  p.  118.)  from  an  Irish  synod,  entitled  De  his  quae  non  du* 
dU  JubilaeuSf  which  enters  into  distinctions  concerning  the  sorts 
of  property  comprized  or  not  under  the  law  of  the  Jubilee. 
D'Achery  has  from  Lib.  S5.  some  canons  relative  to  iti^one  of 
which  fcap.  8.)  is  thus  headed ;  ''  De  eo  quod  observandae  sunt 
l^es  Jubilaei  edam  in  novo"  (Testamento).  This  system  must 
have  been  introduced  and  kept  up  with  the  concurrence  and  ap- 
probadon  of  the  dvil  power,  as  indeed  is  plain  from  the  veiy  terms 
€^  some  of  those  canons.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  mode 
of  tenure,  by  which  the  Irish  tribes  and  septs  held  their  lands. 

(89)  The  first  of  the  nine  canons  attributed  to  St  Patrick  (see 
above  Not.  78.)  is  endded  **  De  judido  clericorum,  ut  non  sit 
apud  iniquos,  aut  apud  infideles ;"  then  it  has,  **  Omnis  mundialis 
sapiens,  si  (etsi)  sapiens  sit,  non  judicet  judicia  Ecclesiae.**  Ware 
{loc.  cit  p.  119.)  quotes  another  to  the  same  purpose  j  *'  Cleri* 
cus,  qui  causam  suam,  sive  justam  sive  injustam,  ad  judidum  al-> 
terius  fidd  judids  provocat,  excommunicetur. 

(90)  Can.  IS.  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Isser- 
ninus. 

(91)  See  the  2d  and  Sd  of  the  nine  canons  above  mendonedi 
and  the  rules  about  princes  ap.  D'Achery  from  Lib.  24.  (in  which 
passages  are  quoted,  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  as  the  author,  fit>m 
De  abusionibus  seculi)  and  from  Lib.  S6,  some  of  which,  howeveiv 
relate  to  ecdesiastical  diieft. 
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;(9^)  ^t  jis  tbe  6tfa  i)f  4e  iMl^/;^i)9iig  ajp.  W4i:^>  aiyl  in  ^  20. 
cop.  5.  op.  Dachery,  premised  by  tl^^  word^^  Pqtriokis  aif^  Havr 
Hlg  QU0te4  it  and  made  some  remarks  oa  ii  already,  (Not.  S5«  to 
CA^ijr.  XV.)  I  need  not  repeat  it  h^re. 

§.  12..  The  marriage  of  a  nun  was  considered  as 
adultery^  and  punished  by  excommunication.  But, 
should  she  repent,  and  quit  that  state,  she  was  to  dp 

Eenance,  and  not  to  live  near  the  man,  whom  she 
ad  married.  (93)  There  is  a  caution  given  not  to 
break  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  is  recommended  by 
the  example  of  the  first  believers.  (94)  Next  after 
this  is  a  canon  declaring  the  punishment  of  a  per- 
son, who  had  robbed  a  churchy  which  must  have 
been  enacted  in  one  of  those  mixed  assemblies  so 
common  in  Ireland,  in  which  princes  and  chieftains 
used  to  sit  jointly  with  the  clergy.  It  orders,  that 
bis  hand  or  foot  be  cut  off,,  or  that  he  be  thrown  into 
prison,  or  exiled  and  make  double  restitution,  and 
swear  not  to  return  until  he  has  fulfilled  his  penance. 
(95)  I  find  a  canon,  purely  ecclesiastical,  whereby 
three  years  penance  is  imposed  for  such  a  theft,  and 
in  case  of  a  murder  in  a  holy  place  seven  years,  both 
penances  to  be  performed  in  a  state  of  pilgrimage. 
(96}  Penances  were  also  enjoined,  but  not  so  se- 
vere, for  every  common  theft  j  (97)  and  there  was 
a  general  order  to  drive  thieves,  robbers,  and  plun- 
derers out  of  the  Church.  (98)  The  age  for  a  priest 
is  fixed  at  his  thirtieth  year,  and  for  a  bishop  at  the 
thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  fiftieth.  But  if  a  man  had 
,been  married  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and 
wished  to  become  a  clergyman,  he  was  bound  to  re- 
main a  subdeacon  for  five  years,  and  a  deacon  for 
five  years  more,  after  which  he  might  be  ordained 
.  a  priest  in  his  fortieth  year.  (99)  A  bishop  w^  to 
J|>e  consecrated  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  laity 
(pf  the  diocese),  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  wholje 
prpylpce^  chiefly  the  metropolitan.  (100)  No  bi- 
shop was  allowed  to  appoint  his  successor ;  but  thie 
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appouttment  V9M  to  take  plaoe  after  his  deatbu  Yet 
he  might,  with  the  consent  of  a  synod  and  the  ap- 
probation of  the  peoplev  of  the  distriet,  ordain,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  a  bishop  to  succeed  hmu 
^(101)  With  regard  to  the  Divine  service,  a  eanoa 
states,  that  the  Church  ofiers  to  God,  1.  for  itself; 
2.  for  the  cosnmecuoratioa  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  8* 
for  the  departed  souls.  (102)  This  last  oblation  is 
explained  m  another,  according  to  which  the  Chureh 
offera  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  four  ways  ;  for 
the  very  good  th^  oblations  are  mere  thanksgivings ; 
for  the  very  bad  diey  are  consolations  of  the  living  ; 
£br  those  not  very  good  they  are  made  for  the  obtain- 
ing-of  full  remission  ;  and  for  such  as  were  not  very 
bad,  that  their  punishment  may  be  rendered  more 
tolerable.  (103)  By  puni^mentj  or,  as  tW  origi- 
nal has,  damnation  we  must  understand  not  eternd 
punishment  or  damnation,  but  the  purgatorial  suf- 
ferings ;  whereas,  besides  the  universal  rule  of  not 
offering  for  souls,  of  whose  being  in  hell  no  doubt 
was  entertained,  there  is  an  Irish  canon  directing, 
that  the  holy  sacrifice  be  not  oflered  for  such  deceas- 
ed persons  as  were  guilty  of  the  sin  unto  deaths  that 
is,  as  most  probably  meant  by  it,  final  impenitence. 
(104)  There  is  a  very  severe  canon  against  per- 
sons, who  falsely  accuse  others,  depriving  them  of 
eommunion  until  the  end  of  their  lives.  (105) 

(93)  The  17th  canon  of  the  syaod  of  Patrick,  AuisiUiis,  &c.  k 
asfiiUows;  VirgO)  quae  voverit  Deo,  penoanet  casta,  et  postca 
nupserit  camaleai  spoD8um»  exoommunionis  sit .  donee  convert*- 
tur.  Si  coDvena  fuerit,  et  dimiserit  aduiterium,  poenitaitiflBni 
fg^t,  et  postea  non  in  una  domo  nee  in  una  villa  habitoit." 

.(M)  The  first  of  the  three  particular  canons  ascribed  to  St.  Pa« 
tii^  (see  above  Not.  78)  is  entitUd  De  nniiaie  suhdHorum,  after 
which  vxe  read ;  <<  Quis  «vgo  audet  acindeie  unitatem,  quam  ne* 
mo  bominum  solvere  vel  r^rehendere  potest  ?  Then  comes  a 
gaiti^ttion  from  Ads  iv.  S%  aeqq.  Instead  of  QjuU  ergo  tluit  seo^ 
tenoe  begimop-  Mart^nye  (fijom  Li  iUctip^lQ.}mdi  ^lynodusdi^ 
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tUs  Si  qms  atUenhSfc*  and  ends  frith  antMema  siiy  thug  formoig 
a  canoii* 

(95)  "  Qui  furatas  fiierit  pecumam  ab  eodena  sancta,  ubi  mar- 
XjieB  et  ocHpoca  Banctorum  donmunt,  illius  mantis  vd  pes  circiim- 
ddatur,  aut  in  carcerem  mittatur,  aut  in  peregrinationem  ejida- 
tur et  resdtuat  dupliim:  et  juiabit  quod  non  revertetur  donee  im« 
pleverit  poenitentiani*"  lliis  canon,  although  attnbuted  to  St 
Patrick,  could  not  have  been  made  in  his  time^  as  the  Irish  Chris- 
tian princes  were  not  as  yet  powerful  enough  to  establish  such  a 
kw.  ;  There  is  a  sinoilar  canon,  and  called  an  Irish  one,  in  No* 
74  of  the  Excerptiones  from  the  Jus  Sacerdatale  of  Eqgbert, 
and  another  in  D' Achery's  collection  from  L.  28.  cap.  6. 

(96)  It  is  in  D'Achery  from  L.  42.  cap.  15.  ^^  Quicumque 
rdiquias  episcoporum  vel  martyrum  (alluding  to  holy  places)  homi-- 
ddio  viokTerit,  septem  annis  peregrinus  poeniteat ;  si  vero  furto, 
tribus  annis."  AfUr  this,  rules  are  laid  down  for  deanstng  the 
pollutions  of  such  places. 

(97)  See  canon  15.  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  AuxiliuSy  &c. 

(98)  ^  Synodus;  Fures,  et  latrones,  etraptores  de  Ecdesia 
ejiciendi  sunt;*'  ap.  D'Acheiy  from L.  41.  cap.  S. 

(99)  L.  1.  cap.  9.  ap.  D'Achery. 

(100)  The  canon  on  this  point  (ap.  D'Acheiy  ib.  cap.  5.)  was 
originally  oS  t  council  of  Carthage,  as  observed  by  D'Achery. 
Considered  relatively  to  Ireland,  it  must  be  understood  of  the  bi- 
shops of  r^ular  sees ;  for,  as  has  been  oflen  obsaived  already  {ex. 
c.  Chap.  XXIV.  §.  12.  and  Not.  104.  to  Chap,  xi.)  the  Irish  churdi 
had  Chorepiscopi^  whose  appointment  and  consecration  did  not 
require  all  that  apparatus.  We  have  also  seen,  that  those  Chore- 
piscopi  used  to  be  consecrated  by  one  bishop ;  but  sudi  was  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  bishops  of  established  sees,  whereas 
for  their  consecration  three  bishops,  at  least,  were  required  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  elsewhere.  Thus  we  read  in  the  TVipartite  life  of 
St.  Patrick,  (L.  2.  c.  49.)  that,  when  consecrating  Carpus  for 
the  diurchc^  Tamnacha  in  Huanonella  (TlreUil,  S3igo),  he  was 
assisted  by  the  bishops  Bron  and  fiitaeus  Juxki  Ecdesiae  cofisne- 
tudinem.  Whethor  such  consecration  took  place  or  not,  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence ;  but  the  pointing  to  the  cuttom  of  the  Church 
adds  to  the  prooA  of  the  rule  of  consecratbn  by  no  fewer  than 
three  bishqM  having  beep  observed  by  tbe  Irish  cfaurdi. 
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(101)  D'Achery  has  fib.  cap.  17.);  "  Synodu§  ait;  NuUui 
episcopus  successorem  in  vita  sua  faciat,  sed  post  obitum  ejus  boni 
bonum  eligant.  Item,  Synodus^definivit  episcopum  ordinare  suc- 
cessorem in  exitu  vitae  consensu  synodi  et  regionis  ipsius  senten- 
tia,  ne  irritum  fiat." 

(102)  Tills  canon  is  from  L.  2.  cap.  9.  ap.  D'Achery ;  «  Sy- 
Jiodus ;  Nunc  Ecclesia  multis  modis  offert  Deo ;  primo  pro  seipsa ; 
secundo  pro  commemoratione  Jesu  Christi,  qui  dixit,  Hoc  JacHe 
in  meam  commemoi^ionem  ;  tertio  pro  animabus  defunctis." 

(103)  It  is  in  cap.  20.  ib.  thus  expressed;  « .Synodus ait ;  Qua^ 
tuor  modis  offert  Ecclesia  pro  animabus  defunctorum.  Pro  valde 
bonis  gratiarum  actiones  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  oblatio  habet  quod 
deleat ;  pro  valde  malis  consolationes  vivorum  ;  pro  non  valde  bo- 
nis, ut  plena  remissio  fiat ;  pro  non  valde  malis,  ut  tolerabilior 
fiat  damnatio  ista."  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  than  this  ca- 
non to  Usher's  system  relative  to  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the 
Irish  church  in  praying  for  the  dead.    (See  Not.  157.  to  Chap. 

XXI.) 

(10*)  Cap.  12.  among  the  thuty-one  of  the  synod  of  St.  Pa- 
trick (see  above  Not.  78.).  I  have  elsewhere  (Not.  157.  to  Chap. 
XXI.)  re&rred  to  this  canon,  the  original  of  which  is  headed,  De 
cUationepro  defunctis ;  then  follows;  **  Audi  Apostolum  dicen- 
tem ;  Est  autem  peccatum  ad  mortem^  non  pro  iUo  dico  ut  roget 
qui$.  Et  Dominus,  Nolite  donate  sanctum  canibus.  Qui  enim 
in  -vita  sua  sacrificium  non  merebitur  accipere',  qubmodo  post  mor- 
tem, illi  poterit  adjuvare."  The  unfortunate  persons  here  alluded 
to  were  such  as  led  notoriously  bad  lives,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  show  even  symptoms  of  repentance.  They  were  different  fi^m 
those,  called  vert/  bad  in  the  canon,  (Not,  prec.J  who  might 
have  been  so  without  publicly  appearing  as  hardened  obstinate  sin- 
ners. 

(105)  "  Synodus;  Qui  falso  accusant  ^ro^r^,  usque  ad  exi- 
tum  vitae  non  communicent.  (Ap.  D*Achery  firom  L.  16.  cap.  IS.) 
From  the  word,  Jratres^  it  might  seem,  that  this  canon  was  re- 
lative to  the  brethren  in  monasteries ;  but  it  may  be  well  under- 
atood  of  persons  in  general  bearing  fidse  witness  against  their 
aei^bours. 

§  •  XIII.  I  find  a  singular  eanon  declaring  that  an 
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oath  of  a  son  or  daughter,  unkAdtm  to  tnfe  fifher, 
one  of  a  monk  withoHl;  the  knowlefd^  of  his  itbfaot, 
and  that  of  a  hoy,  are  void.  (Itfe)  Amoiigin^ny  re- 
gulations relative  to  Church  projJerty  there  is,  allnd- 
ing  to  ,  pious  donations,  particularly,  ft  §^^ms,  niade 
by  win,  one,  in  Which  it  is  ordered,  that  sons, 
or  brothers,  oV  relatives  be  not  defrauded  of  their 
due,  and  that  the  church  do  i*eceiv6  only  a  ceitain 
portion,  called  th6  if)6rtion  of  G6d,  leaving  to  the 
rightful  heirs  what  they  ^re  justly  entitled  to.  (107) 
A  spirit  of  disihterestedneSs  #as  tequired  from  the 
clergy ;  arid  accordingly  tlre're  Was  a  canon  eftjcrtA- 
ing^  that  the  superfluous  of  a  priest,  or  whatever  hfe 
possessed  heyorid  his  wants,  should  be  ^iven  to  the 
church.  (108)  This  was  intended  partly  fdr  thie  use 
of  the  church  itself,  such  as  for  reparrs,  riefcessary  6!ic- 
penses,  &c.  and  partly  for  the  poor,  in  the  sante 
manner  as  the  usual  offerings  oif  the  faithful,  doh- 
cerning  which  there  are  two  canons ;  one  empower- 
ing the  bishop  to  divide  them  between  the  church 
and  the  poor,  and  another  condemnitig  a  clefgyifwan, 
who  should  seize  upon  said  offerings,  to  bte  removed 
Yrom  the  church.  (109)  We  find  somie  canons  re- 
lative to  the  ecclesiastical  lands  or  tracts,  called  Ter^ 
mihus,  and  their  boundaries  or  marks.  **  Let  thfe 
TTerminus  of  a  holy  place  have  rtiarks  about  ft— 
Wherever  you  find  the  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
do  riot  do  any  injury. — Three  persons  consecrate  & 
Terminus  of  a  hbly  place,  a  kirtg,  a  bishop,  and  thb 
people."  (no)  There  are  several  canons  respcfct- 
ing  succession  to  property,  wills,  debts,  pledge^, 
bargains,  &c.  Which  were  evideritly  drawn  up  in 
those  mixfed  assemblies,  above  meritioted,  of  clergy- 
ineri  and  laymen.  (Ill)  Ariiong  the  Irish  canons 
there  are  two  taken  from  thfe  council  df  Gangra  ia 
Paphlagohia,  which  was  heldjtgainst  the  heretic  Eto- 
tathius  and  his  followers,  who,  besides  other  eri'dfi^ 
condemned  matrimony,  and  taught  that  married  per- 
sons could  not  bd  Saved.     By  these  canons  persons. 


dbgettftfg  vifgitiity  t6  t)!ea*f  iht  Lorf,  «riJdrdere<l 
ttrider  paiil  of  anathertia  not  to  insult  married  per- 
*bfts,  tiiif  to  express  all  dbhofrence  of  marriage  or  of 
{iiei^sons  engaged  in  it.  ( !  1 2j  They  are  by  no  meafld 
relative  to  the  question  of  marriage  of  the  clergy,  as 
ti  certain  author,  who  was  always  raving  about  ma- 
trimonv,  strives  to  insinuate.  (Il3)  But  there  lA 
a  canon,  whereby  clerks  are  prohibited  to  frequent 
women,  not  their  relations,  and  are  ordered  to  liv6 
Ivith  no  oth^r  females  than  their  mother,  or  aunt, 
Of  sister,  or  niete,  do  as  to  guard  against  even  the 
Suspicion  of  scandal.  (Il4)  In  other  respects  the 
clergy  w«re  bound  to  observe  a  very  grave  and  strict 
Kne  of  conduct.  For  instance,  they  were  not  al- 
tewed  to  be  spectators  of  games  or  sports  under  pain 
of  degradation ;  015)  nor,  under  the  same  penalty, 
to  walk  about  in  fairs  or  markets,  unless  they  wanted 
to  buy  something.  (116)  And  a  clergymaft,  sing- 
ing at  a  banquet,  and  not  edifying  religion,  was  liable 
to  an  excommunication ;  as  was  also  a  swearing  cler- 
gyman. (117)  There  are  some  very  remarkable  ca- 
tions relative  to  matrimonial  continence,  prescribing 
abstinence  from  the  exercise  of  conjugal  rights  at 
eertain  stated  times,  among  which  are  mentioned  the 
three  lents  or  chief  fasting  seasons  of  the  year.  (118) 
I  srhalf  quote  only  one  canon  more,  which  is  that 
against  leaders  of  barbarians,  that  is  of  invaders, 
plunderers,  and  destroyers.  Such  leaders  are  con- 
demned to  penance  of  fourteen  years.  (119) 

(106)  D'Achery  Iiaft  it  from  L.  S4.  cap,  5.  "  Synodus  Hiber- 
netisis' ;  Juratnentum  filii  aut  filiae  nesciente  patre,  juramentum  mo- 
tst£dtA  A6sciente  abbate,  juramentum  pueri,  irrita  sunt.*' 

(107)  Hus  canon  is  from  Z..  41.  cap.  6.  in  these  words ;  "  Sy- 
nodus ;  NalSluixl  oportet  fraudare  fiCos,  aut  fratres,  aut  propinquos. 
ttethf  £^esia  nonnisi  partem  Dei  acdplat:  com  enim  heres 
mundi  venerit,  retrahet  ea  quae  mundi  sunt.''  AcccMding  to  a 
&0d  rdle  (L.  2.  c  14).  a  certain  part  of  the  property  of  a  d^- 
asifi^  person  W$g  reserved  for  the  priesti,  that  is,  for  tho  use  a^ 
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the  church,  including  their  maintainance,  and  for 'his  funeral  ob- 
sequies, beyond  which,  in  virtue  of  this  canon,  the  church  was 
not  allowed  to  exact  or  receive  any  more.  According  to  the  sixth 
decree  of  the  council  of  Cashel  it  was  the  third  part  of  a  man's 
moveable  goods.    (See  Chap.  xxix.  $•  3.) 

(108)  Ap>  D'Achery,  L.  2.  cap.  20.  "  Synodus  decrevit,  iit 
sacerdos  omne,  quod  superfluum  habet,  det  in  Ecclesia,  et 
ut  quantum  Ecclesiae  dimisedt  tantum  Ecclesia  demat  de  super- 
fluis  ejus." 

(109)  The  25th  canon  of  the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius.  &c. 
is  as  follows ;  '^  Si  quae  a  religiosis  hominibus  donata  fuerint  diebus 
illis,  quibus  pontifex  in  singulis  habitaverit  ecclesiis,  pontifidalia 
dona,  sicut  mos  antiquus,  ordinare,  ad  episcopum  pertinebunt, 
sive  ad  usum  necessarium,  sive  egentibus  distribuendum,  prout 
ipse  episcopus  moderabit.*'  Then  comes  canon  26.  ib.  ^^  Si  quis 
vero  clericus  contravenerit,  et  dona  invadere  fuerit  deprehensus, 
utturpis  lucri  cupidus  ab  Ecclesia  sequestretur." 

(110)  D'Achery  has  from  L.  42.  cap.  11.  "  Synoilus  Hibemen- 
sis ;  Terminus  sancti  loci  habeat  signa  circa  se — S3modus  dicit ;  Ubi- 
cumque  inveneritis  signum  Crucis  Ckristi,  ne  laeseritis — Tresper. 
sonae  consecrant  terminum  lod  sancti ;  rex,  episcopus,  populus.*' 
Of  what  was  meant  by  Terminus  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  I  have 
treated  already  (Not.  63  to  Chap.  xkvi.).  It  appears,  that  crosses 
used  to  be  erected  in  such  holy  places,  and  that  this  might  have 
been  done  by  either  a  king,  a  bishop,  or  by  the  people.  For  it 
is  more  probable,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  canon,  than  that 
all  the  three  parties  were  to  concur  in  rendering  a  place  a  TVrmi- 
nvs. 

(HI)  See  ap.  D'Achery  from  Libb.  31,  32,  33. 

(112)  D'Achery  has  these  canons  from  L.  43.  cap.  2,  "  Sy- 
nodus ;  Si  qub  ex  his,  qui  virginitatem  propter  Dominum  servant 
extollitur  adversus  conjugatos>  anathema  sit. — Item,  Unusquis- 
que,  qui  virginitatem  custodit,  propter  Dominum  faciat,  non  propter 
execrationem  conjugii ;  qui  enim  virum  fidelem  et  religiosam  foe- 
minam  detestatur,  aut  culpabiles  aestimat,  anathema  sit."  These 
canons  were  copied  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  council  of 
Gangra,  and  also  from  the  first. 

(113)  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  I  allude  to  Dr. 
Ledwich,  who  touching  (AiUiq.  Sfc.  p.  S25*)  on  the  former  of  these 
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canons  introduces  the  TruUan  canons,  &c.  concerning  the  marrriage 
of  the  clergy.  Now  neither  in  that  canon,  nor  in  the  one  annexed 
to  it,  is  there  a  word  relative  to  the  clergy ;  but  this  antiquary, 
with  his  usual  blundering  logic,  infers  that,  because  the  Irish 
church,  following  the  council  of  Gangra,  condemned  the  Eusta- 
thian  impiety,  it  therefore  authorized  the  marriage  of  clerg3rmen ! 
He  boasts  (ib»p,  422.)  of  having  perused  with  care  all  our  printed 
canons,  and  explained  many  of  them;  but  from  the  specimen, 
which  he  has  given  us,  {ib,  seqq.)  a  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  vaunted  explanations. 

(114)  Martene  has  this  canon  from  Lib.  9.  *'  Ckrici  frequen- 
tandi  extraneas  mulieres  non  habeant  potestatem,  sed  cum  matre, 
vel  thia  filia,  sorore,  nepte,  tantum  vivant,  de  quibus  omnibus 
nefas  est  aliquid  quam  natura  constituit  suspicari."  Tlie  words, 
tkiaJiUa,  if,  as  it  seems,  they  are  to  go  together,  must  mean  an 
unmarried  aunt ;  for  thia  signifies  an  aunt.  (See  Ducange  at  Thia.) 
But,  if  they  be  understood  of  two  distinct  persons,  and  that  Jilia 
mean  dcughter^  a  case  is  supposed  of  a  clerk  having  been  married 
before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  of  his  having  a  daughter,^ 
that  survived  her  mother.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  canon  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Irish  clergy  were,  at  least  in  ge- 
neral, allowed  in  ancient  times  to  have  wives.  (Compare  with  f. 
8.  above.) 

(115)  "  Omnis  clericus,  qui  ludum  spectare  desidcrat,  degra- 
detur.*'     zip.  D'Achery,  from  L,  39.  cap.  14. 

(116)  Martene  has  from  Lib.  9.  "  Clericus,  qui  non  pro 
emendo  aliquid  in  nundinis  vel  in  foro  deambulat,  ab  officio  suo 
degradetur."  I  suspect,  that  by  degradetur  is  to  be  understood 
in  these  two  canons  not  total  degradation  from  the  clerical  order, 
but  merely  a  temporary  suspension. 

(117)  We  read  a;?.  Martene  ib.  "  Clericus  inter  epulas  can- 
tans,  fidem  non  aedificans,  sed  auribus  tantum  pruriens,  excom- 
rounis  sit — Clerius  jurans  excommunicandus  est."  The  punish- 
ment in  the  former  c^ise  probably  refers  to  one  of  those  minor  sorts 
of  excommunication  mentioned  above  j.  11.  and  Not,  81. 

(118)  D'Achery  has  the  following  regulations  fix)m  Z.  44.  cap, 
II.  "  Synodus  Hibemensis ;  In  tribus  quadragesimis  anni,  et  in 
Dominica  die,  et  in  feriis  quartis  et  in  sextis  feriis,  conjuges  con- 
tinere  se  debent.-* ^Item,  in  omnibus  solemnitatibuSi   et  in  illit 
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(cliebmi,  qqibus  uxpr  pra^n^ns^  hoc  fst,  a  die  quo  fUius  in  utenr 
fjus  motum  feccrit,  usque  ad  partus  Qui  di«iQ  —Item,  a  p^u  p^ 
36  dies  si  masculus,  si  yero  filia  46  dies. — Itein,  habitantibus  illi^ 
in  babitu  religioso  CDpulpri  non  pennittitur."     Spme  hay^  8\^ 
posed,  that  this  canon  or  canons^  down  to  the  }ast  Iteniy  belonged 
to  the  coundl  of  Eliberis  or  Elyira  in  Spain,  because  it  appeared 
in  some  collections  as  from  Concilium  Helibernense*    But  Baluze 
in  his  Notes  to  R^no  obseryes,  {NoU  at  No.  328.  Lib,  1.  p.  571*) 
that  in  two  yeiy  old  MSS.  the  synod,  in  which  said  rules  were 
established,  is  called  Ebemensia.    He  refers  also  to  D'Acheiy's 
Synodtis  Hibemensisy  and  concludes  th^t  it  is  a  mistake  .to  attri- 
bute them  to  the  council  of  Eliberis.     He  remarics  also,  that  som^ 
other  canons,  attributed  to  that  council  by  Burchard  and  lyo,  are 
in  the  Irish  collection  of  Corbie.     As  to  the  three  lents,  D'Achery 
thought,  that,  besides  the  great  lent  before  Easter,  the  other  twp 
were  the  one  after  Pentecost  and  that  prior  to  Christpias,  such  a^ 
are  mentioned  in  a  Capitulary  of  Charlemagne.    But,  as  there 
were  different  usages  with  regard  to  fasting  seasons  in  yarious 
churches,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  which,  ind^ndently  of  thi^ 
great  lent,  were  the  two  other  ones  of  the  Irish.     Some  churches 
had  four  lents,  one  fbr  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  others 
likewise  had  four,  but  not  corresponding  with  the  different  sea- 
sons.    Some  had  stated  fasts  for  almost  eyery  month  in  the  year, 
distinct  from  the  usual  weekly  fasts.     (See  more  in  Bingham's 
Originesy  Sfc.  B.  xxi.  ch,  2.)    Yet  I  believe,  that  one  of  our  Irish 
lents  was  that  kept  before 'Christmas,  which,  according  to  the  first 
council  of  Macon,  held  in  581,  began  after  St.  Martin's  day,  and 
continued  until  Christmas  day,  but  so  as  that  fasting  was  required 
only  on  three  days  in  each  week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, to  be  obseryed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  real  or  great  . 
lent.     This  was  in  fact  a  m^e  addition  of  Monday  to  the  usual 
fasts  of  the  week.     Other  councils  shortened  still  more  this  sort  of 
lent  by  reducing  it  to  the  last  week  before  Christmas.     (See  Bing- 
ham, ib>  sect,  4>.)    It  is  likewise  to  be  recollected,  that  the  word 
qiiadragesimis  in  the  above  Irish  canon  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
periods  of  precisely  40  days,  but  as  indicating  certain  ^ed  times 
for  fasting,  whether  of  greater  or  lesser  duration,  according  to  ap 
acceptation  quite  usual  in  consequence  of  the  Christian  fasts  faayin^ 
been  established  in  imitation  of  the  40  days  fast  of  our  Saviour* 
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Ey&^  U}e  gi:ea(  ])Q9t  bisfprei  Easter,  did  not  m  tho^e  digrs  9on8ist,  at 
le^^  in  ^and,  (sqe  abgye  ^.  ^O  of  that  number  of  days.  The 
hpji  of  those  regulations  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  mai)  and  wife 
h^  a,Ithough  living  together,  devoted  themselves  to  the  observ- 
ant of  9om^  ipQonastic  rules,  in  which  case  they  were  to  conduct 
tt^^ves  a^  if  they  lived  separately  in  monasteries.  Usher  re- 
fl;^  (Discourse f  Sfc.  ch»  6..)  to  the  fii;st  part  of  said  canon,  and 
mi^ht  have  learned  fi:9i[n  {t,  with  what  attention  thp  Irish  church 
1q9^^  to  the  purity  of  t;he  nuptial  bed,  without  (jpibbling,  as  h<^ 
4o^  etf^vif^re,  concerning  its  not  having  considered  marriage  a 
sacrament  Th^  mighty  argument,  which  he  adduces  {ib.  ch.  5.} 
fqr  bis  pOj^tion^  i&  a  scr^  from  Sedulius  the  commentator,  which 
he  ^p^  9ot  give  en1;u:e..  Sedulius  makes  the  following  observation 
on  sooie  vord^  of  St.  Paul,  Romans  i.  11.  12;  "  Quod  autem 
dfci^y  ut  aliquod  trcufam  vobi^  donuni  spiritualey  vijietur  indjcare, 
ea^  ali<iuid,  ^UQd  dooum  quidem  sit,  non  tameQ  spiritua]e,  ut 
Duptiaf,  div^Uiae,  foctiti^do  corporis,  &c.*'  Hence  Usher  con- 
duced, tlia4;  SeduUus  di(^  not  look  up9n  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 
HoY(  if,  ^  ^[uite  plain,  tbat  \^  this  passage  marriage  is  alluded  to 
inc^entallyy  and  merely  in  a  temporal  or  worldly  sense.  But  why 
did  not  Usher,  yftio  bad  i^ead  all  Sedulius's  commentaries,  quot^ 
spp^  p^rt  of  them»  in  which  marriage  is  expressly  treated  of?  He 
to^^c  <^9  to  CQ^c^  froin  the  reader  the  following  words  on  what 
Slti  Paul  says  <^f  marriage^  Ephes,  v,  32.  according  to  the  Latin 
t^^  l^cra/fientum  hoc  magnum  est,  on  which  Sedulius  has  this 
obs^atiop ;  ".  Sunt  eiiim  alia  ipinora  sacramenta."  Hence  it  is 
dear,  that,  as  he  explained  gy-eat  sacrament  by  stating,  that 
tt^ere  aiie  lesser  ^^^craments,  Sedulius  reckoned  marriage  among 
the  sacraments* 

(J^19)  Ap.  D'Acheiyfi;QrwZ.57.Cflr;7.  2.  **  Syn9dus  Hiberpensia 
wjij  (i\u  praebet  ducatiun  barbaris,  14  annis  poeniteat  Barba- 
r^i^  id  est,  alienus.  Quis  est  alienus,  nisi  qui  more  crudeli  et  im- 
vaapi  cunctos  prostemit?"  This  canon  may  be  understood  of 
princes  or  chieftains,  who  without  provocation  attacked,  robbed, 
apd  murd^ed  their  neighbours ;  or  persons  that  served  as  guides 
tQ  ^i^arfiudin^  partie^i  of  strangers. 

^.  xiy.  T^tIqj:  to  those  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
fyid  ^€f  J  fpw  m.g^unaeuts  of  ecclesiastical  arcljiitec- 
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ture  in  Ireland.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  be- 
cause the  general  fashion  of  the  country  was  to  erect 
their  buildings  of  wood,  a  fashion,  which  in  great 
part  continues  to  this  day  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
As  consequently  their  churches  also  were  usually  built 
of  wood,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
any  remains  of  such  churches  at  present.     Several 
of  them,  although  constructed  of  such  slight  mate- 
rials, might  have  been  elegant  and  splendid,  and  in 
a  good  stile  of  architecture.     The  description  of  the 
church  of  Kildare,  which  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely of  wood,  by  Cogitosus,  who  lived  at  the  latest 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  (120)  shows, 
that  it  was  an  ample  and  neat  structure.     He  says, 
that  it  was'  large  and  very  lofty,  and  adorned  with 
paintings.     It  contained  three  large   oratories,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  wooden  partitions,  (121) 
all  under  one  roof.     One  of  these  partitions  was  or- 
namented, painted  with  images,  and  covered  with 
linen  cloths,  and  being  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church  reached  across  from  one  of  its  outside  walls 
to  the  other.     By  this  partition  he  meant  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  sanctuary,  at  each  extremity  of  which  he 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  door.     By  the  one  at  the 
right  the  bishop,  with  his  chapter,  and  the  persons 
appointed  to  assist  at  the  holy  administration,  used 
to  enter  the  sanctuary  and  proceed  to  the  altar,  to 
immolate  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  at 
the  left  was  only  for  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  to  come 
in,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  banquet  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  ( 1 22)     The  remainder 
or  great  body  pf  the  church  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  partition  running  from  the  sanc- 
tuary down  to  the  front  wall.     The  right  one  was  for 
the  male  part  of  the  congregation,  including  also 
priests  (such,  it  seems,  as  were  not  actually  officiat- 
ing) ;  and  the  left  one  for  the  females.     Each  divi- 
sion had  a  large  door,  not  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
church,  but  in  the  right  and  left  sides.     Thus  there 
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were  three  oratories,  as  above  mentioned,  viz.  these  two 
parts  besides  the  sanctuary.  In  this  church  were  many 
windows;  but  its  chief  ornament  consisted  of  the 
shrinesof  St.  Brigid  and  St.  Conlaeth,  containing  their 
bodies  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  and  adorned  with 
wrought  gold  and  silver,  likewise  with  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  with  gold  and  silver  crowns  hang- 
ing over  them.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the 
custom  of  drawing  partitions  in  the  churches,  be- 
tween the  places  assigned  for  the  respective  sexes, 
was  nearly  general  in  Ireland,  conformably  to  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  ancient  times  of  marking 
distinct  and  separate  places  for  them.  (122*) 

(120)  See  Not.  18  to  Chap.  viii.  This  description  is  in  ViU 
S»  Brtgtd*  cap,  35. 

(121)  Divisa  parietibus  tahulatis. 

(122)  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  nunnery  adjoined  the  church 
on  the  left,  while  the  habitation  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  was 
close  to  it  on  the  right    (Compare  with  Not.  141.  to  Chap,  viii.) 

(122*)  See  Bingham,  OrigineSf  Sfc.  B.  viii.  cA.  5.  sect,  6. 

§.  XV.  In  building  their  churches  of  wood  the 
Irish  had  no  peculiar  motive  imaginable,  except  that 
they  were  very  little  in  the  habit  of  erecting  any  sort 
of  edifices  of  stone  or  other  materials.  Accordingly 
nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  assertion  of  a 
silly  presuming  author,  that  "  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Irish  church  were  averse  from  stone 
fabricks.'*  (123)  Even  before  the  twelfth  century 
some  stone  churches  had  been  erected  in  Ireland, 
although  it  was  not  until  that  period  that  this  fashion 
was  introduced  into  some  of  the  northern  parts.  ( J  24) 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  round  towers,  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  were  intended  as  steeples 
or  belfries  to  churches.  (125)  It  may  be,  and  indeed 
seems  certain,  that  some  of  them  have  been,  although 
very  unfit  for  the  purpose,  applied  to  that  use,  after 
their  original  destination  had  been  forgotten*    But 
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it  is  s?lf  evident,  th?^  t^ipy  were  ^o^;  erepted  wit^h 
that  intention*  T^eiiT  coostru^tip^  wa3  uo^  ^<^?^pted 
tp  it }  (126)  a,ud|  ^s  %  ^s  c^n  b^  di^covere^^  tli^ 
Wldings  intended  £ox  belfries  in  Ireland  ^^T^  3au£^i;p« 
Of  this  kind  is  that  ?|Unexed  to  Cprfliac's  Q\wj?1 
on  the  Rock  of  C^idiel ;  aipd  i^t  h  reinfurk^ble,  tfl^t 
npt  far  from  it  there  is^  a  Roui^d  tower,  which,  yfie 
nj^y  he  sure,  existed,  at  the  timp  whei^  th^  CI^pu^ 
W;^  built,  and  \vhich  must  n^t  have  hefijf^  considered 
aa  a  belfrey,  whereas  in  such  case  there  would  have 
I^en  no  necessity  for  erupting  tljie  square  pne  near 
the  Chweh  Yet,  as  1  h?ive  wd  aboyfe  hells  $eem 
to  have  neen  placed- in  some  of  them,  which  accord- 
ingly got  the  name  of  Cloctheach^  that  is  the  house 
of  th^  beU.  (127)  B^it,  althoi\gh  cf^gi^ially  not 
belfries,  they  were,  at  least  in  the  times  pf  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  looked  upon  a$  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
^hat  is,  ^s  applied  to  some  religious  pyrppse.  (128) 
u4^  iQg€;nious  coxyecture  on  this  subje^'t  is^  t^at  they 
were  hi^ilt  for  and  inhabited  by  anchpret^  of  the 
description  of  thpse,  who  werp  called  Jiiclusi^  and 
who  used  to  shut  themselves  up  all  alone  in  certain 
places.  (29)  Bi^t,  ^Uhcmgh  ^We  anchqi*et$  mi^ht 
h^ve  availed  themselves  of  th^m  as  habit^tio^i^v^,  ifix 
which  they  were  £^t  enough,  yet  it  is  h^rd  to  believe 
that  £iuch  lofty  building,  as  wa^iiiy  pf  tham  ^re,  wer^ 
prig^fi^Jly  ii^tended  for  that  purpo;^^  ac\4  fpT  ^be  use 
of  single  pprsQps.  Where  was  the  necessity  of  the 
ytirious  stages  or  floors,  in^p  which  thpy  we^re  divi^pd, 
if  they  were  to  bp  inhabited  by  only  one  man  ?  Or 
why  shpuld  they  he  all  furbished  with  f^U^*  xyinclpw^ 
at  the  top^  opposite  to  one  another,  fi^nd  ^cing  tt^p 
fqqr  quarters  pf  the  h??vens  ?  Of  wbat  yse  cpi^4 
these  be  to  9fx  anchoret  ?  (130)  I  ^^d  anojtheir  ac- 
count of  the  ui^e,  to  which  they  were  applied)  j^id 
which  seeqis  a$  probable  as  that  ^qw  ^ol^u  p^  It 
]^  thc^t  they  served  ^&  prisqiiLS  for  penite^itf,  ifj^ 
n^d  tp  he  placed  %t  qp  the  «Kpe,uff  c^t  ^ftPfo  ^ 
^r  sp^sudii^  the5§  fi  ^i?t»ift  q[(«pe  pf  t^v^^  jp,  jwfp- 
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portion  to  their  crimes,  were  allowed  to  de$cf^n4  \o 
the  wifX  floor,  ^p4  so  ob  gradi^^ly,  until  t^ey  f^u^e 
dowp  to  the  door  and  received  absolution.  (131)  Ii^ 
this  supposition  the  various  stories  or  j^oQrs  wpu(4 
have  answered  very  well  for  i|ccpuiQ4ating  t;lie  ^ivppf 
^uiks  of  penitent^;  with  habitatioofli. 

(123)  Ledwich,  Antiq.  Sfcp,  141.    The  argumentSy  whiqh  he 
adduces  to  uphold  this  tr^ish,  are  as  nqn^nsical  as  his  position. 
**  Celsus,*'  he  says,  "  objects  tp  Uie  first  believers,  thi^  they  had 
no  dedications  or  consecrations  of  altars,  statues,  or  churches. 
Four  centqries  had  almost  elapsed  before  the  usage  here  notice^ 
began."     Here  in  the  first  place  he  tjungles  every  thing.    Neither 
Celsus  nor  any  other  pagan  had  chained  tfie  Christians  with  qo| 
having  churches,   but  with  not  having  temples.    Did  not  this 
wretched  reasoner  know,  how  learned  men,  and  among  others 
Singham  (^c.  c^.  ch.  6.  sect.  13.)  have  explained  in  wha^  sense 
Origen  and  other  apologists  acknowledged  that  they  had  no  alters, 
while  in  another  they  held  that  they  had,  and  even  used  the  name 
altar?  As  to  the  usa^e  he  speaks  of,  viz.  pf  dedications  or  conse- 
crations, surely  many  churches  were  dedio^ted,  and  with  great 
solemnity,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  great,  long  before 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.    But  what  have  tliese  things^to  do 
with  the  reason  why  churches  were  built  of  wood  rather  than  of 
stone  ?  Might  not  wooden  churches  have  been  dedicated  as  well 
^8  stone  ones  ?  Ledwich  meant  to  insinuate,  that  churches  used 
not  to  be  dedicated  in  Ireland.     Now  there  are  innumerable  in* 
stances  to  the  contrary,  and  we  have  already  met  with  many  of 
them.  The  23d  canon  of  the  synod  of  St.  Patrick,  Auxilius  and  Is- 
seminus  requires,  that  divine  service  be  not  performed  in  a  church, 
l)U]lt  even  by  ^  priest,  until  after  it  has  been  consecrated  by  ^ 
bishop;  ".  Si quis presb^erorum  ecclesiapt  aedificaverit,  non  offe* 
xat  antequam  adducat  suum  Pontificem^  ut  earn  consecret,  quia  sic 
decetr  Amidst  some  other  stuff  he  says,  that  reliques  were  placed 
in  churches  in  787.    He  refers  to  the  7th  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Nice.     Bi^t  by  this  canon  no  new  praptice  was  intro- 
duced.    The  object  of  it  was,  as  appears  froni  the  veiy  word^  of 
it,  and  ^  has  l>een  gbserved  l\y  Balsampn  and  others,  to  re- 
establish the  ancient  one  of  pot  consecrating  chvuclies  without 
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rdiquei  of  martjrrs,  which  had  been  infringed  by  the  IcoDOclaBts. 
Hie  canon  runs  thus ;  "  In  luch  churches  as  have  been  conse- 
crated without  holy  reliques  of  martys,  we  order  reliques  to  be 
{daced,  accompanied  with  the  usual  prayers ;  and  whoever  conse- 
erates  a  church  without  holy  reliques  is  to  be  d^x»ed  as  a  traju- 
grestor  of  ecclesiastical  iradilions"  Even  Bingham  ia  forced  to 
admowledge,  (^B.  viii.  ch.  1.  sect.  8.}  that  as  early  as  the  thnesof 
CoDstantine  the  great,  churches  used  to  be  erected  over  the 
graves  or  reliques  of  martyrs.  Ledwich  then  comes  forward  with 
this  triumphant  conclusion ;  "  While  corruptions  were  creeping 
"  into  religion  on  the  continent,  ours  was  pure  and  primitive. 
"  BeteDtive  of  the  faith  delivered  to  us,  and  precluded  from  ac- 
"  cess  Co  Romeby  the  convulsions  of  the  empire,  we  were  strangers 
"  to  the  innovations  of  foreign  churches ;  when  time  discovered 
"  them  to  us,  we  beheld  them  with  horror  and  detestation."  Hor- 
ror  and  detestation  at  what  ?  Was  it  at  the  respect  paid  to  reliques? 
I  wish  he  had  told  us  who  were  the  persons,  that  expressed  such 
feelings.  The  Irish,  instead  of  abhorring  reliques,  took  great 
care  of  them.  We  have  often  seen  how  carefidiy  they  preserved 
those  of  St.  Patrick  at  Armagh,  the  shrioe  of  Columhkill  in  Hy 
and  elsewhere ;  and  the  attention  and  honour  paid  to  those  of  St. 
Brigid,  &c  have  just  been  mentioned.  Tlie  church  of  Armagh 
was  furnished  from  very  old  tunes  with  a  considerable  number  of 
reliques  of  various  saints  (  Vit,  Tnpart.  S.  Pair.  L.  3.  c,  82-) ;  the 
del^ates,  who  went  to  Rome  about  the  year  6S0,  brought  thence 
reliques  of  martyrs  on  theirretum  to  Ireland;  (see  Chup.  xv.  $.6.) 
and  it  was  usual  to  expose  or  cany  in  procession  reliques  on  solemn 
occamons.  (See  ex.  c.  Chap,  xxiii.  §.  12.)  Usher  was  so  well 
aware  of  tlie  respect,  which  the  Irish  had  for  them,  that  he  passes 
them  by  in  his  Discourse,  Sfc.  But  the  Doctor  must  have  al- 
luded not  to  reliques,  but  to  our  having  retained  the  custom  of 
building  churches  of  wood,  and  thus  preserving  our  religion  pure 
by  detesting  the  innovation  of  stone  churches.  For  wood  and 
stone  are  the  burden  of  his  talk.  How  any  one  could  find  this 
great  virtue  in  wood,  and  connect  it  so  closely  with  the  doctrine 
and  disdpline  of  the  Irish  clmrch,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  Such 
notions  suit  only  wooden-headed  disputants. 

Next  he  passesto  duism,  wishing  to  make  us  believe  that,  be- 
cfeuM  the  Irish  did  not  use  it  in  baptiBn,  (s  matter  already  ex- 
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pUuned  Chap.  xxiv.  §-.  12.)  it  was  not  applied  in  the  oonaecratioii 
of  churches  or  altars.  He  might  as  well  have  said^  thatitwaanoi 
used  at  all,  not  even  in  Confirmation.  Now  his  introducing  chrism 
brings  us  again  to  wood,  for,  as  he  fligues,  the  Irish  had  altars  of 
wood,  (see  Chap.  xxx.  $.  ?•)  which  were  therefore  incapable  of 
chrismation.  And  why?  Because,  he  sajrs,  **  the  councQs  of 
Agde  in  506,  and  of  Epone  in  517>  f<Mrbid  the  holy  oil  to  be  ap- 
plied but  to  struchires  of  stone."  He  had  no  right  to  appeal  to 
the  council  of  Agde ;  for  it  does  not  mention  either  stone  or  woodi 
but  merely  directs  in  its  14th  canon,  that  altars  should  be  con* 
secrated  not  only  with  the  unction  of  chrism,  but  likewise  with  the 
sacerdotal  i>enediction ;  "  AUaria  placwU  non  solum  undione 
chrismatis,  sed  etiam  sacerdotali  benedicHone  sacrari."  It  is  true, 
that  the  council  of  Epone  requires  that  no  altars  be  consecrated 
except  of  stone,  (see  Not.  48.  to  Chap,  xxx.)  but  it  does  not  use 
the  wprd  structures,  which  Ledwich,  who  never  scrupled  to  cor- 
rupt texts,  or  to  quote  falsely,  iutroduced  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding also  churches  under  that  decree.  And  upon  this  vile  trick 
he  founds  another  position  of  his,  viz.  that  churches  were  not 
*'  anointed  with  chrism'*  until  the  6th  century ;  while  at  the  same 
time  in  neither  of  the  councils,  to  which  he  refers,  are  churches  at 
all  mentioned.  Now  as  to  the  canon  of  Epone  relative  to  stone 
altars,  what  had  it  to  do  with  the  Irish  church?  That  was  &r 
from  being  a  general  council ;  and,  whatever  weight  its  decrees 
might  have  had  in  France,  they  were  not  binding  in  Ireland. 

Still  he  goes  on  with  wood,  and  tells  us  that  "  the  Britons,  who 
<<  symbolized  with  the  Irish  in  religious  tenets,  had  only  wattled 
**  and  wooden  churches. — On  the  contrary  the  Anglo-Saxon 
<*  church,  founded  by  an  eleve  of  Rome,  early  adopted  the  masses, 
*^  stations,  litanies;  singing,  reliques,  pilgrimages,  and  other  su- 
**  perstitious  practices,  flowing  in  a  full  tide  from  that  imperial 
^*  city,  and  with  these  that  mode  of  building  peculiarly  suited  to 
*^  them.  Hence  the  Anglo-Saxon  fabrics  had  under  them  crypts 
**  for  reliques,  &c."  Is  it  possible  to  listen  with  patience  to  such 
a  medley  of  stupidity  and.  ignorance!  As  if  masses,  stations,  &c. 
might  not  have  been  celebrated  and  held,  or  psalms  sung,  or  re- 
liifues  preserved,  in  wooden  churches-  as  well  as  in  stone  ones. 
According  to  Ledwich  the  characteristic  mark  of  what  be  calls  a 
pure  Church  is,  tliat  its  buildings  be  of  wood*    Why  then  has  he 
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flot  cmwl idtMito  g^  St.  FHtiTa  aMl  tte  AMj  dOk^  kok€ 
riRtfeh^  <tf  the^  66t:i^tries  detftdKSt^  abd  #6b<teii  6tie»  i^^abiit^ 
MfWd  iA  tlMAr  «eeld?  I  ^ma  really  a^hantfed  to  ap(^;ear  Us  if  aiguing 
HgKittll  tllKib  itouf^ties.  fSb  Ifttl^  idi^  had  the  Irish,  or  thei^ 
ffidiei|ftte»,  df  wbod  heing  the  onlf  St  mattfrsl  Br  «d^l6&ias6ctf 
buMug^;  tbm  St.  Curtlibeft,  whb  was  either  an  Irishman,  or,  tit 
iem^  bought  ti^  md  framed  in  the  Irish  sdiobU  df  Northbrnb^-^ 
,  itfdd,  atfecfed  ill  th6  isla^  of  Fame  a  chapel  of  toge  rough  stoned 
Attd  tuif.  (Bede>  hV.  <».  Ca*A»^rf*  ca/>.  17. )  Led^/^idi  hhnsdlf, 
vHm>  ci^  Guilhbert  an  Irishmfm,  h^akd  mention  6f  it  {p.  I  SB).  OH 
tlM^  otheriiMad  ^6  Roaum  ihissionaiies  attached  no  consequence 
10  buMng  chikrcjhes  df  stone.  One  of  the  first  of  ^em»  Ptolihu» 
tfchbttthdp  of  Yot^,  is  stated  to  havte  gol  i^ebewed  the  old  thmth 
of  GlllseeMniry,  by  rxoHang  its  wiffis  of  woikt,  which  tirere  sheeted 
MfiBftb  with  lead.  (See  Ushei',  Prim.  p.  114.)  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  continued  to  use  lihe  wooden  church,  which  Finan  h^ 

ft 

MUt  at  lAadki^mie ;  and  milny  yevs  after  his  deat^  Theodora, 
tlnsbMAiop  df  Cantarbory,  did  not  serui^e  to  dedicate  it  under  ^t 
Hattie  dTSt.  Petet  the  apostle.  Stonie  #as  not  introduced  into  it; 
but  for  it)3  iireservfttion  Eadbiert,  bishop  (the  seventh)  of  Lindis- 
fymt,  roofed  it  and  sheeted  the  wails  with  le^.  (Bede,  £cd. 
Hiat.  Zr.  3.  cap.  25.)  So  nMieh  for  our  antiquary's  reveries  as  to 
wood  niaridDg  the  ^e  Irish  churdi,  and  stone  the  corrupt  Angio-  . 
Saxon  one.  lie  has  some  similar  balderdadi  cidnciemfkig  the  Ort- 
men  etieet^g  Mobe-roofed  chapels  for  reUqueSy  one  of  which  he 
j^aoes  at  Glendalodi,  as  if  those  Ostmen  of  old  couM  have  had  e^ 
iteoeM  to  a  4&&^nfk  so  einpfbatic^y  Irish,  and  so  strong.  M^y  £d  he 
MIC  tfdd,  fteft  Cormac's  dtdtafe-roofed  diapel  at  Cashel  t^as  also  built 
by  Oflimeh  ?  Whi^  drafting  df  the  anti^ties  of  Gletidaloch,  he 
pomn  out  more  nonsense  concerning  a  connexion  between  t'diques 
itfid  tftotie  binldings,  together  ^ith  some  malrgnasit  jargdh  (p.  48.) 
ootiK^mSng  tlie  dddrdHon  df  rellqa^s,  Mstead  of  saying,  thitt  te- 
0^&ti,  #a8  paid  to  tfiem.  And  here  he  prietendd,  th&t  the  practibe 
of  Alf^dsiling  i^ueisr  in  ehui-ches  ^^tts  fitst  Mtroduced  itito  Crelflftcl  ' 
by  'th6  OeftcBen  Ifr  the  9tft  centory,  nott^h^tandmg  t;hat>  fls  y^e 
liave^«e^(OAojE).  xkiu  ^.  12.) those  OstmeA  were  stfll  pdgfiittetaielf 
alWift  the  fl^ddle  ^  tihe  tehth.  Weit  thQr  Ostmen,  that  broi^ 
itil|Mli  ftbm  tbbiB^  iibwAy  m  ^ematked  ^bote,  the^e^  ^^f 
AMDiJj^  hto  nhciAd  ^KltokifiMotttf  of  iUM&  rttfail  df  6Hfendtfitii 
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I  mbot  *«  td^a^  HfiBniMi^  dFKIteiri,  ifth6t!i^  i^o66ileded 
^«h  ^  points  no^  trtferta  6K  HiVIh^  fbtted  thr^  fi^tfeg  on  a 
kim  *t6iM*,  dr  ^hfch  hfe  has  ^fen  an  eVigraving,  he  describes 
m^  ^tfs  Qb.  9»);  '^  The  oiie  ih  the  Midl&  fs  a  bishop  or  priest 
tMmg  in  a  chatr  ahd  holding  a  perritentid  in  Ms  hand.  On  the 
r^t  a  pil^m  teams  on  his  stafF;  arid  on  the  left;  a  young  man 
holds  a  purse  rf  money  to  cmmttte  it  fbt  penance"  For  this 
e*s^^*tion  he  addtrces  no  proof  WhatSOteVeV.  There  is  nothiiig 
to  show  that  i^hat  the  ycrtmg  man  dr  i^ther  boy,  holds  ih  his 
hand  is  a  parse.  It  is  rAthier  a  bell,  with  wMch  he  seems  to  sum- 
Awn  iShe  people  to  hear  a  serniofe  or  discourse  by  the  p^(soh  in 
Ihe  middle,  ^ho  appeatrs  not  in  a  chair  bttt  rftised  6n  k  pulpit,  and 
fielSng  a  bddk.  And  even  If  it  ^^  a  pttrsfe,  ti^ho  told  Ledwich, 
tittt  it  d6nta!med  commtititiott  money  ?  Might  ifc  not  have  been 
ab  dffermg  to  the  church  ?  And  whetfe  did  he  fitfd,  that  the  book 
Was  a  pennwrtial  ?  There  is  no  kneteling,  nor  itft^sftion  of  hands, 
fcor  any  fliihg  indicating  a  pehftential  ti^nsaction.  But  his  per- 
Vefte  conjectures  served  him  as  a  veMde  to  enlarge  on  aft  abiise, 
#hich  had  nothing  to  do  With  the  ittrtiqnitieiai  of  Glendaloch,  and 
irhich,  as  Appeairs  frbni  a  qtioliatibh  of  Ms  oWti^  tras  condemned 
hy  ttte  Chrirdi. 

(124)  See  Chap.  xkVri  f ,  9.  and  lb.  Not.  59. 

(125)  This  wa»  the  opfefon  of  the  teSmed  Mol^neuie  fBoateli 
and  Ittolynfeux's  Nat.  HiH,  of  Ireland,  p.  211)  and  has  been 
MdWfed  by  ledfHch,  Antiq.  8^c.  dft.  ah  ike  tttmhd  *t<merSy  p.  285. 

(126)  Sriiifh,  spe^ldng  of  the  rotmd  toWer  df  Ardmore,  (ffis" 
0^  bf  Wdterfhrdy  p.  4*.)  says  that  it  has,  no  douht,  beeft  used 
flfr  a  Mfipy  or  steeple ;  btit  he  does  hot  state,  as  Ledwidh  qudting 
hii^  (/^.  295)  pretendsr,  that  snch  Was  the  generM  nde  of  afi  the 
ftmnd  tttwen.  Upon  this  (Juotrition  Dr.  Miteer  rctaiarki  {LeH& 
14.  Inquiry  or  Tow  in  Ireland);  "  Dr.  Ledwich  tells  ns,  fioxft 
*'  ter.  (Dr.)  I^ith,  that  the  round  tower  at  Ardmore  has  been, 
**  ftt  tome  pen6d»  used  to  hang  a  bell  in,  as  appears  by  *  thifee 
*'  pieces  of  oak  stffl  femaining  nedr  the  tdp  of  it"  and  by  <  two 
*«  dhannels,  which  ttre  cut  in  the  sill  of  the  door,  whefte  the  tope 
**  went  out,  the  ringer  standing  below  the  door  oh  the  oatside.* 
^  fitct  if  these  pieces  of  oak  were  coeVal  ttith  the  teller,  k  a  an- 
^'  lU^uxiUble  that  they  tSibnld  h&v'e  tefhiiuldd  ^Uttf  %kSe  thtt 
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*'  beams  in  ereiy  other  tower  have  mouldered  away.  Again^ 
**  what  reason  can  Dr,  Ledwich  assign,  why  there  are  not  holes 
''  in  the  sills  of  every  other  tower  ?  In  a  word,  the  ancient  arch- 
*'  itects  were  too  wise  to  place  the  bell  under  ctroer  and  the  ringer . 
*'  in  Uie  open  air.'  In  fact,  the  tower  of  Ardmore  is  covered 
with  a  stone  roof  ending  in  a  point,  (see  a  drawing  of  it  in  Vallan- 
ce/s  Collectanea^  Vol.  6.  part.  1 .)  as  are  many  other  of  our  round 
towers  to  this  day,  and  as  they  all  undoubtedly  were  in  the  begin- 
ning. Dr.  Milner's  general  observation  {ib, )  on  this  point  is  veiy 
just.  He  says,  <<  that  none  of  these  towers  is  large,  enough  for  a 
^'  single  bell  of  a  moderate  size  to  swing  round  in  it ;  that  from  the 
'<  whole  of  their  form  and  dimensions,  and  from  the  smallness  of 
"  the  apertures  in  them^  they  are  rather  culcated  to  stifle  than 
*'  to  transmit  to  a  distance  any  sound,  that  is  made  in  them ; 
**  lastly  that,  though j)ossibly  a  small  bell  may  have  been  accident- 
"  ally  put  up  in  one  or  two  of  them  at  some  late  period,  yet  we 
**  constantly  find  other  belfries  or  contrivances  for  hanging  bells 
**  in  the  churches  adjoining  to  them."  Molyneux  was  aware  of 
the  diificulty,  which  the  smkllness  of  the  dimensions  of^xised  to 
their  having  been  belfries^  and,  to  ward  it  off,  argued  that  they 
were  ancient,  because,  he  says,  ^<  large  bells  are  an  invention  of 
later  times,  and  were  not  used  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church." 
This  is  a  pitiful  evasion,  especially  coming  from  him,  as  he  thought, 
of  which  by  and  by,  that  the  round  towers  were  built  by  the 
Danes,  and  consequently  long  after  the  early  ages  of  the  Churdi- 
To  his  argument  Harris  answers,  (^Antiq,  of  Ireland  ch.  17.)  that 
large  bells  were  used  in  England  as  far  badk  as  the  sixth  century; 
and  in  fact,  wherever  belfiries  were  erected  designedly,  a  laiger 
space  was  left  for  the  swinging  of  the  bell,  and  more  opening  al- 
lowed for  the  conveyance  of  sound,  than  we  find  in  these  towers. 
The  very  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  entrance  or  door  into 
the  towers  being  usually  from  8  or  10  to  16  feet,  or  more,  above 
the  ground,  without  steps  or  any  other  means  of  getting  in,  unless 
with  the  help  of  a  ladder,  is,  I  think,  a  sure. indication  that  they 
were  not  originally  designed  for  belfries.  What  architect  would 
have  constructed  a  belfiy,  which  the  bell-ringer  could  not  enter 
except  by  a  ladder  ? 

(127)  Lynch,  touching  on  the  Round  Towers,  (Candor.  Evers 
p*  I5d«)  says,  that  they  were  erected  not  for  belfries  but  for  watch: 
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towov,  but  that  afterwards  bells  were  placed  in  thetn ;  <<  Non  ut 
pfo  campanili'  sed  pro  speculo  haberentur,  unde  prospectus  ad  lon^ 
ginqua  late  protenderehir,  Postea  tamen  usus  invahit  utf  campanis 
in  earum  ctdmine  appensisy  campaniUum  vices  gererent'-^  Vel  no» 
minis  €nim  etymon  iUas  indicat  illi  usui  accomodaias  Suisse ; 
Cloctheach  enim  perinde  est  ac  domus  campancBy  voce  cloc  cam- 
panam  et  teach  domum  signijicante"    Ledwich  refers  (p,  2S5a 
to  this  passage,  but,  in  his  usual  mode  of  misquoting,  omits  what 
Lynch  has  about  said  towers  not  having  been  originally  intended 
for  belfiies.    He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Peter  Wabh,  which 
is  taken  nearly  word  for  word  from  Lynch,  except  that  what  Lynch 
mentions  as  a  report  is  called  by  him  certain.     I  cannot  subscribe 
to  what  Lynch  seems  to  assert,  viz.  that  all  the  Round  towers  wie 
«re  treating  of  were  called  clocteach^  after  some  time ;  although  an 
odd  one  of  them  might  have  been  so  called,  from  the  circumstance 
<if  a  bell  being  placed  in  it  at  a  late  period.     But  this  was  not  the 
real  name  ipt  a 'tower  strictly  understood.    Towers  are  often  men- 
tioned in  ancient  Irish  MSS,  by  the  names  7u»>,  Tura^  Turreadh; 
(see  Dr.  O'Conor,  Rer*  Hifj*  Script.  Ind,  ad,  proleg.  p.  207.)  bu^ 
Gocteack  is  the  precise  name  for  a  belfrey,  as  translated  by  O'Brien 
of  whatsoever  form  or  materials.     As  long  as  churches  were  bu3( 
in  Ireland  of  wood,  it  joiay  be  justly  supposed  that  so  were  also 
the  belfries;  and  we  have  seen,  {Not.  140.  to  Chap.iaai.)  that 
there  was  a  wooden  belfrey  at  Slane,  which  was  burned  by  the 
Danes.     Lynch's  idea  that  the  Round  towers  were  originally 
watch-towers,  which  he  connects  with  his  false  supposition  of  their 
having  been  built  by  the  Danes,  (of  which  lower  down)  cannot 
be  admitted  no  more  than  that  of  others,  who  imagined  thattliey 
were  erected  to  serve  as  beacons.     Neither  of  these  hjrpotheses 
can  stand,  as  Harris  and  Dr.  Milner  have  proved  (locc*  citt.)  by 
veiy  good  reasons,  such  as  their  oft;en  being  found  in  low  and 
hollow  situations,  two  of  them  being  in  some  places  near  each 
other,  &c.  &c 

(128)  Gixaldus  {Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  2.  cap.  9.)  calls  them, 
'*  Turres  ecclesia^icast  quae  more  patriae  arctae  sunt  et  altae, 
necnon  et  rotundae**  He  does  not  specify  what  ecclesiastical  use 
they  were  applied  to ;  but  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  theyVere 
not  .then  used  as  belfries ;  for  if  they  were,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
ibility  have  mentioned  it.  He  odusthave  considered  some  of  them 
VOL.    IV.  D  D 
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as  Terf  andtnt ;  wham  he  mji,  ihat  ths fiAemrtnof  lioigh* 
Nesgfa  iiied  to  seewid  «ho^  jQehtow«m  in  the  iMKm 
which  was  «aid  to  have  been temed  bgf  a  ttddsn  imndilMiinta 
vesy  ancient  petiod.  He  alluded  to  the  tmd&ienef  liHigh-Me^ 
having  bjwatoat  in  ^tbe  i^  iif  Lugaid  Riabhdei)^  who  be- 
came ]diig*ef  Irdand  in  die  year  €5  ef  the  ^hiJaiian  eia.  (See 

-(1^)  This  opinien  seens  to  have  been  feopsaed  Snt  bya 
Dean  fiidiardecm  of  Bdtnrbet,  finaa.whom  kwas  taken  fay  HaniSi 
#bo  has^endeaTeured  {Antiq.  isk.  17.)  to  aoake:  it  appear  ymbaUfr 
It  haslieen'aidoptiQcl  ahro  by  Dr^  Milaav  XXetfsr '14^faa*it<»ai»Dt) 
wId  fiurnitahis,  that  these  towers  weoe  wefl  niapled  :iot  bafeila- 
tiims  of  the  fnchsu  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Dnadhad  O'Braois.  ^ 
whom  see  Chi^.  xsni.  §.  15.)  the  place,  in  which  ke  led  the  life 
of  nn'^anchoret,  is  caUeda  piison  of  nanow  indoauie^  taoKUfi* 
indtu&rii  ^rgoHuh  daumts  ;  but  It  is  net  mentieoal  whether  it 
was  a  tower  or- net.  Harris  imaf^iedy  that  all  the  Irish  anohasots 
Uined  inthe^reimd  towers.  Forlihis  he  had  no&undatienwiurtw- 
ever .  Many  of  them  hvcd  in  huts  or  cav^  in  unfiwipiented  j^iaem. 
We  have  met  v^ilii  several  <xf*  them  at  Anaagli;  but  thev  ha- 
bftatioas  are  constant  cafied  edU  not  im»en. 

(IM)  1  do  not  "find^lthat  those,  who  think  Uiat  the  Seund 
towen^were  built  fbr  andiorats,  have  given  us  any  explanation  of 
tftie use df llie four'windows.  DT'I^filnerassi^aoneor tworeasons 
Sir  ^^le^divita'on  into  Heors  or  stories ;  and  I  know-lhat  they  were 
reqtdsiteibr  entlhling  a  person  toasoend  to  Ae  top-by  meaasof 
hfAfers;  but!  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  necessiQ^r  aaham 
so  many  stories,  or,  what  comes  to  the  samepoint,  fe-rhiiang  die 
tflwers  so  h^if  if  they  were  originafi^  intended  merdly  lor  ^aniAeF- 
etb.  'He  ^9oeii*  not  say  ttrhat  Harris  strives  to  maintain^  mm*  tet 
^ley  wer^  divided  into  stories  or  Idfb  in  imitation  of  ^O|flkuoi4af 
<he  £aMem  Stylites,  such  aa'St.  Syraeon, '  9t.  Dasiidl.^e. ;  ftr,  1st 
Harris  say  what  he  wiO,  the  only  means  of  ascent  to  the  tflfs  ef 
those  pfflars  was  ntim  witliont,  uiere  b^i^Jione^aMte* 

fWr)  This  IS  the*;  account  given  by  €hsiMi  fHWofy^f-rte 
timftityi'ifc.  vfXiork,  Krit^.  p.'^m^  fifbm,  he  says,  mm^Mtk 
WSS.  Ji  we  conldTely  on  tifiisireftrenGe,  'it  AoMi«e4AtiiM» 
£fmt  the Itound  towers  wereapfdied  tothatpttfpose.  'fta^madS- 
^Md  pttO^  he  itata,  ibat  ^e  fAh  name  {br  aivenibee'^  mrrk 
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yoyt»tfqn  io  lEis}i ;  at  k98t  I  cannot  find  it  !q  my  Irish  diction- 
ary. J^oiwieh^Ajitig.  ^^  F'.^?§)  (^a^g^Sipith  with  inciiosis- 
ma<y,  ^  if  b^  h^  8^^  db^whec^,  ^  th»t  thpse.  tpj^eri  ^iBre  WfriQS. 
;;^ow  tfte  &ct  u,  t|iat  Sfla^tb  m^y  4fid>  tha^the|m«of  Anjmore 
J^d.beea  iiaedasa  b^ffi^y.;  bfit,h$  dtd.yiot ^s?^  th^t  such wim 
ff^e  IS^oml  iiffB  i^f  a^I  ^^  th^-  (S^ie^bqyp  JVi>^  136.)  I  wi|h 
§^9ikhrf^a4,giv^,«V»J^he  title  pf  |tbe  /f5.  (^  JifSi$.  .^  wl^oh  he 

§•  f?i.  Yet  {tfler  ^U,  Q9t^witbs!tandii^  itc^ni^t 
.be  denied  thi^t  th^  were  aupljed  ^n  Christian  tm§^ 
^0;8onip  ec<;;)^sia^ti€;^l  or  r^^^P^s  purposes,  some  as 
rl^i^Fiesy  others  perhaps  a^  r^tr^ats  for  apcboretQj 
o|he.C8  as  hab^^io^s  for  peuit$nts>  or,  as  m^y  ^Iso 
be  conjectured^  pf  ^v^e  persoi^  qonuected  with  the 
service  of  ne^b^unng  i^hurohes,  the  question  still 
xeipfiins,  wheiqce  tbie  sif^g^^r  setyle  jQf  ai^chitecture, 
in  which  they ; universally  ^^sfVt  was  derived  to 
Ireland*  There  are  no  towers  of  a  similar  coni$true- 
tjipn  to  i^  foufifl  in  apy  pa^t  rf  coff^i^ept^  iEur<)pe. 
XoiSuppose,  ffi  sfm^  M^ye  ^OHght,  that  they  were 
er^te^l  by  the  Dane^^r  Ostn^ep,  is  j^dently.^  great 
i;ij|£(lialse  j  fpr,  were  they,  of  I^nish  iirehiteoture,  how 
Cp^uld|t ,  h^ye  ^ppeoed,  that  neithcir  in  the  Scaodi- 
nf^viaQ  .couBtriffi.whei^ce  tho$e  fpeople  CAm<e,  nor  in 
l^lf^jaiid^  wih^re  |hey  ru]led  more  or  Hess  for  a .  great 
qj^S^ber  pf  yews,  aor  in  Noiw^dy  par  other  parts  of 
^Bfope,  which  they  occupied,  k  the^e  .n  ye9t|ge  of 
such  buildings  or  any  tradition  conperoipg  them  to 
be  met  with  ?  HISS)  Round  towers  or  the  remains 
of  ;4heai  ace  »9und  in  every  pant  of  Irek^nd,  and 
vfir^jBaa^ of  ithem. in. places,  iwich.w^^^ 
sesaaiQ|biy;the  DAnes..^ld8)  C^^the  contrary,  there 
neitibfir  .Jieere  .nor  iupe  4ny  of  them  m  jome  of  the 
chief  9eate  of  ithe  iPaaes,  such  as,  ^Waterford  and 
TKexfiurd.  '39ie  .peeidi«nity  <of  these  lowers  ^consists 
ntti  in  .tiieinbeing  jnecely.irouiid  j  fipc  xtmni  build- 
in^  m&se  jMBubiw  ottough,   ml  ^^^  pillaii,  net 
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towers,  of  the  Eastern  Stylltes  are  said  to  have  been 
round ;  but  where  do  we  find  in  other  countries 
towers  of  a  conical  form,  having  the  entrance  into 
them  many  feet  above  the  ground,  with  at  the  top 
four  windows  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  roofed 
&c.  ?  Now  it  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  towers 
of  an  exactly  similar  construction  exist  at  this  day  in 
Hindostan.  Lord  Valentia  saw  two  of  them  near 
Bhaugulpore,  of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing. 
The  door  or  entrance  into  them  is,  as  appears  from 
the  drawing,  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground ; 
there  are  four  windows  at  the  top,  just  as  in  the 
Irish  towers,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  small 
roundish  roof.  Of  them  he  writes  thus ;  "  I  was 
**  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  two  very  singular 
"  round  towers  about  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  town. 
"  They  much  resemble  those  buildings  in  Ireland, 
"  which  have  hitherto  puzzled  the  antiquaries  of  the 
**  sfeter  kingdoms,  excepting  that  they  are  more  or- 
^*  namented.  It  is  singular,  that  there  is  no  tra- 
dition concerning  them,  nor  are  they  held  in  any 
respect  by  the  Hindoos  of  this  country*  The 
Rajah  of  Jyenagur  considers  them  as  holy^  and 
has  erected  a  small  building  to  shelter  the  great 
number  of  his  subjects,  who  annually  come  to 
worship  here.  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  them, 
"  as  I  think  them  curious.**  (134)  These  towers 
were  undoubtedly  erected  by  a  people,  who  professed 
a  religion  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
modem  Hindoos. 

(ld2)  Lynch  is,  as  &r  as  I  can  discover,  die  first  author,  wh6 
has  mentioned  the  Danes  as  the  builders  of  the  Round  towers,  and 
this  he  gives  us  only  a  hearsay.  He  writes ;  {Camhr.  Evers.  p.  133.) 
'<  Exiguas  tam^  illas  orbiculares  arctasque  turres  Dani,  Hiber-  ^ 
niam  Giraldo  authore  anno  Dom.  838  pritnum  ingiessi,  primi 
er^xisse  dicuniurf  non  ut"  ^c.as  above  iVi?^.  127.  Peter  Walsh  co- 
pied Lynch,  changing  l^s  dicuntur  into  most  ecriain.  This  idea  '- 
wits  taken  up  by  Molynenx,  who  has  nothing  but  loose  unhis6)riail  > 
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conjectures  on  the  subject,  ohe  of  which  is  quite  wrong.     He  sajd ; 
**  Had  the  old  native  Irish  been  the  authors  of  this  kind  of  archi- 
tecture, they  surely  would  have  raised  such  towers  as  these  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Scotland  also,  where  they  have  been  planted  and 
settled  many  ages  past ;  but  there  we  hear  of  none  of  them/'   Now 
the  fact  is,  that  there  are  two  of  them  in  Scotland,  one  at  Aber* 
nethy,  and  the  other  at  Brediin,  as  Ledwich  himself  mentions, 
{p.  294«.)  who  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  latter  together  with  that 
of  the  church  and  the  adjoining  square  belfirey.    From  this  beifrey 
annexed  to  the  church  of  Brechin  it  is  clear,  that  the  Round  tower 
at  the  other  side  was  not  one.    Ledwich  has  shamefully  imposed 
on  his  readers  by  representing  (p.  288.  seqq.)  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
as  having  asserted,  that  the  >Round  towers  were  built  by  the  Danes. 
Now  Giraldus  says  no  such  thing,  nor  in  the  little  that  he  has  said 
relatively  to  their  mode  of  construction,  which  is  all  comprised  in 
the  few  words  quoted  above,  ( Not,  128.)  does  he  make  any  men* 
tion  of  Danes  or  Ostmen.     On  the  contrary  he  plainly  hints,  that 
the  architecture  of  them  was  purely  Irish,  more  pairiae.    Besides* 
fiiom'his  having  looked  upon  at  least  some  of  them  as  very  ancient,' 
(see  id.)  it  is  evident,  tliat  he  could  not  have  imagined,  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Daues^  whereas  he  supposed  that  they  ex-* 
|Sted  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  that  nation.  Ledwich  squeezed 
his  niiBreprcsentatk)n  of  Giraldus  out  of  another  of  Lynch!s  n^iean- 
ing  in  the  above  quoted  words.     Lynch  says,  that  the  Round 
towers  are  reported  to  have  been  first  erected  by  the  Danes,  whose 
first  arrival  in  Iceland  was,  according  to  Giraldus,  in  the  year 
8S8.    The  sense  of  this  plain  passage  is  twisted  by  Ledwich,  as. 
if  I^nch  had  stated  that  Giraldus  said,  that  the.  Danes  not  only 
first  came  to  Ireland  in  8S8,  but  that  they  were  likewise  the  first 
builders  of  the  Round  towers.  Lynch  could  not  liave  even  thought 
of  attributing  such  an  assertion  to  Giraldus,  whereas  his  object 
was  to  refute  the  supposition  of  Giraldus,  that  there  were  such, 
towers  in  Ireland  at  times  much  earlier  than  those  of  the  Danes^ 
Lynch  was  aiguing  against   what  Giraldus  has   about  Round 
towers  bdng  seen  in  Lough  Neagh,  (see  ib^)  aad  strove  to  refiite 
him  by  sliowing,  that  there  were  not  any  such  towers  in  Ireland  at 
the  veiy  ancient  period  alluded  to  by  Giraldus,  whereas,  he  says, 
they  are  rep(»tcd  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  Danes,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Giraldus  himself,  did  not  come  to  Ireland  until  A.  D.  8S& 
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(By  the  bye  Giraldiifl  was  wrong  in  his  dat^;  for,  arhas  been  seen 

elsewhere,  tiboiewereDaiiesmL^daiidseTimil  yeafs'eariier.)  Hie 

reader  will  now  be  abld  to  ferm  an  o{Hnkni  of  Ziedwidi's  logic  and 

critical  rules,  and  to  j«<dge  <if  his  fidelity  in  referring  to  anthoHlies, 

I  must  here  touch  iqpon  a  pitiful  argument  adduced  by  M dlyneuK 

in  confirmation  of  his  h3^theais'.    He  supposed,  that  Cloghachd* 

a  word  formed  Mm  Clocteach^  and  signifyii^  Belfreyy  was  the 

original  name  fen*  a  Round  tower.    In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  and 

even  according  to  Lynch,  whom  he  seems  to  have  fbllowed,  tluit 

could  not  have  been  the  driginal  name;  |br  Lynch  says,  (see  Nat. 

127)  that  they  were  not  erected  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as 

beHries.     Molyneux  then  teUs  us,  that  Cioghachd  was  taken  from 

a  foreign  tongue,  and  derived  from  Clugga  a  German-Saxon  wbrd, 

that  signifies  a  bell ;  and  that  therefore  smd  towers  were  buflt  by 

foreigners,  that  is,  by  the  Ostmen.    Now  he  was  quite  wrong  as 

to  tlyis  derivation ;  whereas  Cioghachd  was  formed  from  the  Irish 

doc  or  Clog  the  veiy  ancient  name  for  a  bell,  and  which  was  used 

by  the  Irish  long  before  the  German-Saxons  had  churches  orbefla 

We  find  it  latinized  intq  Clocca,  and  it  was  used  by  Columbkflli 

and  generally  by  the.  ancient  Irish  writers,  as  signifying  a  bdl* 

(See  Not  186.  to  Chap.  xi.  and  Colgany  Tr.  Th.  p^  374-)    So 

that,  instead  of  giving  Saxon  etymology  to  Cioghachd^  the  Saxon 

Clugga  was  most  probably  derived  from  the'  Cloc  or  (Hog  of  the 

Irish  teachers  of  the  Saxons. 

(133)  Ledwich  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty;  for 
he  says  (/).*289.)  that  tlie  Iri^  imitated  the  Ostmen  in  the  con- 
struction of  these ,  towers.  To  make  us  bdievo,  that  the  IrisKf 
iiKiitated  their  bitterest  enemies,  would  require  mdre  than  his  bsfre 
word. 

(134)  Lord  Valentia's  Voyaged  and  Tfaieh,  Vol  hp.'Sd.' 

§ 

§.  xvn.  The  great  similarity  of  these  towers  in 
the  interior  of  Hindostan  t^  our  Irish  Robud  towenr 
has  cdtovinced  me^  that,  as  my  worthy  and  I^afned 
friefitd  Genera!  Vallancey  hi^^d  long  endeavourefdtoeas^ 
tabhah  id  variotis  tracts  of  his»'  ( 1 35)  that  ihh  Mode  of 
architecture  w&s  inti'oduced  int6  Zreli^d  in  the  tinaen 
of  paganism  by  a  people,  who  came  to  thiacomitry 
from  some  fiir  distil  part  of  the  EaiEft     The*  pat- 
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tiiMSy  fi^m  which  the  construction  of  our  towers  Wtts 
imitftted,  were  most  probably  the  fire-teiirples  of  the 
Persians  and  others^  who  followed  the  Magian  reli- 
gion as  reformed  by  Zerdusht,  or»  as  he  is  usually 
called,  Zoroastres.  (1S6)  Those  temples  were  usu- 
ally round,  and  some  of  them  were  raised  to  a  great 
height.  (137)  That  fire  was  in  pagan  limes  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  or,  at  least,  great  veneration  in  Ire- 
knd,  and  particularly  the  sun,  which  was  considered 
the  greatest  of  all  fires,  is  an  indubitable  fact.  (13H) 
Now  the  lower  part  of  an  Irish  Round  tower  might 
have  answered  very  well  for  a  temple,  th^t  is,  a  place 
in  wliich  was  an  altar,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was 
,  preserved,  while  the  middie  floors  could  have  served 
as  habitations  for  the  persons  employed  in  watching 
it.  (139)  The  highest  part  of  the  tower  was  an  ob- 
servatory intended  for  celestial  observations,  as,  I 
think,  evidently  appears  from  the  four  windows  be- 
ing placed  directly  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal 
Eomts.  The  veneration,  in  which  the  pagan  Irish 
eld  the  heavenly  bodies  and,  above  all,  the  sun, 
must  have  led  them  to  apply  to  astronomical  pur- 
suits, which  were  requisite  also  for  determining  the 
length  of  their  years,  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial 
times,  and  the  precise  periods  of  their  annual  fes- 
tivals. (140)  I  find  it  stated,  that  the  doors  of  most 
of  these  towers  face  the  West,  (141)  If  this  be 
coitect,  it  will  add  an  argument  to  show,  that  they 
contained  fire-temples ;  for  the  Magians  always  ad- 
vanced from  the  West  side  to  worship  the  fire.  (142) 
According  to  this  hypothesis  the  Round  towers  ex- 
isted in  Ireland  before  churches  were  built.  I  see 
no  reason  to  deny,  that  they  did ;  and  the  particular 
style  of  their  construction  shows,  that  they  are  very 
ancient.  (143)  But  then,  it  is  said,  how  does  it 
happen,  that  they  are  usually  found  near  old  churches? 
Ill  the  first  place  this  is  not  universally  true.  (144) 
Secondly  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  towers  used 
to  be  built  in  to^ns  or  villages  of  some  note,  such. 
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in  fact,  as  required  churches  in  Chnstian  times. 
Thus,  wherever  there  was  a  Round  tower,  a  church 
was  afterwards  erected ;  but  not  vice  versa,  whereas 
there  were  thousands  of  churches  in  Ireland  without 
any  such  towers  in  the  vicinity  of  them.  (145) 
Thirdly,  there  wa«  a  prudential  motive  for  the 
teachers  of  Christian  faith  to  build  churches  near  the 
sites  of  the  Round  towers,  that  they  might  thereby 
attract  their  new  converts  to  worship  the  true  God  in 
the  very  places,  where  they  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  worshipping  the  sun  and  fire.  (146)  It  may  be, 
that  some  of  these  towers  were  built  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  Ireland  for  penitential 
purposes,  as  already  alluded  to,  although  I  have  some 
doubts  about  it ;  (147)  but  I  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  the  original  models,  according  to 
which  they  were  constructed,  belong  to  the  times  of 
paganism,  and  that  the  singular  style  of  architecture, 
which  we  observe  in  them,  was  brought  from  the 
East,  between  which  and  this  country  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  an  intercourse  at  a  very  ancient  pe-: 
riod  of  time. 

(135)  I  need  refer  only  to  his  Second  Essay  on  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland  in  the  CoUectanea  De  Reb.  Hib.  Vol.  6.  part  i. 

(136)  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  times 
of  Zoroastres,  or  as  some  would  have  it,  of  divers  Zoroastres.  Bu 
the  one,  who  is  called  the  reformer  of  the  Magian  religion,  lived) 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas* 
pides,  king  of  Persia.  Ledwich  amidst  his  low  and  scurrilous  ob* 
servations  fp.  298.)  on  Vallancey's  system,  strives  to  show  by  re- 
ferring to  Hyde  (Relig.  Vet.  Pers,)  that  the  Persians  had  no  tem- 
ples. He  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  the  times.  Let  us 
hear  Prideaux,  who  also  referring  to  Hyde  writes  (Connection^  SfC, 
Pari  1.  cA.  4.);  "  Another  reformation,  which  he  (Zoroastres) 
"  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was,  that  he  caused  fire-temples 
"  to  bej  built  wherever  he  came.  For  whereas  hitherto  they  had 
"  erected  their  altars,  on  which  their  sacred  fire  was  kept,  on  the 
**  tops  of  hills,  and  high  places  in  the  open  air,  and  there  p&' 
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"  formed  all  the  oflSoes  of  their  religioiu  worship^  where  often  by 
<'  rain,  tempests  and  storms,  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
<<  the  holy  offices  of  their  religion  interrupted  and  disturbed,  for 
<^  the  preventing  of  this  he  directed,  that,  wherever  any  of  tiioae 
*^  altars  were  erected,  temples  should  be  built  over  them,  that  so 
"  the  sacred  fires  might  be  the  better  preserved,  and  the  public 
<<  offices  of  their  religion  the  better  performed  before  them.  For 
'<  all  the  parts  of  their  public  worship  were  performed  before  these 
**  public  sacred  fires,  as  all  their  private  devotions  were  before  pri- 
"  vate  fires  in  their  own  houses ;  not  that  they  worshipped  the  fire 
<'  (for  this  they  always  disowned)  but  God  in  the  Bie"  D'Her- 
belot  makes  mention  of  these  fire^temples  .or  Pyreia  CBiblioth. 
Orient,  at  Aluand  and  Pani) ;  nor  is  there  any  one  acquainted 
with  Oriental  learning,  who  denies,  that  they  existed.  But  what 
did  Ledwich  care  about  learned  men. 

(137)  Hanwaysays,  (Travds^  Part  2.  ck.  43.  p.  992.)  that 
.  there  are  at  Sari  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan  four  templesof  the 
.  Gebres  or  worshippers  of  fire,  who  formerly  inhabited  that  country. 
<'  It  seeped  inconsistent"  he  adds,  '<  that  the  Persians  suffered 
<*  these  temples  to  remain  unmolested  after  the  aboUtion.of  a  r^- 
^*  ligion,  which  they  now  esteem  grossly  idolatrous;  but  they  are 
*'  made  of  the  most  durable  materials.  These  edifices  are  rotund, 
*'  and  above  30  feet  diameter,  raised  in  height  to  a  pomt  near  120 
*'  feet."  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  been  more  particular 
in  his  description  of  them,  and  that  he  had  stud  something  about 
the  entrance,  and  about  the  windows,  &c.  The  elevation  of  these 
towers  supplies  an  answer  to  Dr.  Milner*s  observatk>n  (Letter  14.) 
on  Vallancey*s  hypothesis  of  the  Irish  Round  towers  having  been 
Pyraiheia  or  &r^  temples*  He  s&ys,  that  for  that  purpose  *'  there 
was  no  occasion  of  carrying  them  up  to  so  great  a  height;"  but  we 
have  now  seen,  that  the  temples  of  Sari  are  also  very  high.  Mau- 
rice states  in  his  Indian  4nti^ii^f  quoted  by  Vallanoey,  that 
those  fire  temples  were  always  round.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
such  was  the  shape  of  a  great  number  of  them* 

(138)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  5.  and  id.  Not.  43.  There  seem  to 
have  been  in  Ireland^  as  there  were  in  Persia  two  sects  of  fire- 
worshippers,  one,  that  lighted  their  fires  injhe  open  air  and  per- 
formed their  religious  ceremonies  on  hills  and  hi^  places,  (Q>m- 
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pmtwA  M^.  4&  tfc)  and  te  odMn  i^te  l»»itlg  teosbiBd  the 
Kfotaittioii  of  ZoRiafllr^lRpt  the  8flB»d  ii^M  tm^^ 

(139)  Frid««,  hgvii^^iiHDken^cit^^  tkeMrtof  hieMdiy 
cf  die  fbilowenrof  Zordi0tra%  vk^ttbiaSlmim  dsigyf  w  be  cadb 
Ifaoni^  d»gapcfkitendfliit%  and  the  AichiiMigiMr  or  Hl^  prtett« 
ili)%  that  they  kad  three  MfU  of  tassfikati  He  tiiMi  pi^ooeeds 
ki  theie  woidt;  <<*  The  kmevt  lort  Hreet  tte<  piiieditel  diurch^ 
<<  or  QtmoUmf  wlacii  wem  servcA^byito'tofeMr  ciferjgy..^A]^tKe 
<<  duties  wUdk  they  dieee  peiftratod^  wem  to^  iMl  the  daily 
**  offi6eft  oiMr  of  then' Ikiiigy^  aad  «t  stated  atidmlemB  te<te  to 
«  usad  some  pait  of  their  «MSrediMrillBgii  ft>  diepeo]^'  la  tkeie 
.^  obnfchee^th^te  woe  no  fitiMdaiWr  but  thi»  ^aered  fire,  b^fiiie 
**  whidi  Uiey  here  monbSppea^  was  makitiiiiied  oiiiy  in  »  hmip. 
<'  Next  abcmtheiiewd^  their  fif^-tenpleB^iawM^^ 
<<  dnually  kept  buming  on  a  mcred  fllter.  Aiid'these  atahd  the 
«  churches  or  templei,   where  die  fluperiatendeiit  re^dedi    In 

*^  taiaed^  who— ^wdbrmed  all  the  dMhe  ofideg  laidi^  the  st^ier- 
'<  intendant)  and  ako  took  care  of  the  saeied  fiie;  #bieh  Uiey 
**  ooaetahtly  wvtdbed  day  and  ni^  by  4mxf  flnd^fb^r  in  dieor turns, 
**  that  It  might  be  sdwaya  kept  buf«^  and  nefei^  go  out.' 
<<  IUr£y,  the  behest  ehuichal»o««aB#a«Khefire4emt^ 
^  the  ArehimagtU'v&Mei^'*  Si6.  /^N)ai  dO^statem^iit'it  i^ifiears, 
that;  fbe  people  a^iat^li^  acc^it^'ohlj^towliat  Rideauat  calls 
the  lowest  sort  of  ehuirahes,  aiidUbalf  tb^wei^'not  admitted  into 
ibe  Ate^mxphat  oddly  uiidfefWiMMl.  Hie  saiii^  systjem  is  stOl  k^ 
if>  by^the  P^aees;  Ibr  aa  Anquetft  dii  Ferrcm  Kbtes,  (Zend. 
Jiv^Mai^  T<mk  %^pi  Sm)  tte  part  oi^c}iahib<<r  of  a  modeni  Far- 
see  temptei  called  A^sOi'^t^  (plooe  of  (i^r  is  nbt  aeceatable  to 
anypetsoniB  exoeptthe  MoMsmA  H^beds;  k  e.  A^  wtts^ 
dai^rmao;  except  en  sMae  particij^  occa^m^  aii  ifa  caseoPsnch 
dvrgymm  not  being  present^  Whto  a  pHvil^ged  Pattee,  who  hiis 
{MHssed  thrstigh  oertam  purificatioiis,  df'ifflowed  tb  enter  it  f6t  MAg 
something  requisite^  keepihg  at  the  ^Me  tittie  i&  nibudi  cdtered 
witk  the  penom  or  oorering  of  doubled*  linen.  Henb^  we  may 
uAdtataad^  holir,  il0twitiK8t»ni!iiig>  die  sn^  ffinfenSontf  6t  &sr 
fieiind' towers,  a  ^  df  diem  mi^if  li»re  seiVed'iik'  a  6i^teicbjp1e, 
wiudi  Ma  ^eil^sKd^  oiy^  by  die  miSmat  dtr^^ ;  and  why 
the  entrance  into  them  was  placed  several  feet  above  the  ground^ 
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as  it  was  intended  mefvty  ftr  the  use  of  a  peculiar  and  eeni|iaft- 
tiveljr  sinafi  class  of  pelsonib  As  the  peofil^  at  lafge  wevli  notad- 
ndtted  into  theni^  they  felt  no  inoontekHence  ftism  the  he^t  of 
the  doors;  and  the  Mwttn  to  pladng^&emso^h^h' was  pi^bfMy 
to  guard  agaiilst  any  pollution  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  of  tiie  |ilaoe 
where  it  was  kept,  whidi  might  happen,  either  from  the  bMilh 
of  people  standing  near  the  t^w^,  or  from  other  causes,  if  the 
door  were  near  thd  ground^  For  such  scrupulous  attentidn  was 
obsenred  on  this  point,  tiiat,  as  Flrideux states^  (ib.}**  thepriestt 
*f  themifelves  never  approadied  this  fire  but  with  a  doth  (the 
<<  jvmom)  over  their  mouths,  that  they  might  not  brc|Mfatherooo; 
**  and  this  they  did,  not  only  when  they  t^ftded  the  fire  to  lay 
**  mate  wood  thereon,  or  do  any  other  service  about  it,  bat  also 
«<  wheA  they  i^)pr(lad»d  it  to  read  the  daily  <^lioefr  of  th^ 
'<befbreit"  He  says libewise^  that  the  pnMs '< fed  it  oi^y  with 
<<  wood  stripped  of  iu  bark>  and  df  that  sort  whidi  they  thought 
**  most  dean,  and  they  never  did  blow  it  either  with  heUows,  or 
<«  with  tiieir  breath,  fiir  fear  of  pottutii^  it;  and  to  do  this 
**  eidier  of  diose  waysy  or  to  cast  any  andean  thing  into  it,  was 
**  no  less  than  death  by  Hie  law  of  the  hoid,  as  1<n^.«r  those  of 
<«  dmt  Soctreigned  in  iir 

Br.  Mihidr,  objecting  (I^sr  m».)  to  thehjq[MtheBisof  the  Irish 
Roodd  tMrers  having  beefi  fii^e«telnpIeB^  sagK»>  th^  *'  they  oiigbt 
mthcr  to  hivre  been  left  oped  at  Ae  tq>,'  like  our  great  fiin»ace% 
finm  dosed  up  as  they  are  found  Co  he>"  He  supposed  that  the 
fires  eontabed  in  tfaeoi  were  great  bhwing  ikiasses  Ifte  bonfires* 
This  is  a- mirtake,  whereksthose  of  the  ire^^tamples  were  small, 
genlie,  and  plaoM  on  altars.  To  kave  said  tetnples'open  at  the 
tap  woidd  hkve  beeiim  dirdct  oppolition  to- the  object  of  Zoioastres^ 
whd  iattoduced  thrlitfUMrof  tetoidee  for  the  vety  purpose  of  jpro- 
taetUg  the  holy  fire-a^tfnit  vaitt,  stotraHdrc4(Seeahove  Not.  196.) 
And-at  thfe  day  the  Atetckgak  of  the  Parseei^fa  a  covered  room, 
as  Anquetil  informs  us,  {loc.  cit.  p.  571.)  who  also  remirkBr  {P'  SS9*) 
that  metos  aafte'contrived  ftr  daifeyhig^  off  ^  smoke.  Aod  such 
ifaight  haVe  ttlilo  be^n  eaily  contiiVed  itt'  Ao  Reimd  towers  with 
t]iehdpofthr9oQpi*hold^  whkdiWe  fiodinthem^  orofthedoor( 
which  I  mention  to  guard  against  an  objection  that  inigfit  be  made 
of  how  thoMtoverM  iMplas'wartf  keptfito^fioal  siliokft, 

(IM)  Set  fir« "CnBcoiv,  Mtr^Blb.  &r.  1»  Prritg^ih^^^ad 
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Index  to  Proleg.  p.  206.  In  the  former  place  he  quoftes  passages 
from  Tigemach,  and  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  of  the  4 
Masters  at  A.  995,  in  which  among  other  buildings  destroyed  by 
lightning  at  Armagh  are  mentioned  Fiadh-Nemeadh^  u  e.  celestial 
testimom'es  or  indications.  They  are  distinguished  fron  the 
Cloicteachay  or  belfries,  and  might  have  been,  as  he  conjectures, 
Round  towers  used  for  astronomical  purposes.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  astronomical  studies  were  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  we 
have  met  with  several  Inshmen,  who  were  well  versed  in  them, 
such  as  Cumian,  author  of  the  Paschal  epistle,  St.  Viigilius, 
Dungal,  &c 

(141)  Smith,  Hist,  of  Cork,  Vol.  2.  p.  40S. 
(142 J  Prideaux  says  (loc.  cit.)  that,  **  when  they  came  before 
these  fires  to  worship,  they  always  approadied  them  on  the  west 
side,  that  having  their  faces  towards  them,  and  also  towards  the 
rising  sun  at  the  same  time,  they  might  direct  their  worship  to- 
wards both." 

(14S)  Dr.  Milner,  an  excellent  judge  in  these  matters,  touch- 
ing (Letter  cit.)  on  the  period,  in  which  they  were  generally 
erected,  writes ;  **  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  must  be  very  re- 
mote, from  the  circular  arches  over  the  doors  of  many  of  them, 
which  proves  them  to  be  anterior  tothe  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch,"  &c.    He  also  remarks,  that  in  the  times  of  Gmildus  Cm- 
brensis,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  were  considered  as  of 
great  antiquity.    Tbe  materials,  of  which  they  are  built,  beo^ 
usually  of  the  best  kind,  ex,  c.  those  of  the  tower  at  Cadid.  wliich 
are  much  better  than  those  of  the  adjoining  and  much  mme  m6« 
dem  cathedral,  the  excellence  and  neatness  of  the  workmanship^ 
circumstances  noticed  by  Dr.  MiiDer,  the  thidmess  of  the  walls, 
generally  about  three  feet,  and  their  conical  ferm,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  thdr  durability  and  for  their  having  been 
so  little  injured  by  time,  although  some  c^  them  may  have  been 
erected  two  thousand  years  ago.  . 

(144)  I  mean,  if  understood  of  being  very  near  the  diuitJies* 
Those  of  Kildaie  and  Drumiddn  (co.  Louth)  stand  90  fSset,.  and 
that  of  Downpatrick  48  from  the  respective  chinches.  {Ledwieh*, 
Antiq.  p.  804.) 

(145)  See  Ledwich's  list  of  Round  lowen^  ib.  p-  300.  uqq.  It 
is  noty  however  CQNOpIete.    Vix^Vrnxm,  fShOiaieal  Snrvey  of 
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the  county  ^Clarit  cA.  v.  «acl.2S«)niakeB  mentkNiof  somehithat 
county,  which  are  omitted  in  said  list. 

(14i6)  I  cannot  bettar  iUustrate  this  point  than  by  referring  to 
the  conduct  oTGregoiy  the  great  in  Ins  directions  to  the  missionary 
Aiigustin>  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  abbot  Mdlitus,  {ap. 
Bed.  Ecd.  Hist.  L.  !•  cap.  SO.)  not  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the 
Anc^o-Sozonsy  but»  having  overturned  tbe  idols,  to  purify  these 
temples  and  apply  them  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  placing 
idtars,  &Qmin  them,  that  so  the  people  might  be  induced,  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  those 
[daees,  to  continue  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  know** 
ledge  of  the  true  God,  and  adoring  him.  Hiswuds  are ;  ^<  Didte 
ei  (Augustine)  quid  diu  roecum  de  causa  Ang^rum  cogitans  trac- 
Cavi,  viddicet  quod  &na  idolomm  destrui  in  eadem  gente  mim'me 
deheant;  sed  ipsa.quae  in  eis  sunt  idda  destzuantur,  aqua  bene- 
dicta  fiat,  in  eisdem  fiinis  aspeigatur,  altaria  oonstnumtur,  reli* 
quiae  componautur.  Quia,  si  &na  eadem  bene  construeta  sunt, 
necesse  est  ut  a  cultu  daemonum  in  obsequi  a  veri  Dei  debeant 
commutari,  ut,  dum  gent  ipsa  eadem  fena  sua  non  videt  destrui, 
de  corde  errorem  deponat,  et  Deum  verum  cognoscens  ac  adorans 
ad  locaf  quae  contuevity  Jamiliarius  concurrat.**  A  similar  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  actuated  the  preachen^  of  Christianity  m  Ire- 
land ;  but,  as  the  Round  towers  could  not,  on  account  of  their 
narrow  dimensions,  be  clianged  into  churches,  they  thought  itad- 
viseable  to  erect  churches  near  them. 

(14*7)  Smith,  who  speaks  of  their  having  been  used  as  prisons 
for  penitents,  (above  §.  15*  and  Nat,  131.)  says,  (ib.  p.'409.)  that 
the  tower  of  Kineth  in  W.  Carbeiy  (county  of  Cork)  was  built 
about  the  year  1015,  for  which  he  refers  to  an  old  MS.  containing 
some  annals  of  Munster.  But,  even  supposing  the  accuracy  of 
his  assertion,  I  may  observe,  that  he  represents  this  tower  as  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others  he  had  heard  of.  The  first  story  is  a  re- 
gular hexagon,  each  side  being  10  feet  4  inches,  so  that  the  whole 
drcumference  is  62  feet.  This  is  much  greater  than  the  usual  cir- 
cumference of  the  real  Round  towers,  in  which  no  angles  appear. 
Accordingly,  although  built  somewhat  in  imitation  of  them,  being 
from  the  first  story  upwards  quite  round,  it  does  not  precisely  be- 
long to  that  class  of  buildings.  He  does  not  tell  us,  whether  the 
entrance  into  it  be  several  te|  above  the  ground,  or  whether  it 
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Ami  flit4te>^  thsrfiMr  mdaM(|i«fiM:bg.Uie4aiidinfll  pqin|»;.twoi«. 
maricable  peculiazities  of  theRwaaad-txm^s  4rtriedy  4M>  ^^QodL    If 

Imnb  intended  fir  ajseeptadefor  fM^iteats.  Hie  ^cosgieit  ai^- 
.mptBlmeal  wit&fiir  dn  bii3dii^  of  anyB^mnd^trnKer,  «oeo||iing 
f0rf}i0«iM^kH»t  fiuii](an>m(Chriatiaa  4iiinef,:i8^fuini8lied  by  ^thst  4^ 
(B«Mlw^in'@alt]^nd,  wiiich  has^iver  ^ipwof  tbe4wo  accbes  ^  its 
fRMem  fioQt « jSgime  of  ^  :Saviour  >on  the  Crovs^  and  beqwoen 
jMlh^arobesliriO  amall  .gtitiieo  of « tfac^  Bkawd  Virgm  Maiy  and  Si* 
Mm-  i($«»  Ledwiefa, .p.2Maad  Wl,  andbiB  dcaraig  of ^tiiat 
Mfmf:*  rMd  Gfiiig^'s  •O&ieriMit^oM  <m»^A«  ^Rowndiinwerof  Bneehit^ 
(AnAaeohgktf  VeL2.)  wliicliy.^^getlier  «i(h  the  4raxmg,  ijKW 
hsaa  fiittmrod  bgr  LedWich.)  If  theaofigunB  wave  placed  |bese  at 
IboAinieiiftte  eiaotiaiiy  itis^avidMit^iliat  k  »U0C  be  awjgned.to  a 
dmtJM^fieijod*  ^Bu^inii^  cot  tfaefliave  be^n  added  long  after 
tflOiOriginal  hmUiMg4itAe  tewer^  a^d  after  kivas  applied  lo  mbm 
CWftieiifiiiEpoee? 


TW  i«PP- 
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CCT*    Tie  nummd  letter*  demote  the  vebme^  omd  the  Araim 

^figeiree  ihe  page. 


AbBAIN-DUN,  iii.  22.    ^ 

Abban,  St.  his  birthy  iii.  14l    Two  of  that  name,  15t  16«    His 
death,  15. 

Abbey-leix,  foundation  of,  iv.  262,  264t. 

Abingdon,  its  name  from  St.  Abban,  iii^  22. 

Abington.     See  Woney. 

Abstinence  of  the  ancient  Irish,  iv.  349,  350,  353. 

Achadh-abhia,  i.  465,  anciently  called  Cro-sailech,  468. 

Achad-cinn  or  Achad-dU,  i.  267>      Abbey  of  ii.  103. 

Achad-Dagan,  ii.  366. 

Adiadh-farcha,  i.  420. 

Achadh-Finglaiss,  monastery  o^  ii.  228. 

Achadhfobhair,  i.  245. 

Achadh-Gabhian,  ii.  318. 

Achadh-na-cill,  i.  267* 

Achadh-more,  i.  248. 

Achad-ur,  foundation  of,  iii.  26. 

Achonry,  St*  Nathan  of,  i.  345« 

ikdalgius,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 

Adamnan,  abbot  of  Hy,  the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  i.  60. 
His  life  of  Colupb-kul,  ib.  Makes  mention  of  St.  Pttridc,  61. 
When  bom,  iii.  12.  Sent  to  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  captives  and  property  carried  off 
from  Ireland  by  Egfiid's  pirates^  9(f.  Abbot  of  Kaphoe,  97. 
Again  visits  king  Alfred,  tbid.  A  priest  and  monk  or  the  mo« 
nast07  of  Coludi,  now  Coldin^iam  in  Scotland,  ib»  Again 
sent  ambassador  to  king  Alfreo,  149.  Receives  ^e  Roman 
Paschal  computation,  150.    His  death,  iUd. 

Adamnan,  bishop  of  Rathmuig^he,  death  of,  iii.  168. 

Ad  Fontanus,  monastery  of,  ii«  2iS7. 

AdUand,  St.  abbot  of  Dei^;iii.  9W^ 

TOLt  IV.  B  B  - 
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Ado  and  Dado,  two  sons  of  Autharias,  blessed  by  Columbanus,  ii. 

'285. 
Adrian  IV.  Pope,  grants  a  bull  to  Heniy  II.  to  take  possession  of 

Ireland,  iv.  159  to  165.     Bull  sent  into  Ireland  by  Henry,  222, 

223. 
Aedh,  Aodh,  or  Hugh,  a  common  name  with  the  Irish,  ii.  ^33. 
Aedan,  St.  or  Maidoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  his  family,  &c.  ii.  333, 

33^ 
Aedan,  a  military  man,  becomes  a  monk  at  Fore,  iii.  51 . 
Aedan,  apostle  of  Northumberland,  ii.  416.     Gets  a  grant  of 

Lindisfam,  417.    His  diocese,  &^c.  421.    His  death,  424. 
Aedus  or  Hugh,  a  bishop,  death  of,  i.  41  d. 
Aedus  or  Hugh,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  13.   Killed,  198. 
Aedgen,  St.  bishop  of  Fore,  death  of,  iii.  194. 
Aedgen  Brito,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  322. 
Aelchu,  abbot  of  Clonard,  death  of,  iii.  166. 
Aemonia,  monastery  of,  ii.  166. 
Aengus,  ceUe  De,     See  Aengus  the  Hagiologist. 
Aengus,  coadjutor  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  34f3. 
Aengus  Hua:  Lapain,  iii.  370. 
Aengus,  son  of  Natfraoich,  king  of  Cashel,  i.  280,  282,  394,  400. 

ii.  98. 
Aengus  Macnisse,  bishop  of  Connor,  i.  422, 435. 
Aengus,  son  of  Olild,  i.  263. 
Aengus,  tlie  Hagiologist,  iii.  232,  233,  245,  249. 
Aethena,  mother  of  St.  Columb-kill;  ii.  106,  112. 
Africa,  St.  abbess  of  Kildare,  iii.  170, 172. 
Africa,  wife  of  John  De  Courcey,  iv.  321. 
Aghabo,  monastery  of,  ii    201.    Plundered  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

366.     See  of  Ossory  there,  iv.  237,  239. 
Aghacainid,  monastery  of,  iii.  132,  134. 
Aghadoe,  the  great  church  of,  iv.  168.    See  of,  169. 
Aghagower,  i.  245,  248. 
Aghamore,  i.  248. 

Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  iii.  60,  62. 
Aldan  St.  or  Maidoc,  bishop  of  Ferns,  i.  470.  See  Aedan. 
Aidan  Hua  Fla6hrach,  St.  ii.  104. 

Aidan  king  of  the  British  Scots,   ii.    173,  178.    Inquiry  con- 
cerning his  claim  to  Dalreida,  237. 
Aidan,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359,  364. 
Aidan,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  iii.  34. 
Aidan,  brother  to  St.  Flannan,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  iii.  148. 
Aidan,  bishop  of  Mayo,  iii.  201. 
Aidan,  Hua  Coadumha,  iii.  267* 
Aidhichan,  bish<^  and  abbot  of  Conor,  iii.  323, 324. 
Aldus,  St.  abbot  and  bishop  of  Kildare,  i.  214,  219.  iii.  33.  . 
Aldus,  abbot  of  Tirdaglass,  iii.  273,  274. 
Aldus,  brother  of  St.  Foila,  ii.  328. 
Aldus,  bishop  of  Sletty,  iii.  140. 
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Aldus  Finnliath,  monarch  of  Ireland,  Uu  24%  S26y  397. 
Aidos,  &ther  of  Cathald  king  of  Monster,  ii.  5. 
Aldus,  king  of  Connaught,  11. 146, 198,  199. 

Aldus  (XFairreth,  archbishop  of  Annagfa,  ill.  448. 

Aldus  Oirdnidhe,  ill.  241,  244. 

Aldus  son  of  Ainmlrech,  monarch  of  Irelandi  11.  122.  2S7.  iii. 
301. 

Aldus,  son  of  Brec,  U.  10,  187, 188. 

Aldus,  son  of  Degil,  i.  456. 

Aldus,  scribe  of  Roscommon,  111.  329. 

Aldus,  sumamed  Slants  monarch  of  Ireland,  11.  301. 

Aldus,  sumamed  Ualriedhnach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  301. 

Ailbe,  a  priest,  different  from  AiJbe  of  Emly,  i.  15,  240,  243. 

Ailbe  of  Emly,  St  1.  22,  23,  283,  287,  347,  396,  461.  ii.  104. 

Ailbe  o£  Senchua,  i.  462. 

Ailech,  monastery  of,  ii.  29. 

Allech,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Inish  Owen,  L  262,  263. 

Aim,  archbishop  o£  Armagh,  1.  440,  461,  462,  495. 

AiliU  of  Maghbile,  1.  410. 

Alngin,  or  Angina,  monastery  of,  ii.  52,  57. 

Ainmlrech  or  Ainmireus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  470.  IL  13. 

Alrendan,  St  H  331. 

Alrendanus,  a  priest,  iii.  II. 

Airdne-Coemhan,  abbey  of,  11.  221. 

Alban,  St.  1.  464,  466. 

Albanius,  a  name  of  the  elder  Gildas,  1.  476.  ' 

Albert,  St.  brother  to  St.  Erard,  1. 1 1 1,  1 13. 

Albinus,  called  Alcuin,  iii.  207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  213. 

Albuin,  or  Witta,  bishop  of  Buraburg,  Hi.  178,  180. 
Alchfrid,  prince,  ill.  •59. 
Alcluid,  1.  477. 

Alcluith,  or  Dunbarton,  ill.  327.  *  ^ 

Alcuin,  ill.  207  &  seqq.  230. 
Alderic,  or  Aldus  Barbarus,  ill'  445. 

Alectum,  Madovlus,  bishop  of,  ii.  33.^ 

Alexander  III.  Pope,  his  brief  conferring  the  bull  of  Adrian,  iv. 

222,  223. 
Alfred,  educated  in  Ireland,  L  90,  96. 
Algnied,  bishop  of  Ardbraccan,-  iii.  202. 
Alild  or  Alill  Molt,  monarch  of  Ireland,  1. 392. 
Alild  and  Iljand  princes  of  Lelnster,  1.  394. 
Alild,  abbot  of  Mungret,  iii.  192. 
Alild,  abbot  of  Clogher,  iii.  340. 
Alitherus,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  124,  241. 
All  Saints,  priory  of.  iv.  186, 187.    - 
Alphabet,  the  Roman,  i.  220. 
Altars  in  churches,  iv.  269,  272,  395,  397. 
Alto,  St.  iii.  189. 
Al  to-Munster,  monastery  of,  iii.  189. 
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Altraighe  Clitch,  diatri<l  of,  iL  M. 

Amalgaid,  abp'OfArma^,  iii.  4S7. 

Amandus  of  Bourdeaux,  1. 199. 

Amarbaric,  monasteiT  o^  iit.  319,  280,  321. 

Amlaff,  king  of  Dublin,  iii.  432. 

Amlave  plimders  Airtuf^,  Si,  S26.    DeaCh  of,  S27-  See  Auli£ 

Amnicliad,  St,  iii.  443. 

Anagrates,  fort  of,  ii.  267, 26&. 

Anat-caltraiD,  i.  208. 

Aoatoliiu,  first  inveoter  of  the  Paichd  conftuUtioii,  ii.  375* 

Anatolius,  an  Irigfamari,  iii.  362,  364. 

Anatrim,  monasteiy  of  ii.  222' 

Anchorets  called  Inciiui,  iv.  394,  402. 

Andrew  de  Stokes,  priray  of  St.  iv.  249. 

Andrew,  disciple  of  St.  Donatus,  iii.  28(^  281. 

tngarbh,  Bon  of  Olill  kingof  Leinster,  iii.  S66. 
agleaey,  battle  of,  i.  477. 

^jitnchara,  meaning  of,  ii.  56. 

Anmire,  abp.  of  Armagh,  iii.  322,  325. 

Anmireus,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  198. 

Anselm,  abp.  of  Canta-bury,  iv.  13,  14,  18,  21,  22. 

Antrim,  L  346,  348,  403,  422. 

Antiphonarium  Benchorense,  L  59,  60. 

Antipodes,  doctrine  of,  taught  b^  Fei^,  iit.  190. 

Aodh  Bennain  king  of  Monster,  iii.  5. 

Aodh  Caomh,  king  of  Cuh^  u.  213. 

Aonach-Taitten,  L210. 

Ara-chliach,  i.  287- 

Arbertac,  St.  iii.  255. 

AHx^ast,  Sr.  iii.  101,  102. 

Aractac,    abbot    of  Ferns,    iii.  176,    177. 

jlra-na-tiaomh,  see  Anh-Islaod. 

Archdall  (author  of  the  Monasticon  ^ibemicum),  blunders  of 
noticed,  i.  69,  246,  247,  255,  258,  264,  267,  270,  276,  278, 
296,  304,  311.  345,  348,  404,  412,  415,  463.  ii.  5,  12,24, 
27,  36,  39,  55,  59,  64,  73,  100,  105,  119,  123,  134,  137, 
143,  189,  195,  211,  214,  224,  225,  231,  a32,  309,  321, 
325,  328,  356,  361,  362,  363,  398,  406.  iii.  9.  10,  13,  19, 
20,27,28,36,46,48,49,81,82,  85,  86,  88,  102,  130,230. 
iv.  130,  131,  180,  234,  249,  250,  293,  327,  334. 

Archers,  &c.  excommunicated,  iv.  il71. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,  iv.  391.     Fagan,  406. 

Aidipriests,  iv.  222.  223 

Ardbnccan,  ii.  346,  iii.  374,  433.  rr.  5S,  333,  M^  37?. 

Ardcam.  i.  462,  463,  iv.  344,  346. 

Ardfert,  i.  420,  421,  ii.  31,  354. 

Alidfinan,  monastery  of,  iii.  84- 

Ardgoal  or  Adn^oal,  i.  148. 

AnUathranQ  church,  ii.  339. 

Ardmacha,  see  Annagh. 


Ardmore,  l461« 
Ard-oUean,  monastery  Qf>  ill  4<9. 
Ardpatrick,  i.  308. 
Ardsailech^ji.  312. 
Ardstrath  or  Anktraw,  ii.  190. 
Arecluta,  or  Alduid,  i.  477* 
Areolae,  Abp.  of  Armagh,  iii.  233,  234. 
Argurius,  king  of  Leinster,  iii.  426. 
Aridius,  bishop,  ii.  271)  272. 
Aristobulus,  i.  2.  7 

Armagh,  sundry  things  relating  to,  i.   74,  275,  308,  312,  315, 
402,  403,  450.  iii.  266,  270,  271,  277,  326,  346,  347,  361, 
367,  382,  385,  424,  490.  iv.   31,  34,  77,  91,  94,  101,  110, 
136,  182,  190,    195,    238,   256,   259,   260,  261,  303,  315, 
342,  348. 
Armoric  Britain,  L  92. 
Arn  island,  monastery  of,  i».  51,  396. 
Aroasian  canons,  iv.  336.^ 
Arran,  i.  404. 

Artchain,  monastery  of,  ii.  162- 

Artgal,  son  of  Cathald  Mng  o^  Conaiight,  iii.  232.  ' 

Arthur,  king  of  Britain,  i.  477,  482,  483. 
Artrigius,  coadjutor  bishop  of  Arm^h,  iit.  257,  266,  267. 
Asacus,  a  bishop.    See  Asicus,  i.  340.  • 

Ashroe,  or  Easrue,  abbey  of  formed,  h,  236. 
Asicus  a  bii^p,  L  242,  261,  340,  403,  418. 
Assanus,  St.  i.  418. 
AsseH^ly  at  Cashel,  iv.  20. 
Astronomical  studies  cultivated  by  ^  Irish,  nr.  412. 
Athaddy,  abbey  of,  iv..  186. 
Athassel,  monaMfy  of,  iv.  335,  336. 
Athboy,  great  convention  at,  iv.  188. 
Athi-diatt^  now  Dublin,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  275. 
Ath-Truim,  now  Trim.     See  Trim. 
Athracta,  St.  i.  245,  247,  iii.  39,  43- 
Attala,  successor  of  Columbanus,  ii.  295. 
Attracta,  i.  245,  247,  429.  iii.  39,  43. 
Augulus,  St.  bishop  and  martyr,  i.  6. 
Augurius  St.  a  bishoD,  i.  6. 
Augusta,  London  noPIhe  only  city  so  called,  i.  8. 
Augustin,  St.  his  legatine  powers  confined  to  Britain,  iii.  4^, 

468. 
Augustinian  canons,  iv.  104,   105,   106,  136,   293,  313,  322, 

347. 
Auliff  or  Amlave  or  Olave,  a  Norwegian  prince,  iii*  326. 
AuHff,  son  of  God£rid,  iii.  373.  « 

Auliff,  king  of  the  Daokes,  iii.  415. 
Authariua  entertains  Columbaiius,  ii.  284. 
Auxilius,  Bt.  i.  195,  259.  261,  333. 
Axjlius,  St.  i.  195. 
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B. 

Bachull  Mura,  or  staff  of  St.  Mura,  liL  37. 

Badoney,  church  of,  i.  264>. 

Badonicus,  the  younger  Gildas  so  called,  L  476. 

BaiU'chuinnig.  See  Baldhuninega. 

Bais-leac-mor,  or  Baslick,  St.  Sacellus,  bishop  of,  i.  244. 

Baitan,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60,  41 3. 

Baitan,  founoer  of  the  monastery  of  Sath-reginden^  ii.  133. 

Baitellach,  abbot  of  Trim,  death  of,  iii.  177* 

Baithan,  bishop  of  Teigh-baithin,  ii,  413. 

Baithen,  set  over  one  of  the  monasteries  at  Ethica,  ii.  162. 

Baithen,  abbot  of  Hy,  ii.250.    His  death  259. 

Baithen,  son  of  AUa,  ii.  413. 

Baldhuninega  or  Baldhunnega,  money  sent  for  the  bretliren  of, 
iiL  230,  232. 

Baldoyle,  lands  of,  made  over  to  the  priory  of  All  Saints,  iv.  186. 

Ballidughgail.   See  Baldoyle. 

Ballimore  Lough  Seudy,  Ite  house  of  Gilbertin  canons  of,  iv, 
336,  337.. 

Ballybaghal,  town  of,  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin, 
iv.248. 

Ballymoon. '  See  Beallach  Mughna. 

^altmglass,  abbey  of,  iv.  186. 

Banchor  or  Bangor  near  Chester,  i.  437. 

Banchor,  Benchor,  or  Bangor  near  Carrickfei^gus,  monastery  of^ 
founded  by  St.  Comgall,  ii.  62.  Plundered  and  monks  killed  by 
the  Danes,  iii.  270,  272.  Waste,  iv.  77.  Re-established,  78, 
7^«    A  stone  oratory  erected  there,  iv.  126. 

Bangor.    See  Banchor. 

Bantry,  called  Bentraighe^  i.  148. 

Baptism,  conferred  wim  chrism,  iii.  480,  seq.    Decrees  respecting 
it,  iv.  205,  206,  211,  213,  216.     Eucharistical,   455.  Solemn 
times  for  celebrating,  377. 
Baptismal  churches,  ronts  to  be  immoveably  fixed  in,  iv.  270, 

273. 
Barr,  St.  or  St.  Finnbarr,  bishop  of  Cork,  ii.  313, 315,  316. 
Barrindeus,  St.  ii  219,  221. 

Barrinthus  St.  a  disciple  of  St.  Brendan,  ii.  35,  219,  221. 
Baslick,  See  Bais'leacrmor, 
Bath,  battle  of,  i.  476,  479. 

Bavo,  St.  Livin  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  467,  471. 
Bealduleek,  supposed  to  be  Baldoyle,  iii.  434, 435. 
Beallach  Maghna,  battle  of^  iii.  351. 
Bealtinne,  a  name  given  to  the  6i*st  of  May,  i.  226. 
Beauford,  error  of,  noticed,  iv.  65. 
Bee,  St.  sumamed  Mac  De.     Death  of,  ii.  103. 
Becan,  St.  of  Clonard.  iii.  20.     His  death,  129. 
Becan,  several  of  that  name,  ii.  396. 
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Becatus,  St.  i.  8,  4,  265. 

Bede,  testimony  of,  concerning  Lindisfame,  iii.  76. 
Beer,  used  by  the  ancient  Irish  monks,  iv.  353. 
Bees,  said  to  be  first  brought  to  Ireland  by  St.  Domnoch,  ii.  319, 
320,    ^ 
Beg-erin,  now  called  Beg-ery,  i.  29.    School  of,  402. 
Beith4uis-nion,  the  name  of  an  old  Irish  alphabet,  i.  220. 
Bel,  the  sun  so  called,  i.  229. 
Belfries,  iv.  394,  399,  400,  406. 
Bell,  a  small  one  sent  to  St.  Brigid,  i.  450. 
Bellilochus,  abbey  of,  ii.  491. 
Benaventa  in  Britain,  i.  491. 
Benchor.     See  Banchor. 
Benedict,  succeeds  St.  Enda  at  Arran,  ii.  69. 
Benedictine  monks  introduced  into  the  cathedral  of  Down,  iv. 

253. 
Benedictine  priories  near  Cork  and  Waterford,  iv.  337,  339.        * 
Benefices,  ecclesiastical,  not  to  be  received  from  lay  persons,  iv. 

271. 
Benignus,    St.  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,   i.  221,  257,  323,   374, 

402.      His  death,  375.  ii.  42. 
Bentraighe,     See  Bantry. 

Beoadh,  bishop  of  Ardcam,  death  ofi  i.  462,  464. 
Beoan,  father  of  St.  KiemaYi  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  50. 
Beoan,  a  bishop,  instructs  St.  Fursey,  ii.  455,  457.   ^ 
Berach,  St.  Abbot  of  Cluain-Cairpthe,  ii.  323,  324,  325. 
Berchan,  see  Byrchinus. 
Berrindeus.     See  Saints,  Irish,  2d  class,  ii.  13. 
Bertuin,  disdple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462   464. 
Betan  and  Eochad  succeed  Donmald  and  Fergus  kings  of  Ireland, 

ii.  198,  199. 
Bile,  birth  place  of  St.  Fechin,  iiL  46, 47.   Church  of  erected  by 

him,  ib. 
Bile-tortan,  near  Ardbraccan,  i.  271. 
Birr,  monastery  of  founded,  ii.  39.  Plundered  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

271. 
Birgitta,  St  of  Sweden,  i.  214. 
Bishops  and  other  emment  men,  deaths  of  several,  iii.  381,  386, 

428,  451,  452,  487,  488,  iv.  51,  98,  99,  341,  342. 

several  killed  by  the  Danes,  iii.  387. 

— — —  Irish  decried  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  iv.  286,  288. 
■  lay,  possessing  the  see  of  Armagh,  iv.  31,  33. 

■  ■  multiplication  of,  iv.  35. 
■N  r^^tions  respecting  them,  iv.  382. 

—  ■  subordinate  to  abbots,  ii.  253.  seq. 

.Bithan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  34. 
Bitheus,  a  bishop,  buried  at  Rath*cungu,  i.  34 1 . 
Blacar,  a  Northman  kmg,  recovers  Dublin  from  the  Irish,  iii.  374, 

KiUed,  375. 
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Black  Abbey.     See  St.  Andrew  de  Stokea. 

Blaithmaic,  St.  goes  over  to  Hy,  and  ig  killed  by  tlie  Oanes^  iii. 

253,  ^55. 
^lathmac  Hua  Muirgeavairy  St^  aJ^ot  of  Dunoygh,  iii.  255« 
Blathmac  son  of  Aidus  Slaine,  expels  St.  Carthagh  fix)m  Rakben, 

ii.  352. 
Blessed  Viigin  Maty  ck  aroi  campOf^  abb^  of  the.  See  Kilooul. 
Bobbio,  monastery  of,  ii.  1 46,  294,  295. 
Boetan  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  ii,  198,  199.' 
Boetius,  St.  bishop  of  Monaster,  i   46  i,  463. 
Bogs,  the  retreats  of  the  Irish,  iv.  359. 
Boisil,  prior  of  Maihos,  death  of,'  iii.  39. 
Bolcan.    See  (Xcanus. 
Bonaven,  Bonami  and  Bononia»  i.  93* 
Bonavem  Tabemiae^  L  93,  1Q3. 

Boniface,  St.  bishop  of  Saltzburgh,  ii>.  178-  Disputes  between  him 
•   and  Virgilius,  182.   Accuses  Villus  to  the  Pope,  ti. 
Borchan.  see  Berchinus. 

Bomeach,  nunnery  of,  iii.  14.  ^      • 

Boulogne,  diocese  of,  governed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  96. 
Boyle,  Peter  O'Mordha,  first  abbot  of,  iv.  2 18. 
Bracan,  fether  of  Canoe,  i.  424. 
Braccae,  a  kind  of  garment,  iv.  362. 
Brandubh,  bishop  of  Hy-kinsellagh,  ii.  228. 
Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster,  defeats  Aidus  son  of  Ainnurechj  it. 

198.    Grants  land  to  St.  Maidoc  to  erect  a  monastery^  337.^ 

Convokes  a  synod,  338. 
Brecan,  brother  of  St.  Caimech,  i.  494<. 

Brecspere,  Nicholas,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  the  &urt2i»  iv.  155. 
Bree,  St.  surnamed  tlie  wise,  death  of>  iii.  ;163. 
Brefihy,  bishop  of,  iv.  344. 
Bregh  (Mealii)  iii.  307. 
Bregenses,  the  country  of,  i.  212. 
Brendan,  St.  abbot  of  Inisquin,  i.  450>  4^2. 
Brendan,  St.  of  ClonM,  i.  450.  ii.  22,  28>  29,  30,  92. 
Brendan,  some  of  his  sisters  receive  the  ve^  firom  St.  Senan,  ii*  3. 
Brendan,  SU  of  Birr,  ii.  38.  Death  of,  39. 
Brendaas,  i.  32,  288,  292. 

Brendans,  two  of  that  name.     See  saints,  Irish,  2d  class,  ii.  13. 
Bressel,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  232,  252j 
.  Breuii,  monastery  of,  ii.  446. 
Brevy,  synod  of,  i.  470. 
Brian  Boroimhe,  several  particulars  relating  to  him,  iii.  391, 414^ 

415,416,417,422,424. 
Brian  Catha  Dun,  ancestor  of  the  O'Neills  of  Clandeboys,  iv.  SS^ 
Brecdus  or  Briction,  bishop  of  Tours,  i.  413. 
Brideus,  king  of  tlie  North  Picts,  ii.  63. 
BriBf^  mot)^  of  $t.  Comgldl,  ii.  61. 
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Briga,  sister  to  Brendan,  ii.  30. 
Bnglh*'nuag,  or  Brigli^inae  Thaidhg^  synod  of,  h.  167« 
Brigid,  sister  to  Andrew  deacon  of  Fiesole,  iii.  281,  SS^. 
•  B^d,  St.  seterti  particolars  relating  to  bee,  i.  68,  S35,  377»  385,  « 

886,  389,  390,  402,  403,  406,  407,  450,  451,  455,  457r  458,  ^ 

461.  iv.  274- 
Brigid,  St.  nunnery  of,  at  Kildare,  i*  405.  • 

Britain,  on  the  Continent,  i.  1 15. 
British  Islands.     Ireland  reckoned  one  of  them,  i.  2. 
Britons  of  Albion,  colonists  from  the  Britannia  of  the  Continent, 

i.  106,  origin  o^  110. 
Brogan,  St  of  Rostuirc,  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  379. 
Bron  or  Bronus,  bishop  of  Cassel  Irra,  i.  242,  244,  340, 410,  435. 
Brude,  king  of  the  North  Picts,  ii.  154. 
Brugacius,  a  bisk<^,  ii.  77, 79. 
Brunedifld,  queen,  persecates  St.  Columbanus,  ii.  275. 
Buidhe  Chcmill,  many,  great  saints  die  of  the,  in  A.  D.  464,  iii* 

S5'i  58. 
Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  seRt  into  Ireland,  iv.  222. 
Buo,  an  Irishman,  distinguished  in  Iceland,  iii.  343,  344. 
Burkls,  to  be  in  consecrated  ground,  iv.  270,  273. 
Byrchin.     See  Irish  saints  2d  Class/ 
Byrchinus,  called  Berchan,  aad  Borchan,  supposed  to  be  the 

aam^  as  St.  Mdbby  Ciairineach  n.  223,  226. 

c. 

* 

Cadoc,  St.  of  Lancarvan,  called  also  Cadocus  or  Docus,  a  nephew 
of  St.  Canoe  of  GaHen,  i  426,  469,  478,  489,  490,  491. 

Cadroc,  St.  a  British  Scot,  educated  in  Armagh,  iii.  396,  397, 
398,  401. 

Caide,  St.  bishop  of  Hy,  iii.  153. 

Caidoc,  Stan  Lrish  priest  distinguished  for  piety  in  Picardy,  u. 
442,  443. 

Cailan  or  Coelan,  St.  abbot  of  Antrim,  i.  422,  428.  No  suffi- 
cient prooft  to  show  that  he  was  bishop  of  Down,  ii.  18$. 

Camchomrac  Mac  Maeluidhir,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Deny,  iii.  370. 

Caincomr^ph,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iiL  370. 

Cainech  or  Canice,  or  Kenny ,  St.  of  Aghabo,  ii%  IS,  177,  188, 
200.  iii.  25, 

€airian,  St  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  183,  303. 

Caimpainey,  or  heap  of  the  sun^  county  Antrim,  Druidic  re- 
mams  there,  L229.- 

Caisseal-irra,  or  West  Cashel,  i.  242,  257« 

Calbghan  Cashelj  defeats  the  Northmen,  iii,  374. 

Calrigia/inhabitants  of,  oppose  St.  Patrick,  i.  256. 

Cambos  or  Camas,  monastery  of,  dubdtdihate  to  Bangor  or  Ben- 
choTf  iL67*    Governed  by  St.  Colman,  iii.  146. 
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Cahnm,  St  elected  a  monasteiy  at  Iniskdtra,  ii.  74. ,  Death  of, 
111.  11. 

Campbell,  author  of  Smctines  on  Eodeoastical  Histoiy  of  Ire- 
land, errors  of,  L  5&.  liL  155. 

CoMpttf  Girgith  ia  ^^nah  Magh  Girgm,  the  district  now  called 
Miearns  in  Scotland,  is^39,  44. 

Can  or  G>un,  &ther  of  GOdas,  said  to  be  long  of  Arednta,  or 
.Mduide,  L477. 

Canice,  St.  a  puj^  of  St.  Cadoc,  i.  4^. 

Cannera,  St.  aiiiin,  buried  in  St.  Senan's  Idand  of  Iniscaftthy, 
•11. 6. 

Canoe  or  Mochonoc,  founder  of  the  nmnailenr  of  Gallen,  i.  424. 

Canons  of  the  synod  of  Did>&i,  w.  269-  Various  Irish,  376  to 
S91. 

Canons  of  St.  Victor,  iv.  .293. 

Canons,  or  Canons  Regular  of  SLjohn  Lateran,  i.  187. 

Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  not  known  until  the  eleveBtfa 
centuiy,  L  187.  Established  at  Scone  and  other  pkuxs  in- 
stead of  the  Ciddees,  iv.  309,  312.    Established  in  Dublin, 

317. 
Canons  Seculac    See  Secular  Canons. 
Cant^buiy,  archbishop  of,  enooeously  said  to  have  jurisdiction 

over  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  iii.  464. 
Captives,  brought  into  Ireland  from  Gaid  and  Britcun,  L  14. 
Carantodc  ^or  Caznedi,  a  British  saint,  not  to  be  confounded  with 

Sl  Camech  of  Iiieland,  L  495. 
Carantociis,  abbot  of  Salb^  supplies  Columbanus  and  his  compa- 
nions with  provisions,  iL  266. 
Carbre  or  Carpre,  a  holj  bishop,  L  25. 
Carbre  Riada  obtains  the  taidtory  called  aftar  hun  Dal  Rteda^  iL 

242.  )t 

Carbria  er  Carbria  Midensis,  a  territory  at  the  boundary  of  Meath, 

u.  100. 
Carbria  Hua  Keairda,  iL  100. 
Carecha,  St.  a  holy  viigin,  sister  of  St.  Enda,  i.  399.  iL  234, 

235. 
Carlisle,  an  error  of,  noted,  iii.  4. 
Camech,  St.  abbot  and  bishop  of  a  church  iiear  Loughfoyle,  L 

494,  495. 
Carpre  Mac  Feredach,  abbot  of  Disart  Dermod,  iiL  ^8. 
Carpreus  of  Kill-chairpre,  i.  425. 
Carragh,  barony  of,  a  district  in  county  Majo,  anciently  called 

Cera,  L24i. 
Carrig-Howel  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.   Hod  lulled  there  by  king 

Arthur,  i.  482. 
Carthacus,  St.  one  of  JSt.  Patrick's  disdples,  L  338.  ^ 

Carthagh,  St.  the  dder,  grandson  of  Aengus  kii^  of  Cashel,  iL 

98, 99.     Ordains  St.  Carthagh  of  Lismore,  351. 
Carthagh,  St.4j£  Lismore,  ii.  20,  351,  352. 
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Carthan,  a  chieftain  near 'Loughneagh,  opposes  St.  Patrick  and 
compels  him  to  quit  his  territory,  i.  266.  But  his  brother^ 
also  called  Carthan,  became  a  convert,  ib. 

Cartban,  St.  or  St.  Maccartbenp  appointed  bishop  of  Clogber,  u 

9vlOa 

Carthan,  son  of  Blod,  a  Munster  prince  said  to  be  baptized  by  St. 

Patrick,  i.  268. 
Carthan  Fionn,  king  of  Munsta',  defeated  by  the  Danes,  iii.  326. 
Carthar,    sumamed  Coche,  father  of  St.  Luceus  or  Mclua^  ir. 

205 
Cashel,  made  over  to  God  and  St.  Patridc  by  Murtoch  O'Brien,, 
king  of  Munster,  im  20.    Generally  recognized  as  a  metropolitan 
see,  37,  40.     The  town  burnt,*  50.     A  church  erected  there  by 
Cormac  Mc».Carthy,  74,  75.     Consecrated,  97, 99.   Raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  metropolitan  see,  112.     The  great  cathedral  of 
erected,  218.     The  town  burnt,  238. 
Cashel,  Calender  of,  i.67. 
Cashel,  synod  of,  i.  284,  286.  iv.  204.     Decrees  passed  there, 

206  to  209.     These  decrees  disregarded,  217. 
Cassidan,  or  Cassideus^  the  abbot,  a  native  of  Kierruighe  Chuirkei 

i.  447. 
Cassidanus,  St.  Senan  goes  to  the  monastery  of,  iL  90. 
Castle-buy,  the  commandeiy  of,  iv.  SS9,  34a 
Castle-Dermot  said  to  be  the  burial  place  of  Cormac  Mc-Culinan, 

iii.  355,  356. 
Cathald,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Clondalkin,  death  of,  iii.  323- 
Cathald,  Mac  Corbmac,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  death  of,  iii.  323. 
Cathaldusor  CaUfdus,  St.  bishop  of  Tarentum,  i.  5.  iii.  121,  124. 
Cttthasacb  Mac  Robertach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  called  f?r»Vicff 

of  Armagh,  iiL  323,  32B. 
Cathasach,  II.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  succeeds  Maol- Patrick,  iii. 

369,  371. 
Cathmal,  alias  Cadoc,  a  holy  man,  i.  464. 
Cathub,  St.  abbot  of  Achadcinn,  i.  267-     Death  of,  ii.  103. 
Cathuir-mac-Conchaidh,  monastery  of,  iii.  27. 
Cavlan  or  Cailan,  St.  abbot  of  Antrim,  SS.  Finnian  and  Colman, 

discipl(B»  of,  i.  431,  432; 
Cayman,  St,  of  Dair^ihi^  i.  37,  464,  465,  466. 
Ceadda,  placed  over  the  see  of  Ybric  by  Oswin,^iiL  78. 
XSrallachan  Cashel,  presents  to  the  monastery  of  Clonfert  plun- 
der taken  from  the  Danes,  iii.  374. 
CeancroUh  of  Jocelin,  the  same  as  Cean-groiih,  i.  229. 
Cean-groiih,  or  head  of  the  stin,  what,  L  229. 
Ccannehora,  the  palace  o£,  destroyed,  iv.  50, 
Cearbhal,  king  of  Leinster,  assists  Hann  Sionna  monarch  of  Ireland . 

apainst  Cormac  Mc-Culinan,  iii.  351. 
Cedd,  converts  the  middle  Angles^  ii,  428,  is  appointed  bishop  of 
the  East  Saxons  by  Finan  of  Lindisfame,  ib. 
o?  ^^'  ?  surname  of  Aengus  the  Hagiologist,  iii.  245,  248. 
SignificaUon  of  the  words,  iv.  301* 
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Cde-Christus,  J3t««i«ct8aj]ionastery  atHidoncfaadha,  ill.  162. 

Celemaria,  a  holy  vifgin>  i.  266. 

Celestine,  Pope,  death,  of,  i.  .207. 

Celestius,  an  IriaiuQan,  a  disciple  of  Pelagius,;  i.  16. 

Celibacy  of  Ecclesiastics,  iv.  S66. 

Ce-licyth,  synodof,  iil  275,  276. 

Celladi,  or  Kelly,  successor  of  Conomail  Mac  Cartiaig,  bishop  of 
Emly,  Hi.  153.        . 

Cellach  Hua  Sealbaigh,  successor  of  Columba-macCiaracain, 
bishop  of  Cork,  iii.  410,  412. 

CeUaiarOy  de.    See  of,  iv.  345. 

Cdl^ne,  church  of,  ^-ected  by  St.  Patrick,  |i»  38,  41. 

Celsus,  St.  succeeds  Domnald  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  10, 
30;  iendeavours  to  conrect  abuses,  31  ;  makes  a  visitation  of 
Ulster,  Monster,  Connaught,  &c.  31,  32,  45;  appointed  also 
bishop  of  Dublin,  45;  character  of,  by  St  Bernard^  33 ;  stoiy 
of  his  wife,  ib.  desires  that  St  Malachy  may  succeed  him,  89; 
grandson  of  Moeliosa,  iii.  451. 

Celts,  the  country  of,  i.  117. 

Ceman,  St  ii.  I S. 

Gemanus,  probably  the  same  as  Coemans,  ii.  222,  226. 

Cenfado,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  387}  410. 

Cennanus,  of  Kennanus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St  Kienan  of 
Duleek,  i  34l« 

Centula,  monastery  of,  erected  by  Richarius,  ii.  442. 

Ceollach,  a  Scot,  bishop  of  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428. 

ConderbhC)  an  idol  of  king  Leogaire,  i.  2!2^9. 

Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Giisvy,  iii.  160. 

Cera,  the  ancient  name  of  the  district  now  called  the  barony  of 
Carragh,  i.  245. 

Cera,  St  or  Chier,  Virgin,  death  of,  iii,r  129,  131.-. 

Cerbanus,  bishop  of  Feflrta*Cerbain,  nearXarah,  i.419. 

Cetamaria,  a  holy  Virgin,  i.  ^66- 

Cethecus,  dkdplec^St  Ptoick,  i.  244,  245,  258,  385,  419. 

Cethenus,  a  disciple  of  St  Patrick,  i.  246. 

Cethuberius,  the  first  Irish  virgin  that  took  the  veil,  i.,  269. 

Chalices^  four  of  glass,  mentioned  by  Jocelin,  and  in  the  tripar- 
tite life  of  St.  Patridk,  i.  15.     By  a  decree  of  the  synod  of  Dul>- 
lin  in  1186,  it  was  ordained,  that  chalices  should  be  made  of 
gold,  silver  or  pewter,  iv.  269.    St  Columbanus  used'chalicea  * 
made  of  brass.    Glass  chalices  used  in  various  countries,  272. 

Chalons  sur  Soane,  decree  of  the  synod  of,  against  Irish  bishops^ 
iii.  274.  .       ^^ 

Channeric,  a  nobleman  of  Meaux,  welcomes  St.  Columbanus,  iL 

284.    He  receives  the  saints,  blessing,  ib*    " 
Chapters,  the  three,  ii.  290. 
Chariemagne,  sovereign  of  France,  grants  the  monasteiy  of  St 

Augustin,  near  Pavia,  to  Albinus,  an  Irishman,  iii.  209. 
Childeric,  son  of  Meroveus  king  of  the  Franks,  at  the  time  of  Gil- 
dass  tour,  i.  485. 
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ChilclreDy  English,  sold  by  thdr  fftretilii.  aa'  dftves  to  the  Iridic  iv. 

196 — Catechized  before  the  door  of  churcheft,  ^5. 
C)iiUen».aQ  Irish  bishopi  received  into  St.  Faroes  memmeiy  at 

Meauxi  ii.  44?6* 
Chi|re,  fomidatioii  of  the  abbey  of,  It*.  IMS. 
Chorepifa^  sQrled  biihopsy  great  mitnbeiB  in  Irebouly  iL  818. 

The  order  of,  general  in  Irekindf  ii.  128.    Long  kept  up  diere, 

iii.  477.    The  system  of*   iv.  35/  Enor  of  Usher  respecting 

them,  iv.  80.    Decree  of  the  council  of  Kells  respecting  them, 

3^3,  324.. 
Chijsm  used  in  baptism,  iiL  478«  iv.  S97i  and  in  the  conseera* 

tipn  of  churches  aiid  altars,  IT.  397*     . 
Chdst-church,  Dublin,  foundation  of,   iii.  434.    Seculas  canons 

of,  made  canons  regular,  iv.  175. 
Christianity,  when  introduced  into  Ireland,  u  1.     Spread  among 

the  Danes,  iiL  427*    Received  in  Ireland  without  marQnrs,  iv, 

287.    . 
Christians,  some  in  Ireland  before  the  3d  century,  i.  15. 
Christian  congregations  in  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  FlEilladius, 

i.  9. 
Church  of  the  Irish,  bad  canons  peculiar  to  herself,  iv.  376.  Of  the 

British  Scots  no  considerable  one  before  the  missioii  of  Pialla* 

dius,  L  35. 
Churches,  erected  by  Palladius  in  Lfeland,  i,  38.  Considered  sanc- 
tuaries, iv.  285.    Built  of  w0od,  and  also  of  stone,  392^.383^ 

397.  Dedications  and  consecratibns  of>  S95^  Canon  respeotina 

them,  .396.    Anobted  indi  Chrism^  397»^   Built  near  round 

towers,  408. 
Church  lands  exempted  fnml  tribute,  &a  and  their  Tsvenuescoo* 

firmed  tp  the  bishops,  iv.  42. 
Cian,  the  Eugenian  prince,  claims  the  thrcAie  of  Munster»  iii. 

425..     .        . 
Ciertm,  or  Kieran,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13. 
Cinna  dau^hur  of  Eoohodtus,. 'becomes  a  nim,  i.  266. 
Cinne  or  Cmnia,  a  holy  Saint,  L  127* 
Cinnemim,  St.  or  'CinBe«noemy  the  meaning  of  the*  name  o^  !•* 

127* 
Cistercians  first  estabKshed  in  Ireland,'  m  1 17)  1 20. 
Cistnci^  j|bb^  of  Mellifinni,  Bective;  Boyle,  Mfigbdi^Nebay,. 

and  Baltindass,  foundadonat^the;  vr.  U7,.  119,  13T,  1^8.. 
Clain-bQe,  Cluainrbile,  or  Cluain4bda  in  Meatfay  tbenndence^f 

St.  Etcb^n,  ii.  125.  126. 
Clairvauxin  France,  the  monastery  ofSt«  BemanL-   St  Maiachv 

asks  permission  fifom  the  pope  to  spedd  the  ijmnaiBder  jof.hu} 

days  there, IV*.  111.  Leavesfonrof  w  vuidal^ere  toJennithie) 

Cistdrtian  rales,  112,  \17»  diesi^KM/  153. 
Cfaabrassil,  the  birth  pbiee  of  AihB  or  Ailfld,  ivchbiahdp^Ar. 

magh,  L'440.           .    .    .i  ,   , 
Clandeboy,  Nordi  aiid  So«di»  mbate  akuate^  L  218.      
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Clane  in  Kildare,  called  Cluain-damh,  i.  441.    Synod  of,  iv.llS. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  destroys  all  the  images  and  crosses  in 
his  diocese,  iiL  259,  262.  Is  written  against  by  Dungall,  an 
Irishman,  ib.    Confounded  with  Clemens,  an  Irishman,  ib* 

Clemens  an  Irishman,  with  his  companion  Albinu»  airives 
in  France,  ii.  ^07^  Many  b<^  committed  to  hi»  care  by 
Charlemagne,  209,  210.  Said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  214.    Confounded  with  Claudius>  an  Iri^man. 

217. 

Clemens,  the  companion  of  Marianus,  dies  in  Jerusalem,  iv.  4. 

Clerg3r  of  Ireland  assembled  to  celebrate  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
St.  Patrick,  i.  364.  Complain  to  Aidus  V.  of  being  compelled 
to  go  on  militaiy  expeditions,  iii.  244.  Are  exempted  &om  such 
service,  ib»  Incontinency  of,  mentioned,  iv.  242,  243.  Their 
custom  of  drinking  after  dinner,  266,  268.  Their  virtues  and 
chastity,  266,  267*  Incorrectness  of  fleury  respecting  them, 
268.  Canon  respecting  them,  270.  The  marriage  of,  389.  Not 
to  be  spectators  of  games  or  sports,  nor  to  sing  at  banquets, 
S87,  389. 

Clergy,  English  and  Welch,  their  incontinence  reproved,  iv.  265. 

Clerks,  wives  of,  iv.  364,  366,  367.  Marriage  of,  condemned, 
365.  Prohibited  from  visiting  women  not  their  relatioDs,  386, 
389. 

Cliach,  plain  of,  county  Limerick,  i.  390. 

Cloctheaghy  meaning  of,  iv.  394,  406. 

Cloghachd)  its  derivation,  iv.  406. 

Clobber,  odled  Cluaineois,  Clunes,  or  Clones,  the  see  of  St.  Mac- 
earthen,  i.  434,  436. 

Ckmard,  commencement  of  the  school  of,  i.  464,  469.  St,  Fin- 
nian's  removal  to,  465.  Abbot  and  bishop  of,  ir.  21,  23.  De- 
vastated by  the  Danes,  iiL  346^  One  cf  the  established  sees 
of  Meath,  iv.  42.  Eugene,  bishop  of,  assumed  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Meath,  322,  323.  The  s^  (^removed  to  Newtown 
near  Trim,  322.  The  nunnery  of  confirmed  in  its  possessbna 
by  the  Poge,  327. 

Clondalkin,  iiL  202,  209.  Property  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  iv.  240. 

Clonenagh,  St.  Comgall  enters  into  the  monastery  of,  under  St. 
Fintan,  ii.  62,  64.    Ravaged,  iii.  374,  375. 

Cbnfert-Brendan,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  its  first 
abbots  iu  30.  Meaning  (^  the  name,  55*  Moena  its  first  bishop, 
«86.    Burned  by  the  Danes,  iii.  271,  iv.  182. 

CIonfert-Molua,  monastery  of  founded,  iL  206,  211.  Devastated 
by  the  Northmen,  iii»  377* 

Ckxoleigh  or  Cluadn-laodh,  monastery  of,  i.  495. 

Clonmacnois,  granted  to  St.  Kieran,  L  56»  Monastery  founded, 
ii.  52.  Visited  by  St.  Columb-kill,  243.  Plundered  and  burned 
by  the  Danes,  iiL  271,  374, 376.  Pillaged,  377.  Several  tinea 
plundered,  491,  493.    Pillaged,  iv.  55.  JBumed,  182. 

Clonemore,  monastery  of,  established  by  St.  Maidoc,  ii.  337«  St. 
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^  Findan  said  to  have  been  abbot  therci  iU.  84.   Burned  by  the 

Danes,  271.    Pill^,  273. 
Clontarf,  battle  of,  iii.  419,  423.    Commandery  of,  iv.  S39. 
Cloyne,   St.  Colman  of,  ii.  217.   Plondei'ed  by  the  Danes,  iiL 

891. 
Clotharius,  son  of  ChQperic,  receives  St  Columbanus  kindly,  li. 
283.  Becomes  king  of  the  whole  French  monarchy,  294.  Sends 
Eustatius  in  search  of  Columbanus,  ib, 
Cluain-airdne,  church  of,  i.  248. 
Cluain-ard-Mobecoc,  monasteiy  of,  supposed  to  be  founded  by 

Sl  Becan,  iii.  20. 
Cluain-bile  or  Cluainfoda,  ii.  125,  126. 
Cluain-braoin,  abbey  of,  i.  350. 
Cluain-bronach,  nunnery  of,  i.  405.    Kelbil,  abbot  of,  iii.  192. 

marked  as  Clonbrone,  193. 
Cluain'borean,  Carecha,  cfdled  the  Virgin  of,  ii.  235. 
Chiain-caiipthe,  establishment  of,  founded  by  St.  Berach,  iL  324. 
Cliiaiik*claidhech,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Maidoc,  iL  339. 
Cluain-Credhail,  nunneiy  of,  ii.  33.    St.  Ita  fixes  her  residence 

there,  83. 
Cluain-Dachran,  establishment  of,  ii.  357,  361. 
Ciuain-Damh.   See  Ckne. 
Cluain-dolcain.    See  Clondalkin. 

duain-duach,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  44. 
Cluain-ednach  and  Cluamenagh.    See  Clonenagh* 
Cluain-foda.    See  Clainbile. 

Cluain-fois,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  larlath,  iL  41. 
Cluain-in-fide,  a  cell  of  St  Brigid,  i.  449. 
Cluain-laodfa,  now  Clonleigh,  i.  495. 
Cluain-mac-nois.    3ee  Clon-macnois. 
Cluain-maithchin  in  Leix,  ii.  803. , 

Cluain«mhi£-trein,   St.  Fintan  of  Clonenagh  baptized  there,  ii. 
.227. 

Cluain-uamhach,  now  Cloyne,  iL  217* 
Cluayn-duach,  said  to  be  the  same  as  Glendalogh,  iL  48. 
Cnobhersbexg,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St  Fursey,  ii.  458. 
Cnodain,  near  Easraai^,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  222. 
Cobhtach  Mac  Muridach,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Cocchea,  St.  first  abbess  of  Ross  Benchair,  L  405. 
Coelan  St.  of  Inidceltra,  suj^posed  to  be  the  same  as  Chilien  ifho 

lived  in  the  8th  century,  i.  381. 
Coelan  St.  the  same  as  St.  Cailan,  abbot  of  Antrim,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Down,  i.  422. 
"Coelchu,  see  Colga  the  ivise* 

CoeUcdaey  the  Colidei,  so  called  by  Giraldus,  iv.  290. 
Coeman,  several  saints  of  that  name,  L  269,  ii.  222. 
Coeman,  brother  of  St.  Athracta,  L  245,  n.  223. 
Coeman,  St  of  the  2d  dass  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13. 
Coeman,  St.  brother  to  St.  Coemhgen  or  Keviui  said  to  have 
been  abbot  of  Airdne-Coemhan,  ii.  221,  223. 
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Coeman,  St.  disciple  of  St  Columba  of  Tg^^gl^Py  abbot  of  Ana- 
tnm,  ii.  71,  74,  222,  224,  225..  •     ^  '? 

Coeman,  SUXirCoimwiX^^o^:^^ 

Coeman  Pi^eac, .  St.  iatibot  of  Rose^ch  m  iii.  51,  52. 

Ooemban,  St.  abbot  of  Enacntriin,  ii.  74. 

Coemella,  mother  of  St.  Coemgen,  ii.;43,, 

Coemgall  or  Coemgelll   See  Con)^^.    , 

Coemgella,  mother  of  St.  Sehan;^  i.^,445j. 

Coemgen  or  Coemhgen,  or  Kevin^  l^t.  of  tbQ  2d  cla$9  of  Irish 

Saints^  ii.  13.  His  Rentage,  ^3  f  .baptized;  by  St,  Crooan^id. 

and  at  46,  founds  his  estabusnment  at  Glendaloc^  44 ;  death 

of,  ib,  '  .....' 

Coemhan,  St.    See  Coeman,  St« 
Coemlqg,  father  of  St*  Kevin,,  ii.  43. 

Coenchomrac,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Louth,  deaUi  Qi,  iii.  323.. 
Coenfeolad,  king  of  Cashel,  jsuccee^s  Mainc^  biabop  of  Emly, 

iii.  322. 
Cogitosus,  his  account  of  St.  Brigid/i.,  .68«,  A  monk  of  £ildare> 

exalts  the  dignity  of  that  see,  407* 
Coins,  Danish,  iii.  359.  "       .    • 

Colbdi,  or  Colp,  harbour  of,  i.  ^20* 
Co]ga>  alias  Coelchu  the  ivise,  president  of  the  school, of  Clon- 

macnois,  iii.  228.  .       i/i  •: 

Colga,  abbot  of  Lui^k,  presenjt  at  the  synod  of  Flan  F^bh]a»  iii* 

140. 
Colga.    See  Cc^geus: 

Colgeua  or  C^olga,  placed  over  the  church,  of  Kilcolgan,  il  32& 
Colgeus  or  Colgu,  a  disci{)le  of  St.  Columbkill,  ii>  328( 
Colgeus,  brother  of  St.  FaQa,  ii.  328. 
Colgu.    See  Colgeus. 
Colidei,  spared  by  Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  his 

attadc  upon  Armagh,  iii.  367.  D^squifitionregfu^gg  tbem,  iv* 

290,  to  303. 
Colla-Huais,  king  of  Ireland,  il.  2. 
Collatus,  priest  crfDruimrelgeach  in  Meath,  i.  87. 
CoUe  victoria,  abbey  De,  founded,  iv.  319,         . 
Colman,  a  bishop,  tpretels.  the  future  gi^tn^  of  St.  Dedan, 

i.  25.  ... 

Colman,  St.  a  disci]ple  of  St.  Patrick,  ^e^  of  thii^t,  L  319. 
Coknan«  St.  bishop  of  Dromore,  a  pup4^  9f  Co^l^  Qt  Caylan, 
'  424,  431,  432.  Studies  the  scHptures  under.  Ailb^QfEmly^td. 

Erects  a  monastery  on  the  bank  of  the  nver.  Xwh^  i^.       i  . 
Colman  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  n.  ISr^Of  ^c  i^^^aas  of 

Irish  Saints,  331.  '  '  J     ,  .   ? 

Colman,  sumamed  Mutine,  soi^  of  Ljeni^e,  resorts  to  St.  ladath'a 

school  at  Clnainfois,  iL  41,  42,  ^lL\.  ' 

Colman,  son  of'.Cbmgellan',  decides  ag^nsj^  ttte.  dajj^,  of  Aidos 

king  of  Scotland  to.Dalnada^ii.  238. 
Colman^  St.  called  J^o^lmnban,  sop[  of  ^gnai^  and  ^aUfii  Cobaaa- 
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elo,  diurches  and  monasteries  erected  by  hinii  ii.  3045,  307« 

308. 
Colman  of  Kilmacduach,  a  bishop  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints, 

ii.  341.    YouxxdB  KUl-maC'duach,  S'^2.    Death  of,  fd.  and  344>. 
CoUnan,  son  of  Dairene,  or  Daire,  of  Doire-mor,  ii.  310>  343. 

*■*  >^  M 

m.  25. 

Colmmi,  St.  of  Lindisfiune,  different  from  Colman  of  Killmacduach, 
li.  343.  Succeeds  St.  Finan  at  Lindisfame,  429.  Defends 
the  Irish  mode  of  calculating  the  Paschal  festival,  iii.  59, 60.  Re- 
signs the  See  of  Lindisfanie,  75.  Brings  away  all  tlie  Irish 
monks  from  Lindisfame,  79«  Goes  to  Hy ;  erects  the  monas- 
tery of  Inisbofinda,  and  that  of  May-eo ;  death  of,  ib, 

Colman-Mac-Feraidh,  prince  of  Ossory,  the  patron  of  St.  Cai* 
nech  or  Kenny,  ii.  201. 

Colman,  several  of  that  name,  in.  4.  , 

Colman  Hua  Ftachra,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Seanbotha, 
m.  2. 

Colman  Stellan,  abbot  of  Tird^lass,  ii.  2. 

Colman  of  Cloyne,  ii.  212,  216. 

Colman,  son  of  Comgell,  iii.  4. 

Colman  Huabardan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  4. 

Colman,  abbot  of  Glendaloch,  iii.  4. 

Colman  Cass,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  4.  Carried  off  by  a 
pestilence,  55. 

Colman,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois.  death  of,  iii.  128. 

Colman,  called  Mocholmoc,  bishop  and  *  abbot  of  Lismore,  iii. 
145,  146. 

Colman,  sumamed  //ua*machensis,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Colman  of  Telach-uallen,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Colman  O'Liathan,  bishop  of  Lismore,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Colman,  sumamed  Britt aniens,  abbot  of  Slane,  death  of,  iii.  191  < 

Colman,  abbot  of  Kinnity,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bedlach  Mughna, 
iii.  354. 

Colman  Mac  Alild,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Clonard  and  Clonmac- 
nois, death  pf,  iii.  368. 

Colman,  patron  of  Austria  leaves  Ireland,  iii.  43 L  Arrives  in 
Austria,  is  seized  on,  tortured  and  hanged,  ib.  Interred  in  the 
church  yard  of  Stockereau,  honored  as  a  Martyr,  and  his  body, 
being  found  entire,  placed  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Medlica  or 
Melek,  439.- 

Colmanel  of  Muckmore,  confounded  with  Colman  of  Dromore,  i. 

431. 
Coludi,  now  Coldingham  in  Scotland,  iii.  97. 
Columb,  a  holy  priest  placed  by  St.  Patrick  over  the  district  of 

Imchlair,  i.  266,  269.  ,  .    , . 

Columb,  St.  of  Tirdaglass,  attends  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  m  his 

last  iUness,  ii.  22 ;  founds  the  monastery  of  Tirdaglass^  71,  74; 

death  of,  ib. 
VOL.  IV.  O  O 
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Columba,  St.  or  St  Columb-kill,  his  life  written  by  Adanman,  i. 
61  i  his  sanctity  foretold  by  St.  Patrick,  262 ;  his  grandfather  a 
Christian,  394.  Of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13 ;  founds 
the  monastery  of  KUmore-deathruib^  12,  133.  Commence- 
ment of  his  history,  106 ;  his  parentage,  ih.  his  first  name,  tb. 
Sent  to  the  sdiool  of  St.  Finman  of  Maghbile.  1 17^  attends  the 
lecture  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  ib — founds  the  monasteries  of 
Doire^Cdgaichy  now  Deny,  and  Dair-raagh,  now  Durrogh, 
118.  Ordained  priest  by  St.  Etchen  instead  of  bishop,  through 
mistake,  126 ;  founds  the  monastery  of  Kennanus,  now  Keflsy 
in  Mea^,  ih.  Several  monasteries  and  churches  said  to  be 
erected  by  him,  132,  133.  Swords  not  erected  by  him,  ib. 
Monastery  of  £ac-4nac-neirc,  said  to  be  erected  by  him,  133. 
By  his  prayers  Diermit  king  of  Ireland  is  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  CuldremiA  145.  Not  the  cause  of  that  battle  as  has  been 
asserted,  149.  Pajrs  a  visit  to  St  Finnian  of  Maghbile  and  St 
Brendan,  of  Birr,  ib.  The  island  of  LCdumb^iU  or  Htf, 
granted  to  him  by  Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  154. 
Erects  his  monastery  and  church  there,  ib.  Undertakes  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  Picts,  ib.  His  mission  confirmed  by 
miracles^  155.  His  exertions  attended  with  success,  161.  Pe- 
netrates as  far  as  the  Orkney  islands,  ib  Founds  a  monastery 
in  the  island  of  Hinba  or  Hymba,  and  is  there  visited  by  Saints 
Comgall,  Cainnech,  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  and  Cormac  Hua 
Leathain,  162.  Visits  Sky,  and  is  said  to  have  made  some 
establishments  there,  ib.  Excommunicates  some  members  of 
the  royal  family  who  had  plundered  some  of  his  convents,  163; 
Attempted  to  be  murdered,  ib.  Siqperintends  the  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  of  the  British  Scots,  172.  Visits  St  Kentigem,  ib. 
Inaugurates  Aidan  Idng  of  the  British  Soots,  173.  His  history 
continued,  236.  Goes  to  the  assembly  of  Drumceat,  ib.  Ii 
treated  with  fespect  by  Aldus  the  king  of  Ireland,  237.  IVe- 
vents  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  poets,  ib.  Declines  de- 
ciding on  the  dispute  between  Aidan  and  Aldus  about  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dalrieda,  238.  Endeavours  iue&ctually  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  Scanlan  prince  of  Ossory,  but  gives  him  his 
blessing,  ib.  Visits  the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  some  others  of 
hb  own  foundation ;  and  also  Clonmacnois,  243.  Has  an  inter- 
view with  St  Comgall  of  Bangor,  244.  Goes  to  Coleraine,  $&• 
Again  at  Hy,  ib.  Particulars  of  his  last  days,  and  of  his  death, 
ib.  and  245.  His  shrine  and  reliques  removed  to  the  main  land 
of  N.  Britain,  to  preserve  them  from  the  Danes,  iiL  252. 
Brought  into  Ireland  for  the  same  purpose,  274,  326,  327. 
His  body  originally  buried  in  Down,  iv.  274«  See  Co«> 
lumbkilL 

Columba,  son  of  Crimthan,  buried  at  Tiidaglass. 

Columba  of  Iniskeltra,  death  of,  ii.  73.  . 

Columban  Hua  Telduibh,  bishop  of  Clonard,  ii.  412. 

ColumbanuSi  founder  rf  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  a  monk  of 
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Bangor,  I  60.  Educated  at  Bangor,  n.  63.  A  dlscble  of  St. 
ComgaU,  and  founder  of  the  monasteries  of  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio, 
146.  Commencement  of  his  history,  261.  His  education  un« 
der  Senile  and  St  Comgall  at  Bangor,  ib.  Groes  to  Britain  and 
Gal]^  262.  His  companions  on  that  journey,  263,  264.  His 
arrival  in  France,  265.  Preaches  the  word  of  God  there,  266. 
Erects  the  monastery  of  Ltixovium,  now  Luxeu^  or  corruptly 
Luxeuily  267;  and  also  that  of  Fontaines,  ib.  His  rule,  268, 
iv.  348,  350,  351,  357,  359,  367,  371.  Miracles,  269.  Ob- 
serves and  defends  the  Irish  system  of  computing  Easter  time^ 
270.  Persecuted  by  Queen  Brunechild,  275.  Banished  frott 
his  monastery  by  order  of  Theodoric,  278.  Foretels  the  eleva- 
tion of  Clotharins  to  the  throne,  279.  Arrives  air  Orleans,  280. 
Visits  the  tomb  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  and  foretels  the  de-. 
struction  of  Theodoric  and  his  family,  282.  Arrives  at  NanteSp 
ib.  Leaves  Nantes,  and  proceeds  to  the  kingdom  of  Clotharius, 
283.  Rtoceeds  to  Mentz,  285.  To  Arbona,  ib.  Preaches  to  the 
Suevi,  converts  and  liaptizes  many  of  them,  286  Destroys 
three  pagan  images  at  Bregentz,  converts  their  temple  into  a 
church,  and  erects  a  monastery  there,  287.  Sets  out  for  Italy, 
and  arrives  at  Milan,  289.  Confutes  the  Arians,  t6.  Writes 
to  Pope  Boniface  IV.  relative  to  the  question  of  the  ||iree  Chap- 
ters, 290.  Founds  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  294.  Hi&  death, 
and  miracles  performed  at  his  tomb,  295.  Used  the  Cursm 
Scotorum,  iv.  368. 

Columbanus,  a  Leinster  bishop,  visits  St.  Ita,  ii.  84. 

Columbanus,  son  of  Echad,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Snam* 
laithir,  ii.  133. 

Columbanus,  son  of  Beognai,  visits  St.  Cdumbkill,  ii.  177« 

Columbanus,  sumamed  Mocu-Loigre,  ii.  177>  309. 

Columbanus  of  the  district  of  Laighis,  directed  to  St.  Fintan  by 
St.  ColumbkiU,  ii.  229. 

Columbanus,  a  monk,  companion  of  St.  Columbanus  of  Bobbio, 
ii.  264.  . 

Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk  in  France,  contemporary  with  Cliarles 
the  Bald,  iii.  320. 

Columbanus,  an  Irish  abbot,  retires  to  the  monasteiy  of  Ghent, 
where  he  dies,  iii.  403,  404. 

Columbean  order  of  monks,  iv.  297,  298,  299,  300,  347» 
348. 

Columbinus,  a.,  disciple  of  St.  Deicolus,  appointed  abbot  of  Leu- 
thra,  ii.  440. 

Columcille,     See  St.  Columba  and  St.  ColumbkiU. 

Colum-cras,  airiendof  St.  Fintan,  ii.  407. 

ColumbkDl,  St.  birth  of,  four  years. prior  to  that  of  St.  Brigid,  i. 
455.  Dispute  between  him  and  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile  about 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  27.  Not  bom  until  the  year  519, 64. 
Known  by  the  name  of  St.  Columba,  69.  Pft>poses  to  the 
king  Aldus  and  the  nobles  at  an  assemblyr  to  give  some  land  to 
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St.  Colman  to  build  a  monastery,  ii.  304j,  His  prophecy  con- 
cerning St.  Fintan  Munnu,  405.  Rules  of  his  order,  iv.  104. 
Spent  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  transcribing  books,  iv.  356. 
His  Mass,  369,  3714 

Columnellus.     See  Colman,  son  of  Beognai  or  Colmanelo. 

Colman,  St.  accompanies    St.  Kilian  to  France,    and  is  there 
martyred,  iii.  116. 

Colp,  harbour  of,  i.  220.  Monasteiy  of  Augustinian^  Canons 
of,  erected,  iv.  252. 

Coman  or  Comman,  a  bishop,  iii.  128. 

Coman,  sumamed  of  Ferns,  iii.  11,  12,  128. 

Coman,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 

Comber.    'SeeComerer. 

Comerer,  alias  Comber  or  Cumber,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.  344. 

Comgall,  St.  of  Bangor,  when  bom,  i.  432.  Mass  of,  ii.  20. 
His  fsunily,  61.  Goes  to  Clonenagh,  ib.  Ordained  priest,  62. 
Returns  to  his  own  country  and  founds  the  monasteiy  of 
Qangor,  ib*  Followed  the  liturgy  introduced  by  St.  Patrick, 
63.  Goes  to  Britain,  ib.  Returns  to  Ireland  and  dies,  ib. 
Master  of  Lugeus,  205.  A  disdple  of  St.  Fintan  of  Clmie- 
nagh,  227,  230.     Used  the  Cursus  Scotorum,  iv.  368. 

Comgall,  dtt>ot  of  Bothchonais  brother  of  St.  Cele-Christus,  iii.  162. 

Comgall  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  defeats  the  Danes,  iii.  375. 

Comgan,  St.  succeeds  St.  Diermit  in  Glean-ussin^  ii.  76,  78. 
Sends  for  St.  Ita,  88. 

Comhorba.     See  Comorba. 

Comin,  bishop  of  Antrim,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Conunan,  St.  death  of,  iii.  177,  178. 

Commian,  a' priest  of  the  3d  dass  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 

Commian  or  Cummian,  St.  his  rule,  iv.  365, 366. 

Commian,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  400. 

Comorba,  Comorban,  or  Corbe,  meaning  of  the  name  and  office  ex- 
plained, ii.  37.  iv.  30,  seq. 

Cona,  brother  of  Sacellus,  i.  245.  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Mochonna,  248. 

Conain  Mac  FaQbe,  made  abbot  of  Hy,  iiL  150,  his  death,  153. 

Conaing,  or  Conang  O'Daithil,  comorba  of  Ailbe  of  £mly,  ii.  400. 
Deatib  of,  iii.  34.  ^ 

Conal,  St.  &om  whom  the  church  of  Kilconnel  or  Kill-duMiail  takes 
its  name,  i.  429. 

Conal,  sumamed  Cvlbannus,  and  Conal  Crimthannus,  son  of  Neil! 
Neigiellach,  ii.  Ill,  112. 

Conall,  a  brother  of  the  monarch  Leogair,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick, 
i.  262. 

Conall,  grandfather  of  St.  Columba,  a  Christian,  i.  394. 

Conall,  Hng  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  grants  the  Island  of  Hy  to  St. 
Columba,  ii.  154,  154. 

Conall,  bishop  of  Coleraine,  entertains  St.  Columb-kille,  lu  244, 
246. 
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Conally  king  of  Ireland^  killed  by  Dieraoit,  scm  of  Aidb-slaine, 

ii.  302. 
Conall,  St.  bishop  of  Killskire,  death  of,  iii.  323. 
Conall  Cearnachy  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  death  of  our 

Saviour,  i.  3. 
Conan,  a  priest,  supposed  by  Colgan  to  be  the  same  as  Canoe  or 

Mochonoc,  i.  4«26. 
Conan,  one  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13. 
Conan  or  Conanus,  surnamed  Conan  Dil,  or  Conna  I)il,  abbot  of 

a  monastery  at  Cnodan,  near  Easruaidh,  ii,  222,  226. 
Conaught  devastated  by  .Donogh,  son  of  Dubhdavoirean,  kmg  of 
\  Cashel,  and  Carrol  prince  of  Ossory,  iii.  327.    Visitation  of,  by 

Gelasius  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  115.  Invacki^  by  Fitz-Adelm^ 

235. 
Concenmathair,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  339. 
Conchea,  or  Cocchea,  first  abbess  of  Ross-Bendiuir,  i.  405» 
Conchenna,  St.  abbess  of  Killsleve,  death  of,  iii.  39,  4-2. ' 
Conchenna,  St.  daughter  of  Kellaigh  (Jhualan,  iii.  170. 
Conches,  Conchessa,  or  Conques,  mother  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  123. 
Concordance  of  the  4  Gospels,  a  beautiftd  one  preserved  at  ICil- 

dare,  iv.  289.  • 
Condla  Mac  Dunican,  bishop  and  prince  of  Leighlini^  iii.  370. 
Confederacies,  how  formed  in  Ireland,  iv.  284",  285. 
Confession,  auricular,  frequent  use  of  it  recommended  by  St.  Ma- 

lachy,  iv.  63,  67.     The  neglect  of  it  censured,  86. 
Conflagrations,  several  by  the  Irish  and  Danes,  iii.  491  • 
Cong,  abbots  of  the  monastery  of,  iii.  48.    The  see  of,  iv.  344. 
Congall,  monarch  of  Ireland,  a  Christian,  i.  56^ 
CongaU,  II.  monarch  of  Ireland  succeeds  Dunchad  II.  on  the 

throne,  iii.  366.     Takes  Dublin,  plunders  and  bums  the  town^ 

and  exterminates  the  Danish  inhabitants,  374.    Elilled  fighting 

gainst  the  Danes,  366. 
Congall,  Kennmagar,  monarch  of  Ireland,  succeeds  Longsech  on 

thethlrone,  iii.  144.    Said  to  have  persecuted  the  clergy  of 

Kildare,  153,  155. 
Congall  or  CoemgaU>  abbot  of  Both-chonais  in  Inishowen,  i.  34<5* 
Congbail,  St.  Fiachra,  abbot  of,  ii.  63,  69. 
Congellus  or  Coemgall,  disciple  of  St.  Kienan  of  Duleek,  i.  345* 
Congus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  170.    Death  of,  192. 
Conindrus  and  Romulus,  bishops  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.  303,  305. 
Coning,  monastery  of,  under  St.  Ultan,  i.  461,  463. 
Conjugal  rights,  exercise  of,  iv.  387* 
Conlaeth  or  Conlaith  or  Conlean,  firsl  bishop  of  Kildare,  i.  409. 

Death  of,  450. 
Conmach  succeeds  Cudiniscus  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  233. 

Forced  by  Aidus  V.  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  against 

the  people  of  Leinster,  244.    His  death,  25!^. 
Conmach,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  252. 
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Conmacney  several  districts  of  that  name  in  Ireland^  ii.  41. 

Connor,  Aengus  Macnisse,  first  bishop  of,  i,  403.  Townof, 
pillaged  by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  271.  St.  Malachy  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacant  see  of,  iv,  86.  The  Roman  practices  intro- 
duced into,  87.     The  church  of,  destroyed,  88. 

Conomail  Mac  Cartiaig  (Mac  Carthy)  bishop  of  Emly^  death  of, 
ii.  158. 

Conquovar,  monarch  of  Ireland,  iii.  241.    Death  (^,i6. 

Constantine,  king  of  the  Britons,  i.  486. 

Constantine,  king  of  Cornwall,  said  to  be  founder  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Govan,  near  the  Clyde,  ii.  165« 

Contests  for  the  throne  of  Munster,  iii.  351,  352. 

Corbanus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Cerbanus  o£  Feart-Cer- 
bain,  i.  421. 

Corballis,  the  Colidei  of  Monanincha,  removed  to,  iv.291. 

Corbes.    See  Comorba. 

Corbre,  or  Corpreus,  suinamed  Crom>  bishop  of  Clonmacnois^ 
death  of,  iii.  330,  331. 

Corcaria  Caofn,  St.  what  time  she  lived,  iu  327^  330. 

Corco-baskind,  birth  place  of  St  Senan,  i,  445* 

Corcomroe  or  Corcumroe,  St.  Senan  forced  to  join  in  the  plunder 
of  the  temtory  of,  i.  445.  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of,  iv.  325,  335- 

Corcothemne,  district  of,  some  thousands  of  persons  baptized 
there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  252. 

Cork,  burned  by  the  Northmeni  iiL  276.  Plundered  by  the  Danes, 
366.     Burned,  419. 

Cork,  the  kingdom  of  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  iv.  236. 

Cormac,  St.  succeeds  St.  larlath  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i. 
359,  415.  Distinguished  firom  other  Cormacs  by  the  addition 
Ernaidhe,  416.  Distinguished  from  Cormac,  bishop  of  Trim, 
ib.    His  death,  ib.    Succeeded  by  Dubtach,  422. 

Cormac,  son  of  Enda,  entrusted  to  me  care  of  St.  Patrick,  i.415. 
Lived  in  the  territory  of  Usneadh  or  Usny,  416. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Tnm,  i.  416.  Died  on  the  same  day  as  Cor- 
mac of  Armagh,  and  was  buried  in  Trim,  ib.  iu.  176,  178. 

Cormac,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  iL  IS. 

Cormac,  king  of  South  Leinster,  retires  to.  the  monastery  of  Ban- 
gor, ii.  63. 

Cormac  Hua-Liathain  anchoret,  abbot  and  bishop,  supposed  to 
be  a  disdfde  of  St.  Columba,  ii.  212.  Sails  in  search  of  some 
uninhabited  ishuad,  ib.    Death  of,  ib,  214,  iii.  323. 

Cormac,  son  of  Diarmod  king  of  Hy-Kinselagh,  liberated  from 
chains  by  the  intercession  and  miracles  of  St  Fintan,  iL  228. 

Cormac,  son  of  Suibhne,  abbot  of  Clonard,  and  a  bishc^  death 
of,  iii.  266. 

Cormac  Mac  Eladac,  scribe,  abbots  and  bishop  of  Saiger,  death 
of,  iiL  323. 
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Cormac,  bishop  of  Laithrighbriuin,  death  of,  iii.  S24. 

Cormac,  a  scnbe  and  bishop,  at  Kill-Fobric,  iii.  324. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Duleek  and  abbot  of  Clonard,  death  of,  iii. 
389. 

Connac  Mac  Culinan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,  iii. 
349.  Thought  to  be  bishop  of  Lismore,  ib,  350.  Called  to 
the  throne  m  Munster,  351.  Defeats  Flann  Sionnay  monarch 
of  Ireland,  at  the  battle  of  Mojlena,  ib.  Killed,  with  6000  of 
his  followers,  by  Flann  and  his  troops,  at  the  battle  of  Beallagh 
Mughna,  352.  Erroneously  said  to  be  killed  by  the  Danes, 
352,  353.  His  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths  various  sacred 
ntensils,  gold,  silver,  &c.  to  divers  churches,  355.  His  cha- 
racter, 355,  356. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Saigir,  death  of,  iii.'  361. 

Connac  Aedan,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  d^ath  of,  iiL  368. 

Cormac  Hua  Killene,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  death 
of,  iii.  381,  383. 

Connac,  bishop  of  Tallaght,  death  of,  iiL  381. 

Cormac's  chapel  at  Cashel,  supposed  to  be  erected  by  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan,  iii.  357,  358.  Not  built  by  Cormac  Mc.  Car- 
thy,  iv.  75. 

Coroticus,  a  British  prince,  St.  Patrick^s  letter  against,  i.  293. 
Lands  in  Ireland,  and  carries  off  many  of  the  people  lately  con- 
verted, 296. 

Corpain,  bii^op  of  lierte,  i.  420. 

Corpreus  Crom.    See  Corbre  Crom. 

Corpreus,  father  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbill,  ii.  25. 

Cflrpreus,  St  bishop  of  Coleraine.  ii.  77- 

Cortilla  or  Nortyla,  abbot  of  Amarbaric,  iii.  219. 

Coupc^,  John  de,  defeated  by  the  Irish,  iv.  317.  Hunders  Ar- 
magh, 318. 

Craibhechf  a  place  where  St.  Patrick  was  entertained  by  bishop 
Trian,  i.  302. 

Cremoume  in  Monaghan,  i.  266.    Derivation  of  the  name,  270. 

Crimthan,  king  of  Hy  Kinsellagh,  said  to  have  endowed  70 
churches,  i.  274. 

Crimthan,  the  first  name  of  St.  Columbkill.  ii.  106. 

Crioch-cuollan,  atractof  land  inWicklow,  i.  210. 

Craagh  Patrick.     See  Cruach-an-aichle. 

Crom,  a  paean  god  of  the  ancient  Irish,  i.  229. 

Crom-crua(£,  an  idol,  i.  229,  iv.  SS* 

Crom-dubh,  the  same  as  Crom-cruach,  iv.  S6. 

Cronan,  abbot  of  Bangor,  the  Anttphofiarium  Bencharensej  wnt* 
ten  in  the  time  of,  i.  60. 

Cronan,  another  name  of  St.  Mochua,  ii.  357* 

Cronan,  St.  baptizes  St.  Coemgen,  ii.  43. 

Cronan,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60. 

Cionan,  a  Mufister  bishop,  visits  St.  ColumbkiUt  Uf  178. 
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Cronan,  abbot  of  Roscrea^  goes  with  St.  Mobai  to  Piiaydf  in 

Connaught,   iii.  7>  8;  to  Clonmacnois,  7«     Erects  sev^al  es* 

tablishments,   ib.    Stops  at  Lusmag,  ib.    Erects  the  cell  of 

Sean-ross,  ib.     Erects  the  monastery  of  Roscrea,  ib.    Death 

of,  8. 
Cronan,  abbot  of  Glassmor,  near  Swords,  iii*  S61« 
Cronan,  a  priest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  iL  331. 
Cronan,  bishop  of  Anti*!'*^!,  ii.  412. 
Cronan,  abbot  of  Maghbile,ii.  10,  413. 
Cronan,  St.  bishop  of  Lismore,  death  of,  iii.  163,  164. 
Crook,  erection  of  the  commandery  of,  iv.  339,  340. 
Cro-sailech,  an  old  name  of  Acbadh-abhla,  i.  468. 
Crothnecan,   the  priest  that  baptized  St.  Columbkill,   ii.    106. 

Called  Cruthnecan,  son  of  Ceallachan,  114. 
Croyland,  monastery  of.  Black  monks  of,  ii.  306. 
Cniachan-aichle,  a  mountain  in  Connaught,  called  also  Croagh 

Patrick  and  Cruach-Phadruic,  i.  248.     St.  Patrick's  fast  there, 

249,  250 
Cruachan-Brigh-eile  in  Hy-falgia,  the  chiurch  of  St.  Maccaleus 

there,  i.  335. 
Cruachaii-legian,  said  to  be  where  St.  Camechhad  his  monastery, 

i.  495. 
Cruack  Pkadruic.    See  Cruachan  aiclile,  i.  249. 
Cninmael,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii    370. 
Cruithneach,  or  Crutheni,  the  Picts  so  called,  i.  216,  218. 
Cuan,  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  233. 
Cuanaihe  mse,  bishop  of  Louth,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Cuangus,  sumamed  Macdall,  abbot  of  Leithmore,  death  of^  iii. 

191. 
Cuanna,  St.  governed  the  church  or  monastery  of  Kill-chuana,  ii. 

357,  death  of,  ib. 
Cuannan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  ii.  138. 
Cudiniscus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  233,  234. 
Cuil-drenme,  the  battle  of,  ii.  113.     Cause  of,  145,  147* 
CuHle,  St.  Brigid,  receives  the  veil  from  the  son  of,  i.  339. 
CuiU-ectranny  monastery  of,  supposed  by  Archdall  to  be  Kilitragh, 

i,  268. 
Cuircne,  the  territory  of,  i.  420. 
Culdean,  abbey  at  Armagh,  i.  74. 
Culdees,  the  secular  canons  of  cathedrals,  iii.  248.    Ledwich's 

and  Toland  s  errors  and  misrepresentations  respecting  them,  292, 

293,  366.     Disquisition  on  them,  295  to  317- 
Culdei,  the  Culdees  so  called,  iv.  295,  302. 
Culdrenmi.     See  Cuildremne. 
Culumbkill.     See  Columb-kill. 

Cumanea,  St.  daughter  of  Aldus,  king  of  Leinster,  ii.  327. 
Cumber.r     See  Cumerer. 
Cumin,  abbot  of  Clomnacnois,  death  of,  iii.  55* 
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Cumin,  John,  elected  9rcbbishop  o4i)ublm»  iy«  .251.  Arriyet^ 
Irelan^i  257,  258.  Holds  a  synod  at  Dublin,  264-.  Canons 
of  this  synod,  269  to  272.  Builds  Patrick's  churchy  Dublin, 
318.  Oppressed  by  Hamon  de  Valoniis,  331.  J^xcommu- 
,nicatQS  those,  who  had  injured  him  and  his  church,  ib.  Gets  a 
tgrant  of  20  plough-lands  for  him  and  his  suctessors  .from  Ha- 
mon  de  Valoniis,* 332.  '    . 

Cumineus  Albus.  '  See  Cummineus  Albus. 
Cunimian,  several  of  that  name,  ii.  400. 

Cumraian,  St.  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Segienus,  abbot  of  Hy,  on 
the  Paschal  question,  i.  58,  395.     Principal  promoter  of  the 
Roman  method  of  the  Paschal  computation,  ib.    A  different 
person   from  Cumineus  Albus,  abbot  of  Hy,  397,  death  of, 
398. 
Cummian,  an  Irish  bishop ;  death  of  at  Bobbio,  iii.  171,  174. 
Cummian.     See  Commian,  iv.  365,  366. 
Cupg^n  Fada,  St,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  St.  Cummian,  au- 
thor of  the  Paschal  Epistle,  ii.  398,  400. 
Cummineus  Albus,  abbot  of  Hy,  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Columb- 
kill,  u.  107,  seq.  Different  from  St.  Cummian,  397.  Death  o^ 
iii.  36. 
Cuman,  son  of  Aidan  kins  of  Conaught;  files  to  St.  Columba  for 

protection,  ii,  .145. 
Curm^,  the  (xallican,  error  of  Ledwich  respecting  it,  i.  12.    Dif- 

,  ferent  from  the  Cursus  ScotortiMy  iv.  369. 
Cursus  OrientaliSf  or  pastern  Ti^rgy,  i.  12. 
Cursus  Scotorum,  the  ancient  Liturgy  brought  into  Ireland  by 

St  Patrick,  iv.  368,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373. 
Cuthbert, . St.  said  to  be  an  Irishman,  ill.' 88,  90,  seq.  Prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Mailross,  89.  Removed  to  Lindisfarne,  and 
retires  to  the  island  of  Fame,  ib.  Brought  from  thence  by 
force,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  at  York,  iL  Death 
of,  to. 

I^aboec,  St.  brother  of  St.  Canoe,  Conoc,  or  Mochonnoc,  said  to 
bea  sonofBrecan%  i.  425,  427.  /        ' 

Dado,    See  Ado. 

Dagaeus,  St.  death  of,  ii.  76,  79. 

Dagan,  St.  of  InT^tlaoill,  said  to  be  nephew  of  St.  Coemgen,  ii. 
45.  Brother  of  St.  Libba  or  St.  Mokbba,  864,  367.  Said  to 
be  a  disciple  of  St.  Pulcherius,  365,     Death  of,  »S. 

Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert  king  oi^  Austrasia,'  sent  to  Ireland,  iii« 
100,  102.    Recalled,  and  becomes  king  of  Austrasia,  101. 

Daimh-inis,  now  Devenish  in  Lough  Earn.nionasteTy  of,  ii.  218« 

|>aiDah-liag  or  Duleek^  j^t.  I^iei^an  first  jiisliop  of,  i.  341,  344. 

Dair-magh,  (now  Durrbw)V  monastery  of,  ii.    118,    121,    1^3,  • 
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Dalaradia,  or  Dalraidia,  a  &trict  in  Ulster^  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Dalrieda,  i.  216,  217.  M^ny  churches  founded  there  by 
St.  Patrick,  265. 

Ddlan,  St.  a  bishop,  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  90. 
Dalrieda  or  Dalriada,  a  district  in  Ulster,  different  from  Dalaradia, 
L  217.     Several  churches  erected  here  by  St.  Patrick,  265* 
From  whom  called,  ii.  238.    Dispute  concerning  it  referred  to 
St.  Colman,  ib.     Plundered,  It.  182. 

Damen  or  Damhene,  &ther  of  Conal,  i.  396. 

Danes  (of  Ireland},  when  converted  to  Christianil^,  i.  75.  Be- 
gin to  infest  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  lii.  176.  First 
hnd  in  Ireland,  236.  Much  plunder  and  devastation  com- 
mitted by  them  in  Hy  and  in  Ireland,  241.  Defeated^  by  the 
Irish,  ib.  They  murder  St.  Blaithmac  while  celebrating^  Mass 
in  the  church  of  Hy,  253.  They  plunder  and  lay  waste  Cork, 
.  Lismore,  and  several  other  religious  establishments,  270,  271. 
Tliey  murder  Kethemac,  prior  of  Kildare,  and  many  othen,  at 
Dunamase,  272.  St«  Nuad,  son  of  Segnen,  mart3^ed  by  them 
while  plundering  the  church  of  Killachad,  ib.  Defeatda  at  the 
battle  of  Suanaght,  and  in  two  other  battles,  275.  Defeated 
by  Maelseaghlan,  326.  They  join  Aidus,  or  Aedan,  Finnhath, 
and  devastate  Meath,  ib.  Tl^se  of  Dublin  plunder  Munster, 
327.  They  proceed  to  Armagh,  plunder  the  dty,  and  carry 
away  710  captives,  346.  Expelled  by  the  men  of'^Breagh,  and 
by  Uie  Leinstermen,  397-  Slaughter  of  them  in  Munster,  366. 
Defeated  at  £mly,  ib.  A  strong  party  of,  land  at  Wataford, 
and  are  slaughtered  by  a  chief  of^Idrone,  365,  367.  They 
plunder  Cork,  Lismore,  and  Aghaboe,  366.  Those  of  Dlblin 
become  Christians,  376,  377>  seq.  Defeated  at  Clontarf,  422. 
Those  of  Waterford  rise  against  the  English,  iv.  225. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Bangor,  a  pupil  of  Iltutus,  i.  476. 

Daniel,  St,  bishop  of  KiUgaradh,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Danish  architecture,  iv.  403. 

Dardalucha,  abbess  of  Kildare,  i.  9. 

Darerca,  St.  sister  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  125.  Her  death  mentioned 
by  the  annalists,  127.  Said  to  be  mother  of  Saints  Secundinus 
and  Auxilius,  259.  Abbess  of  Kilsleve-Cuplin,  403,  404. 
Said  to  be  mother  of  St.  Riodi,  419. 

Darerca,  mother  of  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  50. 

Daria,  mother  of  St.  Ursula,  i.  408. 

Daiinis,  the  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Molanfide,  i.  310. 
St.  Fiunian  pays  a  visit  to  St.  Caiman  there,  465.   St.  Faditna 
or  Fachnan,  a  while  abbot  there,  ii.  194,  195. 

Darmagh.    See  Dairmagh. 

Dathias,  king  of  Ireland,  killed,  ii.  11. 

David,  Gildas  and  Cadocus,  Britons,  i.  469. 

David,  son  of  Quaira  Hua  Farranais,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
death  of,  ii.  70. 

David,  St.  archbishop  of  Mcnevia  in  Wales^  contemporary  with 
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St.  Deckuny  i.  27}  464,  469.    Various  opinions  concerning  the 

time  of  hisdeathi  47 1,  472,  473,  &c.    St.  Senan,  spends  some 

time  with,  ii.  2.    Time  of  his  death,  19.  ^sher  wrong  in  the 

time  he  supposes  his  deatli  to  have  happened,  ii.  93.     Said  to 

have  accompanied  St.  Barr  to  Rome,  314,  316. 
David,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  ii.  70. 
Davoc^  St.  Island  of,  in  Lough-dearg,  i.  368. 
Dc'Castro  Dei  Priory  founded,  iv.  248. 
Declan,  St  of  Ardmore,  educated  by  St.  Dymma,  i.  25.     Sets 

out  for  Rone  and  meets  St.  Patrick  on  his  way,  26.     Goes  to 

meet  St.  Patfick  at  Hynneon  in  Maghrem3m,  281,  283,  284. 

His  death,  461,  463. 
Declan,  St.  an  Irish  missionary  in  Bavaria,  iii.  189. 
Dtjbnte  «iw>.     See  Maur  monastery. 
Deicolus  or  Deicola,  maternal  brother  of  St   Gallus,  and  disciple- 

of  St.  Columbanus,  ii.  439.    Forms  a  community  of  monks  at 

Luthra^  440.     Retires  to  a  lonely  cell,  ih*    Death  of,  ih. 
Dejugo  Dei.    See  Leigh  abbey. 
De  Lacy,  Hugh,  lord  of  Meath,  killed,  iv.  277* 
Delbhna  AssuQl,  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  inhabitants  of,  L 

238. 
Delgany,  county  Wicklow,  anciently  called  Dergne,  and  Delgne, 

i.  427.     St.  Mogoroc  had  a  cell  at,  ii.  49.     Danes  overthrown 

there  by  Augurius  king  of  Leinster,  iii.  426. 
Ddgne.    See  Delgany. 
Dempster,  his  falsehoods,  &c.  iii.  f24,  137. 
Deodatus,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  102. 
De  Pceniientiarum  mensura^  the  tract,  written  by  St.  Cummian, 

ii.  398,  401. 
Deputation  of  several  respectable  persons  wait  on  St.  Brigid,  L 

406.  ; 

Derbilia  of  Irras,  St.  the  period  in  which  she  flourished,  ii.  327. 
Dergne.    See  Delgany. 
Derkan,  a  bishopric,  governed  by   St.  Olcanus,  i.  341.     Called 

Rathmuighe  or  Airthir-muighe,  344.     The  school  of  governed 

by  St.  Olcan,  403. 
Derlugdacha,  St.  succeeds  St.  Brigid  in  the  nunnery  of  KildMe, 

i.460.    Death  of,  461. 
Derluss,  Ros,  or  Russ,  of  the  town  of,  converted  by  St.  Patrick, 

L216. 
Dermod,  or  Diermit,  monarch  of  Lreland,  bestows  lands  on  St. 

Kieran,  i.  56.  ii.  52.     Lays  the  vst  stone  of  the  monastery  of 

Clonmacnois,  ib. 
Dermod  II.  or  Diermit,  son  of  Aldus  Slani,  kills  Conall  king  of 

Ireland,  ii.  302.    becomes  monarch,  ib.     Death  of,  ih.  iii.  82. 
Dermod  Mac  Maol-nambo,  king  of  Leinsteri  killed  in  the  battle 

of  Odhba.  iii.  474,  476. 
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Dermod  CyBrien  succeeds  his  brothel^  Mbrtbcfr  oii  th*  difbne  of 
Munster,  Si.  485.  , 

DenDod  Mac  Morogh,  king  of  LeanSter,  not  the  son  of  Mur- 
chertach,  prince  of  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Mage-ehoba,iv.  £2.  His  cruel  treatment  of  Stl  LatffenceOToole, 
173,  174.  dethroned,  J84.  His  evil  actions,  185.  Founder 
of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Hogges,  and  some  other  i«li- 
^ous  houses,  ib.  His  chsiracter  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  186. 
Sets  oiit  for  England,  and  from  thence  to  France  to  meet  Henry 

''  11. 189.  Receives  promises  of  assistance  from  Heaty,  ib.  Ne- 
gociates  with  Strongbow,  Fitz-Stephen,  Fift2>SeiUd,  &c  ib. 
Returns  to  Ireland,  and  remains  concealed  at  Ferns,  ib,  Ife- 
ceives  iMiccours  from  England,  and  commences  hostilities 
against  his  countrymen,  190, 192.     Dies  at  Ferns,  198. 

Deny,  Ihe  monastery  of  visited  by  St.  Columbkill,  ii.  249.  Flun- 
deredy  iii.  391.  Abbey  of,  not  of  the  Order  of  Augustinian 
Canons,  but  of  the  Orcier  of  Columbkill,  iv.  102,  104.  Rais^ 
to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  see,  168.  Cathedral  of  erected, 
182. 

Derver,  in  County  Louth,  quere  was  it  Drum-dearbh?  i.423. 

Dervoraal^  or  DervorgiUa,  wife  of  Tieman  O'Ruarc,  Prince  of 
Bre£y,  her  gffiis  to  the  monks  of  Me^font,  iv.  165.  Carned 
off  by  Dermc^  Mac  Morrogh,  184.  Rescued  from  hiog^  185, 
186.    Deaith  of,  322. 

Devenish,  St.  Naal,  abbot  of,  'L446.  Monastety  of,  erected  br 
St.  Laarean,  who  is  the  san  as  St.  Molaisse,  ii.  218.  Pil- 
laged, ill.  390. 

I>icho,  or  Dichu,  the  first  person  converted  in  Irelafeid,  aiid  ba^ 
tized  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  208,  212. 

Cdcholla  Gairbh,  disciple  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  337. 

Dichul.  abbot  df  Louth,  a  prophecy  of  St.  Patrick  concerning 
him,  i.  350. 

Didiull,  a  priest  left  by  St.  Fursey  at  Cnobhei'Jberg,  ii.  459$ 
460. 

Dichuo,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  h  brotfier  to  1^  AfliH,  i. 
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Dicmn  or  Diedan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  26. 

Diermit,  king  of  Ireland.     See  Dermod  monarch  of  Ireland. 

Diermit,  Mac  Cervail,  monarch  of  Ireland,  ascends  the  throne, 
ii.  21.     Killed  by  Aldus  the  black.  198^ 

Diomit,  St.  or  Dermod,  abb|fc  of  Inisclothran,  his  pi^riod',  pa- 
rentage, &c.  ii.  9. 

Diermit,  St*  abbot  of  Gleann-ussen,  ii.  76. 

Diermit  II.    See  Dermod  II. 

Diermit,  abbot  of  Hy,  carries  the  remains  of  St.  Columba  to  the 
mainland  of  North  Britain,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes,  iii.  252.     Removes  the  reliques  to  Ireland,  274. 

Diermit  Hua  Tighemach,   archbishop  of  Armagh,  goes  into 


Conaught  to  enforce  thii  law  of  St.  PMridr,  iiii  277.    Bb&tli 
of,  ^7,  280. 

Diennit  MacMbix^h.   Si^e  D'^i^mxl'MBc  Morogh. 

Dima,  bishop  of  Conor,  a  diftdple  of  Cdmanelo,  ii.  4i^. 

Dioceses  <^^  Ireland  reduced  and  bounded,-  iv.  42. 

Dionysius  Exiguus,  his  rules  concerning  the  Paschal  calculation, 
ii.  S77,  S78. 

Biradiusof  Edardruim,  brother  of  COnoc,  i.  425. 

Dirath^  St.  bishop  of  Fertis;  death  of,  m.  128,  132. 

Direo-Chuis^pigh^  nunnery  of,  ii.  85. 

Disciples  ofSt.  Patrick,  liiA  of,  i.  337. 

Discipline  of  the  Irish  monks,  iv.  357. 

vDisert  Aengus  near  Cloneoagh,  so  called  from  its  being  the  re- 
treat of  St.  Aengus  Hua  Hoblen,  iii;  245. 

Disert-chuimin,  now  Cfdled  Eill^cdmnlin  or  KiU-cummin,  Kinged 
coimty,  ii.  395,  397. 

Disert  Nairfore,  monastery  erected  there  by  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns, 
jL  337. 

Disert-Tola  in  Meath.  St.  Tola  led  die  life  of  a  hermit  here,  iii. 
171,  173,  174. 

Diuma,  St.  chosen  bishop  of  the  middle  Angles,  ii.  428.  Con- 
secrated by  St.  Finan,  ib. 

Divine  service,  a  canon  relating  to  the,  iv.  383. 

Dobdai«oT*Dobdagreus  or  Dbbdan;  an'  Irishman,  acts  as  bishop  of 
Saltzburg,  instead  of  Virgil,  iii.  188,  18^;  said  to  have  been 
bishop  of  Chiempsee,  ifi.  1^,  f89. 

Dochonna  the  abbot,  smd  to  wEive  heeA  placed  over  the  monas^ 
tery  of  Eas-mac-neirc,  ii.   133. 

Dochonna,  bishop' of  Connor,  iii.  163. 

Dochuma,  sumamed  Bolgan,  an  anchoret;  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Docus,  supposed  to  have  been  Cadoc  of  LaAcarven,  ii.  19. 

DoireCalgaich,  the  ancient  name  of  Deny,  or  Londonden*y,  ii.  1 18. 
Mottastery  of,  fbm!ided  by  St.  Columbkil!,  ib.  122,  123. 

JMte  D^c-Aidmecain,  the  chufch  of,  erected  by  St.  Lasra,  ^, 

77,  80. 
Doire-Melle,  nunnery  of,  governed  by  St.  Mefle,  iii.  193. 
Doir^-riior,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Colman,  fi.  310. 
Domangart,  St.  said  to  be  a  brother  to  St.*  Domnoch,  ii.  319. 

Not  W  be  Unfounded  with  St.  Domangart  of  Slieve  I>onard,  1 5. 
Domangart,  St.  of  Slieve  Donard;  the  time  he  lived  uncertain,  ii. 

319;  320,  321 ;  said  to  have  been  the  sorjf  of  Eticfiodius  yng 

of  Ulster,  322-^brother  of  St.  Mtira  of  Fahen,  ib. 
Domangen,  a  bishop,  left  by  St.  Carthagh  over  the  monastery  of 

Inispict,  ii.  362. 
Domnach-arda  in  WtfMov9,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Pal« 

ladius,  i.  38,  41. 
Domnach-bile,  the  chuTch  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  262. 
Donmachbrain  or  Domnach-braoin,  the  church  of,  foanded  by 

St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
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Domiiacfa-ooinre,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St  Patrick,  u  268* 
Domnach-combuir,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  266. 
Donmach  fainre,  the  church  of,  erected  by  St  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Domnach-Fiech,  monasteiy  of,  L  274,  278. 
Domnach-fothairbe,   the  diurdb  of,  erected  by  St  Aitrick,   L 

268. 
Domnach  GIlnne-Tochuir,  church  of,  i.  264. 
Domnach-libeir,  church  of,  founded  b^  St  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Domnach-maigen,  now  Donaghmain  m  county  of  Monaghan,  i. 

266,  270. 
Domnach-moclain,  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 
Donmach-mor  in  campo  Echnach,  now  Donaghmore  near  N»- 

van,  i.  239. 
Domnach-mor  in  the  district  of  Magh^ithe,  i.  262. 
Donmach-mor  in  Tirawley,  church  of,  i.'  253. 
Domnach-mor  Mag-seola.  Felartus  of,  a  disciple  of  St  Patridk, 

i.  245,  247. 

Domnach-mor  muigke  siuil,  said  to  be  the  same  as  Donagh- 
Patrick  near  Kells,  i.  237. 

Domnach'mor'muighe'tochuiry  church  of,  founded  by  St  Pa- 
trick, i.  262. 

Domnach-Patrick  or  Donagh-Patridc,  near  Kells,  church  founded, 
i.  236.     Ravaged  by  Godfidd,  iii.  377. 

Domnach  riascai^h,  church  of,  founded  by  St  Patrick,  i.  268. 

Domnach-righdum,  church  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  268. 

Domnach,  Sachnell,  now  Dunshoghlin,  in  Meath,  i.  27  !• 

Domnach-sainre,  diurch  of,  erected  by  St  Patrick,  i.  268. 

Domnach- Sarige,  near  Duleek,  county  of  Meath,  i.  245. 

Domnach- tortain,  church  of,  near  Ardbraccani  county  of  Meath, 

i.  271. 
Domnald  and  Fergus,  monarchs  of  Ireland,  deaths  of,  ii.  198. 
Domnald,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9.     Makes  peace  between 

Domnald  Mac  Lqghlin  and  M(»togh  O'Brien,  10.  Death  of,  ib. 
Domnald,  bishop  of  Cashel,  writes  to  Lanfranc  on  Eucharistical 

baptism,  iii.  455. 
Domnald  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  death  of,  ii.  302. 
Domnald  III.  monarch  of  Ireland,  goes  on  a  pilgrimage .  to  Hy, 

and  dies  there,  iii.  176. 
Domnald  Mac  Loghlin,  king  of  Ulster,  assumes  the  title  of  king 

of  Ireland,  iii  484.  Dies  in  the  monasteiy  of  Deny,  485. 
Domnald  O'Heyne,  bishop  of  Cashel,  death  of^  iii.  455,  456. 
Domnald  O'Neill,  becomes  king  of  Ireland,   iii.    366.    Death 

of,  ib- 
Donnald,  scribe  of  Cork,  death  of,  iiL  329. 
Domnan  or  Adomnan,  left  over  the  monasteiy  of  Aingin  by  St 

Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  52. 
Domnoch,  St  or  Madomnoch,  a  disciple  of  St.  David,  iL  319.^ 

Settles  at  Tipraid  Fachtna  in  Ossory,  ii.    First  brought  bees 

mto  Ireland,  319,  S20. 
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Donaghmain.     See  Donmachmaigen. 

Donagh-mor.     See  Domnach-mor  in  campo  Echnuch, 

Donagh-Patrick.     See  Domnach^mor'Mag'Scolay  and  Doninach 
Patrick. 

Donald,  nephew  of  Murtogh  O'Brien,  invited  to  beoome  king  of 
Man,  iv.  21,  23. 

Donard.    See  Domnach-arda. 

Donations,  a  canon  respecting,  iv.  S86,  S87, 

Donatus,  St.  brother  to  St«  Cataldus,  said  to  be  bishop  of  Lu- 
piae,  iii.  12S,  128. 

DonatuSy  iSt  bishop  of  Fiesole  in  Tuscany,  an  Irishman,  iii.  280, 
281,  282,  283. 

Donatus,  bishop  of  Dublin,  consecrated  by  Lanfranc  archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy,  iii.  434. 

Donndiad,  inonarch  of  Ireland,  death  of,  iii.  241. 

Donogh,  son  of  Dubhdavoirean  king  of  Cashel,  and  Carrol  prince 
of  Ossory,  lay  waste  Conaught,  iii.  327. 

Donogh  O'Brien,  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  becomes  king  of  Leath- 
mogha,  iii.  426.     Sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  474,  475. 

Donogh  O'Hainffly,  bishop  of  Dublin  consecrated  at  Canterbury, 
iii.  482.     Prorcsses  obedience  to  Lanfianc,  483.    Death  of,  id, 

Donore,  the  land  of,  given  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin, 
iv.  233. 

Doiben,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  153,  154,  156. 

Doulagh,  St.  not  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  St.  Olave,  iii.  359. 

Doulagh  St.  church  of,  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Ire- 
land, iii.  359. 

Down,  St.  Patrick  buried  there,  i.  364.  Pillaged,  iii.  374.  Go- 
vernment of  the  See  of,  undertaken  by  St.  Malachy,  iv.  101. 
Cathedral  of,  repaired  by  St.  Malachy,  129.  Attacked  by 
John  de  Courcey,  and  its  bishop  taken  prisoner,  232.  Bene- 
dictine monks  introduced  into  the  Cathedral,  and  the  dedica- 
tion title  changed,  253. 

Draoi,  Draottk,  or  Drui,  meaning  of  the  words,  i.  230. 

Dress  of  the  ancient  tri^,  iv.  360.     Canoa  relating  to,  361. 

Droimfionn,  dispute  there  between  St.  Finnian  and  St.  Columb- 
kiU,  ii,  28. 

Dromahaire,  Maccarthen  baptized  there  by.  St.  Patrick^  i.  256. 

Dromore^  Colman  bishop  oi^  first  master  of  St.  Finnian,  i.  431, 

^"  434.- 

Drui^  Druidh,  see  Draoi. 

Druids  and  Druidism,  what^  i.  228.  .jr^^ 

Druimard,  nunnery  ofj  ii.  187. 

Druimcheo,  nunnery  of,  i.  405. 

Pruim-diabh,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  132. 

DruinKorcorthri,  perhaps  Drumconrath^  a  church  said  to  be 
erected  there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  237. 

Druim-cullen,  monastery  of,  founded  by  Barrindeus,  ii.  221. 
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Druim-dhearbh,  i.422. 
Druim^eartainy  dmrch  of,  ii.  100. 
Druimindech,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Druim-inis-clain,  or  Druim-inls  cluinn.     See  Drumsh^gn. 
Druim-kaChan,  monastery  of,  ii.S3S,  336. 
Druim-leith-glais,  the  ancient  name  of  Down,  ii,  185. 
Druimliag,  monastery  of,  ii.  89. 
Druimlias,  monastery  of,  i.  257.    Where  situj»ted,  258. 
Druimneay  church  of,  elected,  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  245, 24'7. 
Druim-relgeach,  Donatus  priest  of,  i.  87. 

Dniim-sailec,  or  Druimsailech,  or  Airdsailech,  ancient  n^^i^  of 
Armagh,  i.  312,  314- 

Druim-tiprad,  an  ancient  name  of  €loni1iacnois,.ii.  58. 

Drumceat,  assembly  at,  ii.  237,  239. 

Dmmclifie,  i.  257.    Carthagh of  Lismoregpes to. |he,m0Afi|»tery 
of,  iii.  9S2.     Bishops  formerly  there,  iv.  345. 

Prum-dubhain,  nunnery  of,  i.  266^  403. 

Dfumrath,  monastery  of,  ii.l89. 

'  Drumshallon,  the.  church  of  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  238,^4. 
Death  of  Lugadius  abbot  of,  441,  444.  S.t.  Ai^u^  dies  in  the 
monastery  of,  iii.  242,  24S. 

Duach,  father  of  Colman  of  Kilmacduach,  ii.  341. 

Duban,  St.  of  Rinn-dubhain,  i.  426. 

Dubdalethe,  or  Dubhdalethe,  I.  II.  and  .I{I.  Ard^biBhgps  of 
Armagh,  Hi.  293,  234,  386,  387,  428,  448,  .450. 

Dubdan  OToelan,  abbot  of  Cbnard,  iii.  166. 

Dubduban,  placed  over  the  church  of  Donagh-mor  by  St.  Patrick, 
1.  262. 

Ditbh'galsf  attack  and  plunder  Dublin,  in  the  po^esi^ion  of  the 
Engalg,  iii.  277. 

Dublin,  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  275.  Sedulius  bishop  o^  iii. 
228,  230.  Taken  and  burned  by  Congfil,  king  of  Ireland,  374. 
Taken  by  Godfrid,  377.  Celsus,  Archbi^b^  pf  Arn^gh  ap- 
pointed bishop  of,  iv.  45.  Gr^goiy  fleeted  bishpp  of,  46.  The 
see  of  raised  to  metropoliticalrank,  Md  Grf^gpory.its  first;  arch- 
bishop, 47,  48.  Attacked  by  the  Nprwegi^ps,  198.  Besieged 
by  the  Iri^,  ib.  Church  of  confirmed  in  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  sees  of  Glendaloch,  Kildare,  Eerps,  I,^lmn  and  Ossoij, 
238.  Bull  to  protect  the  diocese  of,  ag^i^st  the  exercise  of 
powers  of  others  256.    Synods  held  in,  233,  234,  264,  269, 

319. 
Dubliterius  of  Kill-slepte  killed  by  tl^li^ortjl^en,  iii.  ;368. 
Dubtadiior  Dubhtach,  the  poet,  converged  by/St«.Patrick«,i.  225. 

Visited  by  St.  Patrick,  273.    Eecomwwds  St.  Fiech  for  hply 

orders,  ib.  277. 
Dubtach,  succeeds  St.  Cormac  as^aichbish^p/of  ^r^^^,  i.  422, 

dies,  435.    Succeeded  by  Ailill  or  Ailild,  440. 
Dubtach,  &ther  of  St  r  Br^d,  L378. 
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Dubtach  II.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  ^.     Death  ofj  70. 
Dubtach,  scribe  of  Kill-achad,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Duffan,  Mac-heathach  and  Magilmunan,  three  iGstlnguiBhed  Irish- 
men, leave  Ireland  m  a  leathern  boat,  and  land  in  Cornwall,  iiiw 
34.3.  - 
Duinbolg.     See  Dunbolg. 

Duleek,  a  bishop's  see  under  St.  Kienan,  i.  34*1,  344,  Situated 
.  in  the  district  of  the  Kennacta  or  Kenaght  of  Meath,  i.  345. 
One  of  the  oldest  sees  of  Meath,  ii.  23.  Chiirch  of,  des- 
poiled .by  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  270.  Plundered,  433.  One 
of  the  established  sees  of  Meath,  iv.  42.  Ancient  stone  church 
of,  128.  The  fortifications  of  destroyed,  22.5.  Monastery  of 
regular  canons  of,  founded,  252.  Church  of,  only  head  of  a  rural 
deanery,  322. 
Dumha-graidh,  Ailbe,  a  priest  ordained  there  by  St.. Patrick,  i, 

240,243. 
Dun-Abbain^  now  Abingdon,  iii.  22. 
Dunamase,  Ketheman,  prior  of  Kildare,  and  many  others,  put  to  . 

death  there  by  the  Danes,  iii.  272. 
Dunan,  or  Donatus,  appointed  first  bish^  of  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, iii.  433,  435,  436.     Succeeded  by  mrick,  457. 
Dunbartoriy  Dunbartane  and  Dumbarton^  changes  of  the  name 

Dunbritton,  i.  94.  ^ 
Dunbleische,  Fintan  of,  ii.  232. 
Dunbolg  or  Duinbolg,  battle  of,  ii.  1^8. 
'  Dunbrody,  abbey  of  founded,  iv.  252,  253. 
Duncan,  an  Irish  bishop,  lecturer  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Remi- 

gius,  iii.  403. 
Dunchad,  becomes  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  154, 156.     Death  of,  157. 
Dunchad  II.  monarch  of  Ireland,  routs  the  Danes,  iii.  366. 
Dunchad  0*Braoin,  becomes  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  iii.  389^  391. 

Retires  to  Armagh,  and  dies  there,  390. 
Dunchad,  son  of  Moenach,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  486. 
Dun-cruthen,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Z>un6oe,  i.  218,  267. 

A  bishop  named  Beatus  placed  there  by  St.  Patrick,  265. 
Dundrum  bay,  enquiry  where  situate,  i.  214. 

Dungal,  an  Irish  Scot,^  flourishes  in  France,  iii.  256,  257)  262.     n 
Writes  his  epistle,  on  the  soiar  eclipses  of  the  year  810,  to 
Charlemagne,  256.    Goes  to  Italy,  and  is  appointed  teacher  at 
Pavia,  ib.  Writes-  against  Claudius  bishop  of  Turin,  258. 
Dungal  Mac-Baithen,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  death  of, 

iii.  340. 
Dunkeld,  church  of,  ii.  165. 
Dunshaughlin,  the  see  of,  ii.  23.    The  episcopal  churcli  of,  iv. 

322. 
Dunstan,  St.  educated  at  Glastonbury,  iii.  395. 
Durdracht,  St.  of  Antrim,  i.  348. 
Durrow,  monastery  of,  visited  by  St,  Columb-kiU,  i.  243. 
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Dyrnmay  St*  educates  St.  Dedan  and  several  others,  i.  £5- 
Dympnay  St.  fliesJcom  Ireland^  ii.  473.    Murdered  by  her  father, 

474. 
Dysart,  convent  of,  m»  4. 
Dysibod,  St  goes  to  Germany,  and  erects  a  convent  at  Menta^  uL 

114.    Death  o^t6. 

Eas'fnaC'neirCy  monastery  of,  u.  133, 144. 

Easrua.     See  Ashroe. 

Easter,  the,  kept  by  St  Colman,  the  same  as  that  kept  by  St. 

John  the  Evangelist,  i.  12.      St  Columb-kill's  mode  of  cele- 
brating, ii,  256.     Disputes  about  the  time  of  celebrating,  270. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  right  method  of  calculating,  388. 
Eata,  St  plac^  over  the  monastery  of  Lindis^irne,  iiL  75.  ap* 

pointed  bishcp  of  that  see,  ih. 
Eata,  abbot  of  Mailross,  iii.  88. 
Ebersham,  monastery  of,  iii.  107- 
Ecclesiastical  schools  and  seminaries  established  and  governed  by 

Irish  prelates,  L  402. 
Eedesiastical  matters,  decisions  on,  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See, 

iv.  377. 
Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  pdwer  over  Ireland  claimed  by  Pope 

Gr^iy.  the  Seventh,  iii.  484. 
Ecclesiastics  and  learned  men,  several  noted,  iv.  53. 
Ecgberet  St  or  St  Egbert,  appomts  Vilibrord  to  the  niission  of 

friesland,   iiL  135. 
EctnuB,  the  see  of,  iii.  193. 

Edardruim,  Diradius  of,  supposed  brother  of  St  Canoe,  i.  425. 
Edchada  Mac  Scanlan,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  36L. 
Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  sendls  an  expedition  agaiwtpart 

of  the  Eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  iii.  89,  94. 
Egbert,  St    See  Ecgberet,  St 

Eleran  the  wise,  author  of  a  life  of  St  Patridc,  L  84,  86. 
Elias,  St.   an  Irishman,  abbot  of  St  Martin's  at   Cologn,  ui. 

461,444. 
Eliogarty,  a  <£strict  in  Munster,  L  24. 
ElpMnus,  St  said  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  i.  6,  7,  8. 
Eliteria,  the  cell  of,  iiL  166,  168. 
EUenius,  disciple  of  St  Cadoc,  succeeds  him  in  the  monasteiy  of 

Lancarvon,  L490. 
Eloquius,  disciple  of  St.  Fursey,  ii.  462,  464. 
Elphin,   church  of,   founded,   i.    242.     Tlie   bishofHic   <^   St 

Asacus,  343.    Monastery  of,  governed  by  6t  Asacus,  403. 
Ely  0*Carroll,  district  of,  L  24.    ii.  8. 
Emerias,  the  two,  i.  405. 
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EmiUanor  Eimntan^  goes  irom  Ireland  to  join  St.  Fursey  at  Lagny, 
it.  461.    Intruflted  with  tlie  care  of  that  monastery,  ii. 

Eminent  men,  deaths  of  several,  iiL  S29,  Sfft^  S6S0  S70,  371 1 
411. 

Emly,  the  dtjr  and  diair  of  Ailbe^  i.  285.  Laid  waste  by  .the 
Northmen,  iiL  275.  Rundered,  !▼.  52.  Burned,  182.  Ca- 
thedral of,  destroyed  by  fire,  S31. 

Emmian.    See  EmOian. 

Empthor.    See  Nemthur, 

Enach*aird,  now  called  Annagh,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  ii. 
327,  329. 

Enach-duin,  nunnery  of,  ii.  30.  Death  of  St.  Brendan  there, 
ib. 

Enach-mic*briob,  monast^y  of,  iL  187, 188- 

Enagh-dune,  or  Annadown,  the  see  of,  iv.  344,  345. 

Enagh-trim,  or  Annatrim,  abb^  of,  ii.  74. 

Enan,  said  to  have  presided  ov6*  the  church  of  Druimindeich,  i. 
268. 

Enda  and  his  son  Conall  protect  St.  Patrick,  i.  253. 

Enda,  father  of  CcHrmac,  archbishop  of  Axmagh,  i.  415.  Said  to 
have  been  brother  to  king  Leogaire,  ib. 

Enda,  St  St.  Endeus,  or  St.  Enna,  of  Arran,  erects  the  monas- 
tery of  Am  Islsuod,  L  386*  Acts  of,  404.  A  pupil  of  Manseillte, 
438*  Receives  a  mt  and  benediction  fVom  St.  Brendan,  ii.  35. 
Receives  St.  Kieran  at  his  monastery  of  Am  Island,  51,  57. 
Death  of,  69.  .  *     ., 

Endeus,  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13. 

Endeus,  St.  of  Arran.    See  St,  Enda. 

Endeus,  not  the  great  St.  flnda  of  Arran,  ii.  222. 

English  Synod,  an  interdict  against  Scottish  priests  administering 
the  sacrament  by  an,  iii.  275* 

English,  the,  land  in  Ireland  under  Fitz-Stephen,  &c.  iv.  190. 
Cnialties  rf,  193,  194, 195,  326.  Their  custom  of  selling  tiieir 
children  to  the  Irish  as  slaves,  196,  197.  Plunderers  of  churches, 
256,  261,  263. 

Enna  Kinsdagh,  king   of  Leinster,  kills  Niall  Ka%ttllach,  i. 

139. 
Enna,  or  Endeus,  disciple  of  St.  Columbkill,  abbil  of  Inrieach- 

fbda,  ii.  223. 
Ennach-duin,  now  called  Annadown,  ii.  36. 
Eocha,  son  of  Tuathal,  anchoret,  bishop'  and  abbot  of  Louth, 

death  of,  iiL  266.  . 

Eochad,  son  of  Datlw,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  254. 
Eochad,  grandson  or  Leogaire,  L  452. 
Eochaid,  abbot,  said  to  be  of  Lismore,  ii.  356. 
Eochaid,  son  of  Dieraut,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  ii. 

303. 
Eodiaid  Mac  Colgain,  death  of,  iiL  163. 
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Eochod  of  Kiltoma,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Eogan^  or  Eogin  |fac  Laisre,  of  the  2d  dass  of  Irish  saints,  ^. 

IS,  20'5. 
Epistle,  concerning  the  Paschal  question  written  t(f  Rome  by  Tho- 
mian  and  others,  ii.  409.     Oh  the  solar  eclipses  of  ths  year 
810,  by  Dungal,  iii.  256. 
Erard,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  105,  107,  108.     Goes  to  the  monas-* 
t6ry  of  the  Vosges,  105,  109.    Goes  to  Bavaria  and  baptizes 
Odilia  daughter  of  Ettico,  106.     Dies  at  Ratisbon,  ib,  109. 
Ere,  St.  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  95.     See  Ercus. 
Erca,  daughta*  of  Loam,  and  mother  of  Murchertach,  a  christian, 

i.  434. 
Eitan,  or  Ergind,  father  of  St  Senan,  L445. 
Erclac,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  ii.  326. 
Ercus,  St.  a  friend  x)f  St.  Brigid,  i,  410.    Death  of,  435. 
Ercus,  tutor  of  St.  Brendan,  ii.  28. 
Erenachs,  their  name  and  office,  iv.  80,  81,  83,  84,  S5» 
Eigind.     See  Ercan. 

Eric  of  Auxevre,  disciple  of  Hellas  an  Irishman;  iii.  287. 
Erk,  sons  of,  established  a  Scottish  kingdom  in  Britain,  i.  11 . 
Erk,  son  of  Dego,  i.  85. 
Eribmhan,  freed  from  prison  at  the  request  of  St  Fechin,  iii.  51. 

Embraces  the  monastic  life,  ib.  * 

Emaidhe,  the  district  in  which  Cormac,  archbishop  of  Armagh 

lived,  L  416.  . 

Eman,  St.  placed  over  the  monastery  of  Hipba,  ii.  162. 
Eman,  a  pnest  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 
Ernan,  abbot  of  Toiy  Island,  i\,  414.     • 
Eman,  a  priest,  receives  the  benediction  of  St.  Columbldll,  liL  3. 

Called  Ernene  of  Rathnui  in  Hy-Garchon,  4. 
Ernene  of  Druim*Tommer,  ii.  141*^ 
E|ii»ie  of  Rathnui.    See  Eman. 
£mul{^,  an  Irishman,  disdnguishes  himself  in  Iceland,  iik*  343, 

Ekynaghy  ^ji^ddictlne  house  of,  destroyed  by  John  de  Courcey, 

iv.  249. 
Esbresy  island,.gf,  ii.  449,  450,  451. 
Esseminus.     See  Iseminus,  ii.  195,  205. 
Establishment  of  the  Irish  Scots,  in  North  Britain,  i.  431. 
Establishment  for  vir^ns  or  widows,  several,  i.  403. 
Etchen,  supposed  to  be  EtJaian,  i.  429. 
Etchen,  St.  of  Cluain-bile,  his  pafentage,  ii.  125«    He  ordains  St 

Columbkille  priest  instead  of  bishop  by  mistake^  126,  127* 
Ethian,  reproved  by  St  Patrick,  i.  429.     Supposed  to  be  the  same 

as  Etchen. 
Ethica,  island  of,  several  monasteries  founded  there,  ii.  162. 
Ethne,  mother  of  St  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  333. 
Ethniay  St  daughter  of  Aldus  king  of  Leinster^  ii.  327* 
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Etto,  a  disciple  of  St.  Fureey,  ii.  462. 

Eubonia.    See  Evania. 

Eucharistical  baptism,  Domnald  bishop  of  Cashel  writes  to  Lan- 
franc  on,  iii.  455. 

Euflam,  St.  son  of  an  Irish  king,  i.  493. 

Eugene,  bishop  of  Ardstraw,  death  of,  ii.  190. 

Eugene,  sumamed  Monaster,  archbishop  of  Annagh^  iii.  267. 
Death  of,  ib. 

Eugene  Mac  Cenfaelad,  bishop  of  Emly,  killed,  iiL  339. 

Eugenian  and  Dalcassian  lines,  dispute  between  the,  iii.  425. 

Eunan,  St.  supposed  to  be  tlie  same  as  Adamnan,  ii.  99. 

Eusebius,  an  Irish  Scot,  a  monk  of  St,  Gall,  iii.  285,  286.  Re- 
tires to  Mount  St.  Victor,  and  there  dies.  ib. 

Eustatius,  abbot  of  Luxeu,  sent  in  search  of  Columbanus  by 
Clotharius,  ii.  294.     Finds  him  at  Bobbio,  295. 

Evania,  Eubonia,  &c.  names  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  i.  305,  307. 

Evin,  St.  of  Ros-mic-treoin,  visited  by  Molua  of  Clonfert  Molua^ 
ii.  311.     Death  o^  ib. 

Excommunication,  various  modes  of,  iv.  377. 


F. 


Fachnan,  St.  or  Fachtna,  St.  of  Rosscarbeny,  a  bishop,  ii.  193. 

His  school  at  Ross,  194.     His  death,  ii.    Said  to  have  been 

a  disciple  of  St.  Barr,  317,  318. 
Fachtna,  St     See  Fachnan. 
Facundus,  St.     See  Fachnan. 
Faila,  alias  Foila  or  Foclena,  of  KDl-Fidla,  ii.  326. 
Failan,  St.  or  Foilan,  St.  iii.  3.    Several  of  that  name  in  Ire* 

land,  ib. 
Failan,  St.  of  the  3d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  331. 
Failbe,  or  Failbhe  Fland,  king  of  Cashel,  reproved  by  St.  Pul- 

cherius,  ii.  310. 
Failbe,  abbot  of  Hy,  successor  to  Cumineus  Albus,  iii.  97*    His 

death,  ib.     Succeeded  by  Adamnan,  ib* 
Failbe,   abbot  of  Hy,  succeeds  Killen  Droichtlieach,   iii.    192. 

His  death,  ib.    Succeeded  by  Sleben,  ib.  193. 
Failge,  intending  to  kill  St.  Patrick,  in  mistake  pierces  Odran  his 

charioteer  with  a  lance,  i.  302. 
Falertus,  St.  ok  Fulartus,  St  of  Domnach-mor  in  INIaghbile,  i. 

342. 
FaUin,  meaning  of  the  word,  iv.  362. 
Fanchea,  St  sister  of  St  Endu,  i.  400.    Nunnery  of,  404. 
Fannacur,  the  Danes  defeated  tJiere,  by  Brian  Boroimhe,  iii.  415. 
Farannan,  archbishop  of  Afmagh,  succeeds  Eugene  in  that  see, 

iii.  267.    Expellea  from  Armagh  by  Tuigesius  the  Dane,  1.  74» 

iiL  267. 
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Faro,  St  receires  several  Irish  Saints  at  his  monastery  at  'Meaux, 
ii.  446,  44.7. 

Fast  from  Wednesday  unfil  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  ordared 
by  Domnald,  ardibishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9* 

Fasting  seasons,  iv.  S89,  390. 

Easts  of  the  Irish  duircfa,  iv.  349,  352. 

Tathen  Mura,  now  Fahan,  monastery  cf,  governed  by  St.  Mura, 
iil  37,  39. 

Faughan,  river  of,  L  962. 

Fearcall,  district  of,  ii.  12. 

Feart,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  422. 

Fearta  Cearbain,  a  placee  near  Tara,  i.  419. 

Fechin,  St.  of  Fore,  educated  by  St.  Nathy,  Nathi  or  Nathan,  i. 
345.  iL  190,  192.  The  rule  that  no  woman  should  serve  in 
monasteries  observed  in  his  establishment,  ii.  20.  Placed  un- 
der the  care  of  St.  Nathy,  iii.  45.  Retires  to  Fore,  and  erects 
a  monastery  there,  ib*  Converts  the  people  of  Immagb,  near 
the  coast  of  Galway,  ib.    Dies  of  the  pestilence,  52. 

Fechin,  a  priest  of  the  3d  dass  of  Irish  SiEunts,  ii.  331.  iii.  11. 

Fedljnud,  father  of  St.  ColumbkiU,  ii.  109. 

Fedlimid,  Stbishcmof  Kilmore,  iL  10,  11.    Church  of,  11,  12, 

Fedlimid,  bishop  or  Clones,  ii.  10,  12. 

Fedlimidy  bishop  of  Clogher,  ii.  10,  12. 

Feidhlim  Mac  Crimthan,  king  of  Munster,  takes  possession  of 
Sjldare,  and  carries  off  the  clergy,  iii.  27  K  Never  became 
archbishop  of  Leagh-Mogha,  as  asserted  by  Keating,  273. 
Death  of,  275.  276. 

Feidlimid.    See  Fedlimid. 

Feidlimid  Fionn,  succeeds  David  as  ardibishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  70, 
Death  of.  183. 

Felartus,  St.  of  Domnach-mor,  i.  245. 

Felim,  &ther  of  St.  CoIumb-kiU,  ii.  112,  113, 

Femyn,  the  plain  of,  i.  281. 

Ferdachriochf  meaning  of  the  name,  i.  310.  Improperly  given 
to  St.  Maccarthen,  ib.  Properly  belonged  to  St.  Tigemaeh 
his  successor  as  bishop  of  Clogher,  ib.  434. 

Ferdachriodi,  son  of  Suibne,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  192. 
Death  of,  194,  196. 

Ferdonmach,  bishop  of  Kildare,  assumes  the  title  of  bisb^  of 
Leinster,  iii,  452. 

Ferdonmach,  bishop  of  ¥ uam,  death  of,  iii.  202,  203.  ^ 

Fardomnach,  a  scribe,  death  of,  iii.  163. 

Ferdonmach,  St.  doctor  of  the  church  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii, 
275. 

Feredadi,  son  of  Cormac  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  325. 

Feredach,  son  of  Legen,  abbot  of  Radirann,  death  of,  iii.  236. 

Ferfugill,  bishop  of  Clondalkin,  death  of,  iiL  202. 

Feig£,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  144. 

Feignau%  or  Viignousi  a  monk  of  Clon^nchoU,  ii.  140. 
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FeigiuiiiB  or  Fergna,  abbot  of  Hv»  death  of»  iL  347* 

Fbi^piusy  sonof  Conal)  and  grand&ther  isi  St.  Columba,  a  chris- 
tian, i.  S9^« 

FeigiUy  brother  of  Loam,  u  431. 

Fei^gus,  bishop  of  Down,  death  of»  ii.  18S« 

Femsy  ettabhshment  of  St.  Maidoc  at,  ii.  SS7.  Church  of» 
plundered,  iii.  271*  Burnt  by  the  Danes,  ib.  The  see  o£y 
not  the  diief  see  of  Lei&ster,  S70y  372.  The  see  of,  refused 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  iv.  264.  Albin  O'Mulloy,  appointed 
bishop  of,  265.  The  town  burnt,  182,  184.  Monastery  of 
Augustin  canons  of,  fi>unded>  186,  187. 

Ferta^r^fisiCf  nowSlane,  i.  223. 

Fert.    See  Feari, 

Fes,  of  Temor,  orTarah,  i.  371- 

Fethach,  abbot  of  Louth,  Shme,  and  Duleek,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Fethgna,  succeeds  Diermit  Hua  Tigemach,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
mi^,  iii.  277.    Death  of,  323,  325. 

Fiachna,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359,  364. 

Fiachna  Hua  Hartaguin,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  381,  386. 

Fiachra,  St.  administers  the  Viaticum  to  St*  Comgall,  iL  446» 
448. 

Fiachre,  St.  erects  a  monastery  at  Breuil,  iL  446,  448. 

FiachriuSf  or  Hifiackrius^  David,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  so 
called,  ii.  70. 

Fiadh-mac- Aengussa,  synod  of,  L  286.  iV.  37»  38,  39,  40. 

Fiadk  Nemeadhy  meamns  of  these  wOTds,  iv.  412. 

Fidhart,  church  of,  foun&d  by  St  Patrick,  L  244,  246^ 

Fiech,  St*  bishop  of  Sletty,  lived  in  the  5th  century,  L  57*  His 
hymn  on  St.  Fatrick,  81.  A  disciple  of  Dubtach  the  poet, 
232.  Recommended  to  St  Patrick  by  Dubtach,  273.  Re- 
ceives the  Tonsure  from  St.  Patrick,  274.  Becomes  chief 
bishop  of  Leinster,  and  fixes  his  See  at  Sletty,  ib.  and  276,  seq. 
The  monastery  or  school  of,  402.  ContempOTary  with  Con- 
laith,  bishcm  of  Kildare,  410.  Death  of,  435^  Siud  to  be  the 
author  of  a  nymn  on  St  Brigid,  454*  Of  the  Sept  or  tribe  of 
Hy-bairreche,  468. 

Finan,  St.  sumamed  the  Leper,  said  to  have  been  placed  over 
the  church  of  Swords,  ii.  133*  iii.  83.     Death  of,  84,  87« 

FmaDf  St  a  monk  of  Hy,  succeeds  Aedan  at  Lindis&me,  ii.  424. 
Erects  a  cathedral  there  of  oak,  ib.  Continues  obstinate  in  the 
observation  of  the  Paschal  calculation,  according  to  the  Irish 
practice,  ib.  Baptizes  Peada,  prince  of  the  middle  Angles, 
427*  Baptizes  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  428.  Death 
of,  429.  Succeeded  as  bishop  of  Lindis&me  by  Colman,  ib* 
Sent  to  the  conference  of  Whitby,  iii*  59* 

Bnan,  St  of  Kinnitch,  now  Kinnitty,  iii.  19,  30. 

Findan,  St.  carn^  off  along  ^th  his  sister  by  the  Norman  pi« 
rates,  iiL  236,  238.    Esoipes  from  them,  239.    Sets  out  on 
a  pilgrimage,  and  arrives  at  Rome,  237,  *240*    Becomes   a 
monk  at  the  monastery  of  Rhingaw  in  Switzerland,  ib. 
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FindbafTf  an  epithet  applied  to  St.  Finnian  of  Clonaftf,  ii.  25- 
Findchan,  a  pnest,  founds  a  monastery  in  Ethica,  iL  162. 
Findulgan,  saves  St.  Columb-kill  from  being  stabbed,  ii.  171. 
FingaUs,  who  possessed  Dublm,  slaughtered  by  the  DtcbhgaUsy 

and  the  city  taken,  iii.  277. 
Fingar,  St.  or  St  Guigner,  story  of  h»n,  i  225.    Martyrdom  of, 

297. 
Fingen  or  Fhigin,  king  of  Munster,  iii.  5,  7. 

Fingen,  bishop  of  Hy,  not  to  be  omfounded  with  an  abbot  Fin- 
gen, iii.  S81.    Death  of,  ib, 

Fingen,  ^n  Irishman,  abbot  of  St*  Felix  at  Metz,  iii.  406,  408. 
Repah^  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Victorius,  407. 
Death  of,  ii. 

Finghin,  king  of  Cashel,  death  of,  ii.  311. 

Finglas,  river  of,  near  Dublin,  i.  275.  Property  of  the  See  of 
Dublin,  iv.  240. 

Finloga,  father  of  St.  Brendan,  iL  28. 

Fining,  a  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  359. 

Finnacta,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Greallach* 
dolla,  iii.  82,  144. 

Finnachta  Mac  Kellach,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Deny,  iii.  370. 

Finnavair'na-ningen^  lands  of,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Melli- 
font,  iv.  165. 

Finnbarr,  St«  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25,  27* 

Finnia,  St.  abbess  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  255. 

Finnian,  St.  of  Clonard,   lived  in  the  6th  century,  i.  31,  269- 
Foundation  of  his  school  at  Clonard,  464.     Sent,  when  a  child, 
to  be  baptized  by  Fortkem,  ib.    Met  on  the  way  by  St.  Ab- 
ban,  and  baptized  by  him,  ib.    Goes  to  Killmuine  in  Britain, 
receives  donations  of  lands,  and  erects  many  churches  tliere,  ib. 
Returns  to  Ireland  with  many  holy  men,  465.    Preaches  before 
St.  Brigid,  ib.    Erects  many  churches,  ib.    Forms  an  estab* 
lishment  at  Magna,  Uf,    Removes  to  Clonard,  ib.    Bishop  and 
abbot  of  Clonard,   ii.  21.    His  school  resorted  to  by  several 
learned  men,  ib.    Attended  in  his  last  hours  by  St.  Columb,  22* 
Death  of,  ib. 
Finnian,  St.  of  Maghbile  or  Movill,  governs  the  church  of  Mo- 
vill,  i.  264.    Abbot  of  Maghbile,  265  j  flourished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century,  424 ;  instructed  by  a  bishop  CAnan, 
431 ;  a  pupil  of  St.  Cailan,  432;  thought  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Findbar  or  Finnio,  ii.  23,  24,  25.    Placed  under  the 
care  of  Colman  of  Dromore,  25;  not  the  same  as  St.  Frigidian, 
ib.    Buried  at  Maghbile,  ib.    Questions  concemmg  the  time 
of  his  death,  26. 
Finnians,  two  belonging  to  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints  in  Ireland^ 

ii.  13. 
Finnio,  St.  the  same  as  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile,  ii.  24. 
Finnmagh,  in  Fotharta,  monastery  of,  governed  by  St.  Mosacra, 

iii.  140. 
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l^taa,  fdther  of*  Su  Fumian,  i.464^ 

JFuitani  •  Su  of  Glonenagh,  receives'Coingall  2X  his  monastery,  ii. 

62.    Disciple  of  St.  Colurabai  son  of  Crimthan,  T4t.    His  rule, 
20i.    VodDdsthemonastery  of  Cbnenagh,  227,  2S1»   Death 
of,  229. 
¥1titaii,  bishop  t>f  Clonf^  the  same  as  Pmtan  Cotachi  iil  231^ 

Death  of  SOS. 
Fintanr  Coanch.    See  Fiatan  of  Qlonfert. 
Fintan  of  Dunbleisdie,  the  fiunily  of,  ii.  2S2. 
Bilan,80iiofOriBstha&,ai.  231.    . 
,  FiDlani  son  of  Finakig^,  king  of  Manster,  father  of  St.  Fursey»  li. 

449. 
Fintan  M aeldubh,  apponted  successor  to  St.  Fmtaa  of  Cloneni^V 

iL229,  2S1. 
Fintan  M anhu^  or  Munnu,  goes  to  Hy,  li.  23S,  405.     His  familv> 

404.    Death  of,  406. 
Finten,  son  of  Aldus*  ii.  ISS,  143. 
Fire,  an  object  of  worship  with  the  Pagan  Irish,  i.  226.  iv.  407». 

411. 
Fare  temples,  iv.  407,  409,  410. 
Ffl^worshippers  in  Ireland,  iv.  409. 
Firminius,  St.  first  bishop  of  Amiens,  said  to  have  been  an  Insh* 

mati,  L6* 
^tz-Adelm,  William  sent  into  Ireland  as  deputy  to  Henry  II.  iv.' 

230.  Founds  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  at  Dublin,  233.  Invades 

Conaught  and  is  defeated,  235. 
FSzgeral^  Maurice  death  of,  iv.  230. 
Flahertadi,  monarch  of  Ireland,  becomes  ^a  monic  at  Armagh,  Si« 

144.    Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Aedli  or  Hugh  the  fourth, 

175.    Death  of,  192. 
FUui)  bishop  of  Rechran,  tii.  171 . 
Flan  FebMa,  becomes  archbishop  (^  Armagh,  in.  131.    Holds  a 

i^od>  isa 

Fian  Mac  Conaill,  Ushop  of  Emhr.     Death  of,  iii.  361 . 
Flan  Mac  FamcheHaic^  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Flan  Mac  Maoil-edrin,  abbot  of  Hy,  death  of,  iii.  343,  344. . 
Flan  OXonacity,  called  bishop  of  Brefihey,  said  to  be  the  bishop 

of  K|pB^,  iL  12. 
Flaa  Sfiii^  monarch  of  Iveland,  succeeds  Aidus  the  Sixth,  iii. . 

242,  244.    Battle  between  him  and  the  Danes,  346.    Lays 

waste  Munster,  351  •    Defeated  by  Cormae  Mac  CuUnan,  tj. 

Raises  another  army  and  defeats  Cormae  .in  the  battle  of  Beal- . 

lachMu^ina,  252.    Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Kial  Glun- 
'dubh,S66.' 

Flanagan,  king  of  Bregh,  killed  by  the  Northmen,  iiL  34>8. 
FlangVB,  son  of  IxHiagsedi,  >be(X)mes  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii. 

252,  254.    Succeeded  by  his  coadjiitor  Atrigius,  267. 
FIannan«  St.  fir«t  bishop  of  Killak>e,  iib  }47i  148. 
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Flatheitach,  or  Flahertach,  abbot  of  InniscaUhy,  a  man  of  a  mi- 
litary disposition,  accompanies  Cormac  Mac  CulUnan  to  the 
batUe  of  Magh  Leana,  iii.  351.  Fomenter  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Cormac  and  Fl^uin  Sionna,  354. 

Fleuiy,  incorrectness  of,  when  treating  of  the  Irish  dergy»  iv. 
268. 

Florentius,  St  an  Irish  priest,  revered  at  Amboise  in  Fktmce,  ii. 
491. 

Florentius,  St.  an  Irishman,  8t;^iposed  to  have  accompanied  Di^- 
bert  King  of  Austrasia  on  his  return  f^m  Ireland^  iii»  101. 
Founds  a  monastery  in  the  forest  of  Haste  in  Alsace,  ib.  Bk 
shop  of  Strasburg,  ib.  Foiuids  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas 
in  Strasbuig,  ib.     Death  of  102. 

Fodiard,  the  birth  place  of  St*  Brigid,  L  37^« 

Fochard-Brighde,  nunnery  of,  iii.  38. 

Fodut,  the  wood  of,  vision  of  St.  Patrick  respecting,  i.  160,  161> 
253. 

Foelan,  Bishop  of  Emly,  succeeded  by  Mael-Kellach,  iii.  886. 

Foelcliuo  Mac-Derbine,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  157.    Death  of  166* 

Foeidovar,  bishop  of  Clogher,<leath  of,  ii.  185.  iii*  170. 

Foendalach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  194.     Death  of,  233, 234. 

Fogartach,  Hua  Cemech,  monarch  of  Ireland^  killed  in  battle 
against  Kenneth  his  successor,  iii,  144. 

Foilan,  St.  brother  to  St.  Fursey,  accompanies  him  to  England, 
ii.  458.  He  and  his  brother  Ultan  go  to  Brabant,  464. 
Killed,  together  with  three  of  his  disciples,  by  robbers,  t(. 

Foillen,  the  sleep  of,  i.  272,  276. 

Folacbtach,  abbot  df  Birr,  death  of,  iii.  19^« 

Folloman,  said  to  be  son  of  Natiraich,  i.  402. 

Fontame,  monastery  of,  ii.  267. 

Forannan,  abbot  of  Kildare,  iii.  153. 

Forannan,'  archbishop  of  Armagh,  sent  to  the  Danish  shipa  at 
Limerick  by  Turgesius,  iii.  277,  278.     Death  of,  277,  280* 

Forannan,  St.  bishop  of  Domnach^mory  arrives  at  Waldodorus, 
and  is  made  abbot  there,  iii.  404.  ^^ 

Forbach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii.  252. 

Fordiem  or  Fortchem,  St.  said  to  be  bishop  of  Trim,  i.  427.  Said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St,  Lumah,  426.  Different  from 
bishop  Fortkem,  466. 

Fore,  in  Meath,  St.  Suarla  first  bishop  of,  iii.  177.   See  4i,  hr.  323. 

Forgney,  chiurh  of,  i.  419,  420. 

Fornication,  persons  born  in,  canon  relating  to,  iv,  271,  274. 

Fornicators,  canon  relating  to,  iv.  271.' 

Forrach'tnac-namalgaidh,  preaching  of  St  Patrick  at,  i.  252. 

Fortkem,  a  bishop,  different  from  Fortchem  of  Trim,  i.  466.  ' 

Fossas  or  Fosse,  monastery  of,  ii.  464,  465. 

Fothadius,  lecturer  of  Armagh,  forced  to  accompany  Aldus  V.  on 
an  expedition  against  the  people  oi^Leioster,  iii.  244. 

Fotfaarta,  wl)$fe  situated,  1. 40. 
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Fredegand,  discipie  of  St.  Furaey,  ii.  462,  464'« 

Fricor,  an  Irish  priest  distinguished  for  piety  in  Picardyi  iii.  442» 
443.    Becomes  a  monk  at  Centula,  443* 

Tndsyy  feast  of  Si.  John  Baptist,  on,  accounted  ominous  by  th« 
Irish,  Iv.  11. 

FodoUnus,  Str 'Called  the  traveller,  i.  428,  ii.  477.  Goes  to 
France,  478,  482.  Elected  abbot  of  St.  Hilary's  monastery, 
ib.  £cects  the  monastery  of  Hdere  and  several  other  monas- 
teries, i^.'  and  481.    Dies  at  Seddngen,  479.  , 

Frigidian  or  Fpgidianus,  bishop  of  Lucca,  ii.  25, 27^ 

Froech,  a  priest,  ii.  323,  324. 

Fulartach,  St.  bishop  of  Clonard,  death  6[,  iii.  202,  203. 

Funerals  not  always  attended  by.  a  priest,  iv.  285. 

Fisrsa,  or  Fursey^  abbot  of  Lecan  or  Leckin,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Fursa^us  or  Fureey,  St.  lands  in  Britany.on  his  way  to  Rome,  i» 

,.    U3. .  Intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25.    See  St.  Fursey. 

Furse^or.  Fursaeus,  St.  an.ljrishman,  il.  448.  Ketires  to  Inis* 
quin,  449.  Erects  a  monstery  at  Rathmat,  455.  Goes  to 
Ei^land,  458.  Er^s  the  monastery  of  Cnobhersburg,  >^ 
Leaves  CnoHiersburg  to  his  brother  Foilan  and  two  priests^ 
459.  Repairs  to  his  brother  Ultan,  ib.  Qoes  to  France,  ib. 
Erects  the  n^onastery  of  I-figx^,  Up  Death  of,  462%  See 
Fursaeus.  • 

Fursey,  St.  of  Conall  Murthemne,  ii.  451* 

G. 

Gabhren,  ikther  to  Fintan  of  Clonenagh,  ii.  227,  231. 

Gall,  St.  in  Switzeriand,  monasteiy  of,  i.  482, 434,  438. 

GaUen,  monast*iy  of,  i.  424.  . 

Gallus,  St.  or  St.  Gall,  a  companion  of  Columbanus,  destroys 
idols  ait  Bregentz,  ii.  287,  291.  Returns  from  Br^entz  to  Ar* 
bona,  432.  Erects  an  oratory  for  twelve  monks,  and  expels  an 
evil  spirit  from  Fridiburga  daughter  of  Gunzo,  duke  of  that 
country,  ib.  Goes  to  Constance,  435.  Sends  Magmwdd  to 
Bobbio  to  enquire  about  the  death  of  Coluiabanus,  ib.  In* 
vited  by  the  monks  of  Luxeu  to  take  the  gvremment  of  their 
house,  which  he  refuses,  437.    Death  of,  4-38. 

Garbhan,  a  hermit,  dissuades  St.  Coemgen  from  going  on  a 
long  journey  that  he  was  about  to  undertake,  ii.  44.  Called  son 
of  Lugadiiis,  49.    A  disciple  of  St.  Coemgen,  ib. 

Gaibhan  St.  or  St.  Garvan  or  Achadh-Garbhto,  ii.  136. 

Garten,  the  birthplace  of  ColumbkiU,  ii.  106*  136. 

Gaul,  tiie  country  of  the  Celts,  117.  * 

Gaurth  St.  Patrick  ill-treated  by  the  people  of,  i.  266. 

Gelasius,   archbishop  of  Armagh  first  called  Giolla  Mac  Lieg, 
iv.  102,  103.    Reconciles  OXochlin,  prince  of  Tyrone,  and 
the  nobles  of  Ulster  alid*Ulidia,  136.    Death  rf,  220. 
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QdjteBf  d^hter  of  Aedh-finp  pripce  of  Hy-'Brhifai,  mothitof  St; 
FursejTy  u.  449. 

GffieseaMf  an  Ai^lo  Saxon,  oonvQrted  by  Sc.  ColumUdl*  S.  I74t^ 

Gendd  Bany.   See  Gindduft  Cambrensis. 

Qerard,  St.  gf  Mayo,  i&  166 ;  an  Englkhnuuij  168. 

Oereberm,  a  priest,  muidered  along  with  St.  Djmpiui  by  ber 
father,  u.  4-74. 

German  St  miuion  of  to  Britain,  accompanied  by  St.  Fatriok  to 
extinguish  the  Pelagian  heiesy  there,  I  34, 180.  P^recepCor  of 
St.  Patrick,  161.  Accompanied  by  St.  Patridc  in  his  letmni  fton 
Britain,  184. 

GermflnuB,  a  tutor  of  St  Columbkill^  ^.  117,  I20m 

Germany,  several  monasteries  founded  there  by  Irishmen,  ir.  ^ 

Gibrian,  St  brother  to  St.  tressan,  ii.  487,  488.    Death  of,  ik. 

Gilda-na-Naomh,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  resi^  his  see,  and  b^ 
comes  abbot  of  the  monks  of  Wurtasbui^  iii.  453,  454.    hf.  ^. 

Gildas,  two  of  that  name,  the  elder  caHedAlbanius,  and  younger 
Badonicusy  i.  476. 

Gildas,  return  of  to  Britain  after  having  for  some  time  taught  at 
Armagh,  i.  43^.  Said  to  have  sent  a  bell  to^t  Brigid,  450. 
Interview  widi  St  Ennian,  464.  Much  spoken  of  in  the  acts  of 
St  JKnnian,  469.  Dis^piisition  on  Gildas  AHanius  and  Gildas 
Baaonicui^  476,  477*  Sent  when  yoiyng  to  the  school  of 
Ututus,  477-  Goes  to  Ireland  and  is  employed  in  the  sdiod 
at  Armagh,  ih»  Returns  to  Britain,  ib,  Supermtends  the  school 
of  Lancarvan,  478.  Death  of,  ib.  and  489.  Gildas  Alba- 
nius  and  Gildas  Badonicus  the  same,  482.  Enqiiiiy  concerning 
the  time  of  his  birth,  483.  Said  to  liaye  gpa^  oo  ^  toor  ^ 
Brittany,  485.  Called  Gilla,  ih.  in  high  repute  wkh  the  2d  clas9 
of  Irish  saints,  ii.  19.  Visited  by  1^  Btwdpi  while  m,  Brif* 
taay>  34. 

GSdas,  a  learned  sian,  bom  in  Wales,  and  son  of  i|n  lijst^  9^ 
iii.  262.    Said  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Bangor,  t^. 

Gildtu  de  Ruusy  St  monasteiy  of,  i.  488» 

GiU  Abbey»  jv.  126. 

Gille,  or  uiUebtrt,  bishop  of  Limerick,  apostolic  legate  for  ire-^ 
land,  ii.  72.  Ae  first  legate  ever  placed  ovei;  Irdo^dj  iii» 
467.    Account  of  him,  iv.  2S  to  35. 

Gille  MacLiag,  the  first  name  of  Gebaius  archbisl^p  qf  Annadit 
iv.  102,  103. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  lies  respecting  Ireliimd,  h(^  210^  23U 
242,  268,  279,  281,  286,  287.  His  fim  aiTiyal  i»lfriiKEi4i  $i$3v 
Again  with  prince  John,  262.  Eefuses  tha  see  of  Fenw*  ^^ 
Ireaches  against  the  Irish  dergy,  265.  Bh  t^stjunony  m%>^ 
vour  of  them,  267.  Returns  to  Englsjid,  278.  !Hi9,qi^ljigQ%» 
vanity,  and  conceitedness,  ib.    His  wodcs^  280.. 

Ghukisa,  mother  of  St  Cadoc,  L  490. 

Glaismor,  monasteiy  of,  iL  358^  360. ' 
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QwhliaUfaui,  ahfacjd^  «L  7<^,  78. 

Glass'Kinnickf  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospeh  so  called,  -ii.  fOU 

Qiatkmimy,  ,8u  Patrick  aaid  to  be  buried  dier^  1 824.  lli^ 
.«hiireh  i^  caUod  the  dnirck  of  St.  Bttridk,  L  67,  $M.  Oom- 
munby  formed  there  by  Irishmen,  S2& 

Gleann-Dallain,  a  place  m  Brefiby,  4ir  Carinny,  n.  St7,  M94 

Gle»nn-Gmrg,  nottheoniie  as  Lou^JDem^  i.  1^9$^ 

Gleann-indeadita,  the  church  of,  i.  268. 

deano-usBen,  monastery  of,  jL  76>  78. 

GIenda](^h,  founded  by  St  Coemgen,  il  44.  Plun^feMd  by  the 
ScandinaTiaDS,  iii.  271.  St  Laurence  0*T6ole  elec^  abboe 
of,  iv.  175.  Archdall's  error  respecting  iu  abbacy,  184  Burnt, 
182.  C%  of  confirmed  to  Malchus,  bishop  of  that  £e»  by  a 
bull  from  Pope  Alexander  the  third,  241.  The  see  annaced 
to  DuUin,  319,  821.  Ledwich's  errors  respecting  it,  898,  399. 

Glenfinnaght,  in  the  county  Antrim,  a  boundlUy  of  DiArieda,  L 

Gluaire  in  Dalaradia,  church  of,  i.  96S. 

Goban,  St  monast^  of,  at  Xinsale,  iL  94. 

Gobban,  son  of  Nescainn,  a  bishop,  placed  by  St.  Carthaffh  in  a 

mooaatety  at  Imspiot^  ii  358. 
Gobban,  St  recehres  St  Laserian  at  Old  Leighlin,  ii.  402*  Gives 

up  his  monastery  to  him,  404. 
Gobban,  a  priest  left  by  St  Fursey  at  Cnobhersbuig,  iL  4^ 

Gobnata,  St.  aUiesst^  Boneach,  m.  14w 

God&ey,  or  Godthric,  king  of  Dublin,   acknoirledges .  iaamM 

vassal  to  Turiosh  O'Brien,  ial.471.    Banished^  484,  486. 
Godffid  Cconan,  kii^  of  Mann,  iiL  457, 460. 
Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  phmders  Armagh,  iiL  567. 

Thought  to  be  a  Christian,  876.    RoMtediabnitteby  thelfMfar 

877.    Defeated  by  Roderic  O'Cannaoain  at  Muine-Breaeain^ 

tb,    EiUed  in  battle  by  the  Munstetmen,  ii^ 
6<mnfl^laidh,  abbess  cf  Kikbre^  hr.  54. 
Ck)nB^all,  abbot  of  Ardoilen,  iii.  485. 
CkfuiiuJiiMehra,  the  birth  i^ace  of  Berocfa,  iL9g5. 
Gothred  or  Godfrey,  kmgof  Ddbfin,  banished,  iii.  484, 496^ 
Gosan,  monasteiT  a(  ii.  165ir 

Grakptte«oianacR,  orDmuke^  sibb^of  ftnnded,  vir.-248. 
Qaafio,  Count,  RMUMler  of  the  abb^  of  Laadevenec,  i.  493.. 
Grany,  awmieiy  of  St  Maiy^a  of,  iv.  838, 34a 
Gnpten,  so&  of  Nescainn,  iL  3«8. 
Gray  Abbey.     See  Leigh  Abbey. 
Gn^  and  Asiatie  teactoa,  no  aosoiBil  of  any  haivhig  emr  ooni» 

to  Ireland  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  church,  L  12* 
Gr^ij  VII.  Pope,  writes  to  Turlo^  O'Brien,  and  daima  eco]^ 

siastocal'  and  tempoval  power  over  beland,  iii.4<84. 
Grqjoiy,  superior  of  the  Iiidb  monasteiy  of  Wortzbwg,  iv.  157. 
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Qteaorff  archbishop  of  Dablin  dnd  aeverd  other  prebteby  deaths 
o?  ir.  172. 

Guaire,  king  of  Conaugfat,  iL  339.  Said  to  have  been*  visited  by 
:  St,  Maid^  of  Fenaa,  ib.  and  84*1.  Grants  land  to  St  Cetenn 
to  erect  a  monasteiy,  .342. 

Guasacta,  a  disdple  of  ^t  Ffttrick,  L.219.    * :  ) 

Guic  Sezni  in  B]Eitany»  where  St.  Sezanis,  to  Irishman;'  died^  i 
261.  ,  :  . 

Guigner,  St.  or  Fignar,  said  to  have  been  joonvertfed  by -St.  Pa- 
trick, L  225* 

Gundlaeus,  father,  of  Cadoc,  L  4)89.  Retires  fix)m  the  worlds 
leavii^g  hjs  lands  to  Cadoc,  490.  V  .'.■.• 

Guoibajd,  St.  an  Iri&lunan>:  'said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Germanyyi.?* 

Gunifort,  an  Irishman,  brother  of  St.  Gtoibald,  aiffered  martyr- 

..  domi0.GeKQUM)y».sk  7#<9>.<462. 

H. 
• .    •'.  ...  ..  ^  ,- 

Hanmer,  felsehoods  of  respecting  Celsus,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 

.  iv.S3. 

Harbours  of  Ireland,  better  known  than  those  of  Britain,  L  14>. 

Harris,  errors  of,  i.200.     ii.3J5,  413.     m.28,:4a 

Hautmont,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Maddgar,  ii.  490. 

Helen,  St.  sister  of  St.  Tressan,  death  of,  ii.  488. 

Helias,  an  Irishman,  bishop  oi  Angouleme,  iii.  287.  Disciple  of 
Theodul^  bishop  of  Orleans,  289.    Death  of,  t&. 

Helvacus,  St.  (St.  AiUiej  said  to.  have  baptized  St.  David  of 
Wales,  L  469. 

Heuma,  the  abbess,  makes,  over  to  Marianus  and  his  brethren 
the  cburdi  fji  St.  Peter  at  Ratisbon,  iv.  3. 

Henan,  St.  of  Druimrath,  ii.  189. 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  applies  to:  Pope  Adrian  IV.  for  per- 
mission to  take  possession  of  Ireland,-  iv.  158.  Arrives  in 
Ireland,  201. .  Receives  .the  submission  lofsoviBral  Irish  {nnnces, 
bish(^>  and  abbots^  202,  203.  Returns  to  England,  217> 
219.  Sends  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  and  the « Brief  of  Alexan- 
der III^  mtd  Irelanc^  222.  Declares'  his  son  John  king  of 
Ireland,  235*  .Waited  oain  Eilglapd  by  St  Laurence  OTooIe, 
to  settle  a  dispute  between  him  and  Roderic  O'Conor,  244. 
Behaves  tyrannically,  and  refuses  the  saint  peitnission  to  return 
to  Ireland,  ib.    Death  of,  317. 

HfXQ,  St.  or  Sl  Herous>  bishop  of  Slane,  i.  224«  346«  See  £ro 
and  Ercus.    '  .... 

Hermedua,.  bishgp  .of  Clogher,  i»  87.  . 

Hermon  Moun|:ain,  i.  164.  Supposed  to  be  thexodL  called  Mount 
.gt*<Micba4l6&  ,  .       ..       ..;  .    . 


.'  •» . 
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Ber¥ej  de  Monte  Morifloo  takes  the  oonimf^ 

invades  North  Munster,  but  is  defeated  at  Thurles,  iv.  224» 

Heth,  r^on  of,  a  church  built  there  by  St  Brendan^  ii.  29.  A 
monaatery  es^bUsfaed  there  by  Sti. €aittgidl»  6S»  6dw  •. 

Heul  in  Cmiubia.  St.  Fingar  or  Guigner,  meets  St.  Hia,  an 
Irish  virgin,  there,  where  they  and  several'  others  are  put  to 
death,  i.  297.  ^ 

Hia,  an  Irish  virgin,  put  to  death  at  Heul  m  Comubia,  i.  297* 

Hierarchy,  none  existed  in  Ireland  before  St.  FatridE,  L93. 

Hierlog,  St.  bishop  and  abbot  of^Lismore,  death  of,  iii.  144. 

Hild,  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Strenaeshaleh*  (WMtby)  defends 
tlie  Irish  Paschal  calculation,  iii.  60.  :  .   . 

Hildulf,  St.  said  to  have  been  ah  Irishman^  m  IM>  106.  ' 

Hilfothuir^  abbey  of,  iv.  S23. 

Himelin,  St.  an  Irishman,  iii.  194',  197.     Dies,  at  Brabant,  195. 

Hinba  or  Hymba,  monastery  dT,  erected*  by  St*  Columbkill,  ii. 
162,  167. 

Hoel,  brother  of  St.  Gildas,  killed  by  king  ibthut  at  the  battle  of 
Anglesey,  i.  477* 

Holmes,  islands  in  the  Severn,  St.  Gildas  and  Cadoc  retire  to 
the,  i.  47. 

Holm  Patrick,  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  St  Patrick 
landed  after  he  had  been  repulsed  at  Anat^Caikrain,u  .209^ 
212.  Plundered  by  the  Scandinavians,  ill.  '231,  296^— -See 
Inis-Patrick. 

Holy  Cross,  abbev.  of  founded,  iv.  252. 

Holy  TVinir^,  Duplin,  diurch  of  Ae,  built,  iii.  494. 

Honoratus,  St  monabtayof,  i.  175,  177. 

Hua-meith'tire.  or  Hy-mekh'-tire^  now  the  barony  of  Orior,  co. 
Armagh,  a  church  erected  in,  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  266,  270. 

Htia-NdeUof  St.  Patrick  preached  to  the  people  of,  i-  244. 

Huarach,  succeeds  Edaehada  Mac  Scanlan,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii* 
98 1<*  -  • ' 

JHuarangaradhf.  a  church  ejected  there  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  244. 

HughlV.  surnamed  Oltaip,  monarch  of  Ireland,  kUled  in  battle 

by  f^Qoaid,  who  succeeded  him  .oh  the  throne,  i.  175,  176. 
Hy,  or  I,  the  island  of,  occupied  by  Druids  tmtil  driven  dut  by  St. 
Columba,  ii.  111.  Origm  of  tihe  name  of,  15S.  PermHsion 
given  by  i^  P^ri^tor  to  iSt..Columtota  settle  in,  154.  The 
inonks  dr,  sei^d  Aedan  to  preach  to  dae  peopb  of  N^nrthumber- 
land,,  ii.  419,  420.  .  Monks. ;  of,  receive  the.  Boman  Paschal 
opmputation,  iii.  154.  Btimed  by.  the  Scandinavians,  and 
ag^  attackefl  by  them,  241 ,.  242.  Devastated,  991  •  A  new 
.moiWteiy  ere^d  ^ere  in  pppositibn  to  the  elders  of  the  place, 
iv.  347.    Tiie  new,  mpnastery  demd^hed  by  the  clergy  of  the 

North  of  Ireland,  and  Amalg^d  elected  aboot,  ib* 

Hy^Bairrche OF  Hyhard^  a^  tribe  and  district  of  Lduiater.'Sti 

Kech  of  that  hoQi^e  ^  !CJ^l;imi«  W^^  ~ 


464^  imf&i: 


tfyrFiachrOf  district  oC  i*  256* 

w-figintey  district  of,  u.  3. 

Hy-Garrckon,  dlBlrice.of;.iiiicresitiiated,  i.  40^  ^0. 


k^4*.  lllefditCtictiii«todibyTSt;Fhiiii»i^465j    W%lu^4rftui- 

atd^.46d'. 
Ify-Bfeasail,  die^diMricK  ofv  ivw  38y  4ili 
Hy-Brmn-^imabdny  a^  teiricoty  in  the  oorat^^  of  Wicldowr,  L 

427.. 
Jfiy-rJ3rtcrai-Sb]^.dfateiet.ofJ.  247. 
Hy-ConoaU^  the  chieftain  and  principal  persons  of,  wait  on  Saint 

Ita^  ii.  84i.v 
jF^-CtMOHiiaftyStiFiltrick.violntljr^  opposed  in^  i«  2d7« 

ity-foS^  district  oft  L502i 

Ify'Kinsdlagk^  comprized  in  the  now  county  of  CarioWi  i.  97S, 

276. 
m-M^tme,  districstof^  L2>14« 
liy^MdUa^  district  of,   i.  245. 
IfyineiA4ire.:    See  Hua^meith'^irt. 
Hy4uirtr€t  a  part  of  Dalaradia,  so  called,  u  268. 

I. 

Jaeob,  a  daaoon,  obsenres^  the  Roman  custom  of' the  FaA^iid 
oorapulatioo,  tL  424« 

James,  St.  announced  the  Christian  Faith  in  Ireland,*  L  2. 

James,  St.  the  Irish  monasttfiy-ofi  aCRatisbon,  ir^  57. 

laova,  or  lovin  Sb  Studies,  in  Britain,  under  his  unde  Paul,  a 
disciple  of  Dtutus,  i.  492J  Returns  to  Ireland,  and  embraced 
the  ecdesiastial  state,  ib.    Death  of,  ib. 

larlath,  St.  successor  to 'St^Ben^nus  in  the-  See  of  -  Arma^,  i. 
S59,  375,  391,302.    D^ath  of,  359i   415;    Succeeded  by 
Gonpiac.  ib, 

larlath,  St.  first  bishop  of  Toam.  St«  Brendan  said  to  have  stu- 
died .theolqgytunddr  him^'ii«29;    His  parentage,  41.    Erro- 
neously saidito  bave.b^en>adiMiple  of  •  St/ B^ni^u8>  ib.    Bs^ 
tabHshes  his  Se^'at'OTtaiSi  ib.*  His  death  ai^  place  of  inter- 
mept.  »dik' 

Ita^Mmni  or  Wlest  MuBstes,  i.  293: 

Ibai,<  St.  of B0g-£rin<oF>Begeryy  aneminent'peesoQ in  Ii^eland, i. 
22i^  C^fMsedita<Sb< faitriek,  28^^  AdiAonished  by  <an < Aiigri, 
enteiis^  into:>aa  a§reeiipeiit>with  St;« Patrick-,^  2$4w  Ordered^ 
Sas  Patrid&itori«fi(Br  up'j^yers'foi^  th^  conversion  of  OI%F,'287. 
NstAbishdp  so^  early  jEU  hasiheen  imagined^' 334.  Seho<^^^ 
in«Bfg^'£rin,  4Q2L>  A^iend  of  iSf;  Brigid's;  410.*  Redcdned 
one  of  St;>  Pat»ck*s  diii^^  4^a    D«iath  of/t^. 

Ibrach,  the  monastmro^uvi 01  j  9^''  -    " 

I  Colianbkdk^  islatid^^'  Safe  Hy^  and  I. 

liriai^mil  geneMdly  iiriMiip^ 
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Munan,  the  finst  who  assumed  the  title  of  •bkhop'  of  Metth,  ia. 

452. 
i^ripotnt  or  lerpoint,  monastery  of,  founded,  iv.  248.  .*. 

Iferte  or  Hyfe'rte,  a  district  in  Kerry,  i.  420,  422. 
Ilandus,  bishop,  monastery  of,  at  Rathlibhthen,  ii.  10.    Invites 

Aidus,  son  of  Brec,  to  his  monasteiy,  187. 
Illand,  and  Alild,  sons  of  l3unlang,  king  of  Leinster,  baptiaed.by 

St.  Patrick  at  Naas,  i.  272,  394. 
illand,  king  of  Leinster,  prediction  of  St.  Brigid  to  bim,  i.  407. 
Iltutus,  school  of,  at  Laniltult  or  Lantwill  in  Glamorganshire,  i. 

475.    Death  of,  481. 
Imaile,  or  Imaly,  Glenn  of,  iv.  172,  174. 
imchad,   grandfather  of  St.  Sinill,  i.  441. 
Imchlair,  a  district  near  Dungannon;  people  converted  there  by 

St.  Patrick,  i.  266, 269. 
Imleachluan,  church  of,  i.  268. 
Immagh,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Fechin,  iii.  45.     People 

of,  converted  by  him,  ib. 
Inauguration  of  princes,  iv.  286. 
Inbker»Boi7ine,  meaning  o^  i.  221. 

Inbhemaile,  errors  of  Archdall  respecting  St.  Natalis  of,  i.  447- 
Inbher  Slainge,  meaning  of  the  word,  &c.  i.  214. 
Incest,  the  Irish  not  guilty  of,  iv.  283. 
Inchinemeo,  or  InUh^na^mbeOy  meaning  of,  iv.  290. 
Inchmore  in  Lough-ree,  monastery  of,  ii.  6. 
Inclusi,  a  description  of  anchorets,  iv.  394",  402. 
Indrect,  bishop  of  Kilmacdu^ch,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Indrect  or  Indrecht,  succeeds  Diermit  as  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  274- 

Martyred  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  325. 
Inis-Aingin,  given  to  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  by  Dermod,  mo* 

narch  of  Ireland,    L  56^     The  monarch  Maolseaghiain  dies 

,. there,  iii.  426,  427. 
Inisbeg,  church  of,  i,  279. 
Jnis-bo-finde,  monastery  of  St.  Rioch  in,  i.  419.    Meaning  of  the 

words,  421.     A  monastery  erected  there  by  Colman,  iii. '79. 
Inis-Breagh-muigh,  bii:th  place  of  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  SS3, 

336. 
Iniscaoin-Deghadh,  St.  Dageus  bishq>  there,  ii.  76,  79. 
Inbcaorach,  now  called  Mutton  Island.    An  Oratory  constAiCtedr 

there  by  St.  Senan,  ii.  3,  6. 
Iniscathaig,  Iniscattery  or  IniSiQatthy,  mo&asteiy  of,  L  445i»    BfH 

tablishment  of  St.  Senan,  in,  ii.  3* 
Imsclothran,  St.  IXennit.abbpt  of,  ii.  9.    Plundered,  iv,  322. 
Iniscourcy,  monaate^y  of  founded,  iv«.  248,  ^50, 
Inis4amle,   where  situate,  iii.  27.     Monastery  of,  plundered  by 

the  Scandinavian^y  iii.  270.;.^^  ^ain,  ih*    Devastated,  377 « 
Inisfail,  church  of,  i.  279. 
Inis^len, ,  abb^y  of,  plundei^y  Iv.^d,  249^ 
Inish-na-mbeo,  meaning  of  the  name,  iv.  290. 
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Iniskeltra,  monasteiy*^^,  founded  by  St.  Caimn>  iii.  -M.    Set  on 

fire,  S?^.    Re-built  by  Brian  Boroimhe,  422. 
Inkikinaght,  Inislounagn  or  Inislogh,  its  sdte^  liL  28.    Abbey  of, 

iv.  262,  264f. 
Inideanihnacta,  conjecture  on,  iii,  27,  28. 
InMocha-cre,  known  by  the  name  of  Monanincha,  iv,  990. 
Inisluaidhe,  now  IniS'Ula,  ii.  5. 
Inisluinge,  church  of>  ii.  3,  5. 
Inig-mac-Hua-Cuinn  or  Inisquin,  a  monastery  establidied  there  by 

St.  Brendan,  ii.  30. 
Inis-mao Saint y  abbey  of,  i.  453. 
Ipis-mochta,  or  Inismouthy,  church  of  pillf^ed,   iii.   374,  375* 

Conjecture  on,  ib» 
Inismor,  monastery  of,  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  ii.  3. 
Inismore,  monastery  d|  founded  by  St.  Columba,  i.  430. 
Inis*muigh-Samh,  or  Inis-mhigh-Saimh,  St.'Nennidh  abbot  and 

bishop  there,  i»  451.    Monasteiy  of,  founded  by  St.  Nennidh, 

ii.  51,  233. 
Inis-ne-gananagh,  priory  of  Canons  regular  of,  iv.  325,  326.  ^ 
Inis-Patrick  or  Holm  Patrick,  plundered  by  the  Scandinavians, 

iii.  236,  238.     Synod  of,  iv.  129. 
Inispict,  monasteiy  of  erected  by  Carthagh,  ii.  358,  362. 
Inisquin,  monastery  of,  under  St.  Meldan,  iL  36. 
Inistuaisceart,  a  church  erected  there  by  St.  SenaUf  ii.  3. 
Inistusker,  conjecture  relating  to,  ii.  5. 
Inistymon,  abbey  of,  ii.  89. 

Innella,  St.  or  St.  Devenella,  daughter  of  Fergus,  iL327. 
Inniscatthy.    See  Iniscathaig. 
Innisboflin.    See  Inis-bo-finde. 
Innisfallen,  monastery  of,  attributed  to  St.  Finm'an  the  Leper,  iii. 

84, 85.  / 

Inish'Owen,  Owen,  the  chief  of,  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  u262» 
Inreathan,  anciently  called  Derluss,  near  Downpatrick,  i.  216. 
Invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  iv.  190. 
Inver-Colpoe,  or  Invercolpa,  now  Colp,  near  Drogheda,  landing  of 

St.  Patrick  at,  i.  221.    Monasteiy  of,  iv.  252. 
Inverdaoile,  St.  Dagan  of,  said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  St. 

Coemgen,  ii.  45.    Establisdunentof,  365,366. 
Inverd^a,  now  Wicklow,  march  of  the  Danes  from  thence  to  Eil* 

dare,  iii.  271* 
Invocation  of  Samts,  the  custom  of,  among  the  early  Irish  Christians 


>roved,  iii.  251. 

in,  abbot 
posed  bv 
Pope,  id.    Sent  back  to  his  diocese,  3S2. 


pro^ 
John,  abbot  of  Monastereven,  elected  bishop  of  LeigMin,  and  op* 
posed  by  Hamon  de  Valoniis,  iv.  331.    Consecrated  by  the 


John  of  Atheling  invited  from  Fhmce  by  Alfred  king  of  England, 

iii.SOL    Killed,  302,  318. 
John  Baptist,  St.  feast  rf,  happening  on  a  FViday  accounted  omin- 

oui|  iv«ll. 
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John  Baptist,  St.  fiMmcbition  of  the  priory  of,  iiiTuaniy  iv.  186; 

of  Down,  iv.  253,  256; of  Dublin,  iv.  317; 

of  Kells,  iv.  337,  339. 
John,  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  an  Irishman,  iii.  318.     Martyred 

at  Rethre  by  the  Sdavonians,  iii.  318.    iv.  6» 
John  and  Candidus,  companions  of  Marianus,  received  by  Otto 
bishop  of  Ratisboni  and  afterwards  become  Benedictine  monkt» 
iv.  2, 4. 
John  and  Mi^ould,  companions  of  St.  Callus,  attend  him  to 

Constance,  ii.  435.    John  elected  bishop  of  Constance,  436. 
John  de  Courcy  invades  Ullagh  or   Ulidia ;  attacks  Down,  and 
makes  the  bishop  prisoner^  iv,  232.    Defeats  the  Ulidians,  23S. 
Defeated  by  them,  237. 

John,  Earl  of  Moreton,  son  of  Henry  II»  declared  king  of  Ireland 
by  his  father,  iv.  235.  Never  styled  kftg  of  Ireland,  236.  Ar- 
rives in  Ireland,  and  treats  the  Irish  princes  with  dausion,  262. 
His  whole  army  almost  destroyed,  263.  Offers  tlie  see  of 
Fems  to  his  tutor  Gerald  Barry,  or  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  264'. 
Becomes  king  of  England,  334. 

John  Scottus  Erigena  goes  to  France,  iii.  288.  Translates  the 
works'  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  ib.  290.  Teaches  philo- 
sophy in  Paris,  292.  Writes  a  treatise  on  Predestination,  293. 
His  19  chapters  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Valence,  294. 
His  work  on  Natures,  298,  299,  315.  His  tract  on  the  Vision 
of  God,  299.  His  book  on  the  Eucharist  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Vercelli,  300.  Story  of  his  taking  shelter  with 
Alfred  king  of  England  unfounded,  ib.  Confounded  with  John 
of  Atheling,  301;  and  with  John  of  Malmesbury,  315,  318. 
Died  in  France,  315.  Drew  up  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scholia  of  St.  Maximus,  ib.  His  history  mangled  and  dis- 
torted, 319. 

lomhar,  or  Ivar,  a  Northern  Chidf,  arrives  at  Limerict,  iii.  374. 

lona.     See  I  and  Hy. 

Jonas,  a  monk  of  Bobbio,  ii.  262.  * 

Joseph,  an  Irishman,  disciple  of  Colgan  the  Wise,  iii.  229,  231. 

Joseph,  scribe  of  Roscommon,  death  of,  iii.  255. 

Joseph  of  Rosmor,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clones,  death  of,  iii.  27S, 
276. 

Joseph,  called  prince  of  Armagh,  sw^ceeds  Maelbrigid  as  bishop  of 
Armagh,  iii.  369. 

lovin,  St,     SeeSt.Iaova. 

Ireland,  reckoned  one  of  the  British  Isles  by  the  ancients,  i.  2. 
Intercourse  of,  with  Gaul,  14.  Harbours  of  better  known  to 
merchants  than  those  of  Britain,  ib.  Not  included  in  the  le- 
gatine  jurisdiction  siven  to  Augustine,  iii.  467*  Bad  practices 
there  complained  of  by  Lanfranc  to  Turlogh  and  Godfrey,  476. 
Grounds  of  the  Pope's  title  to,  examined,  iv.  160  to  164. 

Iretif  md  to  be  the  same  place  as  Oxford,  i.  418. 
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Irish  bishops  and  priests,  many  take  shelter  in  foreign  countrici» 
during  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Danes,  &c.  iii.  274. 

Irish  church,  said  to  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Canterbury,  erroneous,  iii.  .4[64f,  466.  Pretended  re- 
formation of,  by  Henry  XL  iv.  210,  211. 

Irish  establishments  in  North  Britain,  i.  431. 

Irish  Liturgies,  various,  iv.  368. 

Irish  method  of  observing  the  Paschal  calculations,  ii.  378. 

Irish  monks,  discipline  and  dress  of^  iv.  357. 

Irish  princes  disrespectfully  treated  by  John  Earl  of  Morton,  iv. 
262. 

Irish  saints,  several  in  France,  ii.  491. 

Irish  Scots  calling  themselves  bishops,  decrees  passed  against 
them  in  France,  iii.  274. 

Irishmen,  called  Scots,  ra,  221.  seqq^  Several  go  over  to  the  Con- 
tinent, iii.  394.     Several  retire  to  Glastonbury,  395- 

Island  of  the  living*    See  Inish'tia-mbeo,  ^ 

Israel,  an  Irish  bishop,  assists'  at  the  Synod  of  Verdun,  iii.  403. 

Isseminus,  Esseminus,  or  Serenus,  a  companion  of  St.  Patrick,  L 
195.  Receives  clerical  orders  on  the  same  day  that  St.  Pa- 
trick was  consecrated,  205.  Arrives  inr  Ireland,  259.  Left 
bishop  at  KilcuUen  by  St  Patrick,  261.  Assists  St.  Patrick 
and  Auxilius  in  drawing  up  decrees  or  instructions  for  the  Irish 
church,  333,  337.     Death  of,  375. 

Ita,  St.  advises  St.  Brendan  to  go  to  Britain,  ii.  29.  Her  nun- 
nery at  Cluain-credhail,  33.  St.  Brendan  said  to  have  been 
placed  under  her  care  by  St.  Ercus,  ib.  Her  parentage,  81  • 
Retires  to  the  territory  of  Hy»ConaiIl,  and  fixes  her  residence  at 
Cluain-credhuil,  83.  Foretels  the  time  of  her  death,  88.-  Dies, 
ib.    Is  taken  for  the  patron  saint  of  Ily-C.onail,  ib. 

Jubilee,  old  system  of  the,  observed  in  Ireland,  iv,  377. 

Justus,  St.  said  to  have  baptized  and  educated  St.  Kieran^  of 
Clonmacnois,  ii.  50.  • 

Ivar  or  Jobhar  and  Amlave,  two  Danish  chiefs,  ravage  Meath,  iii. 

326.  Ivar  takes  possession  of  Limerick,  326,  328.     Succeeds 
his  brother  Amlave  as  king  of  all  the  Northmen  of  Ireland> 

327.  Death  of  327,  328. 

Ivor,  the  same  as  Ibar,  supposed  to  be  bishop  of  Kildare,  i. 
411,  412. 


K. 

Kailli-abaide,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Kathemac,  scribe  and  priest  of  Armagh,  death  of,  iii.  267* 

Keating,  wrong  in  making  Feidlym  archbishop  of  Leagh  Mogha> 

iii.  273.     Errors  of  his  translator,  jy.  144. 
Kddees.    See  Culdees. 
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Kele^De  and  Keledei.     See  Culdees. 

Keledulass  of  Devenish,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Kele-Petnis,  archbishop  of  Armagh^  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Kelius  Dabali,  abbot  of  Bangor,  lii.  368. 

Kelius,  son  of  Donagan,  assumes  the  title  of  bishop  of  Leinster, 
iii.  453,  4«55. 

Kellach,  son  of  Bran,  plunders  Kildax«,  i.  S80. 

Kellach,  son  of  Comgall,  abbot  of  Hy,  said  to  have  founded  the 
church  called  St.  Columba's  at  Kells,  ii.  131 ;  iii.  252. 

Kellach  and  Conall,  monarchs  of  Ireland,  ii.  302« 

Kellach,  St.  abbot  of  Fathen-Mura,  iii.  38. 

Kellach,  son  of  Allild,  abbot  of  Kildare,  succeeds  Indredit  as 
abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  325.     Succeeded  by  Feredach,  id. 

Kells,  or  Kennanus,  St.  Columbkill  goe^^to,  ii.  126, 130.  Monas- 
tery of  founded  by  Kellach,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  252.  Eavaged  by 
the  Daises,  367.  Ravaged  by  Godfrid,  377-  Plundered  390, 
miy  433.  Synod  of,  iv.  139, 141 ,  142.  Many  of  the  bishops 
who  attended^  there,  140,  144,  145.  Prioiy  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of,  founded,  321.  Episcopal  church  of,  322.  Council 
of,  323.     See  of,  344,  345.  ' 

Kenacht,  Kenaght,  Kennacta  or  Kennachta,  the  district  of,  i. 
267,  345.    The  birth  place  of  St.  Kienan  or  Kenan,  345. 

Kenan,  St.   or  St.  Kienan,  or  Kennanus,  bishpp  of  Duleek,  i. 

341,  342. 

Kenan,  a  monk  of  Tours,  different  from  St.  Kenan  of  Duleek,  L 

342.  Appointed  by  lovin  to  administer  the  parish  of  Plow- 
Kernan,  493. 

Kenfaelaid,  monarch  of  Ireland,  killed  in  battle,  iii.  82. 

Kenfail,  called  Comorban  of  Clones  and  Clogher,  iii.  370,  372. 

Kennanus.     See  Kells. 

Kennfell,  abbot  of  Bangor,  death  of,  iii.  129t 

Kennfinnian,  father  of  St.  Sinell,  i.  441* 

Kennfoelaid,  father  of  St.  Ita,  ii.  81. 

Kenny,  St.  goes  to  Britain,  ii.  200,  Places  himself  und^  the 
abbot  Docus,  ih.  Leaves  St.  Finnian's  school  of  Clonard,  and 
preaches  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  201.  Founds  the  monastery 
of  Aghaboe,  ib.    Visits  St.  Columba,  ii..    Death  of  ib, 

Kentigern,  St.  bishop  of  Glasgow,  visited  by  St*  Columbkill,  ii. 
172.  , 

Kermand  Kelstack,  deity  of  the  Northerns,  i.230. 

Kevin,  St.    See  St.  Coemgen. 

Kethemac,  prior  of  Kildare,  put  to  death  by  the  Danes,  iii.  272. 

Kienan,  St.  of  Duleek,  said  to  have  written  a  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
i.  67.  Time  of  his  being  bishop  of  Duleek,  341.  The  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  his  family,  342.  Different  from  the  Ke- 
nan a  monk  of  Tours,  %b»    Death  oi^  418. 

Kieran  of  Bellachduin,  St.    Death  of  i.  87. 

Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  St.    Time  of  his  death,  i.  31.    Baptized 
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^  St.  Pfttridc,  244.  TlmeofKisbxrthy^lQ.  Story  of  his  giving 
Qomurd  to  St.  Finnian,  and  of  his  having  obtained  above  100 
monasteries  from  King  Dermod,  468.  Studied  under  St.  Fhmian 
at  Clonard,  469.  Places  himself  under  St.  Senan  at  Inniscatthj, 
ii.  3.  Confounded  with  St  Kieran  of  Saigir  by  Ware,  9.  Vene- 
rated in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  tb.  His  festival  kept « 
on  9th  of  S^ember,  ib.  Place  of  his  birth  and  his  paratita^> 
50.  Goes  to  the  Isle  of  Arran,  51,  and  from  thence  to  Inis*- 
catthy,  ibm  Removes  to  the  monastery  q£  Inis-Aingin,  52, 71  • 
Leaves  Aing^n,  and  founds  Clonmacnois,  ib.  Death  of,  t&» 
St.  Columba  said  to  have  been  under  him  at  Clmimacnois, 
121. 

Kieran  of  Saigir,  St.  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  before  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick,  i.  22.  Place  of  his  nativity,  29.  Goes  to  Rome,  ib. 
meets  St.  Patrick  on  his  return,  30.  Submits  to  St.  Patrick, 
283.  One  6t  St.  Finnian's  scholars,  ii.  7.  Erects  a  monas- 
tery at  Saigir,  i^  Establishes  a  nunnery  for  his  mother  and 
some  pious  virgins,  ib.  Thought  to  have  been  first  bUiop 
of  Ossory,  ib.  Said  to  have  died  in  ComwaU,  8.  Said  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  St.  Carthagh,  98,  101. 

Kierragia  Aime,  a  district  in  Conaght,  i.  248. 

Kierragia  Airteach,  in  Conaght,  a  church  erected  there  by  St. 
Patrick,  i.  245,  248. 

Kierragia  of  Munster,  sumamed  Luachra,  i.  248. 

Kierraighe  Chuirke,  birth  place  of  St.  Cassidan,  L  447. 

Kilaraght.     See  Kill-Athracta. 

Elilbany,  commandery  of,  iv.  339. 

Kibeggan,  monastery  of,  iv.  335,  336. 

Elilcleeheen,  abbey  of,  iv.  1 86. 

Kilconel,  anciently  called  Kill-chonail,  i.  429. 

Kilcoul  or  Kilcouly,  abbey  of,  founded,  iv.  334,  336. 

Kilcree,  nunnery  of,  built  by  St.  Cera,  iiL  129. 

Kilcreunata,  nunnery  of,  iv.  338,  340. 

KUcuUen,  i.  273,  276.  Church  of,  plundered,  iii.  374-.  The 
see  of,  iv.  44. 

Kilcumin,  priory  of,  iv.  262. 

Kildare,  plundered  by  Kellach  son  of  Bran,  i.  380.  The  place 
where  St.  Brigid  erected  her  monastery  for  holy  virgins,  388. 
Foundation  of  the  nunneiy,  405.  Derivation  of  the  name  of, 
408.  Expenses  of  the  church  furnished  out  of  the  monas- 
tery, 411.  St.  Brigid  dies  there,  455.  Conflagration  of,  iii. 
153, 155.  Ravaged,  and  the  churcH  set  on  fire  by  the  Danes, 
271.  Taken  possession  of  by  Felim  Mac  Crimthann,  king 
of  Munster,  ib.  Ravaged  by  the  Northmen,  346.  Destr^S 
by  the  Danes,  373.  Ravaged,  390.  Pillaged,  391.  A  beau- 
tiful  copy  of  a  concordance  of  the  Gospels  kept  there,  iv.  289* 
Destruction  of  the  church  of,  392. 

KilMe,  church  of,  ii.  326. 


Kjlfeade»>  289. 

Kikkoxm,  church  of,  iL194<,~196. 

KiUorcheniy  church  ofi  L  428« 

KUgaradh  or  Oran,  in  RoBOommon,  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
Cethecus,  i.  335. 

Kil^laiSj  church  of  i.  268. 

Kihan,  St.  apostle  of  Eranconia,  iii.  115,  118.  Sets  out  from 
Ireland  to  the  continent,  116.  Goes  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
Pope's  permission  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Franconia,  id.  Re* 
turns  to  Franconia  and  convarts  Duke  Gozbert  and  many  of 
his  subjects,  ib.  Suffers  martyrdom  together  with  Coloman 
and  others,  by  order  of  Geilana,  wife  of  Gozbert,  117. 

Kilian  or  Quilian,  an  Irishman,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St. 
Columbanus,  a  missionary  on  the  continent,  u.  443. 

Kilian,  an  Irishman,  successor  to  Mimbonn,  abbot  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's monastery  at  Cologne,  iiL  406. 

Kilitragfa,  monastery  of,  i.  268, 

Kilk^my,  the  name  of,  never  adhered  to  the  see  of  Ossoiy  until 
after  the  synod  of  Rathbreasail,  iv.  44.  See  of  Ossory  re- 
moved to,  237,  239. 

Kilkenny  West,  monastery  of,  iv.  336,  337* 

KUlachad,  church  of,  piUi^ged  by  the  Northmen,  iii.  272. 

Killachaid,  monastery  of,  burned,  iii.  374,  375. 

Kill-achaid-conchinn,  monastery  of,  iii.  19. 

Killadiuidh  Drumfada  (KiUeigh  in  King's  Count3r)  L  448. 

KiU-ailbe,  nunnery  of,  iL  329.  iii.  14. 

Kill-ailbhe,  monastery  of,  iii.  21. 

Kill-air,  the  see  of,  iv.  345. 

Killala,  church  of,  i.  253. 

Killaloe,  church  of,  origin  of  its  name^  ii.  205,  216.  Rebuilt  by 
Brian  Boroimhe,  iii.  422. 

Killare,  St  Aidus  fixes  his  see  at,  ii.  187« 

Kill-ausaille.    See  Killossy. 

Kill-Athracta,  nunnery  o^  i.  24'5«  iii.  39. 

Killbil,  abbot  of  Clonach-bronich,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Kill-Caireni,  the  port  of,  i.  465.  Derivation  of  its  name,  467. 
Where  situate,  468. 

Killcam,   in  Meath,  conjecture  as  to  its  name,  i.  420. 

KiUrCarthaicK  church  of  ii.  100. 

Kill^Cde^Chriost,  monastery  of,  built  by  St.  Cele-Christusy  iiL 
162. 

KUl-chairpre,  chuvch  of,  i.  425,  427* 

Kill-chonail,  now  Kilconel,  i.  429. 

Kill-chuana,  monastery  or  chiprch  ofy  ii.  IS89  359,  360. 

Kill-coeinan,  church  oi^  i.  269. 

Killcoonagh.  church  of,  ii.  359* 

KOl-cmimthir,  monastory  0^  iii.  20. 

KUl-dara.    See  Kildare. 
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Kill-clunifaa*glomn»  St  Mogenoch,  bishop  o^  ii.  9iSS. 

KiUdgh,  nunnery  of,  iv.  338,  340. 

Killen,  a  bishop,  placed  over  the  diurch  of  Teagb-ta^n,  i.  ^^669 

270. 
KiHen,  St.  abbot  of  Saiger,  ill.  140. 
Killen,  successor  of  St.  Moling,  bishop  of  Fems,  ra.  192^ 
KiUen  Drdchtheach,  abbot  d*  Ify,  iii.  166.    Death  of,  192. 
Killen-fada,  abbot  of  Hj,  4eatlk  of  iii.  1'66* 
Kill-eodiaille,  church  (^,  ii.  90,  92. 
KiU^headOf  church  of,  founded  by  ^t.  Patfick,  i.  287. 
Kill4intan,  called  after  St.  Fintan,  ii.  232. 
Kill^fortchem,  County  Carlow,  i.  466. 
KiUgaradh^  church  of,  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  i.  244. 
KiUgaura,  St.  Lonius  revered  at,  i.  412. 
KiUiadhuin,  church  oi^  ii.  7* 
Kill-Liadain  of  KiUiadhuin,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 

Kieran  of  Saigir,  i.  405. 
ILill-lochuir,  monastery  of,  iii.  154,  157. 
Kill-mac-nenain,  church  of,  ii.  107,  1 16. 
Killmacrenan,  monastery  of,  ii.  136. 
Eillmallock,  monastery  of,  iii.  29. 
Killmanach  Drochid,  the  same  as  Kilmanagh,  near  Kilkenny,  i. 

446. 
Kill-mor-Deathruib,  monastery  of,,  ii.  133. 
Killmuini  or  Kilmuni,  in  Britain,  i.  464,  467* 
Kill-na-gauran,  abbey  of,  iii.  48. 
Killnamanagh,  monastery  of,  iiL  46. 
Kill-na-marbhan,  monastery  of,  iii.  20. 
Killosnadh,  battle  of,  i.  400. 

KiUossey,  the  See  of  St.  Aux^s,  i.  261,  273,  276. 
Kill-ratha,  monastery  of,  i.  288. 
KiU-regnaiffhey  abbey  of,  ii.   77,  80. 
Killskire,  church  of,  ii.  327.     St.   ConaD,  bishop  of,    iii,    323. 

Ravaged,  iii.  377. 
Kill-sleve-Cuilin,  esiablidiment  of,  i.  403,  404.    Nunnery  of,  iii. 

•38,  4a  ^ 

Kill-teidhill,  church  of,  i.  288. 
Killtulach,  cell  of,  ii.  Sm. 
Killure,  commandery  of,  iv.  339* 
KUmacduagh,  nonasteiy.  of^  ii.  342. 
Kilmbian,  church  of,  ii.  183. 
Kilmagnend,  the  old  name  of  Kilmainham,  iv.  230. 
Kilmamham,  priory  of,  iv.  230,  389. 
Kilmainhan»'l)eg,''cominahdery of^  iv.'339.  . 
Kilmanagh,  St.  Naal  abbot  of,  i.  444,  446. 
Kilmodan,  abbey  of,  ii.  325,  326. 
Kilmony,  house  of  Canons  r^ar  a*,  iv.  325. 
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Kilmore,  St.  FedJIiniid  said  to  be  blfihop  of»  tu  la    Catbedralof, 

11.    See  of,  iv.  344. 
Kikaora^  or  Kflmonaoy  or  KilBnniiqy]e>  monlutery  of,  i.  256. 
Kiknore  Deathrib,  monnteiy  of,  iL  12,  1S3.     School  of,  404. 
Kil-Oeii,  niinnery  o(  it.  3^5. 
Kflpatridc,  Scotland,  fable  conoemiag,  i.  9Q»  91* 
KiliUfihk  •MBOtteiy  of»  it.  338,  340. 
KilBBTaii^  ooBUBMiderf  «f,  iv.  339,  340« 
tLiltlere-CuOia.    See  KillikM-Cidia* 
Kinaeth,  abbot  of  Dunow,  ii.  0OS. 
Kmtud,  abbot  of  Dcrnr  aad  DnMcliff,  death  of,  iii.  368. 
Kindred,  degrees  of,  rorbidden  in  marriage,  iv.  211,  283. 
Kinel  £og8Si>  %bt  betwMtt  the  feoeAt  «?>  and  the  UUdians  iadie 

cathedral  of  Afnutf^,  ia.  339.     BMipp  of>  ir.  348. 
Kinanth,  moAarch  w  Ireland,  kiHed,  iii.  144^ 
Kin^yi^,  Su  Kieiaa  said  lo  hate  preached  in»  ii.  121. 
Knodc  Abbef»  It.  219. 
Kneckmey,  abbey  of,  iT.  319,  320. 
Knodi-na-aeannn,  fiionaitery4^»  it.  129,  131« 
KyUee.    SeeCuldeew 
KyrieBleiaeai  noaaalery  of  established,  iv.  168,  171. 


Labratkif  territory  of,  i  390. 

Lachlnan,  St.  of  Adiail-iir»  hridiMiie  wi«li  St.  PtMvsiiua,  iS.  ^ 

Lactan,  St  or  Laodfty  St.  Mffio$uA  to  be  the  same  as  St  Laoh^ 

tean,  i.  27. 
Iiactati,  ehoseii  to  sac6eed  Digani  bMtfp  ef  Adiad«^DagaA,  3. 

207. 

Lactan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Fnrsey,  Ii.  462>  464. 

LaMy>  MOMsteiy  ei(  erected,  ii.  459. 

Laiclee,  ftither  of  St.  Kea&y,  \L  20a 

liMgOAy  ta^A  dPClonfert-nx>lua>  death  of,  ifi.  36» 

Latdgnen,  ComertMto  of  Ferns  and  TaSarfit,  ih\  370, 37$. 

Laisrean,  rfthe  2d  dass  of  Irish  Satets,  u.  IS.  Called  Molakse, 
218.  A  disciple  of  Rnnian  of  Clcmard,  A.  Brects  the  ttio- 
Hastily  of  Deremh,  U.  DMferant  fitNH  Laisreaa  of  LdgMin, 
S19w    DeaA  of,  183,  219.    SeeLasfean. 

Lalitraa^  abbot  of  Ard-if)ao4iasoa>  M.  414. 

Lamh'gldam  and  iMmh-iodanf  meaning  of,  i.  454. 

Lanavach,  church  al^  u  268* 

Lanoarvaa,  AMnattery  el;  L  489. 

Laadtv«oee^  abbev  of)  I  493« 

Lanfrancybishop  ^  Canteri^>  i^fieM  (o  hy  DoMAaM  bishop  of 
€iihel  ottwerttbiii^  Eocharirtloikl  iMpliiiii)  iii.  4M.  Oense- 
cmtes  Patrick  bishop  of  Dublin,  458,  462.    Writes  to  Turtigh 
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king  of  Munster,  473,  474.    Con^lains  to  him  of  some  bad 
practices  in  Ireland,  476. 

Lanibrten,  nunneiy  of.  iiL  38,  41. 

Lonn-beachaire  in  FingaD,  St  Molua  revered  tbere^  iii.  88»  85. 

Lann-Mocholmoc,  monas^enrof,  iiL  146. 

Laigis,  bishop  of  Kildare,  kiUed  by  the  Danes,  iiL  339,  346. 

Laseran,  son  of  Nescainn,  ii.  358. 

laserian,  St.  abbot  of  Old  Leighlin,  defends  the  Roman  mode  of 
calculating  the  IHischal  time,  ii.  389,  402.  Opposed  in  this  by 
St.  Fintan  Munnu,  Uf.  Said  to  have  been  onlained  by  Pope 
Gregory  at  Rome,  402.    Returns  to  Ireland,  ibm 

Lasra,    St.   foundress  of  the  diurch  of  Doire-mao-Aidmecain, 

iL77. 

Lasran  Mac  Moditighem^  bishop  of  KMure,  death  of,  iiL  323. 

Lasrean,  St.  abbot  S*  Drumliag,  visits  St.  Ita,  ii.  88. 

Lasrean,  St.  of  Ardmacnasca,  inquiry  respecting  him,  ii  363. 

Lasrean,  alias  Molassius,  abbot  <h  Devenish,  sakl  to  have  ordered 
St.  Cokunba  to  quit  Ireland,  iL  146.    See  Laisrean. 

Lasrenus,  abbot  of  Dairmagh,  ii.  124. 

Lassara,  mother  of  St.  Finnian  of  Maghbile,  ii*  25. 

Lateran,  Irish  bishops,  attending  at  the  thiid  council  of,  iv.  238. 

Latirence,  sudcessor  to  Augustine,  possessed  no  power  over  Ire- 
land, m.  470,  471. 

Ltno  of  Si.  Patrick^  enforced  by  Artrigius  primate  df  Armagh,  L 
252.  By  Diermit  Hua  Tigemach,  277, 280.  By  Modiosa,  iv. 
9 ;  and  by  Celsus,  31. 

Laymen,  calling  themselves  ardibishops  of  Armagh,  iii.  385. 

Lemo  Cakhurgi^  or  St.  Patridc's  stone  at  Caahel,  L  281. 

Leamchuill  in  Leinster,  church  of,  iL  303. 

Leath  Cuinn,  reduced  under  the  power  of  Connac  Mac  Culinan^ 
iiL  351. 

Locale,  anciently  called  Mag-inis,  L  217,  219, 302. 

Ledwich,  doctor^  proo&  of,  and  animadvenions  <m,  the  ignonmoe^ 
errors,  and  malevolence  of,  L  11,  14,  35,  48,  51,  53,  54,  57, 
58,  65,  68,  70,  72,  74,  75,  77,  78,  186,  294,  368,  380,  456, 
459.  ii.  16,  46,^5,  109,  129>  151,  153,  .202,  210,  250,  253, 
257,  294,  295,  332,  368,  379,  386,  398,  425.  iii.  89,  94,  160, 
161,  249,  272,  346.  353,  357.  358,  359,  360,  379,  405,  472, 
480,  481,  iv.  31,  32,  34,65,66,  7£.  103,  113,  114,  119, 
147, 149.  150,  177,  180,  203,  240,  291,  293,  299,  316,  324, 
354,  358,  359,  360,  361,  362,  366,  388,  395,  398,  401,  405, 
408. 

Leig^  abbey  of  our  Lady  of,  founded,  iv.  321. 

Leighlin,  svnod  of»  concerning  the  calculation  of  Easter  time,  ii. 
389.  Plundered,  367»  391.  Temporalities  of  the  chuicfa  of, 
seized  by  Hamon  de  Valoniis,  iv.  331. 

Leinsler,  nom  Dublin  to  Gowran,  laid  waste  bv  Aldus  Iinnliath. 
iiL  327. 

Leix,  or  Abbey  Leiz^  monasteiy  of  founded,  iv.  262,  264. 
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I^enin^  fiither  of  Colman  of  Cloyne»  if*  213. 

Lent,  the  fast  of,  how  observed,  i.  251. 

Lents,  the  three,  iv.  387,  389. 

Leogaire,  monarch  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  summoned  to  appear 

before,  i.  22^    Time  of  his  reiffn,  225.    Said  to  have  been 

converted  to  Chriatiani^,  234.    His  queen  converted,  ib. 
Letavia,  the  same  as  Leiha^  i.  100. 
Letba,  St.  Pbtridc  made  prisoner  there  by  piratesi  L  98.    The 

same  as  Letavia,  100.    St.  Patrick  returns  to,  150^  ISL    Er-^ 

rars  respecting  its  situadon,  151,  167« 
Letter-luin,  batUe  of,  iv.  182,^  183. 
Lettrech  Odran,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  70* 
Llaban,  mother  of  St.  Kferan,  ii.  7vf 
Lia-na-Manach,  St  nmck  said  to  have  converted    a  prince 

Eochad  there,  i.  254.    Errors  of  Archdall  respecting  it,  ^55% 
Leathmore,  monastery  of,  iii,  24,  29. 
Libba,  St.  or  Molibba,  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Glendalogh, 

iL  364,  365. 
Libem,  or  liberius,  St.  left  by  St.  Senan  at  Inis-mor,  ii.  3. 
Libhan.  or  Libana,  celebrated  in  Ulster,  ii.  327* 
Limerick,  account  of  GiUe,  or  Gillebert,  bishop  of,  iv.  23  to  30. 

See  of,  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  of  Canterbury,  45. 

Besieged  by  the  English  and  Ossorians,  225.     The  cathedral 

of,  erected,  325.    The  English  driven  out  (^,  326. 
Lindislame,  monastery  of,  ii.  422.     See  of,  transferred  to  York, 

75.    Bede's  testimony  concerning,  iii.  76. 
Lingard,  doctor,  some  errors  of,  ii.  113.  iii.  96. 
Lin|i,  nunnery  of,  i.  404. 

Linn-Huachau,  monastery  of  governed  by  St  Colman,  iii.  147* 
Lismore,  monastery  of,  ii.  353.    Hondered  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

366.    Burned,  391.  iv.  50.     Two  chur^es  erected  in,  74* 

Taken  by  Raymond  le  Grose,  224. 
Liturgies,  Greek,  Syrian,    &c.   used  in  Rome,   i.   13.    Various 

used  in  Rome,  29.    Several  used  in  Ireland,  iv.  28; 
Lituray>  introduced  into  Ireland  by  St.  Plitrick,  observed  and 

folbwed  by  St.  Comgall  of  BdMor,  iL  63. 
Livin,  St.  martyr,  goes  over  to  Belgium,  8.  467     Received  by 

Floribert  abbot  of  two  monasteries  at  Ghent,  i&.    Acts  of,  468. 

Murdered  by  a  multitude  of  pagans  near  Hanthem,  f6. 
Loam,  eldest  brother  of  Feigus,  i.  11.    Irish  colony  settled  m 

North  Britain  by,  431. 
Loam,  a  priest,  i.  248.    Said  by  Archdall  to  have  been  an  abbot, 

ibm 
Loam,  abbot  of  Ckmard^  death  of  iii.  192.   - 
Locha  river,  L  432. 
Loch*are,  monisteiYef,  ii.l72. 
XocA-uanta,  Nuadof,  iii.  252,  254. 
Logh-vair,  Taigesius  drown^  ip,  iii.  277,  279. 
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Lochen-Meanny  surnamed  the  wue^  abbot  of  KiUKce,  SflSS^ 

Log^  orLuguSy  &ther  of  St.  larlalb  of  Tvaow  ii.41. 

lionian,  or  Luman,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  St.  lE^Mfck,  finit;  bttiu]p 
of  TriiB,  1 222, 416    u.  842,  S45. 

Lomtuly  bishop  of  KildaFe,  death  of>  iii.  202; 

Laum  aitertwus  St.  Patrick,  I  '2SS. 

Lonesedi,  monaivh  of  Ireland,  kHed  m  battl^  iii.  144. 

Lam,  nid  to  have  b^en  biphop  of  KOdare,  i.  411.    Revered  at 
KIgwra,  412. 

JLoBcIqg,  sumamed  tvtfe,  death  of,  OL  I91« 

LoChm,  St.  Ruadan,  abbot  of,  iL  9,  2SS.     Bumed  by  the  North- 
men, iii.  271. 

Lough-Deaig,  monastery  of,  |^426. 

Lovigh-eire,  monaatery  of  founded  by  St.ftnT,  ii.S14. 

Loogb-elbad),  now  called  Loughn^agh^  i.  266. 

Lough-FoQe,  Northmen  defeated  near,  iii^  326. 

Lough-Gara,  St.  FUrick  sakl  to  have  built  a  churoh  near»  i.  245* 

Lough-Melge,  monastery  of,  iiL  192. 

IfOugfa-Neagh,  formerly  called  Lough-ethacfa^  L  26& 

Louth,  monastery  of,  i.  306.  Moctheus  bi^op  of,  347, 402.    The 
town  of,  plupder^,  iii.  271*    Burned,  iv.  IS%, 

Lua,  a  monK,  companion  of  Columbanus,  ii.  280,  281. 

Luadutt^n,  scribe  of  Clonmacnob,  death  of,  iii.  329. 

Luachnt,  the  limit  of  St.  Patrick's  progress  in  West  Munster^  i. 
288. 

Luaigne,  said  to  be  father  of  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  ii.  38,  39. 

Luchem,  St.  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  m.  25,  28. 

Luchtighema,  St.  abbot  of  Inistymon,  visits  St.  Ita,  iL  88* 

Lodeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irkh  saints,  ii.  13.    The  name 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Lugdeus  or  Lugad,  21 1»  212. 

Lugad,  St.  oC  Lismore,  in  the  Hebrides,  ii.  212,  213* 

Lugadius,  St.  abbot  of  Drumsliallon,  i.  441. 

Liigadiiis,  bishop  of  Connor,  de^  of,  i.  4dt»    See  ii.  48>  65. 

Lugadius,  monarch  of  Ireland,  not  a  Christian,  i.  234. 

Li^adjus,  prince  of  Iniscarra,  opposes  St.  Senan,  ii.2. 

Lugaid,  cm:  Lugdach,  monarch  4[  Xreland,  sucQc^sds  Alild  MoJc 
on  the  throne,  i.  4)6.    Killed  by  thuoder,  »&.    Time  of  his 
death,  434. 
Lugaid  Laithir,  said  by  Harris  to  be  tb^  founder  of  the  church  of 

Kachlin,  or  Rechrin,  ii.  155,  140. 
Lugeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  saints,  ii.  13,    Called  Molqa^ 
205.    A  disciple  of  SiU  Comgall  of  Bangor,  ib.    Founds  se- 
veral monastenes  in  Hy-Figinte,  206.    Erects  the  monastery  of 

Clonfert  Molua,  206.  912.    Visits  St  Ih^jpWi  297-    DeatJ^O^ 
ib. 

Li^dus,  a  bishop,  said  to  have  ordained  St.  CoWi^A'  ^.jp^ 
ii.  44.  Might  have  been  Lugadius,  bishop  of  Cw^Wt  %  ^ 
Ordains  St.  Comg|41  priest,  Q^» 


Logneus  Mocumin,  a  dudplQ  q!  St.  Gokunba,  ii.  I02« 
Luman,  Su  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  m  the.time  of  St  Fatrtdu 

1.261.  Funkbishop  of  Trim,  416. 
Liipit%  St«  sdKto  have  been  foundn^ss  of  Drumcheo,  i.  ^05, 
Lurec,  St.  mentioned  by  Colgan.  lit  \92, 
Lurochy  St.  the  church  of  Maghera  dedicated  to,  fi.  191,    S^ 

of  Ardstraw  supposed  to  be  called  Rathlure  after  hini/192^ 
Lusk^  St  Mac-Culindus  said  to  have  been  bi&bop  of,    t.  3$$. 

Monastery  of  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Scandioavlani^  iii, 

270.    iVt  of  tb^  endowments  or  the  see  of  DubUn.  iy.  2^ 

See  of,  345* 
Lusmag,  estabh'shment  of,  erected  by  St  Ch>naQ«ili.  7* 
Luthra,  monastery  of,  ii.  440. 
Luxeut  monastery  oi^  ii»  ^5,  367,  monks  gf,  send  a  deputatfon 

to  St  Callus  to  request  of  him  to  undertake  the  gQVtnuq^t  qf 

that  monasteiy,  437« 
Luxeuil,  monasteiy  o^  ii*  146. 
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Macarius,  the  Irish  philo«>pher,  iit,  3^0,  321. 

Macarius,  superior  of  the  Irish  monasteiy  of  Wurtzburg,  iy.  1  j^. 

Mac  Baithin,  abbot  of  Hv,  kiUed,  iii.  486. 

Mac  Brady,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Triburoll^  ii.  11* 

Maccaldus,  bishop  of  Man  i.  302,  303,  386r 

Maccallan,  St  an  Irishman,    See  Maccallin* 

MacaUeus,  St  friend  of  St  Brigid,  410«    Death  o(  418, 

MaccaDin,  Maccallan,  Maloallan  or  MateaBin»  8t  an  Irishman  in 
Runce,  iii.  396,  398.  A  man  of  superior  goodneWt  40<X 
Appointed  sup<vier  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  near  P^ 
ronne»  401.  Beoomes  a  monk  at  Gonja,  li.  Goes  U>  tba 
monastery  of  Wakiodorus  and  made  abbot  there^  ib* 

Macciurthen,  baptized  by  St  Patrick,  i,  256.  Different  ihnn 
St  Maceartin  or  Maccarthen  of  Clogher^  257^ 

Maccarthen  or  Maecntio  St  i,  262,  f64,  Ko  9econd  Macoar- 
then  a  bishop,  ib.  Fable  respecting  bimi  499.  De^tb  of, 
434.    ^ 

Mac  Caithy*  Omnac  prinne  qf  I>ein¥m4|  iv,  78,  75*    Mm^ 

dered,  106.     Not  a  bishop,  108. 
Mac  Carthy,  Dermod  king  of  Desmond^  4afe«ted  by  Raj°^wd  In 

Grose,  iv.  224. 
Mac  Carthy,  Donald,  king  of  Desmond,  jv,  889» 
Mac  Corb,  said  to  have  been  maslsf  to  St  FinbaTt  ii^  314i. 
Mac  Cnlindus,  St  bislipp  of  Lufsk,  ii,  S3$« 

Mmkdl»  abbot  of  Lwlh-nwiti  iii,  181. 
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Mac  DeitDOty  CcNnelius,  prince  of  Moylutg,  cBed  in  religiou$  or^ 

ders  in  the  abbey  of  BoyIe»  iv.  333. 
MacdeuSy  the  same  as  Maocaleus,  i.  335* 
Mac-Erca,  placed  over  the  Church  of  Kihoe,  i.  2Xf  257. 
Mac-Giolla-Patrick,  compeUed  to  give  hostages,  iii,  391 « 
Macha,  afterwards  Armagh,  i.  308. 
Machaire-Connacht,  i.  243. 
Mac-hua  Daimene,  i.  398. 
Mac-Hualaing,  St  Rioch  so  called,  ii.  12. 
Mac-Kellach,  bishop  of  Emly,  ii.  381. 
Mac-Laisre,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iL  303.    Death  of,  347* 
Mac  Lodilin,  Domnald  King  of  iJ^ter,  iv.  10,  11,  17. 
Mac  Loingsy*  said  by  Archdall  to  have  been  abbot  df  Moville,  i. 

265. 
Madovius  or  Macluit,  bishop  of  Alectum,  ii.  33.    A  disciple  of 

St.  Brendan,  34. 
Mac  Morogh,  Dermod  king  of  Leinster,  iv.  22.  seq.     See  Dermot 

Mac  Morogh. 
Macnisse  bishop  of  Connor,  i.  432.  ii.  308. 
Macialius,  bishop  of  Kilcullin,  i.  337,  377.     Death  of,  ii.  70,  75. 
Mactalius,  dynast  of  Hy-figinte,  ii.  3. 
Madelgar,  St  ii.  490,  492.    Erects  the  monasteiy  of  So^es, 

491.    Death  of,  ib. 
Maelbrigid,  abbot  of  Deny  and  Raphoe,  iii.  339,  341.    Death  of^ 

Maelbrigid,  St.  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  341,  369. 

Maelbrigid,  bishop  of  Mmister,  i.  285. 

Maelbrigid,  comorban  of  St  Macnisse,  iii.  370. 

Maelbrigid,  successor  to  Eugene  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  339,  340. 

Maelbrigid  Hua  Rinud,  abbot  of  H^,  iii.  411. 

Maelcoba,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i.  74. 

Maelfinan,  bishop  of  Kildare,  iii.  281. 

Maelgwn,  or  Maglocun,  prince  of  Wales,  i.  47ft 

Maeliosa,  said  to  have  been  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  449. 

Maelmur,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  410,  413.    Comes  to  Louth 

to  receive  the  body  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  425. 
Maelmurry,  assisted  by  the  Danes  compels  the  king  of  Leinster 

to  resign  his  crown,  iii.  417*    Plunders  Kildare,  ib.    Ravaget 

great  part  of  Meath,  418. 
Maelseachlain.     See  Melseachlain. 
Maels^^ainn,  king  of  Meath,  stoiy  of  his  appearing  to  St.  Cas* 

pre,  iu.  331. 
Maeltul,  death  of,  iii.  368. 
Magumuidhe,  near  New  Ross,  i.  466. 
Magbille.    See  Magfabie. 
Magh-ai,  in  Roscommon,  i.  429. 
MaghamoidhOy  establishment  of,  iii.  14,  21. 
MaffhbOe,   or  Moville,  anciently  called  Demnagh^bile,  i.  AM. 

j^o  places  of  that  name;  26^.    The  churches  of  both  said  to 


j 
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have  been  founded  by  St.  Fuuuan,  ib.  AilOlof,  440.  Calkd 
Movilly  442.  Where  situated,  ih.  St.  Finnian  buried  m,  iL  26. 
Monastery  of  burned  bv  the  Scandinavians,  iii.  270. 

Magh-Breagh,  devastated  by  the  Saxons,  iiL  94f  S4f8. 

Magh-dioba,  battle  of,  iv.  11. 

Maghclair,  a  tract  near  Dungannon,  i.  269* 

Magh-^lamhoma  inDalaradia,  i.268. 

Magh-eo,  monastery  of  erected  by  Cohnan,  iiL  79. 

Maghera,  the  see  of  Ardstraw  transferred  to,  ii.  190,*  191. 

Magh-Femin,  visited  by  St.  Ere,  bishop  of  Slane,  I  389. 

Magh-Giigin,  a  tract  in  Scotland,  1.  44<. 

Magh-inish,  or  Lecale,  i.  302. 

Maghithe,  district  of,  i.  262. 

Magh-lacha,  residence  of  Ercan,  i.  445. 

Magh'leana,  battle  of,  iii.  351. 

Maghlene,  synod  of,  ii.  892,  397. 

Maghlifie,  in  the  now  county  Ealdare,  i.  273. 

Magh-nai,  i.  243. 

Magh-seola,  near  Elphin,  i.  245,  247.     Synod  of,  ib. 

Magh-slecht,  in  county  Leitrim,  i.  229,  239. 

Magi,  contest  between  the,  and  St.  Patrick,  i.  224, 227*  They 
oon^ire  against  St.  Patrick,  253.  They  endeavour  to  hinder 
St  Columbkill  from  preaching,  ii.  154. 

Magihnunen,  an  Irishman,  leaves  Ireland,  iiL  344,  346. 

Magin  in  Tirawley,  L  255. 

Maginis,  or  Lecale,  L  217>  219. 

Maginish,  L  216. 

Maglocun,  prince  of  North  Wales,  i.  470,  473. 

Maguil.    See  Maccaldus,  bishop  of  Man,  L  386. 

M^gna,  establishment  at,  by  St.  Finnian,  L  465. 

Magnoald,  iL  432,  433,  435. 

Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  the  Hebrides  and  Man,  iv.  20, 22. 

Mahon,  king  of  Munster,  death  of,  iiL  391. 

Maidoc,  St.  of  Ferns,  educated  by  St.  David,  L  470.  Visited  by 
St.  Senan,  ii.  4.  Was  of  a  family  of  Brei&y,  220.  Said  to 
have  accompanied  St.  Barr  to  Britain,  314.  Given  as  a  hostage 
to  the  monarch  Anmireus,  333,  336*  Goes  to  the  monastery  of 
Menevia,  334.  Founds  the  monastery  of  Desert  Nairbre,  ii.  337. 
Death  of,  339. 

Muldulf,  or  Mailduf,  an  Irishman,  iiL  97>  100.  Forms  the  estab- 
lishment of  Malmesbuiy,  98. 

Mailros,  monastery  of,  iii.  88, 93. 

Maimbodus,  an  Irishman,  called  Martyr,  in.  361.    Body  removed 
to  Monbelliard,  ib.     Sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  362,  363.    Ar- 
rives in  Burgundy,  and  killed  by  robbers,  ib. 
Maine,  son  of  Huargusa,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Emiy,  iii.  227. 
Death  of,  322. 

Mainech  Mac  Siedul,  abbot  of  Bapgor,  iii.  368. 
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MsitBdttf,  tft  MiMifMotlhog,  St  mtihblshop  df  Andagh,  ft^eral 
particular!  ^  the  life  m;  hr.  5d,  M  ISS.    Mbrad^  mougbt 


Mafcallan,  or  Mal( 


Icallin.    See  MacsdOiA. 
Malchus,  bishop  of  Listtmre,  }r.  ITS)  H,  75t  dS. 
Malcovus,  monarch  of  LrelaAd,  k&led  ifi  bBttiie,  it.  $01 ,  50^ 
Maldqgar,  bishiop  tdf  Farttt,  delttli  tif,  11 1^8^  ISO. 
Maldum  Mttc  KeMnfidod,  IMttfp  dt  Raphoe,  fii,  370. 
Malguil,  disdt>le  of  St.  Fursejr^^S.  462,  464. 
Malmsbury,  ancie^t  name  of,  A.  98.    Monastery  of,  founded  by 

MailduK  ib. 
Man,  Isle  of,  Conindrus  and  Romulus  bishot^d  o^  i.  305S.  St  Mac- 

caldus  bishop  of,  803,  305.    St  Fttrick,  said  to  be  the  apostle 

d;  305.    Names  of,  305,  307. 
Mancfaan,  St  of  Menodrochit,  death  of,  i&'29,  31. 
Manchan,  St  abbot  of  MofaiU,  Hi.  30,  31. 
Manchan  the  wise,  supposed  to  be  the  same  l»  Manc^lUi  or 

Munchin,  tsoA  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Litnerick,  iii.  SO,  92. 
Manchen,  St  abbot  of  Tiudm*|reine,  Heath  of,  ill  176. 
Mafichen,  bishop  of  LeighHn,  death  of,  £ii.  16S,  323. 
Mattchen,  sttttiamed  the  Masfieir,  L  253, 254. 
Maneus,  a  bishop,  b^ti^ed  by  St  Patrick,  i.  256. 
Mann,  aname  of  the  stm  among  iJie  Pagan  Irish,  L  2!^ 
Mansuenus,  master  of  Endeus  of  Anan,  L  438. 
Mansuetus,  St  bishop  of  the  Aitnorican  Britons,  i.  3,  4. 
Maoin-Columb-kille,  li.  139. 
Maoldubhorchon,  bi^op  of  Kildttte,  iiL  153. 
Maol-Finian,  son  of  flanasan  king  of  Meath,  expels  the  t)anes 

from  Dublin,  iii.  347.    Becomes  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Inis- 

Patrick,  f 6.     Dies  there,  348. 
Maolmaeohog  (yMoijatr.    See  Malachy,  St  hr.  59,  seq. 
Maolpatrick,  abbot  of  Ami]^,  iii.  369. 
Marian  O'Crban,  bishop  oTSwords,  iii.  430. 
Mdrk,  an  Irish  l^tshop,  stopn  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  iii.  285, 

288. 
Mariatittt,  fbunder  df  the  moiiasteiy  6f  St  Peter  at  ftatisbon»  dif- 

ffarentftom  Marianus  Seotos,  iv.  %  5. 
Marianus  Scotus,  an  Irishman,  his  account  of  St  Amnichad  or 

Anrndiftd,  iB.  443 ;  and  of  Aidus   barbosuSf   445.    Retires 

from  the  world  into  the  monasteiy  of  Clonard>  446*    Goes  €• 

the  monastery  of  Fidda,  ib,    Yiiuts  the  tomb  of  Patefnus,  Sk 

OMamed  pviest  at  Wurt:^u];g»  ib.    His  dea^  iv>  5, 7,  8* 
Marriage,  decrees  fetbed&g,  iv.205,  206, 211, 212.  215« 
Mairiagei  of  monks,  iv.  365.    Of  nuns,  3iB2. 
Matrmge  MMdiai  between  brothers  and  sisters-in-taw,  iv.  377. 
Marriage  askl  married  peofde  to  be  respected,  sr.  S87, 3iB8» 
Mairiages  of  dielrid),  iv.20,  63,  69,  TO,  71,  72,  86,  S8,  283. 
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>l*mg68  mMn  em£n  ^tegf^eefi'  6f  k^dM  firbicM«6,  iv.  d7?. 

Married  piieMs,*  W^S65. 

Martin^  St  e€  Tom^  ^1at«d  td  St.  PMk^,  I  )24.    His  coUi^ 

or  immiiBt€^  near  T dCtf^,  l55,  156^  15?^ 
Mnrtm,  Sh  im»ia&tery  of  a€  C^logti,  taad«  dver  fd  1^  hkkf  iii. 

Mflrtin^  scribe  of  Clofiiiiflttriioits,  death  of,  iii.  329. 

Mitftin,  scrftei  of  Devetufth,  dealiv  ofi  iii.  3%. 

Marlyroioghin^  TainUa&ns0y  iii.  2SS< 

Martyrs  bishy  iv.  287,  288^ 

Mary,  St  Dublin,  abbey  of,  iii.  377,  380.  iv.  >38v 

Mary,  St  de  Hoggis,  nunn^  <rf;  iV.  18^,  I8l7. 

Mass  not  to  be  cdebrated  on  wo^deii  fifties,  iv.  28$. 

Mass  of  St  Columbanus  and  St.  ColumbkiA,  iv.  3?},  S7Si,  974. 

Matrimonial  continence,  iv.  38?. 

Matrimonial  contract,  or  mcRilaiges  flew  modelled,  iv.  63,  64. 

Mauctanes,  St.  or  St  Mocthe^,  bisliop  of  Lotitl),  prof>h^  of, 
coDcemiBgSt.  Colamb,  i.  203 ;  h.  til. 

Maugina,  St.  Virgin,  of  Clogher,  ii.  175,  234,  *236. 

Maur;  or  Define  «wo,  moAasteiy  of  fbnnded,  ii.  248,  250'. 

Mm^  Monastery  of,  Ibmid^d  foe  the  Ef^Ush,  iii.  I68^»  168, 169. 
Church  of  burned  by  Turgesius,  2?2/ 

Meath^  NSVaged  by  Ivw  and  Attala^e,  iii.  336.  Fdils  ititb  l9i6 
hands  of  Cuan  0*Lochain  and  Corcran,  426.  Paifehes  of  di- 
Irnksd  beC^eeii  CkMdrdandClonmdbnois,,  iV.  37.  T#o  e^o- 
pal  sees  only  establisAied  in,  42.  Devastated  by  Rod^ric  (XGo- 
itor,  22flw  The  several  sees  of,  322.  United  nrto*  otte  diocese, 
523.  The  title  of  bishop  0%  dfiMN^d  by  Eiigenef  bishop  of 
Clonard,  322. 

Meetings  at  Magh-femjn  held  to  regldste  the  etele^lsMllcSi  coA* 
cems  of  the  l^uth  of  Trekmil^  i".  39^. 

Mel,  or  Melus,  Stft>Briitoiivi^  335.  Bkh<jp  of  Ardtfgh^  ift.  9BCki[ 
240.    Menaifery  of,  40^    Deatliof  418. 

Melarif  sumamed  Nonnita,  mothei^  of  St/  Dbvid,  i.  4^1  • 

Melda,  mother  of  St.  Kenny,  ii.  26C^. 

Meldan,  St  abbot  of  Inisquin,  ii.  4501 

Mdla,  or  Milla,  St.  mother  of  Cannech,  priest,  ^"d  TighMldtli, 
aM>ot,  B,  192>  I94» 

Mellain,  father  of  St.  Mochua,  ii.  357,  360.  . 

Mellifont,  ttonast^  of  I^MHided,  hr.  117.  t}^.    Cc/6»edli»Smm 

the  church  ol/  IBS. 
MebeOdflain  K.  nMnaf«b  of  Irdkrid,  sucfc^iMb  IflSd!  Caffl^  ori  ^^ 
throne,  iii.  241.  Defeats,  takes  prisoner,  and  drowns"  Tuf- 
gesiu»  t^  ^kokim  dlM;  277.  SeMds^  aM>as^does  t^  ChmM 
Ulie  BiM;  Mngr  of  Ratioe^  Ml  IMfe^  peac^  wkh  th^  NoMll;^ 
men,  and  is  assisted  by  tiieitr'  i^aiiistM^etrekifie»|  #•  Wa^bc^ 
twweftliim  aad^the  l6mmi  926r  tH^I^  t^  fitfnar  6f  Btft^ 
lin,  ib.    Time  of  his  death,  242. 
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Melseaclilain,  II.  succeeds  Donald  O'Neill  as  monardi  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  366.    DefeatiB  the  Danes  at  Tandi,  415.    Plunders 
DalgaiSy  ib.    Ravages  Leinster,  ib.    Forced  to  yield  the  title 
of  king  of  Leath  Mogha  to  Brian  Boraimhe,  ib.     Ravages 
Conau^hty  416.    Defeats  Bnan  Boroimhe,  ib.     Compelled  to 
resign  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  Brian,  417*    Defeated  by  Mad- 
murry  assisted  by  the  Danes,  418.     Assisted  by  Morogh  son 
of  Brian,  and  takes  many  prisoners  and  much  sjpoil,  ib.    Be- 
trays Brian,  419,  422.     Again  saluted  as  king  of  Ireland,  425. 
Attacks  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  bums  the  city,  ib.    Defeats 
the  Danes,  commanded  by  Sitric,  426.    Dies  in  the  monasteiy 
of  Inis-aingin,  ib. 
Mdteoc,  St.  revered  at  Kinsale,  iL  94. 
Menevia,  the  See  of  St.  David,  i.  470. 
Menoc,  brother  of  St.  Libba,  ii.  364. 
Mentz,  monastery  of,  iii.  114,  ,115. 
Memoc,  a  disciple  of  St.  Barrinthiis,  ii.  35. 
Milcho,  master  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  216. 
Milk,  fabulous  story  of  the  Irish  baptizing  their  children  in,  iv. 

211. 
Milner,  doctor,  tour  of,  in  Ireland,  Animadverted  on,  iv.  36,  99. 
His  mistakes  or  errors  on  Irish  historical  matters,  iii.  466,  469, 
472,  iv.  36,  99,  203,  215. 
Mimbom,  an  Irishman,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  at 

Cologn,  iii.  406. 
Miracle,  one  wrought  by  St.  Patridc,  i.  150.    By  St.  Columb- 

kill,  ii.  155. 
Miracles,  attributed  to  St.  Ita,  ii.  84.  seq.    Performed  by  St. 
Columbanus,  269.    Wrought  by  St.  Maidoc,  337,  339.    By 
St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  24. 
Mis,  the  mountain  of,  i.  216. 
Miscel,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  339,  361. 
Misemeus,  one  of  St.  Patrick's  diisciples.  i.  337. 
Missal,  ancient,  found  at  Bobio,  iv.  371,  373,  374,  376. 
Mobai,  brother  of  Libba,  ii.  364. 
Mobeoc  of  Gleann-geirg,  i.  426. 

Mobhy,  St  sumamed  Clairineach,  ii,  76.    School  of,  120.    Cal- 
led also  Borchan,  i2S. 
Mochay,  St.  of  Antrim,  school  of,  i,  403.    Death  of,  418.     See 

Mochoe.  ^ 

Mochelloc,  St.  of  CaMz^ir-mac-Conchaidh,  i.  27.  iii.  29. 
Mochoe  or  Mochay,  St.  9f  Antrim,  i.  217,  346,  348. 
Mochoemog,  bishop,  son  of  Cuaith,  a  disdple  of  St.  Carthagh, 

ii.  358. 
Mochoemog,  son  of  Vairt,  disciple  of  St.  Carthagh,  ii.  358. 
Mochonna,  St.  of  Dore  Bruchaisey  iii.  141.    Abbot  of  Deny,  ib. 
Mochua,  abbot  of  Ard-slaine,  iii.  151. 

Mochua,  alias  Cronan,  disciple  of  Carthagh,  ii.  357.    Set  over 
Cluain-Dachran^  ib.  * 
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Mochua  Luachra,  abbot^aikl  bishop  of  Feras,  iii.  33. 

Mochuda,  alias  Carthagh  jt!uiior,  ii.  99,  102.     See  Carthagh  of 

Lismore. 
Mochuemin,  St.  brother  of  St.  Coemgen,  li.  45. 
Mochuorog,  St.  a  Briton,  administers  the  blessed  Sacrament  to 

St.  Coemgen,  ii.  44.    The  same  as  St.  Mogoroc  of  Delgany. 

49.  ^ 

Mocta,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  339,  341. 
Mocteus  or  Moctheus,  St.  arrives  in  Ireland,  and  establishes  a 

monastery  at  Louth,  i.  308.    Became  a  bishop,  347.    Mo.- 

nastery  of  at  Louth,  402.   -The  last  of  St.  Patnck's  disciples, 

494.     Death  of,  ib.    Different  from  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  496. 

Received  the  holy  Viaticum  from  St.  Dagaeus,  ii.  76. 
Mocumin,  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  succeeds  him  at  Tirdeglass,  ii. 

71,  74,  76. 
Modan,  abbot  of  Kilmodan,  ii.  325. 
Moditeus,  St.  of  the  2d  class  of  Irish  Saints,  ii.  13.     Conjecture 

respecting  him,  212,  214. 
Modwenna,  £t.  an  Irish  Virgin  in  England,  iii.  41. 
Moedoc,   St.  bishop  of  Ferns,  iv.  355.     See  Maidoc,   St. 
Moelatgen,' abbot  of  Clonen|gh,  iii.  245. 
Moelcoba,  archbishop  of  AAgh,  iii.  323,  325,  339. 
Moeldar,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Moeldod,  abbot  of  Monaghan,  iii.  272. 
Moelfinnian,  bishof)  of  Deny,  iii.  370. 
Moelfinnian,  Mac  Huactab,  bishop  of  Kells,  iit.  386,  388. 
Moelimarchan,  bishop  of  Ectrum,  death  of,  iii.  191. 
Moeliosa,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iv.  9. 
Moeliosa  O'Brolcham,  death  of,  iii.  487,  489. 
Moelmor,  Tuathal  king  of  Ireland,  killed  by,  ii.  21. 
Moelpatrick,  scribe  of  Trevet,  death  of,  iii.  829. 
Moelruan,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Tallaght,  iii.  232,  233. 
Moeltule,  bishop  of  Armagn,  iii.  428. 
Moena,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  i.  437,  ii.  36. 
Moengall,  in  his  return  from  Rome  stops  at  the  monastery  of  St. 

Gall,  iii.  285.     Said  to  have  died  there,  ib. 
Moeng^y  bishop  of  ,Kildare,  iii.  322.    . 

Mofecta,  or  Fecheau,  St.  intimate  with  St.  Pulcherius,  iii.  25,  28. 
Mogenoch  Kille-condy,   disciple  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  ii. 

233. 
Mogeroc,  St.  of  Struthuir,  i.  425. 
Moinmor,  battle  ot^  ii.  159. 
Mola,  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  95. 
Molaga,  St.  iii.  83.    Erects  the  monastery  of  Tulachminy  S3. 

Death  of,  ib, 
Molaisse,  St.  or  Molassius,  founder  of  Devenish,  i.  446.     Said  to 

have  been  bishop  of  Clogher,  ii.  183.     See  Laisrean,  St. 
Moling,  St.  bishojp  of  Ferns,  iii.  132,  133.     Founds  a  monas- 
texy  at||^harainid.  ib. 
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Molua.    See  ]^Mg€Ni^* 

Moh^  ^  of  Cjonfert-Molua,  viai^  »C  Em«  fl   BlU    Cff^Sefh 

sor  to  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  338.    Disciple  of  Carthagh,  Sm»    S^ 

quests  die  bleasfid  Sa^sFjam^  ffqm  Ci|i!»9d>  iii*  7«    l8liaMtf0 

wiith  St^  Puichedi^s,  241. 
Mombuhis,  disiciple  d  St.  Furs^^  «(•  469,  464. 
Monaghan,  monasteiy  of  despoiled  by  the  Scandinavians,    iii. 

270. 
Mbnaniiw^  iv.  291,  ^S. 

Mopaster-jeran,  Ciajterpian  jqa^Maastery  pf,  fo\md»d$  Ws  997$  ^tSB^ 
Monasteria  Scottorum^  ti^  Jii^h  sipna^leiie^  io  j}ie  cpptifliM  po 

c^led,  iv.  153. 
Monasteries,  several  iQi^otiof^,  it  402^    Barbed  bf  t)^  Nortfi* 

pieQ,  iii.  27L    Sev^al  attribute  ^  St«  Abbftn,  iii.  18^    jSe^ 

veral  of  the  ancient  destroyed,  iv.  345.     Modem  §reete(l,  346. 

Many  ancient  stOl  continued,  ih. 
MoEu^steiy  or  sdiool  of  St,  Fiechi  i.  403- 
Monenna,  St.  foundress  of  the  nunnery  of  Fp^hjud  l^rigbd^^  iii. 

38,  39. 
Monennus,  St^  ^bbot  of  Ro^nat  in  Britain,  f,  434, 
Monks^  some  of  the  greatest  bishop  of  t^p  oni(er  ^y  iv.  889; 

Obligations  and  duties  pf^  349.  ^ved  by  tbav  ovm  Wxhif» 

354,  355,  356f    Spenjt  somp  time  ip  t^i^iisQfjbjlpg  bookfl*  li» 

Marriage  of,  condemned,  365. 
Mono,  St.  goes  from  Ireland  tQ  AnlveiH^  SI  J9i5*  197f     Eneneto 

the  diurch  of  Naisoni^,  ih. 
Monsterboice,  St.  Qoetiuis^  bishop  of,  i.  461« 
Morini,  the  territory  of,  comprized  under  |he  B^me  of  Anoilhi 

Gaul,  i.  97.    The  country  of  St.  Patrick,  l?0, 
Morogh,  son  of  Brian  Boroinihe,  mqrdies  Qgaiost  tbfS  Dallas,  vi* 

418.    Killed  at  Clontarf,  422,  424.     Biir|^  at  Armagh,  425* 
Mosacra,  St.  founder  of  TiBgh^Sacp^  iji,  140^    Pef^bpf)  lil^ 
Mount  Bladhma,  ii.  206. 
Mount  Eagle,  i.  248. 
Mpunt  Limchr^  ii.  206. 
Movill  or  Maghbile^  of  Donegal,  conlbuiided  with  ^t  of  Do«rn> 

L  264.    Aiim  of,  440.  441, 
Moy,  river,  i«  256. 
Moy-Slecht,  i.  239, 
Moylurg,  i.  463. 

Muadhnat,  sister  of  St.  Molaisse  of  Di^v^oish,  Sv  527* 
Muckin,  St,  i.  255. 

Muckamore,  monastery  of,  ii.  304,  SOTa 
Muckmpr^,  h  431,  433. 
Mucna,  a  bishop,  i.  253,  255. 

Mugdoma,  Mugdome,  or  MogdiuM,  the  t^witory  of,  i.  266,  STOr 
Mugron,  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  386,  388. 
Muicinjs,  6e|;  pp  fire,  iii.  374. 
Muindecha,  mother  of  Eugene  of  Ardstr^th;  ii,  1 9U      jj 
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Brtcmty  the  Danes  linfifuftfri  lit,  m.  S77« 
Muiradeadi,  idiig  of  Hy^Kiasellagli,  goes  to  visit  St  FinnMOf  L 

465.    Death  xyf,  4M. 
Mula  or  Muli,  birdi  place  of  Nenoidiit  ju  451# 
Mullach  (in  Co.  Cavttn)  L  453. 
Mullov,  O'.    See  O'Mulloy. 
Munchhi,  or  Manchan,  St.  ii.  93. 
Munech  and  M eachair,  converted  by  St.  Patrick»  u  289. 
Munenia,  baptized  by  St.  Patridc,  i  1B2. 
Mungiet*  Newan  of,  a  sc&dar  of  fit.  Ailbe,  i.  462.    Monasteiy 

of,  very  eminent  ii.  IDS.    Burai  by  the  Daties,  iiL  374*. 
Munisy  a  Briton,  bishop  of  Foigney  in  Longford,  ii.  419.    8i^ 

posed  to  be  brother  of  St.  Mel,  ib, 
Munster,  plundered  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  iii.  9S7.     Anay 

of  plunder  the  i)slanas  of  Lou^h-ree  and  reduce  Leath-CiiAaii, 

351.    Visitation  of,  by  St.  JVMachy,  iT.  ^01,  102. 
Miira  St.  abbot  rf  Fathen-Mum,  iii*  37,  322. 
Murchertach  Mac  ^rca,  king  of  Ireland,  i.  i34«    kiiJed,  494. 
Miivedach,  a  bishop,  i.  25S. 

Muredach,  fether  of  Murchertach,  king  of  Ireland,  i.  435. 
Muredach,  bishop  of  KiUala,  ii.  1^3.    Death  of,  184* 
Muredach,  bishop  of  Mayo,  death  of,  iii.  166. 
Muredach,  abbot  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  £55«  203. 
Muredach,  St.  prior  of  Hy,  iii.  234. 
Muredach,  son  of  Bmn  king  of  I«inster,  abbot  of  KiUaie,  death 

of,  iii.  329,  33a 
Murenna*  abbess  of  Kildare,  iii.  371 »  373. 
Murgal,  of  Clonmacnois,  death  of,  iii.  202. 
Mu^eis,  bishop,  iL  342. 
Muz|^eniu8,  abbot  of  Gleannussen,  ii.  345. 
Muncherdac,  or  Murcherat,  an  Irish  recluse  near  Ratisbon,  iv. 

2,  4. 
Murin,  said  to  have  been  master  of  St.  Laserian,  iL  403. 
Murlogh  O'firien,  king  of  Munster,  becomes  master  of  Dublin, 

iii.  484.    Assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  ib.    Dethroned 

Murtogh,  son  of  Niall  Glundubh,  killed,  in.  374,  375. 

Muigeus,  St.  of  the  3d  cla8s<^  Irish  st^ts,  ii.  331. 

Mums,  St.  id)bol,  ii.  39. 

Muscrighe  Breogain,  L  287* 

Muscritb  Thire  (ILower  Ormond)  i;  289. 

Music,  used  in  the  Irish  church,  iv.  65* 

N. 

Nadnduagh,  a  c^nast  near  Coleraine,  ii.  77. 

Naal,  Natalis  or  Naol  St.  abbot,  son  of  Aengus,  king  of  Casbel, 
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i.  282, 401,  444.  Supposed  the  same  as  Naal  of  Inver  Naal,  t^. 
Revered  at  Kilmanagh,  ib.  Thought  by  Colgan  to  be  the 
same  as  St.  Naal,  abbot  of  Killnaae  in  Breffny,  466.  Monas- 
tery of,  ii.  2.     Said  to  be  successor  to  St.  Laisrean,  219. 

Naas,  visited  by  St  Patrick,  i.  272.     Castle  of,  276* 

Nanned,  seemingly  the  same  as  Nonnidh,  i.  453. 

Kaol  St.    See  Naal,  St. 

Natalis.     Sec  Naal',  St* 

Natfraoich,  king  of  Cashel,  L  280. 

Natfraoich,  spiritual  companion  of  St.  Brigid,  i.  410,  412, 452. 

Natfraoich,  father  of  St.  Laisrean,  ii.  218. 

Nathan,  Nathi,  or  Nathy,  St.  of  Achoniy,  i.  345.  ii.  190.  iiu  S9, 

43- 
Nathi  Hua-GaiTchon,  opposes  St  Patrick,  i.  208. 
Nathi,  Nathy.    See  Nathan. 
Necta,  mother  of  St  Ita,  ii.  81. 
Nectan,  king  of  the  Picts,  expels  from  his  kingdom  some  of  the 

monks  of  die  order  of  Hy,  lii.  158. 
Neddrum,  monastery  of,   i.  423.     Priory  of,  founded,  iv.  253, 

255. 
Neman,  St  abbot  of  Dairinis,  near  Wexford,  i.  311. 
Neman,  St.  abbot  of  Lismore,  ii.  356. 
Nemnald,  father  of  Berach,  ii.  323. 
Nemthur,  or  Empthor,  fabulous  account  of,  i.  90.    The  same  as 

Nemhthur,  Nevthur,  Nepthur  and  Nephthur,  101. 
Nenagh,  priory  of,  foundea,  iv.  335. 
Nennidh,  St  sumamed  Latnhdearg,  a  disciple  of  St.  Finnian  et 

Clonard,  ii.  233. 
Nennidh,  St.  sumamed,  Lamhghlan^  i.  450.    A  student  at  Kil- 

dare,  45 1 .  Confounded  with  St.  Nennidh,  sumamed  haohh-dearc^ 

ib.    Acts  oft  according  to  Colgan,  452.    Said  to  be  a  disciple 

of  St  Fatric^  ib.    A  disciple  of  St.  Fiech,  453.    The  same 

as  St.  Nennidh,  Laimh-iodan,  454.  « 

Nennidh,  St.  sumamed  Laimk'iodan.    See  St  Nennidh  Lamh-- 

ghlan. 
Nennidh,  St  sumamed  Lao^h-dearCj  abbot  and  bishop  of  Inis* 

mhuigh-Samh,  i.  451. 
Nennidius  Lamh-glan,   St.  different  from  St.  Nennidus  Laobh' 

dearcy  ii.  55% 
Nennidius  Laobh-dearc,  St.  monastery  of,  ii:  Si. 
Nennio,  abbot  of  the  greai  monastery  in  Britain,  L  347.     St 

Finnian  of  Maghbile  at  the  school  oi^  ii.  25. 
Neptru^  or  Neptricum,  the  same  as  Neuitria  m  Gaul,  i.  101. 
Nessah,  St  placed  by  St.  Patrick  over  the  monastery  of  Mungret, 

i.  288.    Instmcted  by  St.  Ailbe,  462.    Of  the  second  class 

of  Irish  saints,  ii.   13.      Probably  founder  of  Mungret,  103. 

104.    Held  theological  conversations  with  St  Ailbe,  ib.  Deadi 

of,  ib» 
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Nessan,  St.  disciple  of   St.  Barr  of  Cork,  ii.  815,   317.    The 

church  of,  at  Cork,  iv.  277. 
Neustria;  the  great  province  of,  in  Gaul,  i.  101* 
Nevet,  in  Brittany,  St  Ronan  retires  to  the  forest  of,  i.  492. 

Newry,  Cistercian  monastery  of  founded,  iv.  168,  170. 

Newtown,  near  Trim,  iv.  322. 

Niell  or  Nigellus,  usurper  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  carries  off  the 
staff  of  Jesus,  &c.  from  Armagh,  i.  176.  Usurps  the  archbishop- 
rick,  iv.  44.     Expelled,  95.     Death  of,  106. 

Niell  Caihie,  king  of  Ireland,  drowned,  iii.  241,  243. 

NieU  Frassach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  retires  to  Hy,  and  becomes 
a  monk,  liL  176. 

Nidi  Glundubh,  king  of  Ireland,  killed,  iii.  366. 

Niell  Naoigiallach,  or  Niell  of  die  nine  hostages,  death  of,  i.  138^ 
139. 

NoendrumensiSf  Cayhnus^  or  Codanus,  abbas,  i.  423. 

Northern  Ficts,  converted  by  St  Columcille,  i.  70. 

Northmen  (Danes  or  Norw^ans)  arrive  in  the  Boyne  and  Liffey 
and  plunder  the  country,  iii.  271.  Bum  Cork,  Ferns  and 
Clonfert,  and  commit  other  horrible  depredations,  ib.    Set  fire 

.  to  Armagh  and  bum  the  cathedral,  t&.  Plunder  several  mo- 
nasteries, fft.  Destroy  libraries,  carry  off  sacred  vessels,  and 
put  many  learned  and  holy  men  to  death,  272.  Lay  waste 
Emly,  275.  Enter  and  lay  waste  Armagh,  277.  Driven  out 
of  the  country,  ib.  Retum  again  with  a  pow«ffiil  ileet,  ib. 
and  280.  Make  peace  with  Maelseachlain,  king  of  Ireland, 
and  assist  him  against  his  enemies,  277.  Defeated  near 
ix>ugh  Foyle,  326.  Submit  to  Auliffe,  prince  of  the  Norwe* 
gians,  ib.  Plunder  Kildarie,  346.  Daeated  by  the  Irish, 
347,  348.  Defeated  by  Ceallachan  Cashel,  374.  Prepare  to 
attack  Brian,  419. 

North  Munster,  the  kingdom  of  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Philip 
.de  Breuse,  iv.  236. 

Northumbrians,  converted  by  Aidan  and  his  auxiliaries,  u.  417. 

Norwegians  invade  Ireland,  iii.  241,  243. 

Notker  Balbulus,  monk  of  St.  Gall,  instmcted  by  Moengall,  an 
Irishman,  iii.  285. 

Nuad,  abbot  of  Clones,  death  of,  iii.  191. 

Nuad  of  Loch'-uanuiy  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  252, 253. 

Nuad,  son  of  S^;en,  martyred  by  the  Danes,  iiL  272. 

Nunneiy  of  Armagh,  i.  450. 

Nuns,  mairiage  of,  iv.  382. 

O. 

r 

Oaths,  certain,  void,  iv.  386,  387* 
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CBb^  or  CrB(4  CcfikdRdnitth,  coHaeeMxi  suftagw  (»f 

acting  bishop  for  the  see  of  Armag^.  iv.  9^    DmIi-  ei^  91* 
O'Brien,  Conor,  supplies  tJbr  Bisb  monksr  wilk  rtkoaey  ta  buM  Ite 

monastery  of  SuJunes  al  Radsbaiiy  1^4  B7y  58. 
O'Brien,  Comuk;,,  war  liettreBn;  hiof  and  Taikigh  Q^Coti«r,  kifig  of 

Conaght,  iv.  50. 
O'BrkB,  Dmaod,  kiag  of  Munster  war  betvvweft  lamk  a&d  Torlogh 

O'Conor  king  of  Gonaght,  iT.  50.   * 
O'Brien,  Donogh   Cwbraich,  kibg  of  North  MunsCer,  iv.  S@5. 
O'Brien,  Donald;  king  of  North  MtuMteryreligioiiaestabij^nieBl^ 

ibtinded  by  him,  iv.  3QB>    Deatii  of,  ib. 
O'Brien,  Murtogh,  king  of , Munster,   iv.  10,  11.     Mdbes  oter 

Cashelto  God  and  St.  Patrick,  20.    His  death  and  b&rkd,21. 
O^Bfin,  ar  O'Bynie,^  Mdaehy,  hkbsp  of  Kildava,  &bulou»  sHoiy 

of  him  and  others  perjuring  themselves,  iv.231. 
O'Brolchan,  MaeUCmM^  sufiragan  or  assistant  bishop'  of  Armagh, 

death  of,  iv.  48,  49. 
Observatoiy,  tfaa  Irii^  round  towera  used  aa  such,  f«'v407; 
O'Bynae^  famfly  of,  iv.  172«     See  O'Biki. 
Odia,  battle  of,  i.  4S&4 
O'eomodiy^  Chiisliaii,  death  of,  iv.277» 
O'Gonof,  Cathal  Carrach,  w.  333. 
0'€onor,  Oatliai  Crobhdhei^,  w,  31%  S^,  338^ 
O'CoQor,  CbnoP  Moenmo^e  expvls  hns  father  fi^m  Conaghf^  iv. 

277.    KiUbd  by  his  own  peojde,  318. 
O^Conor,  Rodeiie,  deposes  Dermod  Mae  Murchavd  king^  ei  lidft- 

fller,  iv.  184*.    Ackaowledged  king  of  aii  Ireland,  188.    Be- 

aiegeir  Diri)liB>  198.    OiiS^  to  raise  tire  si^e,  19^     Submits 

to  Heniy  H.  202«    DSssensimiB  between  him  midt  his  son  Cowar 

MocBBiDige,  2S5.  Givea  upr  his  kmgdom  to  Conof,  230^  Drhrai 

out  of  Conaught  byConor,  277.     Resumes- the  go^emnieBt  of 

Gemught^  3i8.    The  lastamiareb  oflreiand^  33d;    Death  of, 

ib. 
O'Conot,  TiHio^^  king  06  Coinglft,  lay«  waste  TbomoAd  mi 

bums  Cashel,  iv.  50,  51 .     Ravages  Lemstev  and  Meflith>  id. 

Confiaeaafid  cbthMusr  JMontigh  O^cteghliO)  Ung  of  MeaUl, 

118. 
Odder.    See  Odra. 
Odomey,  ttottttstexy  ofj  m  168*. 
Odra,  or  Oddter,  nunneiy  of'Sl^  Biigid,.tli9p«Bs«Mtoif  of  cettfinfied 

by  the  pope,  iv.  327. 
Odran,  St.  the  charioteer  of  St.  Patrick*^  i^  292^904^   KHcd  bf 

Failge,  in  mistake  for  St.  Patrick,  ib. 
Odran,  St.  abbot  of  Lettrach-Odran,  death  of,  ii.  70. 
Odran,  successor  of  St.  Senan  at  Iniscatthy,  iL  91. 
O'Dunn,  Giolla-na-Naomh,  death  of,  iv.  169. 
Oedlugh,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  i&  59; 
Oena,  successor  to  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  ii.  60. 
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OTaolans  and  O'Rjans  maasaored  id  cold  Mood  by  the  English, 

iV.19S. 
Offices,  old  Irish,  W.  968. 
Offices,  the  Roman  stdistituted  for  the  Irish,  ly.  68* 
O'Gorman,  Marian,  hr^  951,  252. 
O'Haingly,  Donat,  bishop  of  Dublin,  death  of,  iv.  19. 
0*Haingly,  Samuel,  succeeds  his  unde  Donat  as  bishop  of  Dublin, 

iv.  19,  14. 
O'Heney,  Matthew,  Apostolic  legate,  hdds  a  synod  at  Dublin,  iv. 

819,  891. 
O'Heyne,  Matthew  abbot  of  Cashel,  death  of,  Iv.  Si$. 
Olave.    See  Auiiff. 

Clean,  of  Kilmore,  orKihnonnoy,  i.  956. 
Clean,  bishop,  of  Derican,  different  from  Clean  of  Slilmore,  i.  956. 

Baptized  by  St  Patrick,  965.    School  of.  at  Derkan,  408. 
Oloapus,  bisnop,  goes  to  Gaul,  i.  841.    Bishop  of  Deriam,  ib. 

Called  bv  some  Bolcao,  ib.    See  Glean. 
Olchobair  Mac  Kinede,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Endy,  iii<  975«    ))e- 

&ats  the  Danes,  i6. 
Olild  and  his  &mUy  converted  and  baptized,  u  987. 
Olioll  Mac  Eagao,  abbot  of  Cork,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bpattaek 

Mu^hna^  m.  354,  SB6. 
C'Loffnlin^  Muircbertac^i  prince  of  Tyrone,  iv.  186. 
C'Miuey's  territory,  L  945. 
O'Meey,  Hugh  do  Lacy  killed  by,  iy,  977. 
C'Melsgfalin,  Morogb,  king  of  Mi^Uh^  iv.  US- 
C'Morda,  Peter,  finst  abbot  of  Boyle,  drowned,  iy.918. 
C'More,  Cnoffher,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Lm,  iy.  969. 
C'Mulloy,  Albin,  abbot  of  Baltinglass,  iv.  964.    Pkieaches  agsipst 
the  incontinence  of  the  English  and  Welsh  clergy,  965.  Bai9^ 
to  the  see  of  Ferns,  977. 
O'Neills  of  Clandeboys,  the  ancestor  o£f  iv.  884* 
Cpacusy  churchof,  erected,  iiL  981. 
C^an,  in  Rosconmion,  L  944,  885. 
Qrbila,  idias  jServila,  appointed  abbess  of  Focb^id,  by  St.  Mo* 

nenna*  iii.  88. 
Ciders,  HpJy,  on  whom  and  where  to  be  confevredp  iv.971»  974* 
Or^  9T  Oriel,  i*  898. 

OrSbanoe»  bishop  of  KOdare,  death  of^  iii.  974. 
O'Bgarc,  Dearbnfpiguill,  or  DervorgaU,  wife  of  Ti^ioan^  omied 

off  by  Dermod  Mac  Murchard,  iy,  184, 
0*Ruarc,  Tieman,  murdered,  iv.  998. 
Caitha,  disdj^le  of  Modwenna,  iij.  4P,  41,  48. 
Csnate,  St  sister  of  Molaiase  g£  Devenjuab,  ii.  S87. 
Ossan,  St.  death  of,  iii.  199. 
Osaan,  a  priest,  iiL  177. 
Ossory,  see  of,  at  Aghabo,  iv.  987, 589. 
Ofdtiiicin  get  possession  of  Afmf^  i.  74-    N^  QJI^pslians  wm 
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about,  A.D.  1000,  L  76.    Pagan  andChrigdan,  iT.S98.    Not 

the  erectors  of  the  round  towen,  403* 
Oswa,  opens  the  debate  at  Whitby,  iiL  62.    Places  Ceadda  over 

theseeoTYoik,  78. 
Oswald,  Idngof  Northumbeilandy  ii.416,  417. 
Othmar,  first  abbot  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  u.  434,  438. 
O'Toole^  St.  Laiffence,  account  o^  fit>m,  iv.  172  to  181.     At^ 

tempted  to  be  killed  at  the  altar,  228. 
O'Tooles,  the  &mily  o€,  iv.  172. 
Otto,  by  mistake  called  bishop  of  Bamberg,  iv.  3. 
Owen,  son  of  Brian,  converted  by  Su  Patiidkf  i.  266. 


P. 


Palladius,  sent  to  the  Scots  believing  in  Chiist,  L  9.  First  bishop 
sent  fix)m  Rome  to  Ireland,  23,  36,  37.  Sets  out  for  Ireland, 
attended  by  Sylvester,  Lolonius,  Augustin,  Benedict  and  others, 
38.  Brings  with  him  some  reliques  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  other  saints,  ib.  Erected  three  churches  in  Irdand,  ib. 
Inquiry  concerning  him,  40  to  46.  Leaves  Ireland,  and  arrives 
in  Britain,  where  he  dies,  39.    Death  of,  198,  202. 

Pallium,  St.  Malachy  anxioua  to  procure  one  for  Armagh,  iv.  109, 
110,  112,  113,  129. 

Palliums,  four  sent  to  Ireland  bv  Pope  Eugene  HI.  iv.  139.  Dis- 
tributed at  the  synod  of  KelLs,  146.  Given  to  the  sees  of  Ar- 
magh, Dublin,  Cashd,  and  Tuam,  146,  147* 

Palmer,  Alured  le,  fiiimder  of  the  priory  of  St.  John  Biqitist, 
Dublin,  iv.  317. 

Pantaloons  worn  by  the  Irish,  iv.  360»  364. 

Paparo,  Cardinal,  lands  in  England  on  his  way  to  Ireland  with 
palliums,  and  refused  a  passport  by  kmg  Stephen,  iv.  139* 
Returns  to  Rome  and  sets  out  again,  caking  the  rout  of  Scotland, 
ib.    Lands  in  Ireland,  ib. 

Paschal  calculation,  discussion  concerning  tilie,  iL  371.  Different 
modes  of  observing  the,  371  •  372.  Different  rules  concemmg 
it,  376.  The  Roman  and  Alexandrian  disputes  about  the,  ib. 
British  method  of  observing  the,  378.  Question  concerning 
the,  answered  hj  the  Roman  prelates,  407.  Controversy  con- 
cerning the,  at  lieighcuinn,  409.  Question  concerning  the,  re- 
vived, 424.  Conference  and  debate  at  Whitby  concerning  the, 
iii*  62,  seq. 

Paschal  epistle,  written  by  Cummian,  li.  395,  399. 

Paschal  fire,  lit  by  St.  P&trick  at  Slane,  i.  224. 

Patemus,  St.  son  to  Petranus,  visits  Ireland,  i.  492. 

Patemus,  a  Scot,  a  monk  at  Pada-bom,  iii.  445.  Burnt  to  death, 
ib. 

Patrick,  St.  his  existence  demonstrated,  i.  47*  Comes  to  Ire- 
laiid,  ib.    His  existence  denied  by  Ledwich  and  others  48. 
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Asserted  by  Usher^  Camden  and  others,  ib.    His  confession 
and  letter  to  Coroticus,  51.    His  canons,  54*.    Mentioned  in 
litanies  for  the  Anglican  church,  59.     Hvmn  in  praise  of  him  in 
the  Antiphonarium  Benchorense,  i5.    Mentioned  in  an  ancient 
litur^  quoted  by  Usher,  62 ;  and  in  Bede*s  Martyrdogy,  6S ; 
and  \n  tnat  of  St  Jerome,  65 ;  several  churches  dedicated  to 
him,  67.     Inquiry  into  the  place  of  his  nativity,  80.     His  life 
by  Probus,  81.    His  lives  published  by  Colgan,  84«,    The  ori- 
ginal tripartite  life  of,  mostly  written  in  Irish,  87.    His  life  by 
Jocelin,  88.     Bom  in  Armoric  Gaul,  89.    His  parentage,  92, 
122.    Grovemed  the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  96.    Made  captive  in 
Armoric  Britain,  98.     His  family  of  the  privileged  class  of  ci- 
tizens,    122.    Forfeited  his  nobility,   123.     His  mother  and 
sisters,  125,  127.    The  year  of  his  birth,  129.    The  year  of 
his  death,  131.    Error  in  Butler's  life  of  him,  148.     Said  to 
have  been  taken  captive  by  Niell  Naoigiallach»  137.  Purchased 
by  Milcho,  and  employed  in  tending  sheep,  142.    Sails  for 
J^-ance,  145.    Lands  at  Tr^ier  in  Britanny,    150.     By  his 
prayers   delivers  himself  and  companions   from  famine,  '  id. 
Made  captive  again,  155.    Enters  tne  monasteiy  of  Tours  un- 
der St  Martin,  155,  157.    Studies  undef  St  German,  161. 
His  rod,  brought  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  176.    Said  to  have 
received  it  from  Justus,  ib>    Accompanies  St.  German  and  Lu- 
pus of  Troyes  to  Great  Britain,  180.    Said  to  have  been  a  canon 
regular  of  St.  John  Lateran,  184,  186.    Returns  to  Auxerre 
with  St.  German,    184.    Goes  to  Rome,   ib.    Recdves  the 
Pope's  benediction,  and  is  empowered  to  proceed  to  Ireland, 
191.    Appointed  assistant  to  P&Uadius,  192.    Did  not  set  out 
with  Palladius,    ib.    Reason  why  he  did   not  go   to    Ire- 
land with  Palladius,  ib.    Reason  why  he  was  not  consecrated 
sooner  than  he  was,  194.    Infonned  of  the  death  of  Palladius, 
198.     Consecrated  bishop,   ib.     Embarks  for  Ireland,   205, 
Arrives  in  Ireland,  207.    Supposed  to  have  landed  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wicklow,  t5.    Repulsed  by  the  natives,  and  obliged  to 
embark  again^  ib.     OfpoaeA  by  Nathi  Hua  Garchon,   206. 
His  first  converts,  ib.    Proceeds  to  a  port  in  the  barony  of 
Lecale,  212.    Goes  to  the  house  of  Milcho,  216.     P^^aches  at 
Masinish,  ib.    Gives  the  Latin  alphabet  to  his  converts,  220. 
Arrives  in  the  harbour  of  Colp.  t^.    Arrives  at  Slane,  and  ce- 
lebrates the  festival  of  Easter,  223.    Lights  the  Paschal  fire  at 
Slane,  224.    Preaches  before  the  king  at  Taro,  ib.    Saluted 
by  Here.  ib.  Goes  to  TaOten,  233.  His  baptizm,  t^.  and  236. 
Church  of  Drumconrath  and  other  churches  erected  by  him  m 
barony  of  Slane,  237.     Sets  out  for  Conaught,  240.    Converts 
two  of  the  daughters  of  long  Leogaire,  241.    Baptises  St.  Kie- 
ran  of  Clanmacnois,  244.    Goes  to  Magh-Seola,  ib.    Retires 
to  Cruadian-aichle  to  spend  the  time  of  the  Quadragesimal  het^ 
249.    Converts  seven  princes  and  12,000  other  persons,  252.. 


4M  isri»z« 

Attanpt  i^iuie  bis  life,  S5$.    Conveits  £odiad»  son  oTDathyr 
^54b    jHid  bboks,  t^    Enton  Hj^flachra,  and  converts  many, 
856*    Goes  to  Cab^,  ib.    Baptiees  Mac-cartfacn,  ib.    Ends 
Ui  flussioii  in  CobAQght,  257.    Arrives  in  Ulster^  t&.    Erects 
the  i^ittdi  of  Rathewiga,  263*    Breadies  in  Twxmell,  blesses 
Cimall,  ^  f<»tetels  the  sanctity  of  St.  Coliunb,  ib.    Founds 
#eveMd  diurcheSk  i6.    Leaves  Imshowoit  and  pn)ceedB  to  Dun- 
Cnithin,  and  places  St«  Beatus  aver  a  dturdi  there,    265. 
Bttflds  diordies  in  that  n^ghbourbood,  ib.    Proceeds  throagh 
Dalrieda^and  bdptizes  Oloao,aftarwaids  called  bishqi  of  DeHcan, 
ib.    Goes  into  Dahadia,  ib*    Oaposed  by  Carthen,  266.  Goes 
into  the  tnu^  called  Gaura>  and  converts  several,  ik.    Passes 
into  Hua-meith-tirey   and  erects  a  church  at  Tar-4iallan,  ib. 
Goes  to  Mtigdom,  and  converts  Victor,  ik    Proceeds  to  IVfeath, 
attd  kys  die  foundation  ef  the  dmrch  of  Domnadi-tortan,  271* 
Arrives  at  ^Ardbracean,  ib.    Fhioeeds  to  Leinster,  and  bap* 
tizes  two  of  the  sons  of  ki^  Dunlang  at  Naas»  27^.    IVoceecb 
to  Ity-6ttchon,  and  is  ^^osed  by  Drichir,  but  is  entertained 
hy  Kiiiai^  ib.    Goes  to  im,  273 ;  and  to  the  house  of  Dub- 
lachtliepidetmHy.KinseUagh,  ib.    Leaves  Auxilius  bishop  at 
Kinossey»  tiXid  Iseminus  at  Kflcullin)    273,  276.    Goes  mto 
Osioiy,  274.    Crosses  Fniglas  river^  and  blesses  Dubliny  275. 
Proceeds  to  Oashely  279.    Spoids  seven  years  in  Munster, 
fl8(K    Gonverts  Inany  persons  of  tevk  at  Cashel,  28L    His 
9lone»  ib.    Otlild  and  ftmily  converted  bjjr  his  pt^yersy  and 
those  c£  Saint  Ailbe  and  Ibar,  287^  Entertained  by  Lonan,  288. 
Bletees  the  countary  of  Thoraond^  ib.    Foretells  ttie  birth  of  St. 
Brendan}  ib.    Directs  his  eei««e  to  Desmond,  ib.    ^Returns  to 
Lconater,  289.    Bteases  Munster  and  the  peqile  tkeveof,  tS» 
Writes  to  Coroticiis,  296.     Anives  at  Brosna,  302.    Goes  to 
Hy»fin7gie,  4b.    Goes  Hmn  Louth  to  Macha,  312.    Erects  the 
omirch  of  Aftaui^,  ib.    Goes  to  Rom  for  retics,  319.    Said 
lo  haxe  reeehredihe  Pdlium  from  the  pope,  si.    Entrusts  Se- 
txukdinus  with  the  afchbishopric  of  AvBag^  during  his  absence 
at  Rome,  321;    Holds  a  Synod,  33)*    Makes,  with  the  as- 
etstance  of  Attxilius  and  Issennntis,  regulations  tor  the  church 

-  government.  333.  Writes  his  oonfessicm,  349.  Atladced 
by  his  iMt  iHaeSs,  351.  Receives  the  Viaticum  from  Tassach, 
and  dies  at  <S8ul,  3^  Discussion  conoeming  the  year  at  his 
death,  SS6.  Buried  at  Down,  364^  iy.  274.  Part  of  lus  reEca 
tnought  to  Amiagh,  365. 

Patrick  6f  Auvei;gne,  i  76,  352. 

P^ok^  an  Irish  abbot,  l^etires  to  Glastonbwy,  liL  3ta.  Said  to 
be  the  same  as  Moel-P«trid(,  ib. 

Patrick,  bishop  of  Dublin,  iiL  457>  459.  Cooseoated  by  Lan* 
foix),  arcl]l>i8h<^  of  Canterbury,  458,  460.  ihc&sses  cbe^ 
diehce  to  him,  ib.    Shipwrecked  and  drowned,  i82i  ^S3. 

Patrick  of  Nola,  i^  76. 
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PMricky  senior^  and  junior,  i*  924,  S35. 

Patrick,  of  Glastonbuiy,  i,  S24h 

Patrick,  St.  books  of,  i.  254. 

Patrick,  Su  canons  of,  iv.  376  lo  591. 

Patridc,  St  church  of  buik,  iv.  318.    Made  a  oathedral,  319. 

Patridc,  St.  in  the  island,  Uie  church  of,  ir.  240. 

Patrick,  St.  Synod  of,  iv.  376. 

Pbtridc's  day,  St.  prayer  far,  i.  368. 

Patridc's  stone,  L  281. 

Patrick's  Purgatory,  i.  368.  iv.  290,  291,  292. 

"Patto,  an  Iiidunan,  placed  ov«r  the  BMiiiasteiy  of  Anaaifaaric,  iau 

219,  22a    Said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Verdeii.  iL 
Paul,  St.  said  to  have  preached  in  Britain,  i.  1. 
Paul,  a  disdjple  of  Iltutus,  i.  492. 
Paul,  bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  unde  to  lovin,  i.  492. 
Paul,  an  Insh  hermit,  death  o^  i.  493* 
BaoUnus,  school  «4  at  Withland  or  WUnehmdin  €aennttthci^  i. 

475.     - 
Paulinusi  «  disdple  of  Ikiatiis,  i*  476* 
Paulinus,  St.  archbishop  of  Northumberland,  retires  to  Kent,  it. 

421. 
PauKniis,  buhpp  «f  Leth-Cuinii,  and  abbot  of  ladenaii,  death  of, 

iii.  368. 
Peada,  prince  of  the  auddle  Ai^es,  convened  by  Pimm,  iL  4iZ[7« 

Gets  priests  to  convert  his  subjects,  428. 
PekgiflB,  the  Hereuarch,  L  16. 
Pelagian  Heresy*  at  vi4iattiflae  it  began  id  Lwlflnd,  ii.410L 
Pefonae,  monaslffy  of)  iL  465,  466. 
Pestilence,  carries  o£P  many  eminent  persons  at  Armagh,  uL 

411. 
Peter  and  BenedkA,  SS.  monastery  of  at  AtMoM,  iv.  138. 
Peter  and  Paul,  SS.  church  of,  at  Armagh,  iv.  77,  104.    Church 

of  at  Newtown  Trim,  322. 
Peter's  St.  Limerick,  nunnery  of,  iv.  325. 
Peter's,  St.  monastery  of  at  Saltzburg,  governed  by  Virgil,  iii. 

184,  186. 
Peter's  pence,  iv.  159, 164,  210. 
Petran,  abish0p,40f3ddass^Irirfi  Sunls,  iiS31. 
Petranus,  father  of  Patemus,  retires  to  Ireland,  492. 
Petranus,  bii^op  of  Lusk,  ii.  333,  334. 
Petrodcstow,  now  Padstamy  in  Cornwall,  called  from  Petrocus,  L 

492. 
Petrocus,  a  Briton,  comes  to  Ireland,  L  49Si,  |)receptor  of  St. 

Kevin,  iL  48. 
PhaUngae^  meaning  o(  iv.  362. 
Piets,  the,  convertSby  St.  Ninian,  i.  70. 
Pictd,  Irish,  i.  216. 
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Picts,  Northern,  converted  by  St.  ColumbkiD,  u.  154. 

Firan,  St.  Kieran,  known  by  that  name^  ii.  8,  9. 

Plou-Kemin,  parish  of,  L  49S. 

Poets  of  Ireland,  ancient,  suppression  of,  prevented  by  €olumb« 

kill,  ii.  237,  r^ulations  concerning,  fd.  distinguished  from  the 

Magi,  241. 
Poisonous  animals,  expulsion  of,  L  250,  252. 
Portrahem,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Portrane,  iii.  454,  435. 
Potentinus,  companion  of  Columbanus,  ii.  280,  281. 
Praying  for  the  aead,  practised  by  the  Irish,  iii.  331,  seqq. 
Predestination,  treatise  concerning,  iii.  293,  294,  seqq. 
Prelates,  Irish,  who  attended  the  third  council  of  Lateran,  iv. 

238. 
Presbyterianism  not  the  religion  of  the  early  church  of  Scotland, 

iv.  295,  297. 
Priests,  married,  iv.  365,  not  allowed  to  marry,  ib. 
Ptobus,  an  Irislunan,  autiior  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  L  82.    Not 

Ph>bus  the  grammarian,  ib* 
Probus,  master  of  the  school  of  Slane,  burned  by  the  Danes,  iii. 

371. 
Frobus,  priest,  an  Irishman,  retires  to  the  monastery  of  St  Ab- 

ban  oTMentz,  liL  321.    Different  fiom  Ptobus  the  biographer 

of  St.  Patrick,  ib. 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  written  by  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  iii.  355, 

356. 
Pulcherius,  St«  accompanies  St.  Colman  to  the  court  of  Failbe 

fland,  king  of  Cashel,  ii.  310.     Places  himself  under  Saint 

Comgall  of  Bangor,   iii.  23,    28.    Several   miracles  wrought 

by,  25. 
Purgatory,  opinions  of  the  Irish  on,  iii.  331. 
Purgatoiy,  St.  Patrick's,  i.  368.  iv.  290,  291,  292. 

Q- 

Quadragesimal  fiust,  i.  249. 

Quartadedmans,  iL  257* 

Q^erulous  Epistle,  by  Gildas,  the  time  when  written,  i.  486* 

R. 

Rachan,  See  of,  iii.  122,  125. 

Rachlin,  monasteiy  of,  ii.  132,  134.    Church  of,  founded  by  Se- 

firpnpilfi.    5H7. 


352,  353. 


Carthagh 


3552,  353. 

Randc,  an  Irish  missionary,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St. 

Columbanus,  ii.  443. 
Raphoe^  monastery  of,  ii.  132, 135. 
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Ratgan>  abbot  of  Fulda. 

Rathaodh,  now  Rahue,  monastety  of,  ii.  189. 

Rathbeg,  ii.  198. 

Rath-Breasail,  synod  of,  iv.  ST,  40,  43. 

Rath-brighide,  u  e»  Brigids  town,  L  889. 

Rathcolpa,  i.  346. 

Rathcunga,  church  of  erected,  L  262.    Asacus  buried  at,  341. 

Ratheaspuic-innlc,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Rathena,  birth  place  of  St  larlath,  i.  391. 

Rathkeale,  prioiy  of,  iv.  336,  337. 

Rathlibhthen,  monaatery  of,  ii.  10. 

Rathmaighe  Deisgirt,  the  See  of,  iv.  44. 

Rathmat,  monastery  of,  erected  by  St.  Fursey,  ii.  456» 

Rath'Megeaonaichf  ii.  79. 

Rathmelsigi,  monastery  o^  iii.  95« 

Rathmoane  (Rathmodain),  church  of,  U  267- 

Rathmuigh.    See  Derkan,  i.  341. 

Rathpert  of  St.  Gall,  instructed  by  Moengal,  an  Irishman,  iii. 
285., 

Rathsithe,  church  of,  i.  268. 

Ratisbon,  monastery  of  St.  Peter's  at,  founded  by  Marianus,  an 
Irishman,  iv.  2,  5.  Monasteiy  of  St  James  at,  erected  by  the 
Irish,  57. 

Raymond  le  Grose,  arrives  in  Ireland,  iv.  193.  Plunders  the 
Desies,  224. 

Rechin,  supposed  to  be  Raheny,  iii.  434,  435. 

Rechnum  or  Raghlin,  island  of,  infested  by  the  Scandinavians, 
iii.  236,  238. 

Regnach,  St  sister  of  St.  Finnian,  ii.  77. 

R^;ular  canons,  iv.  348. 

Reliques  of  Sabts  preserved  and  venerated  by  the  Irish,  iv«  396. 
Those  of  St  Patrick,  St  Columba,  and  St.  Brlgid,  translation 
of,  iv,  274.  How  discovered,  275.  Some  of  St  Patrick's  re- 
served at  Armagh,  i6. 

Reives,  bishop  of  Menevia,  i.  472. 

Renan,  St  an  Irishman,  retires  to  Britany,  i.  492. 

Reuta,i.217. 

Rhingau,  in  Switzerland,  St  Findan  patron  of  the  monastery  of, 
iii.  238,  239. 

Richard  I.  kii^,  crowned,  iv.  318,  death  of,  334. 

Richarius,  receives  Caidoc  and  Fricor,  Irish  priests,  ii.  442.  Re- 
tires from  the  world,  and  founds  the  monastery  of  Centula,  id. 

Rinan,  St  an  Irishi)ishop,  L  492« 

Rinn-dubhain-alitlur,  i.  426. 

Rioch,  St  erroneously  said  to  have  been  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  i. 
419.  Was  bishop  as  well  as  abbot,  ii.  11.  Entertains  St 
Aidus  at  Inisbofinde,  187* 
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BjffoHf  monasCeij  o(  granted  to  ^^l^^lfiid  by  Brmce  Aldifiid» 

UL  59. 
Robartadi  Mac  Naaerda,  miooeeds  Moengoll,  bishop  of  K3dare» 

iii.  822»  824. 
Robartadi,  bishop  of  FbglaBS,  death  of,  iiL  323* 
Robartach  O'Kearta,  scribe  of  Kill-achaid,  death  of|  iii.  329« 
Robartadi,  monk  and  scribe  of  Durrow,  death  of,  iii.  829* 
Robbing  of  a  church,  ir.  882. 
Roddng  stones,  i.  280. 
Roderic  O'Conor,  king  of  Ireland,  devastates  Meatb,  iv«  235. 

Sexids  ambassadors  to  Windsor  to  n^jodate  with  Heniy  IL  226. 

Death  of,  55. 
Roding,  an  Irishman,  bishop  of  Bellilociis,  ii.  49If    Death  o^ 

492. 
Roman  litiiigy  and  office,  received  in  Ireland,  iv.  3679  368,  872. 
Romulus,  a  Dishop  in  die  Isle  of  Man,  i  308,  305» 
Ronan,  St.  first  abbot  of  Drumshallon^  i.  444. 
Ronan,  brother  of  St.  Camedi,  i.  494. 
Ronan,  an  Irishman,  defends  the  general  mode  of  observing  the 

PluKdial  calculation,  ii,  424,  427. 
flonan,  son  of  Berach,  mtimate  with  Fedun,  iii.  51,  52. 
Ronan  of  Lismore,  iii.  201. 
Rosalas,  Cistercian  monastery  of,  iv.  287>  289. 
Roscanbery,^  formerly  called  Ross-ailithri,  i.  317, 818. 
Roscommon,  synod  of,  iv.  168. 
Rosoor,  diurdioi^  i.  464,  466. 

Roseneath,  andently  Rossnachoich  Sn  Dunbartonshire,  u  488. 
Ros-glas,  nowOldRoss,  L  466. 
Ros-miotreoin,  now  Old  Ross,  i.  466*    Monastery  cf,  ii.  811. 

UL  14. 
Rosnat,  in  Britain,  monastery  of,  L  484. 
Sosoirtliir,  in  Fermanagh,  L404. 
Ross,  son  of  Tridiem,  converted  by  St.  Fatridc,  L  216. 
Ross,  monastery  of,  ii.  194.    Dei^  of  Maurice,  bidiop  of,  ir. 

328.    Disputes  about  a  successor  to  the  See  of,  829,  830* 
Ross-ailiUiri,  now  Rosscarberry^  i.  817>  318. 
Ross-Benchuir,  1.  405. 
RoBBcrea,  monastery  of.  Si.  7. 
Rossnachoich,  now  RoseneaUi,  i.  488. 
Round  towers,  disquisition  on  the,  iv.  898  to  414. 
Routs,  llie,  i.  217. 

Roadan,  St.  abbot  of  Lothra,  iL  9,  233.    Dealliof,  ib. 
Rudbert,  St.  or  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms,  iii.  162,  163. 
Ru^l,  Mac  Finj^,  bishop  oi  Emly,  iii.  889>  840. 
Rufeius,  the  Her^ardi,  i.  16. 
Rumd^  St.  of  Mechlin,  an  tri^hmao^  iii.  197,  200*    Sets  out 

for  Rome,  198.    Groes  to  Mechlin,  and  erects  a  monastery 

there,  ib.    Murdered  by  assassins,  199. 
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Riamoiid,  a  vetywfkevdm,  deaOi  ofi  iiL  176. 

Rumond,  bishop  of  Clonard,  iii.  368. 

Bu8»  or  Bo8ii  son  of  Trioheni>  eonvetsd  by  Su  Patrick,  i.  216^ 

Russin  of  LappaiD,  Comorban  of  Su  Barr,  li.  317,  4O0.  Doath 

of,  iii.  129. 
Rutmel,  PHnoe  and  bidiop  of  Cionfart,  death  of,  iii.  266. 


& 


Sabhall  or  Sabhul  Padruic^  (the  andcht  name  of  Sftul))  i.  S19, 

S02,  318. 
SaoeUu»  of  Bai»il(Hle-iiior,  a  diKiple  of  St.  P&trick^  i.  M4. 
SacHficest  i.  950. 
Saigir,  nxMuwieiyof,  ii.  7. 
SaiKits  in  Lrdand)  IM  das  of,  &  12.--.Sd  d«s8>  IS^^-Sd  dites, 

331. 

Saitair-na-ranTif  a  woik  of  A^dgus  the  Hagiolegiity  iii«  d47»  ££!• 

Samthanna,  St.  abbesi  of  Clonebvooe,  iii«  170« 

Suinan,  meaning  of»  i.  3dO< 

Sarabaites,  none  amongst  the  Irish  monks,  iv.  3581 

Saran  of  Critain,  abbot,  iL  414. 

Sath-r^nden^  moMstefy  of^  ii.  lBd« 

Saul  or  JSabhall  ^BdnaCi  I  313,  mon^lstay  of,  m  1£8,  18a 

&andin&vian8  inivBt  dieOoHstof  frelaiid,  iii.  386,  2d8«  Pluadef 
Ini^jfttrick)  U96.  Attack  tlie  ctNnto  (kf  tUMti  341,  243« 
Set  fire  to  the  monastery  of  Hy,  Uf.  Attack  Ky  Again,  i^« 
Land  in  freknd  and  destroy  Rcncommoii,  ib*  I>eMlfd  bf 
iiw  Iribh,  and  ftvoed  to  t&Uink  to  their  owli  soiHitiy,  342. 
L&nd  ng&io,  and  bum  many  jdaats  in  bdand,  37a  rlimder 
and  lay  waste  Cork,  Lismore,  and  the  monasteties  of  laiadaibla 
and  Bangor^  i6,    DMroy  aknoit  dldooaght,  371. 

Scanlan,  Prince  of  Ossoiy,  blessed  by  St  Ckaiimbkfll,  ii.  SM, 

Scanlan,  scribe  of  Roscrea,  death  of,  iii.  S07« 

Scannal,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii,  329* 

Scathin,  St  or  Scutin,  disciple  of  St  David  of  Waie%  &  338. 

fidhiria,  St.  abbefes  l>f  Kifltkii«^  iL  837. 

Scholastics  and  other  learned  men,  dll^tfaa  of  aevahd,  iiL  401, 

ieo* 
School  of  St  Ailbe,  L  402. 
Scota,  St.  Sailan  goes  to  libe  nmmeiy  aft  X,  8O4 
Scotia,  Ireland  known  by  tha  tuttaa  d6  i«  39S.    Ndrtk  Britlmi 

■o«ani!d,  iiL2dl. 
Soots,  believing  in  Christ,  L  36.    Inquiry  ODttctfidag  the,  385, 

ML»L    Hit  iMBb  10  aaliad,  h^  5.    Th«  name  af,  157. 
VOL.  ir.  F  p 
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Scottish  ooloiiy  settled  in  Britain,  i.  1 1. 

Scottish  kingctom,  none  established  in  Britain  in  the  3d  centiny, 

10. 
Scottish  priests  interdicted  from  administering  the  sacnmtients  by 

an  English  synod>  iii.  275. 
ScuUan,  abbot,  li.  414. 

Seachnasach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  kiUed,  iii.  82. 
Sealbach,  called  secretary  to  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  iii.  365. 
Seanbotha,  monastery  o^  iiL  2. 
Seanchas  More,  or  Great  Antiquity,  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  i. 

371. 
Sean-ross,  cell  of,  erected  by  St  Cronan,  iii.  7« 
Sebdanna,  St.  abbess  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  170. 
Sectabrat,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  233. 
Secular  canons,  attached  to  the  service  of  Cathedrals,  W.  301 » 

303,  312,  314.    Turned  out  of  the  Cathedral  of  Down,  353. 
Secundinus,  arrival  of,  in  Ireland,  i.  259.    fixes  his  residence  at 

Dunshaughlin,  271,  272,  273.    Tune  of  the  death  of,  293. 

Put  in  charge  of  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  321. 
Sedna,  &ther  ofSt.  Comgall,  ii.  61. 
Sedna,  St.  a  disciple  of  St.  Senan,  ii.  91,  94. 
Sedulius,  an  Irishman,  a  poet  and  theologian,  i.  17, 18.    Two  of 

that  name,  ih, 
Sedulius,  abbot  of  Kildare,  iii.  255. 
Sedulius,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Roscommon,  iiL  255. 
Sedulius,  St.  abbot  of  Athdiath  (Dublin)  death  of,  iiL  228,  230. 
Sees,  Irish  episcc^l,  at  doae  of  the  12lii  century,  iv.  344. 
Segen,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  iii.  34,  35.    Dea^  of,  131. 
Segen,  abbot  of  Bangor,  ii.415. 
Segeoeus,  or  Segienus,  abbot  of  Hy,  founder  of  the  church  of 

Recfaran,  or  Rachlin,  ii.  135,  347.    Displeased  with  Cummian 

for  defending  the  Roman  method  of  Paschal  oomputationy  395. 

Death  of,  iiL36. 
Segenus,  an  abbot,  supposed  by  some  writers  the  same  as  S^- 

nius  of  Hy,  ii.  414. 
Segetius,  a  priest,  accompanies  St.  Patrick  to  Rome,  L 168.  And 

back  to  Ireland,  170. 
Seinglean,  church  of,  ii.  136. 
Selsker,  priory  of,  iv.  338. 

Senach,  or  Senachus,  of  Ackadh-Jobhuir^  a  bishop,  L  245.    Se- 
veral of  that  name,  248. 
Senach  or  Senachus,  successor  to  St.  finnian  at  Clonard,  ii.  21, 

23.    Death  of,  183. 
Senach,  archbishop  of  Armaoh,  death  of,  ii.  303.    Saul  to  be  die 

Senach  of  the  3d  dass  of  Lrish  saints,  334. 
Senach  Gari)h,  successor  of  Fintan  of  Clonfert,  ii.  303.    Death  of» 

ib.    A  bishop,  334. 
Senach,  St  of  the  3d  dass  of  Irish  samts,  ii.  331.    A  hishap» 

333,  334. 
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Senau^  St.  of  Iniscatthyy  pupil  of  St.  Naal,  i.  44*4.  Time  of  his 
birth,  445.  Forced  by  the  djmast  of  Corcobaskin  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Coroomroe,  ib»  Places  himself  under  the  abbot 
Cassidan,  454'6.  Retires  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Natalis,  ib. 
Lived  to  a  later  period  than  the  year  544, 4<75.  Account  of  his 
acts,  ii.  2,  ei  seqq.  Prohibited  women  serving  in  his  monastery, 
3,  20.  Patron  saint  of  Hy  Conaill,  89.  Goes  to  the  monastery 
of  Cassidanus,  and  to  the  nunneiy  of  St.  Scota,  90.  Dies  at 
Kill-eochaille,  ib.     Succeeded  at  Iniscatthy  by  Odran,  91. 

Senchaiy  bishop  of  Emly,  death  of,  iii.  202. 

Senell,  St.  bishop  of  Maghbile^  death  of,  ii.SOS. 

Senfle,  tutor  to  Columbanus,  ii.  260,  262. 

Sen-Patrick,  the  sanje  as  St.  Patrick,  i.  324. 

Serenus,  the  same  as  Isserninus,  i.  961*    See  Isserninus. 

Serinum,  isle  of,  i.  174« 

Serpents,  expulsion  of,  from  Ireland,  i.  250. 

Servanus,  bishop,  ii.  167 

Seschnan  and  his  family  baptized  by  St.  P^ck,  i.  221. 

Setna,  bishop  of  Saigir,  ii.  303. 

Setna,  father  of  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  ii.  333. 

Sezmus,  or  Sezni,  St.  an  Irishman,  celebrated  in  Brittany,  i.  26I» 
Said  to  have  died  there,  492. 

Sheep,  white  and  black,  in  Ireland,  iv.  357>  359. 

Shrowle,  barcfnyof,  i.  421. 

Shrowl,  or  Shrule,  monastery  of,  iv.  130,  138. 

Sidonius,  an  Irish  monk  at  Rouen,  iii.  1 14.    Death  of,  ib, 

Sidonius,  companion  of  Virgil,  in  Bavaria,  iii.  179,  185. 

Sierkeran,  abbey  of,  ii.  8. 

Sigberet,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  baptized  by  St.  Finan,  ii.  428. 
Brings  with  him  St  Cedd  to  convert  his  subjects,  ib.  Receives 
St.  Furse^  kindly,  ii.  458.  * 

Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  ii.  432,  434. 

Sigritia,  St.  virgin,  said  to  be  sister  V^m*  Gerard  of  Mayo,  ^i. 
170,  171.  . 

Sincha,  St.  death  of,  ii.  32.  '  '\ 

Sincha,  St.  abbess  of  Kells,  iii.  1 4. 

Sinell,  St.  said  to  be  the  first  convert  made  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ire- 
land, i.  208.  Establishes  a  monastery  atKilleig,  441.  Called 
Sem'or,  to  distinguish  him  from  Sinell,  a  priest,  ib.  Presented 
with  a  cell  at  Cluan-Damh,  by  St.  Ailbe.  ib.    Death  of,  ii. 

70.  ^^ 

Sinell,  St.  successor  of  Tigemach  at  Clpgher,  ii.  MS. 

Sinell,  son  of  Maynocur,  abbot  of  Cluain-inis,  ii.  233.  Disciple 
of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  ib.  9^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Munnu, 
404. 

SiUan,  St.  bishop  of  Maghbile,  death  of,  ii.  309. 

Sillan,  St.  bishop  of  Devenish,  death  of,  iii.  36. 

Simony,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Kells,  iv,  147,  149..  In- 
terdicted by  canon,  271. 
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8ioll|ui>  enor  of  Arehdall  reapeptiog  him,  U  1^6$. 

Sittk,  kiog  of  th^  Dallas  of  Dublin,  tak«9  pofifwpsioii  of  W«fier- 
Mt  iii-  326,  328*  Sets  out  on  a  pilgriini^  to  Rome,  4*9% 
433.  Retfvns  to  Dublin,  i^«  Grspato  lands  to  DoQfitus, 
hiiihop  of  Dublin,  434* 

Sk^,  iilan4  of,  visited  by  St.  Cdumbldll,  u.  163. 

Sknne,  various  churches  <^that  name,  iL  132,  136» 

Sloine,  in  Meatli,  episcopal  church  (f,  iv.  32^  Appropriated  to 
the  abbey  of  Su  Mary,  Dublin,  Uu 

Slane,  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  at,  L  223.  An^eqt  luim?  <>C  <% 
St  Hercus  or  Ercus,  bishop  of,  3i6.  Death  of  UrcuSy  bishop 
of,  435.  Dagobert,  son  of  SigeberC,  king  of  Austrasia, 
placed  in  the  monastery  of,  iii.  101»  102.  Church  o^  d^' 
stroyed  by  the  Northmen,  27  L  Plundered  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, 276.  Church  of  plundered,  375.  Plundered  and 
burned,  377,  378.  The  castle  cf,  demolished,  iv.  23^  £p9^ 
copal  diurdi  of,  322. 

Slaves,  English^  liberated  in  Irdand»  iv.  196* 

Sleben,  abbot  of  Hy«  iii.  192,  193.    Death  of,  194* 

Sleigh  Grian,  County  of  Kilkenny,  angieDt  insoriplian  thw^  u 
22S. 

SleCty,  St.  Hech  bishop  of,  L  274,  S35,  435. 

Sfiebhliag  or  SUeve-lei^e,  in  Donegal,  i.  341  f 

SSieve  Donard,  the  highest  of  the  knountains  of  Mpume,  i.  81^ 
Mountains  of,  ii  312,  329.    Monaptery  o^  919,  39U 

fOieve-Mis,  mountain  of,  u  216. 

Sligeach  or  Sligo,  river  of,  1.  256,  "* 

Snam-lathir,  monastery  of,  ii.  133. 

Snav^daen,  St.  Patrick  crossed  the  Shannop  at|  u  240. 

Sn^dlNIB)  bishop  of  Kildaie,  death  of,  iiL  202. 

Sochla,  mother  of  Lugeus,sii.  205. 

Sodelbia,  dau^^ter  of  Aldus,  king  of  Leinat^r,  iir  327. 

SoerbieUKii  of  Cori^  deplh  o^  w.  827, 

jSoignes,  monasterv  of,  ii.  491. 

Soj^das.    See  Cadoc,  L  491. 

Sorar,  brother  to  Faila,  ii.  328. 

Sponnlia  do  iutiiro,  iv.  283.    De  praesenij,  it. 

^aff  of  Jesus  deUvered  to  St.  Patrick,  i.  176.  Carried  invay 
6om  Armagh  by  Miell  tlie  usurping  bishop*  iv,  85*  Ues^ved 
to  Armagh,  97.  Removed  nom  Anoagh  ^  Dublin^  ^l, 
242. 

Stellan,  sucapeds  Canin  at  Idsk^tra,  lit.  1 1, 13. 

gtaiphca  appointod  s^oce^or  to  Rodi^g  at  BeUOocus,  ii,492. 

3l«pbfn,  §t,  mona^tary  o^  m  Salt9:b<u|;,  ijl  ^05,  gQ?, 

Stone  buildings  in  Ireland,  iv.  1 27. 

Stone  churches,  iv.  59%  397. 

Strangford,  or  StnMsgfgid  Iahi^  Qsmaoture  on,  i,  «14, 

SMongboiv,   airiyal  oi^  in  Ivdiand,  iv.  14^    MiMied  to  fim. 
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daughter  of  Dermod  Mac  Monigb,  IM*  Taktf  I>ubliA,  and 
massacres  the  inhabitants,  829.  Sbufa  binidf  \m  in  Water- 
ford,  2SiS.  Founds  tha  piiwy  of  St.  John  at  fcihminhatn, 
230.    Death  of,  ib. 

Struthuir,  or  Struthair,  St.  Mogoroc  o^  i«  4AI,  4SI7* 

Sua-naght,  Danes  defeated  at»  iil  S75,  276. 

Suarle,  or  Suarlech,  bishoo  ^  Fore,  iiif  i77«« 

Subhneus  Meann,  monarch  of  Ireland*  ii.  801.    Kilkd*  808» 

Succat,  ehe  tot  nan^e  of  8u  Fatf«fik>  1 140. 

Suibert,  fim  bishop  of  Ventoi,  jii.  219,  29a 

Suibhne,  son  of  Curthri^  abbot  of  Hy»  iii.  86* 

Suibhne,  archbishc^  of  Anoagb*  iilt  16^.    Death  of,  170. 

Suibhne  IL  abbot  of  Hy,  iii.  194.    Death  of,  ^82. 

Suibhne,  doctor  of  ClomaacDQis,  death  af  iiL  329,  SSOu 

Suibhne  OTinpaehto,  bwbop  of  Kiidare,  iii.  329. 

Suibhne,  prior  of  Kildare,  canied  off  by  Aa  Naedm^aBi^  iii.  SM. 

Sulchoi(^  battle  of,  iii.  391,  392^ 

Su]f;eniu8,  bishop  of  St,  Dav]d'is»  iii.  4*90. 

Sunum,  monastery  of,  iv.  128. 

Swiftness  of  foot  of  the  Irish,  iv.  364. 

Swords,  monastery  of,  not  built  by  St.  CoIumMciU«  ii.  182.  Eoeeled 
hj  St.  Finnan  the  leper,  133.  MonapteiTo^  goiMwad  iiy  Bl 
raian,  iii.  83.  Part  of  the  possessions  of  the  saa  af  D|ibii% 
iv.  %40. 

Syoods,  various,  i.  284,  086,  931,  47a  ii.  838,  889,  892,  mt. 
iii,  140.  iv.  37,  38,  42,  97,  118,  129,  164,  167,  168,  178, 
195,  204,  217,  222,  233,  264,  267,  319,  376,  878,  880, 
381. 


T. 


TabemuSi  Tabumig,  where  sitnace,  (.  93. 

Tabullium,  monastery -of  in  Fhoioe,  li.  49}. 

TaUten,  thasporUaf,  i.210,  2»9^    &t.  Fbtrickgoasio,  4k 

Talech,  mother  of  St.  FMuaian  of  CloaanL  i.  464. 

Tallagh  or  Tallaght,  St.  Maolruana  btshop  of,  iiL  2M.  Bmi  of 
the  possessions  ei  the  see  of  Dublin,  iv«<240. 

Talulla,  sister  of  St.  Molaisse  of  Devenish,  ii.  827. 

Tamaria,  Tamerensis  or  Temeiia,  island  a^  i.  178,  174. 

Tanco,  a  Scot,  successor  of  Patto  at  Amadbaiic,  iii.  ^W,  unA  •af- 
terwards in  the  Lee  Verden,  ib, 

Tarah  or  Temoria,  arrival  of  St.  Pi^rick  At,  i.  420.  Whea^  ai. 
tuate,  221.  Fire  kindled  at  tha  ^Bstival  of,  ^24,  276*  Fa»  af, 
471.    Danes  defeated  at,  i||^5.  '416. 

Tarannanus,  St.  ii.  137* 

Tassachy  bishop  of  Rathcolptha,  i.  346,  419. 
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Tathaoitft  Su  an  Iiiflhinan,  L  489* 

JStSS'oTKZrlTESklun.    «n  of  Cri«.U»«.  ««i 

AftrigiuB,  bMhop  of  Armaght  m.  268. 
Teadi-eoa.    SecNenagh.  ^  •  04^0 

Teacb-Mochoe  {nofw  rimahoc)  monastcty  of,  1.  549. 
Teacfa-Muimu,  monasteiy  of,  n.  406. 
Teadi-na-Roman,  L  38,  41.  .. 

Teafh-baithen,  or  Tca^  baoithin,  monastery  of.  n.  259,  415. 
T^i^-talain  or  Tea^-talian,  chindi  of,  l  266,  270. 
Teamumn-Fechin,  moww^ry  of,  m.  47. 
Tedi-Telle,  called  from  St.  Tdle,  m.  129,  ISO. 

Tec^et,  lake  of,  L  245. 

TeflBa,  the  country  about  Ardagh,  1.889.  ^ 

Ta^brighide,  or  Bri^d's  hjwiae  m  Kend-fiacha,  1.  389. 
Teffh-Sacra,  monartery  c£,  iii.  140. 
xSallan,  church  of,  1.  266,  269.  „. 

T«ge  O'Brien  defieate  his  brother  Donogh,  m.  425. 
Tellan  St.  L  270. 
Telle,  St.  iii.  130. 
Temori.    See  Tenh. 
Temple-narfearta,  i.  314. 
Tempie-fertagh,  L  314. 

Terminus,  iv.  85.     Cancms  relatmg  to  the,  386,  388. 
Termon-Fechin,  nunnery  of  St.  Maiy  of,  confirmed  m  its  posseff- 
sions  by  the  Pope,  iv.  327. 

Termon  lands^  iv.  85. 

Ttoddeus,  St.  school  of,  i.  489.  ^^.    ^^     «       ■,  . 

Theodebfcrt,  king  of  Austrasia,  iL  275,  284,  285.    Foiced  to 
embrace  the  clerical  order,  289-  .. 

Theodore,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Gallus,  u.  432,  433. 

Theodoric  or  Toriough,  king  of  Thomond,  retires  to  the  mona». 
tery  of  Lismore,  m.  145.     Returns  to  Thomond,  tb. 

Thomas,  St.  abbqr  of,  at  Dublin,  iv.  233,  284. 

Thomas,  St.  monasteryof,  at  Storasburg,  m.  101 . 

Thomian,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  u,  347,  409.  m.  34. 

liioiannu,  one  of  the  disdples  of  Columba,  u.  137. 

Thuaim,  monastery  of,  iL  102,  350.  ^ 

Thvky  or  TyU,  island  of;  i.  401.    Missionanes  sent  there  from 

Ireland,  iiL  220. 
Thurles,  English  defeated  there,  iv.  225. 
Tibxada,  monastery  of,  iiL  51,  52. 
Ticemach  or  Tighemach.  .. 

T^emach,  bishop  of  Clogher.  i.  434,  436.  n.  70, 183. 
Tighemadi,  bishop  of  Cluaineois,  L  436. 
Tighemach,  abbot  of  Clonmacno^u.  58,  59.. 
Tjghemacb,  father  of  Conanus,  iL  522. 
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Tttbenmdi,  son  of  St.  MeUe,  erects  the  monastety  of  Loiig^ 
Sfe]ge»  iiL  192. — Gives  it  over  to  his  mother  St.  MeDe  for  a 
nunneiy,  ib» 

Tighemadi  Borchech,  abbot  of  Clonard,  iii.  446, 448. 

Tighemach  O'Braoin,  abbot  of  Clonmacnoisi  iii.  487>  489. 

Ughemmas,  monarch  of  Ireland,  i.  230. 

Timolin,  church  of,  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  iiL  272.  Nunnery  of 
St.  Mary  of,  iv.  SS8. 

Tlntem  Abbey  founded,  iv.  235,  236. 

Tiobruide,  Tiobruidhe,  or  Tibraid,  bishop  of  Emly,  iii.  354,  361. 

Tir-Amalgaidh,  or  Tir-Awley,  St.  Patrick  amves  in,   i.  252. 

^    Princes  of  the  house  of.  Christians,  394. 

Tir-aodh,  now  the  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  i.  263. 

Tirdaglas  or  Tird^las,  monastery  of,  ii.  71|  74.  Ravaged  by 
the  Northmen,  iii.  271* 

Tir-da-croebh,  meaning  of  the  name,  ii.  140. 

Tirechan,  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  222. 

Tirellfl,  L  244. 

Tireraeh  barony,  i.  256. 

Tir-glais,  i.  288. 

Tirone,  bishop  of^  iv.  348 

Tithes,  iv.  80,^5,  218,  271,  282,  284. 

Tobur-enadharc,  i.  252. 

Tola,  St  bishop  of  Clonard,  iii.  171 ,  173,  174. 

Tola,  St.  abbot  of  Ardbraccan,  death  of,  iii.  192. 

Tomgrany,  church  of,  iii.  381,  383.    Burnt,  iv.  182. 

Tonsure,  discussion  concerning  the,  iii.  68,  69«  seqq.— >0f  the 
Irish  monks,  iv.  357.    The  Roman,  364. 

Torpadius  of  Tallagh,  death  of,  iii.  329. 

Totnan,  a  deacon,  companion  of  St  Kilian  in  his  voyage  to  Fran- 
conia,  iii  116.  Martyred  there  by  a  son  of  Guiana,  wife  of 
Gozbert,  117* 

Toul.  Mansuetus  first  bishop  of,  an  Irishman,  i.  3. 

Tours,  monasteiy  of,  i.  156,  157* 

Treguier,  in  Britany,  landing  of  St  Patrick  at,  i.  150. 

Trena,  &ther  of  larlath,  i.  392. 

Trenan,  one  of  Cplumbkill's  monks,  ii.  175. 

Tressan,  St  goes  to  France  with  six  brothers,  ii.  487*  Stops  at 
Rheims,  ib*    Death  of,  ih. 

Trevet,  monastery  of,  ii.  170. 

Trian,  bishop,  entertains  St  Patridc,  i.  302.  A  Roman  or  Con- 
tinental monk,  .348. 

Tribuma,  village  o^  ii.  11.    Bishops  of,  %h.  andiv.  344. 

Tribute  of  cows,  given  to  the  See  of  Armagh,  i.  417J 

Trichem,  erroneously  said  to  be  the  father  of  Ailill,  L  440. 

IVim,  St.  Loman  or  Luman,  bishop  of,  i.  222.  The  church  ol^ 
317.  Cormac,  bishop  o^  416.  ui.  176,  177.  St  Fortc^eni, 
bishop  of,  427,  466.    St  Lunwn  of,  4.  428.    Steeple  of  the 
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obutd^  of  bvnrti  ir.  BS*    The  fiirtificatbiia  of  dMtvoyed,  825* 

£|pigo9pri  chttrah  Qf»  829.    Enor  of  Ledwicb  respfictmgt  324. 
Trinitarians,  iv.  SIS. 
Trisingen,  in  Gemumvi  i  463^ 

Tristenui^  priory  of  St.  Maiy  of,  foimded,  iy«  3S5,  SS'T* 
Trowsers  or  Trowses,  iv.  963« 
Tnunheriy  bishop  of  the  middle  Aag^esy  ii^  428* 
Tuadear,  bishop  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  266. 
Tuam,  larlath,  first  bishop  of^  ii.  41 «    The  cathedral  at  stormed 

by  the  MosKHilaDS,  iv.  98.    Burnt,  18^    j^nod  of,  217. 
Tuiraial,  lecturer  of  Clonmacnois,  dcAth  (^,  iii.  255. 
Tuathal  I.  monarch  of  Irehmd)  killed,  ii.  21. 
Tuathal  XL  monarch  of  Ireland*  I.  494. 
TtdMf  suGcessor  of  Cofanan  at  Lindisfiune,  ilL  75,  77. 
Tuenoc,  St.  abbot  and  bishop  of  Ferns,  iii.  83. 
Tulach-Dubhglaisse,  ii.  114h,  136. 
Tulachrmin,  monastery  of»  iuk  83. 
Tulelatia,  abbess  of  Kildare,  death  of,  iii.  329. 
TuUen,  ravaged,  iiL377. 
Tunica  fcemoralisy  iv.  363. 
Turgesius,  the  Norwegian,  invades  Irdand,  ni.  241,  243.    £n* 

ters  Armagh,  and  expels  the  primate  and  all  the  dUidents,  276^ 

278.     Defeated  and  drowned,  277,  2794 
Turlogh  O'Brien  proelairaed  king  of  Munster,  uL  474.    Becomes 

master  of  Dubbp  and  most  part  of  Ireland^   1^.    Death  o4 

Ttttfloi  of  &U  GaU's^  instructed  by  MoengaU,  an   Irishm^,  liu 

285, 
Tyle,  island  of,  i.  400,  401. 
Tytbsable  artides,  iv.  271* 


Uisneach,  UMuoh,  Uttengh,  tt  Us&eyy  in  Meaih*    Bu  BngfA 

receives  the  veil  at,  i.  339.     Synod  of,  m  37,  38,  39. 
Ulidia  or  UUagh,  St.  Fmnkin  ppnsnd  at^  m  fig.    DeMroyed  iv* 

188« 
Ulmus,  monastery  of,  iii.  198. 
Ulster,  disputes  between  the  princes  of^  iV.  $78% 
HUM,  St.  wMr  af  th^  life  of  BCi  Coliti6b,  u  87^ 
Ultan  of  Ardbfttccan,  St.  i.  454.  iL  342.  fiL  51.    Ddath  «^  iL 

Ultan,  son  of  fiiit,  s^cmmn  df  Sc«  Dutilail,  L  461. 
Ultan,  s4M)oesftori»f  St«  Ai^,  L  461. 
Ultan  Miig;§fti|;he,  i.  463. 

UtaBy  Hilh^of,  th«3dda8BofIlii(h8iinls,ii.3dl4 
JHmni  himfim  of  ai>  Fuft^^  aoaoniianies  lui  brothMr  t^  S^gbiid, 
iL  458.    Retires  to  the  monastery  of  Cnobhersbuig,  459.  Goes 


soa 


toBntlMtinilihiihniltMcr(lilu.«S4    TlMy  eoM  8  MfWWr 
Mqt  al  f(m»,  ii. 
Uhan,  abbot  of  Cloaard,  caitied  off  bjr  the  |T»t"t»Wi  «■<:  Si, 

VOm,  sqn&anml,flfi  L  S54^  998,  flSl.  SK;  SU,  Wft  8», 
423,  US,  468,  469,  474',  481,  seqq.  ii.  33,  ffi,  Ufa  WTi 
am  321,  386»  au,  49B.  iii.  W,  ^«  ^1, 


.      of  the  word,  W.  354. 

VidpK*  n[m4  of,  iVr  2Wi 

Valoitla,  bid,  his  account  «f  iouihI  towera,  iv.  404. 

riJUt  Roiiita,  1471- 

jjdff,  eccfesi^ftij^,  prpPfiT^'  »v>  331-    Recalled  to  Enj^anit 

332,  '  (Jrtfflte'  i!0  p!oij^-;%(;if.  to;  vcbbUhgp  C>«n|n  awj_  W 

succ^eaore,  iJ.' 
Vestments,  &c  to  be  burq^  ir^  WJ^  o"fi  iy-  ^0. 
Vidtbcret,  Sl  anlgihoui^  )^i;^die^,ii|'Frie^iin^  ^.^  R^ 

tunutpbdrnd,' ^ 

VtctOT.Mt.  St.giantedtothemonaBtei;,  ofJ^O^iiV^- 
Vieiiaa,  a  monastery  erected  at,  As-  the  Insh.'^y.  iff/. 
Vnbroid,  af^tdntedby  St.  ^^{ei^t^  tjt^puad.o^  of  Fife^d^  i^, 

'l^nnoe,  aholyman,  :dt,  J.  S|39. 

Viigilius,  eUiotaf  A  "  ' 

Vii;gjliiiBi,  VJ^I,  fjel  an  Irishman, 

179,  18(J»  ise,    J  f  the  p£^ 

CVance,  w.    Goes  itween  hini  a 

Viri&  I^piuin,  the  i 
Viuma  (/st.  Funey,  n.  455,  458. 

^^nan,  cardinal,  n^udea  over  a  synod  at  Dublm,  and  allowed 
to  the  Elfish  liberty  to  take  t£e  piovimau  out  of  the  Irish 


Vulgamus,  St.  an  Irahman,  n.  445,  445. 


Wahiodonis,  monastery  <rf',  iii  401,  404. 
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Widdden,  requests  the  prajFcn  of  St.  Cohnnbanus^  iL  270* 
Waldetrudis,  wife  of  St  JM&lelgar,  li.  490.    Erects  the  nunnerjr 

at  CastrilociiSy  i3. 
Ware,  enore  of,  respecting  die  Augustmian  CanoiiB,  m  IM. 

WiHul  pcmrdon  of  the  test  of,  by  his  English  editor,  197* 
Warrham,  L  261. 
Waterford,  made  as  episcopal  see^  and  M alchus  its  first  bishop, 

br.  15.     Cadiedral  of,  erected,  1^    See  o^  fiieed  fiom  the 

jurisdiction  of  that  of  Canterbuiyi  45.    Meeting  of  bishops 

there,  222. ,  The  Danes  of,  rise  against  the  English,  225. 
Well-worship,  i.  229. 
West-Cashd,  i.242. 
Wetheny.    See  Wony. 
WUley,  conference  at,  concerning  the  Paschal  question,  iii.  59, , 

60. 
Whitefield,  synod  o&  iL  S92,  S97. 
Widows  manyms  the  brothers  of  their  husbands,  iv.  288. 
Wilfirid  defends  me  Roman  Paschal  computation,  iiL  50.    Obtains 

a  grant  of  the  monasteiy  of  Rippon,  ib.    Ordained  priest,  GO, 

62. 
Windsor,  terms  of  the  trea^  o^  iv.  226.^ 
Wine,  used  by  the  ancient  Lish  monks,  iv.  853. 
Winwaloe,  or  Winwalloe,  first  abbot  of  Landevenec^  L  498. 
Wiro,  St.  an  Irishman,  iiL  111,  118.    Consecrated  bishop  at 

Rome^  $5.    Returns  to  Ireland,  i5.    Goes  off  to  France,  i^. 

Dies  at  Mons  Petri,  118. 
Witta.    See  Albuin. 
Wives  of  Clerks,  &c  iv.  864,  366,  367. 
Women,  not  allowed  to  enter  convents  of  m^  ii.  17*    Rule  that 

none  should  serve  in  monasteries,  20. 
Woney,  or  Wetheny,  alias  Abington,  abbey  of,  iv.  886. 
Wooden  churchcB,  iv.  ^k2,  sos,  SQ7. 
Woollen  garments  worn  by  the  Iridi  monks,  iv.  857,  859. 
Worship,  andent  religious,  L  280. 
Writing,  the  art  of,  known  and  practised  hi  Ireland  before  the 

coming  of  St.  Patrick,  L  277. 
Wurtzbuie,  Irish  monastery  of,  iv,  4,  6.    Rebuilt  by  the  aid  of 

money  nomlrdand,  157- 

Y. 

Tbaidntracta,  anamerfNewiy,  iv.7. 
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